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INTRQPUCTORTf  ^}t|AER. 

The  origin  and  ptogreMoHt^HC^lttSS^  9tli^9*&K  withoat  a  parallel,  in- 
ftead  of  emerging  gradualljp^to  fjit^^iiti^  yP^tilization,  we  commenced  our 
national  existence,  as  it  were,'  hi  nfamiood.  A  portion  of  the  most  excellent 
and  learned  men,  of  the  most  ciyilized  nation  on  earth,  were  removed  from 
all  the  influence  of  unjust  laws  and  unwise  or  oppressive  usages.  They 
were  brought  to  a  country  in  which  they  could  enioy  territory  withoat  a 
Umit,  and  liberty  without  a  restraint ;  and  were  left,  with  all  the  aid  to  be 
derired  from  the  experience  of  a^es,  to  establish  a  new  and  more  perfect 
form  of  government,  which  should  at  once  secure  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  serve  as  a  model  to  other  nations.  They  were  sustained 
in  their  struggle  with  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness.  As  soon 
as  the  arm  or  oppression  was  stretched  forth  to  abridge  their  privileges,  it 
was  withered ;  and  their  freedom  was  guaranteed  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
power 'on  earth.  It  would  seem  as  if  Divine  Providence  intended  to  institute 
m  this  country,  the  most  important,  perhaps  the  last,  experiment,  to  decide 
whether  the  interests  of  a  nation  can  be  safely  entrustea  to  their  own  man- 
agement, or  whether  they  need  to  be  controlled  by  the  strong  arm  of  one  or 
a  few  rulers.  Should  an  experiment,  made  under  such  circumstances,  fail, 
the  friends  of  liberty  must  told  their  arms  in  despair,  and  endeavor  to  close 
their  eyes  on  all  the  miseries  around  them,  as  the  inevitable  results  of  hu- 
man weakness. 

In  this  view,  responsibilities  of  the  highest  and  most  peculiar  kind  devolve 
upon  us.  In  the  Unguage  of  a  writer,  contemporary  with  our  revolution — 
*  Should  the  United  States  escape  some  dangers,  and  take  proper  care  to 
throw  themselves  open  to  future  improvements,  it  will  be  true  of  them  as 
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it  was  of  the  people  of  the  Jews,  that  in  them  all  the  families  of  the  &  ^^^ 
shoulcf  be  blessed.     Perhaps  there  never  existed  a  people  on  whose  wis  ^o 
and  virtue  more  depended,  or  to  whom  a  station  oi  more  importance  um  tl 
plan  of  Providence  has  been  assigned.' 

We  have  secured  to  all,  the  freedom  of  election,  and  the  freedom  of  tl 
press. — ^It  is  for  us  to  prove,  that  they  will  not  result  in  that  licentiousnet 
and  anarchy  which  are  predicted  as  their  inevitable  consequences.  We  hai 
withdrawn  the  support  of  the  State  from  religion. — It  is  for  us  to  prove  th^ 
pure  religion  does  not  need  external  aid,  andthat  it  will  not  be  extingui^^ 
for  the  want  of  human  patronage. 

The  friends  and  the  enemies  of  liberal  institutions  are  looking  for  th^ 
result  of  this  experiment,  with  the  most  intense  interest. 

On  our  efforts,  under  Providence,  this  result  depends,  and  they  must  b^ 
immediate,  and  vigorous,  and  unremitted.  Who  tnat  has  observed  the  pro- 
gress of  crime,  and  the  unblushing  manner  in  which  the  most  corrupt  prin- 
ciples are  publicly  avowed,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  flood-gate  of  corruption 
is  opened,  and  that  unless  the  torrent  be  arrested,  it  must  sweep  away  this 
fabnc  of  liberty  and  happiness,  the  result  of  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  two 
centuries .'  lliere  is  a  controversy  to  be  maintained  with  ignorance  and 
prejudices  and  irreligion  and  corruption,  which  demands  the  united  efforts 
of  all  who  venerate  the  laws  of  €rod  and  the  institutions  of  our  fathers^  or 
desire  the  happiness  of  posterity — a  controversy  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance, that  we  could  wish  to  see  all  others  laid  aside,  however  momen- 
tous in  themselves,  b^  those  who  are  engaged  immediately  in  this.  Let 
but  a  spirit  g[o  forth  hke  that  which  animated  our  Others  in  their  straggle 
a^nst  political  oppres^pj^  and  lead  us  to  struggle  with  equal  vigor,  and 
with  equal  unanimity«|jnj^*^Wi4  c^moiu^^mies  which  threaten  the 
very  foundation  of  oaiTQb^itic^,  Khd  ify^mayiQsp^^like  them  to  conquer, 
and  like  them  to  enjoy  the  friuts  df  ourto^,4uOi^\jan8mit  them  to  our  de- 
scendants. Our  country  nlajt  ^et  jbf  iyie,,^d  the  world  may  yet  be  con- 
vinced that  the  many  can  be^«id^^;Bo^cjipable  of  governing  than  the 
few.  But  if  we  slumbes  oyer  6df  fl(fiiger«6r  i^rink  back  from  the  contest, 
our  country  is  lost,  our  !qkti{«ti*iis  |Ail4^  h%  ti»mpled  under  foot,  and  the 
name  of  America  be  insOril|e*a  #W' this:  jfr^fMn*  column  which  records  the 
weakness  and  the  ruin  of  republics*  *  *  •    '  •  •  J 

But '  Enough  of  this,*  we  are  told — *  Enough  of  prophecy  and  of  appeal — 
We  know  the  danger — How  shall  it  be  averted  V  Not  certainly  by  re- 
fusing to  examine  it  in  those  details  which  alone  can  make  us  feel  its  extent 
and  magnitude,  and  thus  prepare  us  to  act  with  energy ; — nor  yet  by  fi»ld- 
iiLg  our  arms  in  despair,  and  regarding  it  as  the  common  and  inevitable  lot 
ofnations. 

In  reference  to  this  great  question,  no  truth  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
foundation  of  every  free  government  must  be  laid  in  the  intelligence  and 
moral  principle  of  the  people,  which  can  be  produced  only  by  a  good  edu- 
cation. It  is  in  the  dimision  and  improvement  of  education,  therefore,  that 
we  can  find  the  only  security  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions. 
It  is  the  want  of  this,  which  has  converted  the  nominally  free  governments 
of  South  America  into  military  despotisms.  It  was  from  the  same  defect, 
that  the  effort  to  establish  a  free  government  in  France,  began  with  lawless 
licentiousness,  and  terminated  in  absolute  tyranny.  Without  education,  the 
electors  will  have  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  principle  necessary  to 
direct  them  in  discerning  the  best  measures  or  selecting  the  best  men,  or 
adopting  the  proper  means  to  accomplish  the  great  ends  of  government,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  They  will  be 
guided  by  their  own  selfish  passions  or  narrow  views,  and  lef\  to  follow  in 
blind  submission,  the  counsels  of  a  sage,  or  the  seductions  of  a  demagogue,  as 
chance  may  direct.   Such  electors  could  scarcely  fail  to  appoint  incompetent 
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or  unworthy  rulers ;  and  in  such  hands  the  wisest  and  freest  constitution  will 
•ink  into  a  dead  letter,  or  become  the  instrument  of  oppression  and  corruption. 
Such  were  the  views  which  influenced  our  ancestors  in  the  careful  mea- 
sures they  adopted  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  before 
they  had  secured  even  the  common  comforts  of  life  ;  and  it  is  only  in  follow- 
ing this  noble  example  (hat  we  can  hope  to  preserve  and  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity the  blessings  which  have  descended  to  us —  blessings  which  he 
only  can  appreciate  who  has  groaned  under  the  rod  of  tyranny,  or  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  oppression  in  other  lands.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  our  efforts  must  be  extended,  our  sacrifices  increased,  in  proportion 
Co  our  sphere  of  action.  They  founded  cstabli^fhincnts  for  one  or  two  millions 
df  people.  We  must  form  them  for  twelve  miliiouf^,  and  must  place  them 
upon  such  a  basis  that  they  will  gradually  extend  themselves  to  meet  the 
UJantt  tjfthe  fifty  millions  who  will  occupy  these  States  wbilc  many  of  us 
tre  yet  alive,  unless  we  wish  to  see  our  political  institutions  crumbling  into 
rain  from  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  tliose  to  whose  care  they  are 
entrasted. 

Our  population  advances  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  Ktaown  in  the  annals  of 
file  world.    During  some  single  hour  which  we  niay  devote  to  reflection  on  this 
subject,  according  to  the  estimates  founded  on  the  increase  of  our  population 
f<M'  years  past,  eighty  children  will  be  added  to  our  numbers  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union — in  24  hours,  2000 — and  before  the  close  of  a  year  700,000  of 
these  little  strangers  will  come  among  us.    According  to  similar  estimates, 
tmly  850,000  deaths   occur  in  the  same  period.     The   remaining  360,000 
will  be  80  many  added  to  our  population.    In  those  States  where  our  schools 
tre  in  die  best  condition,  one  in  four  of  the  population  is  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  according  to  this  proportion  nearly  100,000  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  children  to  be  taught.     For  these  we  must  provide  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1000  new  schools,  and  1000  teachers  capable  of  forming  them  into  good 
men  and  useful  members  of  society,  and  intelligent  and  honest  electors.    In 
the  following  year,  an  increased  task  must  be  performed,  and  the  efforts  must 
be  redoubled  from  year  to  year,  even  to  maintain  society  in  its  present  state 
of  intelligence  and  purity.    But  this  is  not  enough.     Who  does  not  see  daily 
cridence  that  we  need  greatly  to  advance  both  in  intelligence  and  in  purity 
to  resist  the  constant  temptations  arising  from  the  increase  of  luxury  and  the 
loveof  ease,  the  insidiousprogressof  exterior  refinement,  and  the  constantly 
fresh  demands  for  honor  and  office  and  riches  which  these  causes  produce  ? 
Who  will  dare  to  rely  on  these  deceptive  appearances  of  prosperity,  tlvis  de- 
Insive  glare  of  wealUi  and  glory  ?    The  trunk  of  the  tree  may  rise,  and  its 
branches  spread,  and  its  leaves  expand,  and  its  fruits  ripen,  so  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  gratify  the  taste  of  every  spectator ;  but  unless  its  roots  spread 
wider  and  strike  deeper  in  the  same  proportion,  it  only  becomes  a  broader 
mark  and  an  easier  prey  for  the  first  blast  of  the  tempest,  and  will  present  a 
more  conspicuous  and  lamentable  scene  of  destruction. 

It  is  as  patriots  no  less  than  as  christians  that  we  should  look  at  this  subject 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  The  labors  of  our  legislators,  our  magistrates 
•nd  our  ministers  must  be  all  equally  in  vain,  unless  there  is  intelligence  on 
which  they  can  act,  and  principle  to  which  they  can  appeal,  cultivated  in 
childhood  and  matured  in  riper  years.  Nay,  without  this,  the  legislator,  the 
magistrate,  amd  the  minister,  will  descend  together  into  the  same  gulf  of 
ignorance  and  corruption. 

But  how  are  these  great  objects  to  be  secured  ?  To  act  upon  the  present 
ceneration  is  indeed  comparatively  hopeless ;  and  that  which  is  rising  to  man- 
nood  is  fast  advancing  beyond  our  reach.  Still  wo  hope  that  the  measures 
now  adopting  will  not  be  useless  to  them.  But  in  thirtythree  years  the  ex- 
isting  generation  will  be  past,  and  their  places  in  society,  in  our  council 
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The  origin  and  profressof  tlq^cUvSt^  9tlit^9*aK  withoat  a  parallel,  in- 
stead of  emerging  gradually;to  fji^^iiti^  yP utilization,  we  commenced  our 
national  existence,  ag  it  were ,-  hi  nfamiood.  A  portion  of  the  most  excellent 
and  learned  men,  of  the  most  civilised  nation  on  earth,  were  removed  from 
all  the  influence  of  unjust  laws  and  unwise  or  oppressive  usages.  They 
were  brousht  to  a  country  in  which  they  could  enioy  territory  without  a 
limit,  and  liberty  without  a  restraint ;  and  were  left,  with  all  the  aid  to  be 
derired  from  the  experience  of  a^es,  to  establish  a  new  and  more  perfect 
form  of  government,  which  should  at  once  secure  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  serve  as  a  model  to  other  nations.  They  were  sustained 
in  their  struggle  with  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness.  As  soon 
as  the  arm  or  oppression  was  stretched  fortn  to  abridge  their  privileges,  it 
was  withered ;  and  their  freedom  was  guaranteed  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
power'on  earth.  It  would  seem  as  if  Divine  Providence  intended  to  institute 
in  this  country,  the  most  important,  perhaps  the  last,  experiment,  to  decide 
whether  the  interests  of  a  nation  can  be  safely  entrustea  to  their  own  man- 
agement, or  whether  they  need  to  be  controlled  by  the  strong  arm  of  one  or 
a  few  rulers.  Should  an  experiment,  made  under  such  circumstances,  fail, 
the  friends  of  liberty  must  told  their  arms  in  despair,  and  endeavor  to  close 
their  eyes  on  all  the  miseries  around  them,  as  the  inevitable  results  of  hu- 
man weakness. 

In  this  view,  responsibilities  of  the  highest  and  most  peculiar  kind  devolve 
upon  us.  In  the  language  of  a  writer,  contemporary  with  our  revolution — 
'  Should  the  United  States  escape  some  dangers,  and  take  proper  care  to 
thxow  themselves  open  to  future  improvements,  it  will  be  true  of  them  as 
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it  was  of  the  people  of  the  Jews,  that  in  them  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
shoulcf  be  blessed.  Perhaps  there  never  existed  a  people  on  whose  wisdom 
and  virtue  more  depended,  or  to  whom  a  station  of  more  importance  in  the 
plan  of  Providence  has  been  assigned.' 

We  have  secured  to  all,  the  freedom  of  election,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press. — It  is  for  us  to  prove,  that  they  will  not  result  in  that  licentiousness 
and  anarchy  which  are  predicted  as  their  inevitable  consequences.  We  have 
withdrawn  the  support  of  the  State  trom  religion. — It  is  for  us  to  prove  that 
pure  religion  does  not  need  external  aid,  andthat  it  will  not  be  extinguished 
for  the  want  of  human  patronage. 

The  friends  and  the  enemies  of  liberal  institutions  are  looking  for  the 
result  of  this  experiment,  with  the  most  intense  interest. 

On  our  efforts,  under  Providence,  this  result  depends,  and  they  must  be 
Immediate,  and  vigorous,  and  unremitted.  Who  tnat  has  observed  the  pro- 
gress of  crime,  and  the  unblushing  manner  in  which  the  most  corrupt  prin- 
ciples are  publicly  avowed,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  flood-gate  of  corruption 
is  opened,  and  that  unless  the  torrent  be  arrested,  it  must  sweep  away  this 
fabnc  of  libertv  and  happiness,  the  result  of  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  two 
centuries .'  lliere  is  a  controversy  to  be  maintained  with  ignorance  and 
prejudices  and  irreligion  and  corruption,  which  demands  the  united  efforts 
of  all  who  venerate  the  laws  of  €rod  and  the  institutions  of  our  fathers^  or 
desire  the  happiness  of  posterity — a  controversy  of  such  paramount  mi- 
portance,  that  we  could  wish  to  see  all  others  laid  aside,  however  momen- 
tous in  themselves,  by  those  who  are  engaged  immediately  in  this.  Let 
but  a  spirit  gp  foith  like  that  which  animated  our  fathers  in  their  struggle 
a^nst  political  oppres^oj^  and  lead  us  to  struggle  with  equal  vigor,  and 
with  equal  untnimityyiimtC  tfAaS  c^mon,^n^^^ea  which  threaten  the 
very  foundation  of  oaifUbfrtic\^,  Khd  ^f'vakj }9jpii\ike  them  to  conquer, 
and  like  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  df  ourtoils,4uOigAfansmit  them  to  our  de- 
soendants.  Our  country  nlajt  Iret  jbf  iyie,,%Qd  tLe  world  may  yet  be  con- 
vinced that  the  many  can  be^«id^^;Bo^c|ipabIe  of  governing  than  the 
few.  But  if  we  slumbes  oyer  6df  fl8&iger«6r  i^rink  back  from  the  contest, 
eur  country  is  lost,  our  tqlitliMtieas  p^f^  ^  ti»mpled  under  foot,  and  the 
name  of  America  be  insOrilie*^  #■' this;  ^r^nn  •coIoHin  which  records  the 
weakness  and  the  ruin  of  republic^.*  *  *  •    •  •  •  • 

But  *  Enough  of  this,*  we  are  told — ^  Enough  of  prophecy  and  of  appeal — 
We  know  the  danger — How  shall  it  be  averted  ?'  Not  certainly  oy  re- 
fusing to  examine  it  in  those  details  which  alone  can  make  us  feel  its  extent 
and  magnitude,  and  thus  prepare  us  to  act  with  energy ; — nor  yet  by  fold- 
iiLg  our  arms  in  despair,  and  regarding  it  as  the  common  and  inevitable  lot 
^nations. 

In  reference  to  this  great  question,  no  truth  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
foundation  of  every  free  government  must  be  laid  in  the  intelligence  and 
moral  principle  ofthe  people,  which  can  be  produced  only  by  a  good  edu- 
cation. It  is  in  the  dimision  and  improvement  of  education,  therefore,  that 
we  can  find  the  only  security  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions. 
It  is  the  want  of  this,  which  has  converted  the  nominally  free  govemments 
of  South  America  into  military  despotisms.  It  was  from  the  same  defect, 
that  the  effort  to  establish  a  free  government  in  France,  began  with  lawless 
licentiousness,  and  terminated  in  absolute  tyranny.  Withouteducation,  the 
electors  will  have  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  principle  necessary  to 
direct  them  in  discerning  the  best  measures  or  selecting  the  best  men,  or 
adopting  the  proper  means  to  accomplish  the  great  ends  of  government,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  ofthe  people.  They  will  be 
guided  by  their  own  selnsh  passions  or  narrow  views,  and  lef\  to  follow  in 
blind  submission,  the  counsels  of  a  aage,  or  the  seductions  of  a  demagogue,  as 
chance  may  direct.  Such  electors  coola  teaiccly  fkil  to  appoint  incompetemt 
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or  unworthy  rulers ;  and  in  such  hands  the  wisest  and  freest  constitution  wiU 
fink  into  a  diead  letter,  or  hecome  the  instrument  of  opprcss'ioa  and  corruption. 
Such  were  the  views  which  influenced  our  ancestors  in  the  careful  mea- 
sures they  adopted  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  before 
they  had  secured  even  the  common  comforts  of  life  ;  and  it  is  only  in  follow- 
ing this  noble  example  that  we  can  hope  to  preserve  and  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity the  blessings  which  have  descended  to  us —  blessings  which  he 
ooJy  can  appreciate  who  has  groaned  under  the  rod  of  tyranny,  or  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  oppression  in  other  lands.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  our  efforts  must  be  extended,  our  sacrifices  increased,  in  proportion 
to  our  sphere  of  action.  They  founded  establishments  for  one  or  two  millions 
of  people.  We  must  form  them  for  twelve  millions,  and  must  place  them 
upon  such  a  basis  that  they  vnU  gradually  exicnd  thetnselves  to  meet  the 
Vfontt  qftlte  fifty  milUona  who  will  occupy  these  States  while  many  of  us 
are  yet  alive,  unless  we  wish  to  see  our  political  institutions  crumbling  into 
ruin  firom  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  those  to  whose  care  they  are 
entrusted. 

Our  population  advances  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  Itnown  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.    During  some  single  hour  which  we  may  devote  to  reflection  on  this 
subject,  according  to  the  estimates  founded  on  the  increase  of  our  population 
for  years  past,  eighty  children  will  be  added  to  our  numbers  in  different  parts 
of  me  Union— hi  24  hours,  2000— and  before  the  close  of  a  year  700,000  of 
these  little  strangers  will  come  among  us.    According  to  similar  estimates, 
t»nlv  350,000  deaths   occur  in  the  same  period.     The   remaining  350,000 
will  be  so  many  added  to  our  population.    In  those  States  where  our  schools 
ire  in  the  best  condition,  one  in  four  of  the  population  is  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  according  to  this  proportion  nearly  100,000  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  children  to  be  taught.     For  these  we  must  provide  in  the  course  of  Uie 
year  1000  new  schools,  and  1000  teachers  capable  of  forming  them  into  good 
men  and  useful  members  of  society,  and  intelligent  and  honest  electors.    In 
the  ibllowlneyear,  an  increased  task  must  be  performed,  and  the  efforts  must 
be  redoubled  from  year  to  year,  even  to  maintain  societv  in  its  present  state 
of  intelligence  and  purity.    But  this  is  not  enough.    Who  does  not  see  daily 
evidence  that  we  need  greatly  to  advance  both  in  intelligence  and  in  purity 
to  resist  the  constant  temptations  arising  from  the  increase  of  luxury  and  the 
love  of  ease,  the  insidious  progress  of  exterior  refinement,  and  the  constantly 
fresh  demands  for  honor  and  office  and  riches  which  these  causes  produce  ? 
Who  will  dare  to  rely  on  these  deceptive  appearances  of  prosperity,  this  de- 
lusive glare  of  wealth  and  glory  ?    The  trunk  of  the  tree  may  rise,  and  its 
branches  spread,  and  its  leaves  expand,  and  its  fruits  ripen,  so  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  gratify  the  taste  of  every  spectator ;  but  unless  its  roots  spread 
wider  and  strike  deeper  in  the  same  proportion,  it  only  becomes  a  broader 
mark  and  an  easier  prey  for  the  first  blast  of  the  tempest,  and  will  present  a 
jnore  conspicuous  and  lamentable  scene  of  destruction. 

It  is  as  patriots  no  less  than  as  christians  that  we  should  look  at  this  subject 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  The  labors  of  our  legislators,  our  magistrates 
and  our  ministers  must  be  all  equally  in  vain,  unless  there  is  intelligence  on 
wbicn  they  can  act,  and  principle  to  which  they  can  appeal,  cultivated  in 
childhood  and  matured  in  riper  years.  Nay,  without  this,  the  legislator,  the 
magistrate,  and  the  minister,  will  descend  together  into  the  same  gulf  of 
ignorance  and  corruption. 

But  bow  are  these  great  objects  to  be  secured  ?  To  act  upon  the  present 
generation  is  indeed  comparatively  hopeless ;  and  that  which  is  rising  to  man- 
hood is  fast  advancing  beyond  our  reach.  Still  we  hope  that  the  measures 
now  adopting  will  not  be  useless  to  them.  But  in  thirtythree  years  the  ex- 
isting generation  will  be  past,  and  their  places  in  society,  in  our  council 
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chambers,  oar  courts  and  public  offices  will  be  filled  by  those  who  now  occupy 
our  nurseries  and  schools.  It  is  tliere  that  the  redemption  of  the  nation  must 
be  accomplislied,  and  the  continuance  of  its  institutions  be  secured.  It 
is  on  these  future  electors  and  rulers  of  our  country  that  we  must  act.  It  is 
these  whom  we  must  prepare  to  resist  its  progress  to  ruin,  or  revive  its  fading 
glories. 

To  prepare  them  for  this  creat  work — Xo  fit  them  for  sustaining  before 
jealous  enemies  and  anxious  fiends,  the  freest,  noblest  system  of  govern- 
ment the  world  ever  saw — they  must  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  power — 
they  must  be  inspired  with  the  appropriate  disposition.  Their  minds  must 
be  trained  to  vigor  and  stored  with  knowledge  to  give  them  the  capacity  for 
■o  great  a  task  ;  and  their  bodies  must  be  disciplined  to  that  hardihood  neces- 
sary to  sustain  them  in  its  execution.  But  if  this  be  all,  it  may  only  place  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  madman  or  an  assassin.  It  is  power  abused  which 
we  have  most  to  dread  ;  and  it  matters  little,  for  the  moment  at  least,  whether 
it  be  in  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  nation  or  a  corrupt  king.  The  guilty  will 
still  triumph  and  the  innocent  suffer.  Nor  is  that  freedom  worth  the  name 
which  leaves  a  people^  in  bondage  to  their  passions  and  in  dread  of  one 
another.  The  meridian  splendor  of  science  may  only  serve,  like  the  blaze  of 
the  northern  lights,  to  display  a  scene  of  desolation  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  revive. 

In  the  language  of  a  late  eloquent  discourse,  *  Man  may  master  nature 
to  become  in  turn  its  slave.* — *  Civilization,  so  far  from  being  able  of  itself 
to  give  moral  strength  and  elevation,  includes  causes  of  degradation  which 
nothing  but  the  religious  principle  can  withstand.  This  gives  life,  strength, 
elevation  to  the  mind.  It  has  accomplished  more  ;  has  strengthened  man  to 
do  and  to  suffer  more  than  any  other  principle.'  And  in  speaking  of  religion, 
we  mean  Christianity — the  religion  of  the  Bible.  In  the  language  of  the 
same  writer, '  We  know  no  other  religion  ;  for  whatever  of  truth  we  find  in 
other  systems  is  but  a  faint  anticipation  or  reflection  of  this.'  It  is  in  the  Bible 
we  find  the  only  permanent  charter  of  liberty  ;  the  only  principle  which  makes 
US  truly  free  in  teaching  us  to  disregard  all  the  vain  promises  and  threatenings 
of  man  in  view  of  the  protection  of  an  Almighty  hand,  and  the  retributions 
of  another  world.  He  whose  hopes  and  fears  terminate  in  anything  short  of 
Deity,  or  rest  on  any  thing  but  the  assurances  of  his  word,  is  ever  in  slavery 
to  the  influence  of  man,  and  the  uncertainties  of  time. 

If  our  country  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  blessings  and  privileges,  it  is 
by  combining  sound  instruction  with  the  training  which  will  form  the 
character,  and  foundinsr  both  upon  the  religion  oi  the  Bible.  Education 
most  no  longer  be  conK)unded  with  Instructionj  which  is  in  truth,  only  a 
means  in  that  course  of  training  which  is  designed  to  produce  men.  It 
must  be  thorough  in  its  character  and  universal  in  its  application.  We  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  remark  of  De  Rosso,  a  distinguished  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Fisa,  who  was  at  the  same  time  much  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education.  He  observed  that  these  two  objects  of  pursuit 
were  closely  allied  ;  that  the  business  of  the  legislator  was  to  continve 
the  education  of  the  man  when  age  had  released  liim  from  the  control  of 
masters  and  tutors.  It  is  in  this  enlarged  sense  that  we  wish  to  see  the 
subject  taken  up.  Nay  more  ;  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world  itself 
is  but  a  vast  institution  in  which  the  great  Educator  of  our  race  has  been 
fbr  centuries  training  nations  as  well  as  individuals  by  every  method  of 
instruction  and  discipline ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe  the 
course  of  Providence  in  this  immense  system  of  education  as  a  model  for 
our  own  imitation,  so  far  as  he  has  seen  fit  to  delegate  the  power  to  us. 

Bat  the  means  of  education,  once  devised,  must  be  universally  applied. 
No  effni  is  perhaps  more  important  than  to  educate  that  sex  who  are  des* 
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lined  to  gi?e  the  infant  mind  its  first  impression.  We  fear  no  plant  of 
improvement  can  be  effectual  which  do  not  aim  at  purifying  these  fonn- 
tains  of  maternal  influence,  whoso  clear  or  turbid  waters  may  be  perceived 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  stream,  and  after  bein^  apparently  lost  in 
the  floods  of  influence  poured  in  from  other  quarters,  oflen  reappear,  and 
give  their  hue  to  the  broad  river  which  is  flowing  into  the  ocean. 

Next  in  importance  to  Female  Education  we  deem  the  subject  of  hrfant 
JEdMcation.  Mothers  must  not  only  be  properly  educated,  but  they  must  be 
taught  and  prepared  to  educate  their  children  It  seems  to  us  capable  of 
demonstration,  that  no  thorough  influence  of  tho  kind  to  be  desired  can  be 
exerted  on  tho  character  of  a  generation,  unless  it  be  eommenced  at  the 
period  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible.  Leave  the  child  six  years,  and 
many  of  his  propensities  will  become  fixed  ;  many  of  his  habits  established 
beyond  the  hope  of  change.  Means  must  be  provided  for  the  education 
of  orphans,  and  of  those  infants  scarcely  less  than  orphans,  who  onacoount 
of  the  ill  health,  or  oppressive  labors,  or  distracting  cares,  or  incapacity  of 
their  mothers,  are  consigned  to  domestics,  who  seldom  have  any  degree  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  such  a  task.  For  this  purpose  we  know  of 
no  efficient  plan  in  the  actual  state  of  society  but  the  establishment  of  /n- 
fant  Schools ;  and  we  believe  this  must  be  the  basis  of  every  efiicient  sys- 
tem of  national  education. 

At  the  present  moment  and  in  reference  to  practieal  effort,  Primary 
Schools  are  the  paramount  object  of  attention,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  they  need  radical  reformation  as  to  the  subjects  and  manner  of  in- 
struction. 

In  the  same  rank  are  to  be  placed  our  Sunday  Schools ^  not  only  as  afford- 
ing important  supplementary  instruction  to  that  afibrded  by  our  primary 
ijoEools,  but  as  moans  of  occupying  usefully  a  day  too  often  spent  in  cor- 
rupting idleness ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  these  also  are  susceptible 
of  important  improvements. 

When  improvements  in  schools  are  devised  and  proposed,  the  only  means 
for  carrying  them  into  effect  will  be  to  provide  competent  teachers  and  to 
prepare  them  for  their  task,  not  only  by  a  course  of^  instruction,  designed 
for  their  personal  improvement,  but  by  teaching  themhow  to  instruct  ond 
to  educate.  For  this  purpose.  Seminaries  for  Teachers  must  be  founded,  d»- 
Toted  exclusively  to  this  object,  as  is  done  in  the  most  improved  countries 
of  Europe.  But  in  order  to  secure  to  this  great  cause,  the  laborer  who  is 
thus  qualified,  another  step  not  less  important  must  be  taken.  ^  psrma^ 
nent  class  of  instructers  must  be  formed  by  elevating  them  to  a  higher  rank 
in  society,  and  afibrding  them  an  adequate  support.  We  are  ashamed  to 
flpeak  or  that  parsimony  which  prevails  in  so  many  portions  of  our  coun- 
try :  but  we  ask,  how  can  we  anticipate  any  improvement  in  our  schools 
«o  lon^  as  the  pav  of  our  teachers  so  generally  compels  them  to  take  rank 
in  their  modes  of  living  and  in  society  with  day  laborers,  and  absolutely 
preeludes  the  time  and  the  means  of  improvement  by  books  and  study. 
We  fully  agree  in  opinion  with  a  correspondent  who  observes  :  '  The  oflice 
of  teachers  ought  to  take  rank  with  the  magistracy  and  the  ministry.  It 
ought  to  be  coveted  by  men  of  the  best  talents,  and  rewarded  by  the  best 
salaries.*  It  is  not  usually  to  be  expected  that  men  who  are  capable  of 
occupying  a  place  in  professional  life,  which  will  bring  them  into  the  so- 
ciety of  tne  first  in  the  land,  and  furnish  them  the  means  of  maintaining 
their  station  in  it,  will  abandon  these  for  one  which  subjects  them  to  severe 
l&borsy  without  adequate  compensation,  without  respect,  and  too  often 
without  gratitude. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  foundation  for  national  improvement  should  be 
laid,  broad  and  deep,  in  the  education  of  children  fi^Dm  the  earliest  age ; 
and  especially  in  the  preparation  of  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cultivate  the 
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posed,  the  editor  designs  to  render  it  what  its  name  implies  —  Annals  of 
Education  and  Instruction  —  and  to  draw  from  other  countries  and  other 
affeS)  the  results  which  experience  affords,  and  especially  such  as  his  own 
observation  has  led  him  to  verify,  in  reference  to  the  mreat  principles  of 
education,  and  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  A  considerable  collection 
of  materials  derived  from  personal  observation  of  foreign  institutions,  and 
personal  interviews  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  Eu- 
rope, among  whom  were  Pestalozzi  and  Feilenber^,  a  collection  of  the  most 
recent  and  valuable  books  on  this  subject,  a  series  of  foreign  periodicals 
devoted  to  it,  and  the  correspondence  of  many  friends  of  education  aJ)road, 
will,  we  trust,  furnish  one  department  of  the  Annals  with  much  that  is  vidu- 
able  and  practical.  Another  portion  of  tlie  w^ork  will  be  devoted  to  the 
results  of  experiments  in  the  schools,  institutions,  and  families  of  our  own 
country ;  and  in  reference  to  this  object  he  solicits  communications  from 
thos3  engaged  in  education,  accompanied  by  their  names.  A  third  division 
of  the  work  will  be  occupied  with  essays,  discussions,  and  reviews,  and  the 
remainder  with  notices  of  books  and  general  intelligence,  which  will  render 
the  work  as  far  as  may  be,  a  Journal  of  tlie  Literary  Institutions  of  our 
country,  and  a  record  of  the  ereneral  state  and  jirogrcss  of  education.  In 
the  two  last  departments  ho  Tias  secured  the  aid  of  gentlemen  who  enjoy 
the  public  confidence,  whose  rich  experience  and  important  views  on  thie 
subject,  he  hopes  thus  to  elicit  for  the  benefit  of  our  numerous  rising 
■eminaries,  and  whose  extended  correspondence  places  them  in  communi- 
cation with  the  friends  of  education  throughout  our  country. 

In  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  managed,  he 
trusts  they  are  sufficiently  developed  in  the  remarks  alieadv  made,  and 
deems  it  more  proper  to  rofer  to  the  present  and  future  numbers,  than  to 
attempt  a  more  extended  statement,  whose  necessary  brevity  on  a  subject 
■o  vast,  would  only  render  it  liable  to  misinterpretation.  He  oelieves  there 
are  great  and  immutable  principles  in  education,  as  in  every  other  science, 
and  among  these  ho  regards  that  already  stated  as  holding  the  first  rank — 
that  knowledge  and  instruction  are  but  means  to  the  great  ends  of  educa- 
tion, the  formation  of  the  moral  being,  and  his  preparation,  by  the  harmo- 
nious dcvelopement  of  all  his  powers,  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  every 
Btaf  e  of  his  existence.  At  the  same  time  he  believes  with  a  distinguished 
writer  that,  *  Utter  ignorance  is  the  most  effectual  fortification  to  a  vicious 
state  of  the  mind,  not  only  defeating  the  ultimate  efficacy  of  tlie  means  for 
making  men  wiser  and  better,  but  standing  in  preliminary  defiance  to  their 
very  application.'  He  hails  every  effort  made  for  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge, as  an  inroad  upon  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  the  introduction  of  truth,  and  tlie  influence  of  moral  principle  and 
religious  feeling.  But  while  he  adheres  stcdfastly  to  such  great  principles, 
he  considers  others  as  still  to  be  settled  by  observation,  experiment,  and 
discussion,  and  he  is  anxious  to  make  the  Journal  subservient  to  their  ex- 
amination. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  in  which  these  principles  aris  to  be  applied,  he 
is  no  optimist ;  nor  does  he  even  believe  tliat  his  own  favorite  plans  are  best 
in  all  cases.  He  wishes  to  adopt  as  his  motto  in  education,  that  so  often 
appealed  to  by  theologians ; — 

In  priucipiis  anitas,  ' 

In  dubiis  libertas, 

In  omnibus,  ct  super  omnia,  caritas. 

In  fVmdamental  principles,  unity  —  on  doubtful  points,  liberty  —  in  all  things 
and  above  all  things,  charity. 
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Art.  I. —  Sketches  of  Hofwyl.     Lettek  V. 

Tlie  principles  by  which  the  pupil  is  to  be  guided  in  the  acquisition  of 

knowledge. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  You  are  familiar  with  the  general  prm- 
ciples  of  the  Productive  School  of  education  of  which  Fellen- 
berg  has  been  so  important  a  member.  In  accordance  with 
these  he  divides  the  whole  period  of  education  into  two  principal 
portions.  The  first  should  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  develop- 
tnent  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers.  The 
second  to  their  application^  or  to  the  acquisition  of  that  positive 
knowledge  which  the  destination  or  taste  of  the  pupil  may  re- 
quire. Of  course,  knowledge  must  be  acquired  during  the 
first  period  as  the  only  means  of  developing  the  mind,  but  he 
believes  it  should  not  be  made  the  primary  object.  There 
should  be  a  course,  not  regulated  by  the  order  oi  science,  nor 
by  any  fixed  rule,  but  by  die  necessities  of  the  individual. 

The  subjects  of  attention  in  this  period  of  education  should 
be  as  various  as  the  faculties  to  be  developed.  It  would  be 
considered  very  irrational  to  leave  one  limb  in  inactivity  in 
order  to  devote  the  time  exclusively  to  the  exercise  of  the 
other,  when  both  were  equally  in  need  of  invigoration ;  or  to 
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cover  the  eyes  for  months  in  succession,  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  ear  for  music.  It  is  not  less  so  to  employ  a  child  for 
months  together  in  an  occupation  which  calls  into  exercise  one 
set  of  faculties,  and  leaves  another  dormant.  Tlie  whole  system 
should  march  harmoniously  togetlier.  The  feebleness  of  his 
young  mind  requires  that  it  should  not  be  occupied  too  long  at 
once.  The  infantile  powers,  both  bodily  and  mental,  demand 
frequent  changes  of  occupation — and  are  incapable  of  tliat  con- 
centration necessary  to  success  in  the  course  we  have  described. 
For  this  reason,  in  place  of  extending  the  circle  of  studies  as 
the  pupil  advances,  as  is  usually  done,  it  should  be  by  degrees 
more  contracted,  and  he  should  be  required  to  apply  more 
closely  to  a  single  subject,  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  It  is 
only  when  the  development  of  the  faculties  is  completed,  and 
the  time  for  their  application  is  arrived,  that  it  is  proper  to  con- 
tinue for  months  in  succession,  the  same  pursuits. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  pursuing  these  studies,  the  views 
of  Fellenberg  are  also  in  accordance  with  the  essential  principle 
of  the  productive  system.  His  maxim  is,  '  that  only  which  a 
man  produces  by  combining  the  materials  presented  to  him,  or 
which  he,  to  a  certain  degree,  reproduces  in  his  imagination, 
until  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  own  train  of  thought,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  acquisition ;  or  can  contribute  satisfactorily  to 
the  development  of  his  mind.'  The  duty  of  the  instructer  is, 
not  to  create  powers,  but  to  develope  tliose  already  existing  by 
exciting  them  to  action  —  not  to  infuse  knowledge  into  the  brain 
of  his  pupils,  but  to  direct  him  in  acquiring  it.  It  is  to  point 
out  the  objects  which  demand  his  attention,  and  which  are 
adapted  to  Lis  age  and  capacity,  to  prevent  hun  from  following 
circuitous  or  erroneous  paths,  or  attending  to  unimportant  par- 
ticulars, which  would  only  produce  loss  of  time ;  to  lead  him  to 
observe  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  assist  him  in  overcoming  or 
explaining  the  difficulties  he  encounters.  If  the  pupil  need 
more  aid  than  this,  it  is  usually  an  evidence  tliat  the  task  is 
beyond  his  present  strength  —  it  should  be  deferred  until  his 
mind  is  developed  and  invigorated  by  other  means. 

It  is  with  these  views  that  he  is  required  to  take  each  step, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  himself,  without  being  carried  in  tlie 
arms  of  the  instructer.  He  must  be  led  not  only  to  observe 
and  describe,  but  to  connect  and  classify  tlie  objects  he  observes, 
to  combine  tlie  facts  he  may  have  learned,  and  deduce  princi- 
ples ;  and  again  reduce  these  principles  to  others  more  general 
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and  more  simple.  He  must  be  caUed  on  to  apply  them  t5^ 
other  circumstances,  to  employ  them  in  ascertaining  or  verify- ' 
ing  other  facts,  and  in  performing  new  operations  of  experiment 
or  of  practical  utility,  to  devise  the  means  of  accomplishing  an 
object  proposed,  or  discover  the  method  of  establishing  as  a^ 
general  truth,  the  result  of  a  single  experiment,  as  in  geometry 
and  mathematics.  In  short  he  should  be  taught  that  all  human 
science  has  been  constructed  by  means  of  the  same  faculties, 
in  various  degrees  of  power  and  activity,  which  he  himself 
possesses,  from  the  materials  which  are  also  within  his  reach 
either  in  observation  or  in  history.  At  the  same  time  he  mus^ 
be  reminded  diat  men  have  been  accumulating  facts  and  ob- 
servations for  ages  —  that  many  have  devoted  their  whole  lives 
to  arrange  them  and  deduce  from  them  certain  principles, 
which  have  been  established  on  their  present  basis  only  after 
repeated  failures ;  that  a  life  would  scarcely  suffice  to  produce 
completely  a  single  science,  and  that  on  this  account,  he  must 
often  be  content  to  rely  on  the  testimony  of  other  men  in  re- 
gard to  facts  and  principles,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
ascertain,  and  avail  himself  of  the  experience  and  remarks  of 
others,  where  it  would  occupy  too  much  time,  or  require  great- 
er advances  in  knowledge  to  obtain  the  results  for  himself.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  course  of  reasoning  is  not  to  be  presented 
at  once  in  its  abstract  form,  but  on  the  contrary  it  should  be  the 
result  of  his  own  inquiries  and  remarks  under  the  guidance  of 
the  instructer. 

In  this  view,  observation  should  always  precede  reasoning. 
Theory  should  always  be  founded  upon  practice.     In  language, 
for  instance,  let  a  number  of  examples  be  presented,  in  which 
the  same  arrangement  or  form  prevails.     The  most  inattentive 
child  of  ordinary  capacity,  will  be  struck  by  the  resemblance, 
will  imitate  the  form  when  required  to  construct  new  sentences 
of  the  same  sort,  and  will  usually,  of  himself,  express  the  rule 
which  they  illustrate.     Present  him  a  geometrical  figure,  give^ 
him  its  name,  and  employ  him  in  observing  the  relation  of  its  I 
sides  and  angles,  and  he  will  speedily  produce  a  definition  more  f 
or  less  perfect.     Show  him  a  mineral,  a  plant,  an  animal,  andl 
require  a  descripdon  of  its  form  and  parts ;  present  a  number  t 
m  succession,  require  him  to  compare  them,  and  to  arrange  J 
those  which  are  similar,  to  observe  the  parts  which  are  com- 1 
mon  to  several  of  these  groups,  and  to  all,  and  you  lead  him  J 
to  the  ideas  of  individual,  qpecies,  and  genus.     He  is  nowj 
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j^repared  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  others  have  per- 
1  formed  the  same  task,  and  to  listen  with  eagerness  and  interest 
]  to  the  rules,  definitions,  and  classification  which  they  have 
■  formed  after  more  extensive  observations,  or  more  mature 
I  reflection;  to  use  them  in  correcting  his  own,  and  to  seek 
I  thenceforward  to  avail  himself  of  these  aids,  so  valuable  in 
I  avoiding  error,  and  arriving  speedily  at  general  truths.  He 
f  thus  learns  the  necessity  of  receiving  with  implicit  confidence 
I  such  statements  from  authentic  sources,  as  his  own  experience 
I  does  not  permit  him  to  verify. 

\  The  same  course  should  be  pursued  as  far  as  possible  in 
moral  subjeciSy  and  with  the  same  uhimate  precaution.  Let 
him  be  taught  to  examine,  to  reason  in  regard  to  all  which  he 
can  discover ;  let  him  be  made  to  feel  his  ignorance  on  other 
points,  to  perceive  that  there  are  subjects  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  observation  or  inquiry,  and  then  he  may  be 
taught  to  welcome  the  light  of  revelation,  and  to  transfer  to  the 
word  of  Grod,  that  faith  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  re- 
pose in  the  declarations  of  men. 

But  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with  materials 
which  are  not  within  his  reach,  or  assist  him  in  difficulties 
which  he  is  himself  incapable  of  surmounting ;  he  should  be 
invariably  required  to  reproduce  what  he  has  learned  in  de- 
scriptions and  analyses,  both  oral  and  written ;  to  recast  the 
subject  in  his  own  mould,  to  illustrate  the  object  described,  and 
the  reasoning  employed  in  his  own  mode ;  and  to  express  the 
views  and  opinions  to  which  they  have  led  him,  or  the  feelings 
they  have  excited. 

This  method  of  instruction  is  not  only  best  adapted  to  give 
the  pupil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  he  acquires,  but  is  also 
the  best  means  of  exercising  the  faculties,  and  the  only  method 
of  enabling  the  educator  to  ascertain  the  capacity  and  defects  of 
the  pupil,  whose  character  he  is  called  upon  to  form. 

I  Letter  VI. 

I  STfce  pleasure  of  inteilectual  effort,  and  the  love  of  knowledge  potoerful 
^  stimulants  to  exertion. 

My  Dear  Friend — In  the  view  of  Fellenberg  it  is  also  a 
point  of  essential  importance  in  education,  to  render  every  sub- 
ject, and  every  occupation  to  which  the  child  is  called  upon  to 
attend,  as  interesting  as  possible. 

The  attention  which  we  pay  to  a  subject,  the  facility  with 
which  we  receive  impressions,  and  the  success  with  which  we 
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perfonn  any  labour,  are,  from  the  necessity  of  our  nature,  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  they  excite.  To  attempt  to  excite  a 
painful  interest  by  severe  punishments,  when  the  opposite  course  . 
may  be  taken,  is  to  produce  associations  which  will  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  employment  in  question  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. This  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  condemning  such  a  plan, 
without  speaking  of  the  utter  want  of  benevolence  which  it 
involves,  or  of  the  question  whether  we  have  a  right  to  trample 
upon  the  buds  of  childish  enjoyment  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
pupil  an  additional  amount  of  laiowledge  —  of  knowledge,  too, 
\frhich  his  repugnance  proves  is  not  adapted  to  his  state  or 
capacity ;  and  whose  acquisition  will  become  easy  as  well  as 
agreeable  at  a  later  period. 

But  experience  proves  that  other  means  are  adequate,  nay 
more  efficacious,  for  producing  that  degree  of  interest  wliich  is 
necessary  to  lead  on  the  pupil  in  studies  suited  to  his  age  and 
development. 

It  is  by  no  means  allowable  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg  to  ren- 
der labour  a  mere  amusement ;  or  to  reduce  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  to  a  series  of  games.     This  would  deprive  us  of  the 
means  which  study,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  industry,  affords  • 
in  exciting  the  powers  to  vigorous  action,  in  cultivating  die  habit 
of  self-government,  and  in  preparing  the  individual  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  and  labours  of  real  life  with  courage  and  per- 
severance.    It  would  produce  a  feeble  development,  a  sickly 
taste,  which  longs  after  some  exterior  excitement,  and  demands 
that  everything  which  is  presented  should  be  rendered  palatable,  | 
m  place  of  that  healthy,  intellectual  appetite,  which  finds  its  f 
gratification  in  that  which  nourishes.     It  is,  in  fact,  encouraging  I 
the  taste  for  play,  and  not  for  study,  and  rendering  knowledge  I 
a  means  when  it  should  be  presented  as  the  end.  J 

The  principles  already  described,  if  carried  into  effect  from 
infancy,  will  almost  of  themselves,  lead  to  this  result.  The 
Creator  has  so  formed  us,  that  our  very  enjoyment  consists  in 
the  active  employment  of  our  powers.  The  butterfly  does  not 
more  truly  rejoice  to  flutter  in  the  sunbeams,  or  the  lamb  to 
sport  in  the  meadows,  than  the  child  to  exercise  the  powers 
which  God  has  given  him,  if  the  proper  objects  are  presented 
to  engage  them.  Were  it  a  principle  to  present  only  such 
objects,  to  demand  only  such  effi)rts  as  are  adapted  to  their 
capacity  of  mind,  and  the  powers  of  attention  belonging  to  their 
age  and  their  system,  the  employment  of  their  minds  in  the 
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{Pursuit  of  knowledge,  would  interest  them  no  less  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  bodies  in  play. 

Unfortunately  the  eai-ly  methods  of  education  too  often  leave 
many  of  tlieir  powers  unawakened,  by  confining  the  view  of 
the  child  to  the  narrow  circle  of  objects  found  in  his  nursery 
or  play  ground,  because  the  duties  or  the  indolence  of  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  him  do  not  permit  that  watchfulness 
which  is  necessary  in  a  more  extended  circle  of  observation, 
nor  even  guidance  and  assistance  in  discovering  new  objects  and 
modes  of  exercise.  His  expanding  faculties  are  restrained  lest 
they  should  interfere  with  the  convenience  of  others,  instead  of 
allowing  them  ample  space,  and  the  free  use  of  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  examination  of  all  that  is  presented  to  him, 
and  the  execution  of  all  the  projects  and  experiments  which 
would  serve  as  exercises  for  his  ingenuity,  and  a  means  of  lead- 
ing him  on  to  the  acquisition  of  new  facts,  and  the  habit  of  more 
accurate  observations. 

.    A  rational  course  of  education  is  often  obstructed  by  the 
demands  which  necessity  or  prejudice  makes  for  the  earliest 
instruction  possible.     The  child  is  thus  obliged  to  confine  him- 
ri^lf  for  hours  to  the  same  positions  and  the  same  tasks,  at  an  age 
j  when  his  body  writhes  with  impatience  under  such  constant  re- 
I  straints ;  and  his  mind  is  confused  and  wearied  by  the  necessity 
I  of  fixing  its  feeble  powers  of  attention  so  long  on  a  single  subject. 
1  So  long  as  the  demands  of  parents,  or  the  necessity  which  cir- 
Siumstances  seem  to  impose,  require  this  premature  development, 
/the  educator  is  compelled  to  submit,  or  to  leave  the  task  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  pursue  it  merely  as  a  means  of 
earning  bread.     He  must  therefore  endeavour  to  provide  by 
greater  exertions,  and  by  ihe  aid  of  artificial  arrangements,  those 
means  of  cheerfiihiess  wnich  should  arise  naturally  from  giving 
only  such  tasks  to  each  pupil,  as  would  excite,  without  fatiguing 
his  mind  ;  and  the  child  must  be  taught  to  sacrifice  his  inclina- 
tions and  to  make  efibrts  which  would  not  otherwise  be  demand- 
ed, to  gratify  hb  parents  and  comply  with  the  universal  prejudice. 

Letter  VH. 

Mearu  of  interesting  pupUa  in  their  studies. 

Mt  Dear  Friend — You  will  probably  ask  how  the  object 
proposed  in  my  last  letter  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  order  to 
reader  a  study  interesting,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
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present  it  in  connexion  with  the  practical  purposes  to  which  it 
IS  to  be  applied,  or  with  sensible  and  practical  illusttations  by 
means  of  objects,  pictures,  experiments,  or  narrativ  Jl. 

Thus  the  study  of  a  language  should  be  connected  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  history  of  those  who  speak  it ;  and  that  of  the 
mathematics,  natural  history,  and  morak,  with  their  practical 
application.  In  the  language  of  Fellenberg ;  '  Instruction  should 
be  followed  by  action  as  closely  as  the  lightning  by  the  thunder, 
and  the  life  should  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  studies. 
They  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  put  in  execution 
any  plan  or  experiments  which  their  studies  have  suggested ; 
and  will  thus  gain  more  than  by  any  direct  explanation.  It  is 
in  this  mode  only  that  we  can  hope  to  prevent  that  lamentable 
contrast  so  often  visible  between  the  opinions  and  actions  of 
men,  and  which  is  frequently  caused  by  the  entire  separation  of 
theory  and  practice  to  which  their  early  education  has  accus- 
tomed them.' 

It  is  also  very  important  to  maintain  a  degree  of  harmony 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  the  pupils.     Each  science  should  be 
connected  by  as  many  links  as  possible  with  every  other.  '  The 
extent  of  scientific  cultivation  demanded  at  the  present  day,' 
says  Fellenberg,  '  renders  it  particularly  desirable  that  every 
part  of  the  great  edifice  should  be  arranged  in  a  certain  harmony 
with  the  rest ;  that  all  should  be  so  intimately  united  that  the 
portions  most  heterogeneous  may  contribute  mutually  to  the  sup* 
port  of  each  other,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  fabric' 
Their  mutual  dependence  should  be  illustrated,  and  the  light 
and  aid  they  affi)rd  each  other  be  pointed  out.      Thus  geog- 
raphy  and   history   are   closely   connected   with  the  natural 
sciences ;  and  both  derive  important  aid  fi-om  the  mathematics ;  I 
drawing  also  has  its  interest  greatly  increased  when  allied  with  * 
these  pursuits,  by  calling  on  the  pupil  to  design  the  objects  he   , 
described,  and  draw  the  diagrams  and  maps  and  sketches  ne- 
cessary  to  illustrate  the  subjects  of  his  study.     The  description  | 
of  the  objects  observed  includes  their  form  and  size,  involving  ^ 
the  principles  and  definitions  of  geometry,'  and  at  the  same  time 
brings  into  requisition  the  principles  of  language.     Where  sev- 
eral languages  are  studied,  the  analogies  and  distinctions  dis- 
covered in  comparing  them,  give  new  interest  to  every  one,  and 
fiimish  in  themselves  a  rich  field  of  observation.    The  relation 
observable  between  the  language,  and  the  general  knowledge 
or  fevorite  sciences  of  a  people,  and  the  influence  of  the  lauQ- 
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{Pursuit  of  knowledge,  would  interest  them  no  less  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  bodies  in  play. 

Unfortunately  the  eai-ly  methods  of  education  too  often  leave 
many  of  tlieir  powers  unawakened,  by  confining  the  view  of 
the  child  to  the  narrow  circle  of  objects  found  in  his  nursery 
or  play  ground,  because  the  duties  or  the  indolence  of  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  him  do  not  permit  that  watchfulness 
which  is  necessary  in  a  more  extended  circle  of  observation, 
nor  even  guidance  and  assistance  in  discovering  new  objects  and 
modes  of  exercise.  His  expanding  faculties  are  restrained  lest 
they  should  interfere  with  the  convenience  of  others,  instead  of 
allowing  them  ample  space,  and  the  free  use  of  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  examination  of  all  that  is  presented  to  him, 
and  the  execution  of  all  the  projects  and  experiments  which 
would  serve  as  exercises  for  his  ingenuity,  and  a  means  of  lead- 
ing him  on  to  the  acquisition  of  new  facts,  and  the  habit  of  more 
accurate  observations. 

.    A  rational  course  of  education  is  often  obstructed  by  the 
demands  which  necessity  or  prejudice  makes  for  the  earliest 
instruction  possible.     The  child  is  thus  obliged  to  confine  him- 
ri^lf  for  hours  to  the  same  positions  and  the  same  tasks,  at  an  age 
j  when  his  body  writhes  with  impatience  under  such  constant  re- 
straints ;  and  his  mind  is  confused  and  wearied  by  the  necessity 
of  fixing  its  feeble  powers  of  attention  so  long  on  a  single  subject. 
So  long  as  the  demands  of  parents,  or  the  necessity  which  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  impose,  require  this  premature  development, 
."the  educator  is  compelled  to  submit,  or  to  leave  the  task  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  pursue  it  merely  as  a  means  of 
earning  bread.     He  must  therefore  endeavour  to  provide  by 
greater  exertions,  and  by  ihe  aid  of  artificial  arrangements,  those 
means  of  cheerfiihiess  wnich  should  arise  naturally  from  giving 
only  such  tasks  to  each  pupil,  as  would  excite,  without  fatiguing 
his  mind  ;  and  the  child  must  be  taught  to  sacrifice  his  inclina- 
tions and  to  make  efibrts  which  would  not  otherwise  be  demand- 
ed, to  gratify  hb  parents  and  comply  with  the  universal  prejudice. 

Letter  VB. 

Means  of  interesting  pupUa  in  their  studies. 

My  Dear  Friend — You  will  probably  ask  how  the  object 
proposed  in  my  last  letter  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  order  to 
reftder  a  study  mteresting,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
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present  it  in  connexion  with  the  practical  purposes  to  which  it 
IS  to  be  applied,  or  with  sensible  and  practical  illusttations  i^y 
means  of  objects,  pictures,  experiments,  or  narrativJR 

Thus  the  study  of  a  language  should  be  connected  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  history  of  those  who  speak  it ;  and  that  of  Ae 
mathematics,  natural  history,  and  morals,  with  their  practical 
application.  In  the  language  of  Fellenberg ;  '  Instruction  should 
be  followed  by  action  as  closely  as  the  lightning  by  the  thunder, 
and  the  life  should  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  studies. 
They  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  put  in  execution 
any  plan  or  experiments  which  their  studies  have  suggested ; 
and  will  thus  gain  more  than  by  any  direct  explanation.  It  is 
in  this  mode  only  that  we  can  hope  to  prevent  that  lamentable 
contrast  so  often  visible  between  the  opinions  and  actions  of 
men,  and  which  is  frequently  caused  by  the  entire  separation  of 
theory  and  practice  to  which  their  early  education  has  accus- 
tomed them.' 

It  is  also  very  important  to  maintain  a  degree  of  harmony 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  the  pupils.     Each  science  should  be 
connected  by  as  many  links  as  possible  with  every  other.  '  The 
extent  of  scientific  cultivation  demanded  at  the  present  day,*^ 
says  Fellenbere,  '  renders  it  particularly  desirable  that  every 
pm  of  the  greatedifice  should  be  arranged  ia  a  certain  harmonjr 
with  the  rest ;  that  all  should  be  so  intimately  united  that  the 
portions  most  heterogeneous  may  contribute  mutually  to  the  sup- 
port of  each  other,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  fabric' 
Their  mutual  dependence  should  be  illustrated,  and  the  light 
and  aid  they  affi)rd  each  other  be  pointed  out.      Thus  geog- 
raphy  and  history   are   closely   connected   with  the  natural 
sciences ;  and  both  derive  important  aid  fi'om  the  mathematics ;  I 
drawing  also  has  its  interest  greatly  increased  when  allied  with  ' 
these  pursuits,  by  calling  on  the  pupil  to  design  the  objects  he   , 
described,  and  draw  the  diagrams  and  maps  and  sketches  ne- 
cessary to  illustrate  the  subjects  of  his  study.     The  description  | 
of  the  objects  observed  includes  their  form  and  size,  involving  # 
the  principles  and  definitions  of  geometry,  and  at  the  same  time 
brings  into  requisition  the  principles  of  language.     Where  sev- 
eral languages  are  studied,  the  analogies  and  distinctions  dis- 
covered in  comparing  them,  give  new  interest  to  every  one,  and 
furnish  in  themselves  a  rich  field  of  observation.    The  relation 
observable  between  the  language,  and  the  general  knowledge 
or  fovorite  sciences  of  a  people,  and  the  inifiuence  of  the  laoo- 
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guage  on  the  sciences,  character,  and  alliances  of  nations,  may 
alsp  be  referred  to,  although  in  its  extent,  it  is  a  subject  of  pro- 
found phillsophical  investigation.  But  the  pupil  of  every  age 
will  take  deep  interest  in  tracing  the  connexions  and  variations 
of4anguages  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  observing  the  traces 
of  colonies,  of  conquests,  of  the  union  of  nations,  of  the 
influence  of  learned  men  and  the  progress  of  science,  in  the 
mixture  of  foreign  words  and  idioms  which  is  found  in  the  mod- 
em languages,  and  which  distinguishes  them  especially  from  the 
more  ancient. 

The  connexion  of  tlie  rhythm  and  tones  of  music,  with  those 
employed  in  poetry  and  declamation,  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  obvious  neglect  of  an  important  aid  to  the  development 
of  the  taste,  and  powers  of  elocution. 

Above  all,  the  connexion  and  influence  of  these  various 
studies  upon  the  moral  powers  and  religious  feelings  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  books  employed  in  teaching  the 
languages  should  also  be  made  the  instruments  of  conveying 
lessons  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  should  tend  to  confirm  and  ele- 
vate the  religious  feelings.  Nature,  and  the  sciences  connected 
with  it,  as  well  as  history,  afibrd  important  and  ample  means  of 
enlarging  the  moral  horizon  and  elevating  the  moral  feeling. 
The  mathematical  sciences  and  their  application  furnish  fre- 
quent occasion  to  admire  the  power  which  God  has  given  to 
man  of  measuring  space  and  extending  his  calculation  through 
future  periods  of  time,  while  it  is  highly  important  to  keep  in 
view  of  the  pupil  the  difierence  between  its  demonstrations 
founded  in  hypothesis,  and  never  applicable,  without  modifica- 
tion to  facts,  and  those  proofs  which  rest  on  moral  evidence. 

An  air  of  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  himself, 
is  a  circumstance  of  the  first  importance  in  inspiring  the  pupil's 
interest  in  his  studies.  A  severe,  magisterial  air,  may  imjx)se 
silence  and  excite  awe,  but  will  never  rouse  to  exertion  or  ani- 
mate to  inquiry.  The  pupil  should  see  that  tlie  instnicter  him- 
self is  deeply  interested  in  his  task,  or  he  will  not  fail  to  regard 
it  with  indifference.  Even  animals  are  not  insensible  to  the 
cheering  tones  of  their  master,  and  the  susceptible  feelings  of 
youth  imbibe  at  once  the  tint  of  surrounding  objects.  If  chil- 
dren can  be  induced  to  commence  their  tasks  with  gaiety,  they 
accomplish  them  with  ease.  If  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  gloom 
of  their  teacher  casts  a  shadow  over  the  subjects  he  presents, 
they,  approach  them  with  reluctance,  and  attend  to  them  without 
zeal  or  interest. 
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The  same  great  principles  are  applied  to  tlie  education  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  a  life  of  labour.  They  are  to  be 
prepared  for  tlieir  daily  round  of  occupations  by  exciting  that 
interest  in  their  laboiu-s  and  associating  pleasures  with  them 
which  shall  not  only  diminish  their  toil,  but  inspire  attachmeflt 
to  them.  On  lliis  principle  is  founded  the  Agricultural  or 
Rural  School  of  Hofwyl,  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  brief  out- 
line in  my  next  letter. 

Letter  VIU. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  The  agricultural  population  of  every 
country  forms  the  mass  of  tlic  nation.  It  embraces  most  of 
its  physical  strengtli,  and,  if  well  educated,  it  is  usually  the  most 
virtuous,  tlie  most  substantial  part  of  tlie  comnumity.  Their 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  comprising  that  of  day 
labourers,  is  therefore  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
this  was  the  prominent  object  of  Fellenberg  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  mstitutions.  It  is  not  accomplished,  in  his  view, 
by  raising  tliem  above  their  employment,  or  by  inspiring  a  taste 
for  otlier  occupations,  which  will  render  this  irksome.  It  is  by 
inspiring  attaclunent  to  die  ground  they  cultivate,  by  leading 
them  to  find  happiness  in  this  employment  of  their  faculties, 
and  in  the  result  of  their  labours.  Is  it  asked,  How  shall  tliis 
be  effected  ?  Fellenberg  replies,  by  improving  agricuhure ;  by 
rendering  it  honorable ;  by  elevating  its  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  called  to  exercise  it.  This  influence  must 
be  exerted,  not  merely  on  proprietors  and  overseers  in  die  great 
schemes  and  arrangements  of  an  estate,  but  on  die  indivuliuil 
labourers  in  the  minute  details  of  daily  life.  They  should  be 
taught,  as  far  as  possible,  to  find  resources  for  intellectual  occu- 
pation and  enjoyment,  in  every  process  of  labour,  in  every  soil 
they  till,  in  every  plant  or  insect  diey  encounter,  in  every  change 
they  observe  in  the  air,  or  the  earth,  or  its  productions.  They 
must  especially  be  led  to  recognise  throughout  the  hand  of  the 
Deity,  to  acknowledge  his  blessings,  to  bow  to  his  chastise- 
ments, and  to  feel  their  dependence  u^x^n  him. 

The  Rural  School  of  Hofw}^l  is  intended  to  accomplish  this 
object  by  training  children  to  a  life  of  labour,  and  especially  to 
an  agricultural  life ;  and  cultivating  Uicir  inteUcctual  and  moral 
faculties,  at  die  same  ume,  that  they  may  understand  the  pro- 
cesses they  perform,  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  advan- 
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tages  and  the  duty  of  industry,  instead  of  engaging  in  it  as  an 
irksome  mechanical  task. 

Their  physical  education  rests  upon  the  same  principles  as 
tjjat  of  those  who  are  destined  to  literary  pursuits ;  but  neces- 
sarily requires  modifications  in  reference  to  tlieir  future  mode 
of  life.     The  most  simple  methods  of  living,  and  tlie  habit  of 

i)erforming  for  themselves  all  tliat  the  cleanliness  and  the  com- 
brt  of  their  rooms  for  lodging,  eating,  and  instruction  require, 
are  obviously  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  their  food,  and  the  airiness  of  their  apartments,  and 
other  things  necessary  to  health,  are  attended  to  with  care.  The 
increased  exposure  to  wind  and  weather  wliich  their  employ- 
ment requires,  not  only  serves  as  a  better  preparation  for  their 
future  life,  but  secures  them  from  a  multitude  of  little  indispo- 
sitions, in  which  the  pupils  of  tlie  more  favored  classes  suffer. 
They  are  accustomed  to  go  bareheaded  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  barefooted  in  the  summer.  Their  beds  are  of  straw. 
Their  clothing  is  as  simple  as  possible,  but  always  kept  whole. 
Their  food  (which  they  assist  in  preparing),  consists,  like 
that  of  the  Swiss  peasants,  generally  of  soup,  vegetables,  bread, 
and  milk,  at  every  meal.  They  have  meat  but  once  or  twice 
in  the  week,  and  wine  (the  wine  of  the  country  resembling 
our  cider),  only  at  their  occasional  festivals,  at  the  harvest  home, 
the  new  year,  and  tlie  birthday  of  Vehrli.  The  aspect  of 
health  and  cheerfubess  which  pervades  tlie  school,  is  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  all  dieir  physical  wants  arc  amply  provided 
for. 

The  following  sketch  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  daily 
routine  of  the  institution.     The  pupils  are  awakened  at  half 

f)ast  four  or  half  past  five,  according  to  theu*  ages.  Half  an 
lour  is  allowed  them  for  washing  and  making  their  beds.  After 
a  lesson  of  one  hour  in  summer,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  win- 
ter, they  attend  to  devotional  exercises  and  breakfast.  Here 
the  task  of  each  division  and  individual  is  assigned  for  the  day 
by  their  teacher  Vehrli.  At  eleven  diey  return  to  dinner,  and 
then  have  a  second  lesson  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  ?we  or 
six,  according  to  the  season,  they  have  a  piece  of  bread ;  and 
a  tliird  lesson  of  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  at  seven  tliey  sup. 
An  assembly  is  then  held  for  tlie  review  of  the  day,  which  is 
closed  with  devotional  exercises,  and  die  younger  pupils  go  to 
bed.  The  elder  again  receive  insti-uclion,  or  occupy  themselves 
in  some  useful  manner. 
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During  the  winter,  when  their  employments  are  not  sufficiently 
active,  they  pass  an  hour  in  tlie  evening  in  gymnastic  exercises 
or  active  games. 

During  the  summer,  they  are  occupied  almost  entirely  witli 
the  labours  of  tlie  field,  proportioned  to  tlieir  capacity  and 
strength.  The  youngest  arc  employed  in  gathering  stones  and 
weeds  from  tlie  fields.  At  tliis  season,  ten  or  twelve  hours  on 
an  average  are  devoted  to  labour,  and  tlirce  or  four  to  instruc- 
tion, when  circumstances  allow  it.  During  haying  and  harvest, 
instruction  is  omitted ;  and  die  pupils  have  sometimes  volun- 
teered to  labor  seventeen  hours  daily;  but  diis  is  seldom 
allowed. 

During  die  winter  they  spend  seven  to  nine  hours  in  labour, 
and  receive  five  or  even  six  hours  of  instruction.  The  time 
which  is  not  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  catde,  threshing,  and 
other  labours  of  the  farm,  is  employed  in  making  baskets,  straw 
mats,  in  selecting  seeds,  and  in  breaking  up  stones  for  repah-ine 
the  roads.  As  an  additional  occupation,  as  well  as  a  usefm 
one,  all  die  pupils  are  taught  to  sew,  so  far  as  to  mend  their 
own  clothes ;  but  to  avoid  taking  them  from  dieir  work,  this 
task  is  usually  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  girls'  school  under  the 
direction  of  the  housekeeper. 

In  addition  to  this,  every  pupil  has  some  part  of  die  house-hold 
economy  entrusted  to  him.  One  person,  for  example,  is  assigned 
to  keep  each  of  the  rooms  clean  5  another  to  take  charge  of  the 
tools ;  another  die  slates,  fcc.,  in  order  to  give  the  habit  of 
responsibility  and  regularity,  as  well  as  to  accustom  them  to 
their  occupations.  Their  tasks  are  assigned,  and  superintended 
by  three  persons,  called  the  household  council,  and  are  changed 
every  three  mondis,  in  order  to  accustom  all  to  each  branch  of 
duty.  Even  die  children  have  some  litde  task  assigned  them, 
that  they  may  imbibe  the  same  spii'it  and  the  same  habits. 

Tliey  are  also  furnished  with  the  opportunities  and  induce- 
ments to  voluntary  labour  on  their  own  account.  Each  of  the 
younger  boys  has  a  litUe  garden  spot  for  vegetables,  and  another 
for  flowers,  which  he  cultivates  himself  in  his  leisure  hours. 
He  is  allowed  no  manure  but  that  which  he  collects  from  the 
roads,  or  from  die  dry  leaves  of  autumn.  He  disposes  of  the 
productions  as  he  pleases.  If  he  sells  them  to  the  establish- 
ment, they  are  credited  to  him,  and  at  die  end  of  the  year,  the 
money  is  paid  to  him.  He  may  eidier  employ  it,  or  place  it  at 
interest  in  the  establishment,  even  if  only  a  franc.     A  iruit  tree 
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is  also  assigned  to  every  tvvo  or  three  boys,  who  take  care  of  it, 
and  dispose  of  its  fruits  in  the  sarae  manner.  The  elder  pupils 
assist  llie  younger  in  these  occupations. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  tlie  general  arrangements  of  die 
Agricultural  School. 


Art.  II. — ^Infant  Education.    No.  II. 

Should  any  parent  who  has  read  the  article  inserted  in  a  re- 
cent nurtiber,  on  tlie  subject  of  Infant  Education,  again  take 
up  this  work,  we  w^ould  venture  to  address  to  him  a  few  remarks. 

You  have  seen  tlie  views  expressed  on  the  'training'  of 
children,  which  is  required  by  tlie  scriptural  injunction,  and  the 
age  at  which  it  should  begin,  in  order  to  secure  die  accomplish- 
ment of  the  promise  annexed.  You  have  been  convinced,  we 
trust,  that  you  must  educate  your  child,  whether  you  choose  it 
or  not ;  that  every  action,  and  word,  and  look,  and  tone  of 
voice,  have  dieir  influence  upon  it ;  that  die  manner  in  which 
you  take  care  of  its  body  and  supply  its  daily  wants,  has  no 
small  eflfect ;  and  tiiat  tlie  circumstances  in  which  you  live,  will 
have  a  serious,  an  almost  uncontrollable  power  in  forming  its 
character,  and  deciding  its  future  destiny.  You  are  ready  to 
say,  '  Who  is  sufficient  for  diese  things  ?  Who  can  discharge 
such  a  responsibility  ?  Who  can  guard  against  such  dangers  ?* 
Your  feeling  is  natural.  But  do  not,  dierefore,  sit  down  in  de- 
spair. It  is  a  responsibility  you  have  voluntarily  assumed.  It 
is  one  you  cannot  escape.  It  is  a  task  imposed  on  you  by  Divine 
Providence,  and  you  may  look  with  confidence  to  him  for  guidr- 
once  and  aid.  Do  not  neglect  your  duty  entirely,  because  you 
are  in  danger  of  not  performing  it  perfecdy.  On  die  contrary, 
if  your  danger  be  so  great,  let  your  efforts  be  proportionally 
vigorous  to  avoid  it.  Let  them  be  directed  to  everything  which 
has  been  referred  to  as  having  an  influence  on  the  infantile 
character. 

The  first  effort  is  to  he  made  upon  yourself.  It  is  *out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  die  mouth  speaketh ;'  and  if  all  that 
you  say  and  do  has  an  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse  die 
fountain  in  order  to  purify  the  streams.  As  die  first  step  to- 
wards the  proper  educadon  of  your  children, — be  yourself  what 
you  wish  them  to  be. 
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Watch  over  your  own  health,  that  you  may  impart  to  them  a 
vigorous  constitution,  and  tliat  you  may  not  injure  their  charac- 
ter, by  tJie  gloom  and  irritability  arising  from  disease.  Avoid 
every  habit,  deny  yourself  every  gratification,  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  it,  lest  they  should  injure  tliemselves  in  following  your 
example.  Above  all,  '  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'  any  of 
those  poisons  which  will  introduce  tlieni  to  the  high  road  of  in- 
temperance. Can  it  be  necessary,  at  this  day,  to  add ;  Do  not 
give  them  to  your  children.  More  than  one  parent  has  trained 
his  child  to  be  a  drunkard,  by  commencing  widi  comfortmg 
cordials  and  elixirs,  or  habituating  him  to  the  soothing  effects  of 
opiates,  to  escape  from  his  restlessness  or  ill  temper. 

Watch  over  your  own  heart.  See  that  tlie  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel reign  there.  See  that  it  be  so  predominant  tliat  it  shall  be 
evident,  even  to  your  children,  that  you  are  governed  by  it. 
When  you  feel  disposed  to  irritation,  repeat  the  whole  alphabet 
as  Caesar  did,  rather  than  suffer  a  word,  or  look,  or  tone  to  es- 
cape you,  which  shall  bear  tlie  features  of  die  demoniac  spirit 
of  anger ;  and  when  you  are  overtaken  in  diis  besetting  sin  of 
an  educator  (as  you  probably  often  will  be),  in  addition  to  other 
means  of  resistance,  be  persuaded  to  try  an  experiment,  which 
has  more  dian  once  been  successful ;  confess  it  to  your  child, 
and  express  your  sorrow.  Nothing  will  be  a  more  powerful 
check  upon  yourself,  or  a  more  impressive  warning  to  him  not 
to  imitate  you.  Be  equally  cautious  in  the  temper  you  exhibit 
towards  others,  and  die  spirit  you  show  in  your  remai-ks  con- 
cerning them.  Be  doubly  so  in  your  own  conduct.  Let  your 
child  learn  from  your  example  *tobe  hospitable,  courteous;' 
'  to  seek  not  her  own  things  but  die  diings  of  others ;'  *  to  sufier 
long  and  be  kind ;'  *  to  bear  all  diings,  to  hope  all  things,  to 
endure  all  things.' 

Regulate  your  personal  habits,  and  your  house,  as  a  positive 
duty,  in  a  manner  which  shall  teach  him  that  cleanliness  and 
order  which  are  essential  to  his  healdi  and  happiness  and  suc- 
cess in  life.  Let  everydiing,  so  far  as  possible,  be  calculated 
to  habituate  him  to  simplicity,  to  frugality,  to  humility,  to  de- 
pendence on  himself,  in  place  of  an  indolent  spirit  of  relying  on 
odiers.  Accustom  him  to  constant  activity  in  some  innocent  or 
useful  mode.  It  is  in  the  moments  of  idleness  and  lisdessness 
that  evil  thoughts  intrude,  corrupt  feelings  strengthen,  and  cor- 
rupt habits  are  formed  and  fixed.  In  this  view,  furnish  him 
such  employments  as  will  attract  him,  as  will  seiTC  to  give 
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strengtli  to  his  body  and  cheerfulness  to  his  feelmgs,  and  not 
merely  those  whose  value  and  interest  a  mature  mind  only  can 
feel. 

Watch  constantly  over  all  that  surrounds  him  in  his  tender 
years.  You  cannot  indeed  take  him  out  of  the  world,  or  remove 
him  entirely  from  its  temptations ;  but  do  not  on  diat  account 
suffer  any  word  to  be  spoken,  or  any  evil  action  to  be  done  in 
his  presence,  which  you  can  prevent. 

We  have  spoken  tJius  far  of  tlie  training  which  precedes  the 
period  of  direct  instruction.  But  tliis  will  arrive  probably 
sooner  dian  you  are  aware.  We  need  not  tell  you  to  teach  him 
names.  He  would  learn  them  in  spite  of  efforts  to  tlie  con- 
trary. In  teaching  diem,  however;  do  not  imitate  a  child's  in- 
correct pronunciation,  which  arises  more  from  the  want  of  habit 
tlian  of  ear ;  it  must  retard  the  period  when  he  will  speak  cor- 
rectly. But  before  he  can  distinguish  or  })ronounce  namesy  lose 
no  opportunity  to  teach  Imn  things,  or  radier  let  him  learn  them. 
Give  him  various  objects  to  feel  and  examine,  and  aid  him  in 
discovering  all  about  diem.  Do  not  interrupt  his  observations 
when  he  seems  intensely  occupied  by  a  single  object,  by  of- 
ficious attempts  to  amuse  him.  Give  him  nothing  valuable 
which  he  can  destroy ;  but  do  not  be  too  anxious  about  die  de- 
struction of  diose  of  litde  value ;  and  above  all  do  not  punish 
him  for  the  experiments  he  makes  to  ascertain  their  Qualities ; 
or  for  any  abuse  of  diem,  arising  from  his  ignorance.  How  can 
he  know  diat  paper  can  be  torn,  or  glass  broken,  or  what  it  will 
bear  until  he  has  tried  it  ?  And  if  he  destroy  a  plaything,  was  it 
not  bought  for  his  benefit  ?  And  are  you  sure  diat  die  knowledge 
he  gains  by  this  analysis  of  its  parts  is  not  more  valuable  than 
the  amusement  he  would  derive  from  it  otherwise  ? 

The  subjects  of  instruction  will  be  as  various  as  the  objects 
around  them,  and  as  irregular  as  the  events  of  die  day.  And 
it  matters  litde  what  part  of  general  knowledge  occupies  the 
child  in  his  first  years.  But  there  is  one  branch  of  instruction 
which  ought  to  be  begun  at  die  earliest  period  possible ;  we 
mean  religious  instruction.  We  have  spoken  of  the  practical 
exhibition  of  religion  in  die  life.  But  the  first  dawTiings  of  reason 
must  be  watched  to  communicate  direct  instruction  —  to  seize 
every  favorable  occasion  for  it  to  associate  with  every  object 
and  event.  The  command  of  God  is,  '  Thou  shalt  teach  diese 
things  diligendy  unto  thy  children  and  shalt  talk  of  them,  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
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when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.'  On  this  point 
the  Mahometan,  the  Hindoo,  and  the  Christian,  are  theoreitcaUy 
in  accord,  though  we  fear  tlie  Non-Cliristian  world  are  practtr- 
cally  in  advance  of  us,  in  then*  early  and  constant  attention  to 
their  sacred  books.  We  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  here  of  the 
remarks  of  several  writers,  differing  materially  in  sentiment,  as 
more  forcible  dian  any  we  can  offer. 

Dr  Priestley,  whose  views  on  many  points  are  widely  differ- 
rent  from  our  own,  observes  on  tliis  subject : 

'  The  first  thing  a  Christian  should  inculcate  upon  his  child, 
as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  receiving  such  impressions,  is  the 
knowledge  of  his  Maker,  and  a  steady  principle  of  obedience 
to  him ;  the  idea  of  his  living  under  the  inspection  and  govern- 
ment of  an  invisible  Being,  who  will  raise  him  from  the  dead  to 
an  immortal  life,  and  who  will  reward  or  punish  him  according 
to  his  character  and  actions  here,' 

*  On  these  plain  principles,  I  hesitate  not  to  assert,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, that  rdigion  is  the  first  rational  object  of  education.' 

'  By  teaching  religion  to  children,  perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
we  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  imbecility  of  their  rational 
faculties,  and  inculcate  truth  by  such  a  kind  of  mechanical  pre- 
judice as  would  enforce  the  belief  of  anj'thing.  But  is  not  the 
whole  of  our  treatment  of  children  necessarily  of  a  piece  with 
this ;  and  do  we  not  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  our  own  opin- 
ions and  practices,  before  they  can  be  acquainted  with  the  prop- 
er grounds  on  wnich  their  belief  ought  to  rest  ?  Why  then 
should  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  authority  (influence  ?)  of  a 
parent  in  other  things,  and  make  an  exception  with  respect  to 
religion  only  ? ' 

*  I  will  add  as  an  argument  that  must  more  especially  en- 
force the  religious  instruction  of  children,  that,  in  fact,  a  man 
has  no  choice,  but  whether  his  child  shall  imbibe  the  principles 
of  true  or  false  religion,  i.  e.  what  he  himself  shall  deem  to  be 
so ;  as  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  tlie  minds  of  his 
children  free  from  all  impressions  of  this  kind,  unless  they  con- 
verse with  nobody  but  himself  and  a  few  select  friends,  who 
may  be  apprized  of  his  scheme,  and  concur  with  him  in  it.' 

On  this  subject  Mrs  Moore  asks.  Shall  not  religious  principles 
and  duties  *  be  impressed,  be  inculcated,  be  enforced,  as  early, 
as  constantly,  as  fundamentally,  with  the  same  earnest  push- 
ing on  to  continual  progress,  witli  tlie  same  constant  refer- 
ence to  first  principles,  as  are  used  in  those  aits  which  merely 
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strength  to  liis  body  and  cheerfulness  to  his  feelings,  and  not 
merely  tliose  whose  value  and  interest  a  mature  mind  only  can 
feel. 

Watch  canstantly  over  all  thai  surrounds  him  in  his  tender 
years.  You  cannot  indeed  take  him  out  of  tlie  world,  or  remove 
him  entirely  from  its  temptations ;  but  do  not  on  that  account 
suffer  any  word  to  be  sj)oken,  or  any  evil  action  to  be  done  in 
his  presence,  which  you  can  prevent. 

We  have  spoken  tJius  far  of  tlie  training  which  precedes  the 
period  of  direct  instruction.  But  this  will  arrive  probably 
sooner  dian  you  are  aware.  We  need  not  tell  you  to  teach  him 
names.  He  would  learn  them  in  spite  of  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary. In  teaching  them,  however,  do  not  imitate  a  child's  in- 
correct pronunciation,  which  arises  more  from  the  want  of  habit 
llian  of  ear ;  it  must  retard  the  period  when  he  will  speak  cor- 
recdy.  But  before  he  can  distinguish  or  pronounce  names,  lose 
no  opportunity  to  teach  him  things,  or  ratlier  let  him  learn  them. 
Give  him  various  objects  to  feel  and  examine,  and  aid  him  in 
discovering  all  about  diem.  Do  not  interrupt  his  observations 
when  he  seems  intensely  occupied  by  a  single  object,  by  of- 
ficious attempts  to  amuse  him.  Give  him  nodiiug  valuable 
which  he  can  destroy ;  but  do  not  be  too  anxious  about  the  de- 
struction of  tliose  of  little  value ;  and  above  all  do  not  punish 
him  for  the  experiments  he  makes  to  ascertain  their  qualities ; 
or  for  any  abuse  of  diem,  arising  from  his  ignorance.  How  can 
he  know  diat  paper  can  be  torn,  or  glass  broken,  or  what  it  will 
bear  until  he  has  tried  it  ?  And  if  he  destroy  a  plaything,  was  it 
not  bought  for  his  benefit  ?  And  are  you  sure  diat  the  knowledge 
he  gains  by  this  analysis  of  its  parts  is  not  more  valuable  than 
the  amusement  he  would  derive  from  it  otherwise  ? 

The  subjects  of  instruction  will  be  as  various  as  the  objects 
around  them,  and  as  irregular  as  the  events  of  the  day.  And 
it  matters  litde  what  part  of  general  knowledge  occupies  the 
child  in  his  first  years.  But  diere  is  one  branch  of  instruction 
which  ought  to  be  begun  at  the  earliest  period  possible ;  we 
mean  religious  instruction.  We  have  spoken  of  the  practiced 
exhibition  of  religion  in  die  life.  But  die  first  dawnings  of  reason 
must  be  watched  to  communicate  direct  instruction  —  to  seize 
every  favorable  occasion  for  it  to  associate  with  every  object 
and  event.  The  command  of  God  is,  *  Thou  slialt  teach  these 
things  diligendy  unto  thy  children  and  shalttalk  of  diem,  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
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the  state,  its  actual  influence  on  the  condition  of  schools  is 
paralyzing.* 

New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  have  from 
the  first  adopted  the  plan  of  taxation.  In  Vermont  they  have 
a  small  fund,  but  no  aid  has  yet  been  afforded  by  it  to  schools. 
In  these  states,  especially  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts, 
where  the  system  has  been  long  tested,  agreeably  to  the  views 
of  Dr  Wayland,  they  have  felt  no  need  of  a  fund. 

Of  the  system  in  New  Hampshire,  Gov.  Bell,  says ;  '  The 
effect  of  this  system  has  been  very  salutary.  Scarcely  a  single 
native  citizen  imder  forty  years  of  age,  of  either  sex,  can  be 
found  who  has  not  been  taught  to  read  and  write  their  native 
language.  It  has  elevated  the  character  of  our  population,  in 
point  of  intelligence  and  correct  moral  habits.' 

A  distinguished  gentleman  in  Vermont,  who  has  long  paid 
careful  attention  to  die  subject,  thus  writes  :  '  However  defec- 
tive our  laws  on  this  subject  may  appear  to  those  who  are  abroad, 
the  beneficial  effects  that  have  resulted  cannot  be  questioned. 
Very  few  men  or  women  can  be  found  in  this  state,  natives  of 
the  state,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  employ  figures  for 
common  purposes.' 

Of  the  common  schools  in  Massachusetts,  Gov.  Lincoln, 
says :  '  The  practical  operation  of  the  laws  has  been,  to  secure 
in  every  district  and  village  of  the  Commonwealth^  the  means 
of  regular  instruction  to  children  in  the  elementary  branches  of 

•  The  following  anecdote  just  received  from  a  careful  observer  of  our 
■chools,  serves  to  illustrate  our  remarks. 

'  I  visited  a  school  of  about  thirty  scholars  the  other  day,  which  I  learned 
wa«  regarded  by  the  members  of  the  district  as  in  a  better  condition  than 
usual.    "  The  teacher,"  said  they,  "  is  very  odd,  but  he  is  doing  well."  The 
oddity  to  which  they  alluded  may  be  easily  explained.   He  found  no  reading 
books  except  three  American  Preceptors,  about  as  many  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  American  Orator,  a  few  Testaments,  and  a  few  Jack  Halyards  in  the 
school.    To  supply  this  deficiencyJIie  furnishes  them  with  a  new  book  oc- 
casionally, at  tus  own  expense.     The  scholars  of  the  class  take  the  book,  ^  ' 
and  read  each  a  sentence  or  two  from  it  in  succession,    f  hev  are  also  fur-  ^ 
nished  with  newspapers,  as  a  partial  substitute  for  books.     In  addition  to 
this  the  teacher  converses  with  them  familiarly  on  the  subjects  of  their 
reading ;  and  oflen  questions  them  about  what  they  have  read.    He  has 
used  unwearied  exertion  to  induce  the  proprietors  of  the  school  to  visit  it  I 
frequenUy  ;  but  few  have  yet  been  induced  to  call.    To  the  Board  of  Visitors  | 
he  has  been  still  more  urgent,  but  although  his  school  has  been  in  operation  1 
five  or  six  weeks,  they  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance.     For  his  ser-  I 
vices  in  the  tcbgol,  the  instructer  receives  eleven  and  a  half  dollars  per  I 
^^''^y  *^MHH||£^  to  pay  his  own  board !     Such  is  the  encouragement^  I 
and  mieh  H^^^^^bsation  which  faithful  school-masters  often  receive.       ^ 
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adorn  human  life  ?  Shall  we  not  seize  the  happy  period  when 
the  memory  is  strong,  tlic  mind  and  all  its  powers  vigorous  and 
active,  the  imagination  busy  and  all  alive,  the  heart  flexible,  the 
temper  ductile,  the  conscience  tender,  curiosity  awake,  fear 
powerful,  hope  eager,  love  ardent ;  shall  we  not  seize  diis  perioJ 
for  inculcating  tliat  knowledge  and  impressing  tliose  principles 
which  are  to  form  the  character  and  fix  tlie  destination  for  eter- 
nity?' 

Madame  Genlis  obser\^6s  very  justly :  *  Conscience  is  a  guide 
little  to  be  depended  on,  unless  accompanied  by  religion.  Give 
your  scholar  religious  sentiments;  persuade  him  diat  every 
moment  of  his  life  the  Divine  Being  sees  and  hears  him ;  and 
impress  his  mind  with  tliis  sublime  and  important  principle.' 

^Devotional  feelings,'  says  Mrs  Barbauld,  *  should  be  im- 
pressed as  early  as  possible  on  tlic  infant  mind.  Being  fully 
convinced  diat  they  cannot  be  impressed  too  soon,  and  diat  a 
child,  to  feel  the  full  force  of  die  idea  of  God,  ought  never  to 
remember  die  time  when  he  had  no  such  idea,  I  would  en- 
deavour to  impress  them  by  connecting  religion  widi  a  variety 
of  sensible  objects ;  with  all  diat  he  sees,  all  that  he  hears,  all 
that  affects  his  yoimg  mind  with  wonder  or  delight ;  and  dius 
by  deep,  strong,  and  permanent  associations  to  lay  die  best 
foundation  for  practical  devotion  in  future  life.'  On  the  last 
point,  Dr  Priesdcy  remarks :  *  Persons  whose  education  has 
been  much  neglected,  and  who  begin  to  hear  of  religion  and 
apply  diemselves  to  it  late  in  life,  can  never  have  the  devotion- 
al feelings  of  diose  who  have  had  a  religious  education ;  nor 
can  it  be  expected  that  diey  will  be  uniformly  influenced  by 
them.  They  may  use  the  same  language,  but  their  feelings 
will,  notwithstanding,  be  very  different.' 

We  do  not  intend,  in  any  of  our  remarks,  to  prescribe  to  pa- 
rents or  instructers  what  theological  system  they  shall  teach ; 
but  we  would  urge  them,  by  all  die  motives  presented,  to  in- 
culcate, at  the  earliest  period^  those  great  tniths  which  may 
have  the  proper  effect  of  religion  in  binding  man  to  his  Maker 
— ^in  enstamping  the  divine  image  upon  liis  soul,  and  in  pre- 
paring him  tlius  for  never  ending  enjoyment.  We  would  urge 
them  by  another  motive  of  a  character  entirely  practical. 
There  is  no  mediod  of  discipline  so  effectual  as  that  which 
leads  the  child  to  refer  all  his  duties  and  actions  to  an  Omni- 
present Being,  who  will  call  him  to  account  for  actions  which 
his  parents  cannot  see,  and  feelings  which  diey  cannot  discover, 
and  to  live  in  the  consciousness  of  his  presence. 
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Art.  III. —  Harnisch  on  Practical  or  Intermediate 

Schools. 

Die  Deutsche  Burgerschule, —  Eine  Anwtxsung  wie  fur  den  gesamnUen 
Mttlesiand  zwtckmdssige  Schulen  zu  begrunden,  in  das  rechte  Fer- 
hdltniss  zu  den  hestehenden  Schulanstalten  zu  setzen,  und  in  ge- 
segneten  Fortgangt  zu  erlialten  sind.  Fur  sdmmtliche  StcuUs-und  Gt- 
mtindebeamte,  fyc, 

German  Citizen  or  Practical  Schools. —  A  treatise,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  sliow  how  appropriate  schools  ought  to  be  established  for  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  what  relation  they  ought  to  hold  to  the  schools 
now  in  existence,  and  how  tfuy  may  be  continued  in  a  happy  stale  of 
improvement.  For  civil  and  religious  officers,  and  all  active  and  re- 
Jlective  men,  in  city  and  country,  particularly  the  directors  ofscliools. 
By  Dr  W.  Harnisch.    Halle.  1830. 

Dr  Harnisch  is  a  veteran  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  has 
been  devoted  to  it  in  various  ways  for  twentyfour  years  with 
great  success,  and  is  now  director  of  the  seminary  for  teachers 
at  Weissenfels  in  Prussia. 

In  the  above  named  work  he  takes  up  a  subject  which  has 
long  been  near  his  heart,  but  hitherto  not  treated  of  in  its  full 
extent.  To  understand  what  it  is,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
society  in  Germany  is  divided  into' three  classes,  peasants,  citi- 
zens, and  noblemen.  The  first  include  those  who  cultivate  the 
land,  engage  in  handicraft  work,  or  do  both ;  the  second,  or 
middling  class,  includes  citizens,  military  officers,  those  who 
own  large  estates,  and.  soqie  o/  the  lower  officers  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  third,  the  higher  officers  of  government,  the  nobility, 
&tc.  '  For  these  three  classes,'  says  Dr  Harnisch,  '  there  must 
be  three  grades  of  education.'  The  first  is  already  supplied 
with  popular,  or  elementary  schools  in  abundance  ;  for  the 
third,  there  are  gymnasiums,  high  schools,  and  universities. 
For  the  second,  provision  has  in  some  cases  been  made  by  the 
establishment  of  secondary  high  schools,  uniting  two  courses  in 
the  gymnasiums,  he.  In  general,  however,  proper  provision 
has  not  been  made  for  their  wants  ;  they  are  obliged  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  a  defective  education,  or  go  out  of  their  own  sphere 
to  obtain  better  advantages  at  the  high  schools,  gymnasiums,  and 
universities.  The  author's  object,  tlierefore,  in  this  work,  is 
to  urge  upon  his  countrymen,  and  especially  his  rulers,  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  Burger,  citizen,  or  practical  schools, 
which  shall  furnish  this  class  of  society  with  a  thorough  course 
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of  education,  without  requiring  tliem  to  attend  to  classical  litera- 
ture and  the  highest  branches  of  science. 

The  object  for  which  this  work  was  wTitten  seems  about  to 
be  attained.  Petitions  were  presented  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
for  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  it  proposes ;  and 
from  a  letter  we  have  just  received  from  Dr  Hamisch,  accom- 
panying this  work,  and  enclosing  copies  of  letters  from  tlie  king 
of  Prussia  and  his  minister  to  the  author,  we  learn  that  the  king 
has  not  only  approved  of  the  object  but  undertaken  to  patron- 
ise it,  resolved  Uiat  a  seminary  shall  be  established  at  Berlin 
for  the  preparation  of  suitable  teachers  for  schools  of  this  kind, 
and  appointed  Dr  Hamisch  as  its  director.  The  following  note 
from  the  king  to  Dr  Hamisch  is  no  less  honorable  to  the  ruler 
than  to  die  subject,  as  exhibiting  his  personal  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  education. 

'  I  have  read  the  book  respecting  Schools  which  you  sent  to  me 
on  the  third  instant  with  much  interest,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  in 
my  power  to  say  that  in  sending  me  this  excellent  work,  you  have 
shown  me  a  very  gratifying  attention. 

'  I  remain  your  well  wisher, 

Berlin,  May  the  20f/<,  1830.  Frederic  William.* 

We  hope  to  present  extracts  hereafter  from  this  entertaining 
work.  We  believe  tlie  system  which  it  advocates,  and  which 
is  now  adopted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  most  enlightened 
countries  of  Europe,  as  die  metliod  of  settling  the  controversy 
j^so  long  maintained  abroad,  and.recentlyyopened  in  this  country 
^  between  the  Humanists  and  the  kealists,  the  (Jlfisicai  ana  uie 
Practical  Schools  of  Education.*  In  tliis  way  the  claims  of 
both  are  respected ;  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  society  are 
supplied.  We  apprehend  that  we  have  much  to  leam,  in  re- 
gard to  tlie  division  of  labour.  We  cannot  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  this  anxiety  to  be  universal  in  our  acquisitions  and 
labours  which  is  so  common,  must  be  abandoned,  as  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  in  Europe.  We  must  come  back  to  the  simple 
tmth.  '  All  the  members  have  not  the  same  office.'  We  must 
divide  and  parcel  out  the  several  spheres  of  activity  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  and  adapt  our  methods  of  education  and  prepara- 
tion to  each,  if  we  mean  to  have  efficient  agents  in  every  de- 
partment of  literature  and  life,  if  we  expect  to  produce  men 
who  shall  not  merely  gain  a  subsistence  or  a  reputation  for 
themselves,  but  promote  essentially  and  permanently  the  objects 
to  which  they  are  devoted. 

*  See  Annals  of  Education,  No.  I,  Art.  1,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
New  York  Conyention  in  the  present  number. 
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Art.  IV. —  Legislative  Provision  for  Schools. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  ftiends 
of  Education,  held  at  Vie  State  Hoiune  in  Trenton,  on  the  \Wi  of 
J^Tovemher,  1828,  exhibiting  a  succinct  account  of  the  Cammon 
Schools  in  jYew  Jersey. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Kentucky^  on  so  much  of  the  Govemor^s  Message  as  relates  to 
Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Learning, 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  tfie  State 
ofJ^ew  York, 

There  is  more  unanimity  of  feeling  on  the  importance  of 
improving  the  state  of  Education,  than  as  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  To  us,  it  seems,  a  preliminary 
step  is  indispensable  —  to  explore  the  ground  thoroughly. 
Such  is  the  course  taken  by  every  man  who  engages  in  a  pri- 
vate enterprise, —  by  almost  every  benevolent  association  which 
aims  at  cultivating  a  particular  field  of  usefulness, —  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  as  they  accomplish  it,  by  employing  an 
individual  who  shall  devote  himself  to  this  subject.  The  desul- 
tory and  imperfect  reports  of  several  hundred  scattered  individ- 
ual, can  never  give  us  a  complete  view  of  the  defects  of  our 
schools,  or  their  origin,  or  the  best  modes  of  remedying  them. 
One  man,  familiar  with  the  subject,  should  traverse  the  whole 
ground  —  discover  its  actual  state,  compare  different  schools, 
under  different  influences ;  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  apathy 
and  neglect  so  prevalent,  and  the  measures  which  would  be  at 
once  effectual  and  acceptable.  The  energies  of  a  single  well 
balanced  mind  should  be  employed  in  collecting  and  combining 
all  these  elements  into  one  view,  and  in  devising  a  system  of 
remedies  which  shall  be  adequate.  We  regret  diat  this  step, 
recommended  by  many  friends  of  education  several  years  since, 
has  not  been  taken ;  and  we  earnestly  wish  a  subscription  might 
be  set  on  foot  in  each  state  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  tax 
would  be  too  trifling  to  be  felt 

We  shall  only  attempt  at  present  to  exhibit  the  various 
methods  adopted  to  provide  for  the  support  of  schools,  leaving 
the  subject  of  their  organization  for  future  consideration. 

The  provisions  which  have  been  made  for  the  support  of 
schools  may  be  reduced  to  three ;  1st,  by  meanspf  funds ;  2d, 
by  taxation ;  3d,  by  a  combination  of  both. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are  examples  of  the  first  plan, 
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In  those  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe  where  educa- 
tion has  taken  its  rank  as  a  science,  it  is  now  almost  as  singular 
to  question  tlie  importance  of  a  preparatory  seminary  for  teach- 
vcrs,  as  of  a  medical  school  for  physicians.  The  first  step 
which  is  taken  to  improve  tlie  schools  of  a  country,  is  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution.  Each  of  the  smaller 
slates,  and  in  the  largest  states,  each  considerable  district  has 
its  seminary  for  tlie  instructers  of  common  schools ;  and  no 
one  is  considered  qualified  for  this  oflice,  who  has  not  availed 
himself  of  dieir  advantages.  The  result  has  been  to  place 
conunon  education  on  a  new  footing,  to  diffuse  improvements 
with  rapidity,  to  render  the  employment  of  a  teacher  more  re- 
spectable, and  to  ensure  a  succession  of  permanent  instructers 
of  continually  increasing  ability. 

We  have  been  so  accustomed  for  several  years  to  think  of 
this  as  a  settled  point,  that  we  have  found  with  some  surprise 
that  it  was  still  considered  questionable.  We  have  therefore 
solicited  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  furnish  us  with  a  brief  abstract  of 
some  remarks  published  five  years  since,  which  arose  from  his 
own  reflections  without  any  knowledge  of  foreign  institutions  of 
this  kind,  and  in  which  we  think  tlie  question  is  placed  on  its 
proper  footing.  We  would  merely  state,  as  a  single  fact,  on 
the  subject,  that  die  Canton  of  Argovie,  in  Switzerland,  which 
contains  only  150,000  inhabitants,  (a  less  number  than  New 
York  or  Pliiladelphia,)  appropriates  about  $2,000  annually  to 
tlie  support  of  a  seminary  for  teachers.  It  contains  about  thirty 
pupils,  who  are  required  to  remain  two  years,  and  are  supported 
in  part  by  the  state,  and  in  part  by  their  respective  towns,  or 
their  own  private  resources.  Why  cannot  every  district  of  an 
equal  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  prosperous  and  favored 
land,  do  as  much  for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  the 
happiness,  we  may  say  the  salvation,  of  our  country  ?     Ed.] 

REMARKS  ON  SEMINARIES  FOR  TEACHERS, 
By  T.  II.  Gallaudet. 

No  important  result  can  be  attained  with  regard  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  object  which  affects  the  temporal  or  eternal  well- 
Ixjing  of  our  species,  without  enlisting  an  entire  devoteduess  to  it  of 
intelligence,  zeal,  fidelity,  industry,  integrity,  and  practical  exertion. 
What  is  it,  that  has  furnished  us  with  able  divines,  lawyers,  and 
physicians  ?  The  undivided  consecration  of  the  talents  and  efforts 
of  intelligent  and  upright  individuals  to  these  professions.     How 
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have  these  talents  been  matured,  and  these  efforts  been  trained,  to 
their  beneficial  results?  By  a  diligent  course  of  preparation, 
and  a  lang  discipline  in  the  school  of  experience.  We  have  our 
theological,  law,  and  medical  institutions,  in  which  our  young  men 
are  fitted  for  the  pursuit  of  these  respective  professions,  by  deriving 
benefit  from  the  various  sources  of  information  which  libraries,  lec- 
tures, and  experiments  afford.  Unaided  by  such  auxiliaries,  genius, 
however  brilliant ;  invention,  however  prolific ;  observation,  how- 
ever acute ;  ingenuity,  however  ready ;  and  perseverance,  however 
indefatigable,  have  to  grope  their  way,  through  a  long  and  tiresome 
process,  to  the  attainment  of  results  which  a  little  acquaintance 
with  the  labours  of  others  in  the  same  track  of  effort,  would  render 
a  thousand  times  more  easy,  rapid,  and  delightful.  Experience  is 
the  storehouse  of  knowledge.  Now  why  should  not  this  experience 
be  resorted  to  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  education  of  youth  ?  Why 
not  make  this  department  of  human  exertion,  a  profession,  as  well 
as  those  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine  ?  Why  not  have  an  Insti- 
tution Jor  the  training  up  of  Instructers  for  their  sphere  of  labour, 
as  well  as  institutions  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of  the 
divine,  the  lawyer,  or  the  physician  ? 

Can  a  subject  of  more  interest  present  itself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  public?  Does  not  the  future  improvement  of  our 
^cies,  to  which  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  look  forward 
with  such  delightful  anticipation,  depend  on  the  plans  which  are 
adopted  for  the  developement  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  of  man  ?  Must  not  these  plans  begin  with 
infancy  and  childhood?  Do  not  the  attainments  of  the  pupil 
depend  upon  the  talents,  the  fidelity,  and  the  integrity  of  those  by 
whom  he  is  taught?  How  will  he  learn  to  think,  to  speak,  to  read, 
and  to  write  with  accuracy,  unless  his  instructers  are  able  to  teach 
him  ?  Shall  their  ability  depend  upon  their  individual  experience 
and  attainments  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  a  divine,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
physician,  who  has  qualified  himself,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  for  his 
profession,  by  solitary,  unaided,  unadvised,  untaught,  inexperienced 
efforts?  You  do  not  do  this.  Why  not,  then,  require  in  the 
instructers  of  youth,  to  whom  you  commit  the  training  up  of  your 
offspring,  an  adequate  preparation  for  their  most  important  and 
responsible  employment  ? 

But  this  preparatory  discipline  is  considered  indispensable  not 
merely  for  the  learned  professions,  but  for  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  life.  A  term  of  years  is  required  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an 
apprenticeship  to  any  of  the  mechanical  trades.  An  artisan  does 
not  venture  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  till  he  has  under- 
gone this  apprenticeship.  This  training  under  the  instruction  of 
experienced  masters,  is  deemed  of  still  more  importance  in  what 
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are  termed  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  en- 
graving. To  foster  them,  academies  are  formed;  models  are 
collected  ;  lectures  are  delivered ;  and  the  young  novitiate  is  willing 
to  devote  years  of  patient  and  assiduous  labour,  to  fit  himself  fcM* 
success  in  his  profession.  We  hear,  too,  of  what  is  termed  a 
regularly-bred  merchant ;  and  the  drilling  of  the  counter  and  the 
compting-house  is  considered  indispensable  to  prepare  one  for  all 
the  complicated  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce.  And  if  men 
are  to  be  trained  to  arms,  academies  are  established,  at  which 
experience,  ingenuity,  and  science  are  put  in  requisition,  to  qualify 
the  young  and  inexperienced  for  military  exploits.  In  fact  there 
is  scarce  any  pursuit  connected  with  the  business  of  life,  but  what 
men  have  endeavored  to  render  successful,  by  a  process  predicated 
on  well  known  principles  of  human  nature ; — ^by  making  it,  in  the 
first  place,  a  distinct  profession  or  calling ;  then,  by  yielding  to 
those  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  it,  the  deference  which  their 
experience  justly  demands ;  and  finally,  by  compelling  those  who 
would  wish  to  adopt  it,  to  devote  themselves  to  it,  and  to  pass 
through  all  the  preparatory  steps  which  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
summation of  their  acquaintance  both  with  its  theory  and  prac- 
tice. In  this  way  only  we  hope  to  form  good  mechanics,  painters, 
engravers,  sculptors,  farmers,  merchants,  physicians,  and  lawyers. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  illustrations  may  be  considered  of  too 
humble  a  kind.  But  my  subject  is  a  very  practical  one,  and  I 
intend  to  treat  it  in  a  practical  way.  Permit  me,  then,  to  inquire 
of  my  readers,  when  they  wish  to  get  a  shoe  made,  to  whom  they 
apply  ?  Do  they  not  take  considerable  pains  to  find  a  first-rate 
workman ;  one  who  has  learned  his  trade  well,  and  who  can  exe- 
cute his  work  in  the  best  manner?  And  when  our  wives  and 
daughters  want  a  new  bonnet^  or  a  new  dress,  will  they  not  make 
a  great  many  inquiries,  and  take  not  a  few  steps,  and  consume  no 
small  portion  of  very  valuable  time,  to  ascertain  the  important  fact, 
who  is  the  most  skilful  and  tasteful  milliner  and  seamstress  within 
their  reach ;  and  are  they  not  willing  to  undergo  many  inconve- 
niences, and  to  wait  till  their  patience  is  almost  exhausted,  and 
their  wants  very  clamorous,  in  order  to  obtain  the  precious  satis- 
faction of  having  the  work  done  by  hands  whose  skill  and  inge- 
nuity have  been  long  tested,  and  on  whose  experience  and  judg- 
ment in  adjusting  colors,  and  qualities,  and  proportions,  and  sym- 
metry, and  shape,  they  can  safely  rely  ? 

Is  a  shoe,  or  a  bonnet,  to  be  put  in  competition  with  an  immortal 
mind! 

In  your  very  articles  of  dress,  to  clothe  a  frail,  perishable  body, 
that  is  soon  to  become  the  prey  of  corruption,  will  you  be  so  scru- 
pulous in  the  choice  of  those  whom  you  employ  to  make  them : 
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and  yet  feel  no  solicitude  in  requiring  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  formation  of  the  habits,  and  thoughts  and  fecHngs  of  a  soul 
that  is  to  live  for  ever,  a  preparation  for  their  most  responsible 
task ;  an  apprenticeship  to  their  important  calling ;  a  devotedness 
to  a  pursuit  which  involves  all  that  can  affect  the  tenderest  sympa- 
thies of  a  kind  parent,  —  the  most  ardent  hopes  of  a  true  patriot, — 
the  most  expanded  views  of  a  sincere  philanthropist,  —  the  most 
benevolent  wishes  of  a  devout  Christian  ? 

I  am  told  that  the  Patent-office  at  Washington  is  thronged  with 
models  of  machines,  intended  to  facilitate  the  various  processes  of 
mechanical  labour ;  and  I  read,  in  our  public  prints,  of  the  deep 
interest  which  is  felt  in  any  of  those  happy  discoveries  that  are 
made  to  provide  for  the  warts,  and  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  man, 
at  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  rate  ;  and  I  hear  those  eulogized  as 
the  benefactors  of  our  race,  whose  genius  invents,  and  whose 
patient  application  carries  into  effect  any  project  for  winnowing 
some  sheaves  of  wheat  a  little  quicker,  or  spinning  some  threads 
of  cotton  a  little  sooner,  or  prc^lling  a  boat  a  little  faster,  than 
has  heretofore  been  done  ;  and,  all  this  while,  how  comparatively 
few  improvements  are  made,  in  the  process  of  educating  the  youth- 
ful mind ;  and  in  training  it  for  usefulness  in  this  life,  and  for 
happiness  in  the  life  to  come  ! 

Is  human  ingenuity  and  skill  to  be  on  the  alert  in  almost  every 
other  field  of  enterprise  but  this  ?  How  can  we  reconcile  our 
apathy  on  this  subject  with  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  chil- 
dren, to  our  country,  and  to  our  God  ? 

Let  the  same  provision,  then,  be  made  for  giving  success  to  this 
department  of  effort  that  so  liberally  made  for  all  others.  Let  an 
institution  be  established  in  every  state,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
training  up  young  men  for  the  profession  of  instructers  of  youth 
in  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education.  Let  it  be  so 
well  endowed,  by  the  liberality  of  the  public,  or  of  individuals,  as 
to  have  two  or  three  professors,  men  of  talents  and  habits  adapted 
to  the  pursuit,  who  should  devote  their  lives  to  the  object  of  the 
*  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Education  of  Youth,"  and  who  should 
prepare  and  deliver,  and  print,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 

Let  the  institution  be  furnished  with  a  library,  which  shall  con- 
tain all  the  works,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  languages,  that 
can  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  also  with  all  the 
apparatus  that  modern  ingenuity  has  devised  for  this  purpose ;  such 
as  maps,  charts,  globes,  orreries,  dtc. 

Let  there  be  connected  with  the  institution  a  school,  smaller 
or  larger,  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  in  which  the  theories  of 
the  professors  might  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  fi^om  which  daily 
experience  would  derive  a  thousand  useful  instructions. 
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To  such  an  Institution  hi  young  men  resort  wlio  are  ready  to 
devote  themselves  to  tlie  business  of  instructers  of  youth.  Let 
them  attend  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion ;  read  the  best  works ;  take  their  turns  in  the  instruction  of 
the  experimental  school,  and  after  thus  becoming  qualified  for  their 
office,  leave  the  Institution  with  a  suitable  certificate  or  diploma, 
recommending  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

I  have  scarcely  room  to  allude  to  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  such  a  plan.  It  would  direct  the  attention,  and  con- 
centrate the  efforts,  and  inspire  the  zeal,  of  many  worthy  and 
intelligent  minds  to  one  important  object.  They  would  excite 
each  other  in  this  •new  career  of  doing  good.  Every  year  would 
produce  a  valuable  accession  to  the  mass  of  experience  that  would 
be  constantly  accumulating  at  such  a  store-house  of  knowledge. 
The  business  of  instructing  youth  would  be  reduced  to  a  system, 
which  would  embrace  the  best  and  the  readiest  mode  of  conducts 
ing  it.  Tliis  system  would  be  gradually  difiiised  throughout  the 
community.  Our  instructers  would  rank,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
among  the  most  respectable  professions.  We  should  know  to 
whom  we  entrusted  the  care  and  education  of  our  offspring. 
These  instructors,  corresponding,  as  they  naturally  would,  with 
the  Institution  which  they  had  Icfl,  and  visiting  it,  at  its  annual, 
and  my  imagination  already  portrays,  delightflil  festivals,  would 
impart  to  it,  and  to  each  other,  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
which  they  might  individually  make,  in  their  separate  spheres  of 
employment. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  what  great  advantages  such  an  institution 
would  afford,  by  the  combined  talents  of  its  professors,  its  library, 
its  experimental  school,  and  perhaps  by  the  endowment  of  two  or 
three  fellowships  for  this  very  object,  for  the  formation  of  the  best 
books  to  be  employed  in  the  early  stages  of  education ;  a  desidera- 
tum, which  none  but  some  intelligent  mothers,  and  a  few  others 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  so  humble,  yet  important  an  ob- 
ject, can  duly  appreciate. 

Such  an  Institution,  too,  would  soon  become  the  centre  of  infor- 
mation on  all  topics  connected  with  the  education  of  youth ;  and 
thus,  the  combined  results  of  those  individuals  in  domestic  life, 
whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  would  be  brought 
to  a  point,  examined,  weighed,  matured,  digested,  systematized, 
promulgated,  and  carried  into  effect. 

Such  an  Institution  would  also  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  pub* 
He  sentiment ,  and  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  public  effort  with  regard 
to  the  correct  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  rising  gene^ 
ration. 

To  accomplish  any  great  object,  the  co-operation  of  numbers  is 
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necessary.  This  is  emphatically  true  in  our  republican  commu- 
nity. Individual  influence,  or  wealth,  is  inadequate  to  the  task. 
Monarchs,  or  nobles,  may  singly  devise,  and  carry  into  effect^ 
Herculean  enterprises.  But  we  have  no  rot/al  institutions ;  ours 
must  b^  of  more  gradual  growth,  and  perhaps,  too,  may  aspire  to 
more  generous  and  impartial  beneficence,  and  attain  to  more  set- 
tled and  immovable  stability.  Now  to  concentrate  the  attention, 
and  interest,  and  exertions  of  the  public  on  any  important  object, 
it  must  assume  a  definite  and  psdpable  form.  It  must  have  '  a 
local  habitation  and  name.'  For  instance,  you  may,  by  state- 
ments of  facts,  and  by  eloquent  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  oth- 
ers, excite  a  good  deal  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  to  the  insane.  But  so  long  as  you  fail  to  direct  this  good  will 
in  some  particular  channel  of  practical  effort,  you  only  play  round 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  you  wish  to  enlist  in  the  cause.  They 
will  think,  and  feel,  and  talk,  and  hope  that  something  will  be 
done ;  but  that  is  all;  But  erect  your  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  your  Retreat  for  the  insane.  Bring  these  objects  of 
your  pity  together.  Let  the  public  see  them.  Commence  your 
plans  of  relief.  Show  that  something  can  be  done,  and  how  and 
where  it  can  be  done,  and  you  bring  into  action  that  sympathy 
and  benevolence  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  in  mere 
wishes,  and  hopes,  and  expectations.  Just  so  with  regard  to  im- 
provements in  education.  Establish  an  Institution,  such  as  I  have 
ventured  to  recommend,  in  every  state.  The  public  attention 
will  be  directed  to  it.  Its  Professors  will  have  their  friends  and 
correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  they  will, 
from  time  to  time,  communicate  the  results  of  their  speculations 
and  efforts,  and  to  whom  they  will  impart  a  portion  of  the  enthu- 
siasm which  they  themselves  feel.  Such  an  Institution,  too,  would 
soon  become  an  object  of  laudable  curiosity.  Thousands  would  visit 
it  Its  experimental  school,  if  properly  conducted,  would  form 
a  most  delightful  and  interesting  spectacle.  Its  library  and  vari- 
ous apparatus  would  be,  I  may  say,  a  novelty  in  this  department 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  It  would  probably,  also, 
have  its  public  examinations,  which  would  draw  together  an  assem- 
bly of  intelligent  and  literary  individuals.  Its  students,  as  they 
dispersed  through  the  community,  would  carry  with  them  the  spirit 
of  the  Institution^  and  thus,  by  these  various  processes  of  com- 
munication, the  whole  mass  of  public  sentiment,  and  feeling,  and 
effoTtf  would  be  imbued  with  it. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  such  an  Institution  would  be, 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  investigation  and  establishment  of  those 
principles  of  discipline  cmd  government  most  likely  to  promote  the 
progress  of  children  and  youth  in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual 
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and  moral  excellence.  How  sadly  vague  and  unsettled  are  most 
of  the  plans  in  this  important  part  of  education,  now  in  operation 
in  our  common  schools.  What  is  the  regular  and  well-defined 
system  of  praise  and  blame ;  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  of 
exciting  competition  or  appealing  to  better  feelings ;  in  short,  of 
cultivating  the  moral  and  religious  temper  of  the  pupil,  while  his 
intellectual  improvement  is  going  on,  which  now  pervades  our 
schools  ?  Even  the  gardener,  whom  you  employ  to  deck  your 
flower  beds,  and  cultivate  your  vegetables,  and  rear  your  fruit 
trees,  you  expect  to  proceed  upon  some  matured  and  well  under- 
stood plan  of  operation.  On  this  subject  I  can  hardly  restrain 
my  emotions.  1  am  almost  ready  to  exclaim, — shame  on  those 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  inquire  not  at  all,  who  almost  seem  to 
care  not  at  all,  with  regard  to  the  morcd  discipline  that  is  pursued 
by  instructers  in  cultivating  the  temper  and  disposition  of  their 
children.  On  this  subject,  everything  depends  on  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  instructor ;  on  the  plans  he  lays  down  for  him- 
self; on  the  modes  by  which  he  carries  these  plans  into  effect. 
Here,  as  in  everything  else,  system  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Nothing  should  be  lefl  to  whim  and  caprice.  What  is  to  be  this 
system?  Who  shall  devise  it?  Prudence,  sagacity,  affection, 
firmness,  and  obove  all,  erperience,  should  combine  their  skill  and 
efibrt  to  produce  it.  At  such  an  Institution  as  I  have  proposed, 
these  requisites  would  be  most  likely  to  be  fi>und.  Then  might 
we  hope  to  sec  the  heart  improved,  while  the  mind  expanded  ;  and 
knowledge,  human  and  divine,  putting  forth  its  fruits,  not  by  the 
mere  dint  of  arbitrary  authority,  but  by  the  gender  persuasion  of 
motives  addressed  to  those  moral  principles  of  our  nature,  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  reason  and  religion  alike  inculcate. 

[!Z\>  6e  continued.] 
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Government. 

Much  advantage  will  sometimes  result  from  appealing  to  the 
pupils  themselves  in  various  matters  of  the  police,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  of  the  school,  and  showing  them  that  what  is  done  re- 
sults from  a  desire  to  promote  their  own  comfort  and  convenience. 

*  You  leave  the  doors  open  a  great  deal,  boys,'  says  one 
teacher.  '  You  must  put  a  stop  to  this  practice.  I  cannot  suf- 
fer it  any  bnger.' 
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and  yet  feel  no  solicitude  in  requiring  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  formation  of  the  habits,  and  thoughts  and  feehngs  of  a  soul 
that  is  to  live  for  ever,  a  preparation  for  their  most  responsible 
task ;  an  ctppreniiceship  to  their  important  calling ;  a  devotcdness 
to  a  pursuit  which  involves  all  that  can  affect  the  tendercst  sympar 
thies  of  a  kind  parent,  —  the  most  ardent  hopes  of  a  true  patriot, — 
the  most  expandied  views  of  a  sincere  philanthropist,  —  the  most 
benevolent  wishes  of  a  devout  Christian  f 

I  am  told  that  the  Patent-office  at  Washington  is  thronged  with 
models  of  machines,  intended  to  facilitate  the  various  processes  of 
mechanical  labour ;  and  I  read,  in  our  public  prints,  of  the  deep 
interest  which  is  felt  in  any  of  those  happy  discoveries  that  are 
made  to  provide  for  the  warts,  and  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  man, 
at  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  rate  ;  and  I  hear  those  eulogized  as 
the  benefactors  of  our  race,  whose  genius  invents,  and  whose 
patient  application  carries  into  effect  any  project  for  winnowing 
some  sheaves  of  wheat  a  little  quicker,  or  spinning  some  threads 
of  cotton  a  little  sooner,  or  propelling  a  boat  a  little  faster,  than 
has  heretofore  been  done  ;  and,  all  this  while,  how  comparatively 
few  improvements  are  made,  in  the  process  of  educating  the  youth- 
ful mind ;  and  in  training  it  for  usefulness  in  this  life,  and  for 
happiness  in  the  life  to  come  ! 

Is  human  ingenuity  and  skill  to  be  on  the  alert  in  almost  every 
other  field  of  enterprise  but  this  ?  How  can  we  reconcile  our 
apathy  on  this  subject  with  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  chil- 
dren, to  our  country,  and  to  our  God  ? 

Let  the  same  provision,  then,  be  made  for  giving  success  to  this 
department  of  effort  that  so  liberally  made  for  all  others.  Let  an 
institution  be  established  in  every  state,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
training  up  young  men  for  the  profession  of  instructers  of  youth 
in  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education.  Let  it  be  so 
well  endowed,  by  the  liberality  of  the  public,  or  of  individuals,  as 
to  have  two  or  three  professors,  men  of  talents  and  habits  adapted 
to  the  pursuit,  who  should  devote  their  lives  to  the  object  of  the 
*  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Education  of  Youth,"  and  who  should 
prepare  and  deliver,  and  print,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 

Let  the  institution  be  furnished  with  a  library ,  which  shall  con- 
tain all  the  works,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  languages,  that 
can  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  also  with  all  the 
apparatus  that  modern  ingenuity  has  devised  for  this  purpose ;  such 
as  maps,  charts,  globes,  orreries,  6lc. 

Let  there  be  connected  with  the  institution  a  school,  smaller 
or  larger,  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  in  which  the  theories  of 
the  professors  might  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  from  which  daily 
experience  would  derive  a  thousand  useful  instructions. 
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In  every  school  where  the  master  habitually  treats  the  scholars 
with  the  kindness  and  frankness  which  they  deserve,  nearly 
every  hand  will  be  raised. 

*  Nearly  all  are  willing.  Then  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
appointing  a  committee.     How  many  shall  there  be  ?' 

Boys.  *  Three.'     'Five.'     *  Two.' 

*  Several  numbers  are  mentioned.  How  many  are  in  favour 
of  five  ?  Of  tliree  ?  Of  two  ?  The  majority  are  in  favour  of 
three?' 

^  With  the  same  spirit  and  in  substantially  the  same  manner 
the  other  arrangements  may  be  made.  In  all  such  references 
of  minor  business  to  the  boys  tliemselves,  however,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  supposing  that  they  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  No  principles  but  those  of  implicit  sub^ 
mission  will  answer  at  all  in  a  school  or  a  family.     The  teacher 

Imust  be  an  absolute  monarch.     He  may,  however,  like  other  ab- 
^solute  monarchs,  delegate  power. 

Take  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  of 
a  school  may  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  carrying  its  arrange- 
ments into  effect. 

*  I  observed  today  that  several  of  the  boys  did  not  come  in 
immediately  after  the  recess.  It  was  five  minutes  after  the  bell 
rang  before  all  were  in.  Now  I  think  I  should  do  wrong  to  take 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  recess,  though  I  should  like  more  my- 
self, and  therefore  if  it  takes  you  five  minutes  to  come  in,  I 
ought  to  ring  tlie  bell  at  the  end  of  ten.  How  many  are  in 
favour  of  having  the  bell  rung  after  ten  minutes,  so  as  to  allow 
you  five  minutes  to  come  in.' 

No  votes. 
.  *  Perhaps  then  you  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  so 
much  as  ten  minutes.  I  do  not  know  but  that  you  would  like 
to  try  today,  and  see  how  much  time  is  necessary.  And  cer- 
tainly if  you  find  that  it  will  not  take  more  than  one  minute,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  let  you  have  the  whole  time.  How  many  are 
in  favour  of  being  allowed  today  to  tr}%' 

The  hands  will  in  such  a  case  generally  be  raised. 

'  I  am  willing  diat  you  should  try  today,  and  will  regulate  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  hereafter  according  to  your  own  decision.' 

The  boys  will,  after  such  remarks,  nearly  all  be  punctual,  and 
will  look  with  uneasiness  and  impatience  upon  the  loiterers  who 
come  in  late.     The  master  says,  on  the  next  day — 

'I  noticed,  yesterday,  that  nearly  all  were  in  their  seats  in  a 
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very  short  time  after  the  bell  rang ;  but  a  few  were  quite  tardy. 
Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  ring  the  bell  earlier,  and  thus  shorten 
the  recesses  of  the  whole  school,  on  account  of  these  few  loi- 
terers ?' 

Boys.  *  No  Sir.'  ^ 

*  Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  allow  these  few  to  be  tardy, 
and  come  in  when  they  pleased  ?' 

Boys.  *  No  Su-.' 
'Whatshallldo?' 
A  pause. 

*  I  will  wait  until  tomorrow ;  perhaps  all  will  be  punctual.     I  / 
think  every  generous  boy  will  be,  especially,  when  he  reflects  I 
that  by  prolonging  his  play  a  little  for  one  day,  he  is  doing  all  in  y 
his  power  to  shorten  permanently  the  pleasures  of  his  conj^ 
panions.' 

Such  a  course  will,  if  carried  into  all  the  plans  and  man- 
agement of  a  school,  soon  produce  a  strong  public  sentiment 
in  favour  of  what  is  right.  Erodore. 


Art.  Vn. —  Practical  Lessons. 
Lesson  II. —  Grammar. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  the  scholars  were  assembled,  and 
prepared  to  resume  dieir  studies.  I  entered  the  room  with  the 
limb  of  a  tree  in  my  hand,  which  I  had  procured  in  my  jour- 
ney. The  scholars  seated  themselves,  and  I  asked  them  to 
take  their  slates  again.  '  Observe  now  what  I  do,  and  write 
down  some  word  which  will  express  the  action.'  I  accordingly 
broke  a  portion  of  the  limb  in  two.  They  wrote  broken  breaks 
or  breaks^  all  of  which  terms  express  the  action.  One  or  two 
of  them  prefixed  a  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  but  none 
omitted  the  verb  itself.  *  If  you  have  all  written  your  word, 
observe  me  again.' 

Taking  my  penknife  from  my  pocket,  I  ct^  the  stick,  and 
they  at  my  request  wrote  the  verb,  or  word  expressing  the  ac- 
tion. Nothmg,  however,  was  said  about  verbs  until  some  time 
after  this.  A  very  great  number  of  actions  were  performed  on 
the  stick,  and  in  connexion  with  it,  to  which  the  scholars  gave 
names  on  their  slates.     Other  actions  were  also  performed, 
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that  lesson,  and  whether  it  is  in  the  singular  or  plural  number.' 
This  was  readily  and  promptly  done.  They  were  now  exer- 
cised for  some  time  in  parsing  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs, 
in  short  and  easy  sentences,  and  in  determining  tlie  number  of 
the  nouns  when  they  occurred.  Nothing  was  said  of  any 
irregularity  in  the  formation  of  plurals  thus  far,  nor  of  any  sub- 
division or  variation  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs;  conse- 
quendy  the  few  ideas  tliey  acquired  were  clear,  precise,  and 
distinct.  But  it  was  now  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  Our  lesson  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  other  pupils  of  the  school. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

JVb  Axioms  in  Geometry.  An  Enfj^lish  writer  has  published  an  edition 
of  Euclid's  Elements  without  axioms.  He  attempts  to  prove  eveiy- 
thing.  The  eighth  Axiom  is  made  a  definition ;  the  very  idea  of  equai- 
ity  being,  in  his  opinion,  possible  coincidence.  The  iirst  becomes  a 
theorem,  to  be  proved  from  it ;  all  the  intcimediate  ones  are  corollaries 
of  the  first  The  axiom  relating  to  Parallel  lines  seems  to  have  puz- 
zled him  a  little.    He  makes  a  long  demonstration  from  it. 

Miss  Beecher^s  Suggestions.  The  Revue  Encyclopedique  for  Octo- 
ber contains  a  flattering  notice  of  Miss  Beecher's  Suggestions  on 
Education,  and  draws  from  it  favorable  inferences  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  best  schools  in  tlic  United  States,  compared  with  those  in 
Europe. 

The  writer  comments  upon  Miss  Beecher's  opinion,  that  females 
alone,  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  education  of  females.  He  thinks 
this  opinion  is  expressed  in  too  unqualitied  a  manner.  He  says  that 
the  education  of  boys  is  better  when  partly  entrusted  to  the  other  sex, 
and  that  the  same  principle  is  correct  when  applied  to  females. 

Kdacatum  tcHhoui  Schools.  The  following  statement,  made  by  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  has  recently  visited  Iceland,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

*  On  inquiring  into  the  state  of  mental  cultivation  in  Iceland,  we 
are  struck  with  the  imiversal  diffusion  of  the  general  principles  of 
knowledge  among  its  inhabitants.  Though  tliere  be  only  one  school 
in  Iceland,  and  that  solitary  school  is  exclusively  designed  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  such  as  are  afterwards  to  fill  offices  in  church  or  state ;  yet, 
it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  meet  with  a  boy  or  girl,  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  that  cannot  read  and  write  with  ease.  Do- 
mestic education  is  most  rigidly  attended  to ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  re- 
collect entering  a  hut,  where  I  md  not  find  some  individual  or  another, 
capable  of  entering  into  conversation  with  me  on  topics  which  would 
be  reckoned  altogether  above  the  understandings  of  people  in  the 
same  rank  of  society  in  other  countries  of  Europe.' 
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Infant  Scliools  in  ^ew  York.  Infant  schools  were  established  four 
or  five  years  since  in  New  York.  There  are  now  nine  large  public 
schools,  and  from  twenty  to  tliirty  private  ones,  besides  one  or  two 
dozen  attached  to  Sunday  Schools.  One  under  the  care  of  tlie  Society 
of  Friends  has  about  250  pupils.  Another  school,  which  has  usually 
120  scholars,  costs  but  $400  per  annum. 

Manual  Labfmr  Schools.  We  have  already  ^iven  an  account  of 
the  Manual  Labour  School  of  Germantown.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
similar  plan  ha^  been  for  some  time  in  operation  in  the  Western  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Maryville,  in  the  Seminary  at  Danville  in  Ken- 
tucky,  in  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  and  at  the  Oneida  Institute 
in  New  York,  with  the  most  happy  effect  upon  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual vigor  of  the  students.  From  two  to  four  hours  are  spent  in 
labour,  a  large  part  of  the  students'  board  is  thus  paid,  and  yet,  an  ob- 
vious gain  is  perceived  in  intellectual  progress. 

We  rejoice  to  perceive  that  institutions  of  this  kind  ore  multipl3nng 
in  our  country.  Anthony  Morris,  Esq.,  whose  interest  in  this  subject 
was  excited  by  a  visit  to  Hofwyl  several  years  since,  has  constantly 
endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  excite  public  interest  on  this  subject* 
He  has  recently  been  able  to  carry  into  execution  a  plan  he  has  long 
had  in  view,  of  establishing  a  school  of  this  kind  on  an  estate  of  hm 
own,  called  Bolton  Farm,  near  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  We  hope  it  may 
prove  useful,  not  only  «a  an  example  of  benevolent  enterprise,  but  as 
a  model  for  other  institutions.  We  have  mentioned  the  institution  atf  • 
Germantown.  Another  school  of  the  kind  is  about  to  be  established 
by  Mr  Mead,  in  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  in  which  agriculture, 
both  in  theoiT  and  practice,  will  be  combined  with  a  course  of  English 
studies,  and  Hofwyl  is  adopted  as  the  model  for  discipline  and  econ- 
omy. A  similar  school  has  also  been  founded  at  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey  —  and  another  is  proposed  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut* 

But  we  are  partiuclarly  gratified  to  see  this  subject  taken  up  from 
the  pulpit.  In  a  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Tyng  of  Philadelphia,  on 
*The  importance  of  uniting  manual  labour  with  intellectual  attain- 
ments, in  a  preparation  for  the  ministry,' — we  find  the  value  of  these 
schools  ably  and  warmly  advocated.  This  discourse  was  addressed  to 
the  Episcopal  Education  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  This  body  have 
gone  forward  with  praiseworthy  enterprise  to  purchase  a  farm  near 
Wilmington,  on  the  Delaware  nver,  on  which  they  propose  to  educate 
twentyfive  young  men,  who  shall  contribute  most  of  their  own  support 
by  four  hours  of  daily  labour.  We  cordially  wish  success  to  every 
effort  of  this  kind.  We  almost  envy  our  successors  in  the  academic 
course,  and  look  forward  with  eager  and  delightful  anticipation  to  the 
day  when  something  of  the  vigor  of  our  fathers  shall  be  found  among 
the  intellectual  labourers  of  the  day,  and  the  sallow  tinge  of  dispepsy 
shall  cease  to  be  the  uniform  testimonial  of  a  life  of  study. 

We  have  received  the  second  annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Manual  Labour  Academy  of  Pennsylvania,  Our  readers  will  find  a 
notice  of  this  institution  in  our  number  for  August.  The  second  re- 
port speaks  of  the  experiment  as  going  forward  quite  successfully. 
Twenty  three  students  earned  in  uiree  months,  $312,  and  the  whole 
charge  for  their  tuition,  board,  &c.,  was  $716.    One  individual  earned 
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$25,  and  ftH  his  expenses  were  but  $31.  Ought  not  the  interest  of 
the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  farm,  workshops,  &c.,  (in 
this  case  about  $7000),  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  judging  of  the 
pecuniary  results  of  a  Manual  Labour  Seminary  ? 

The  report  states  that  tliere  are  now  in  operation,  in  the  United 
States,  ten  similar  institutions. 

African  Educaiion  SocieUf,  A  society  has  been  formed  under  this 
title,  and  an  institution  is  about  to  be  established  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  education  of  colored  persons  in  *  Letters,  agriculture, 
and  the  mechanic  arts,'  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  usefulness  and  in- 
fluence in  Africa. 

We  are  happy  to  see,  that  those  who  are  labouring  for  tlie  welfare 
of  Africa,  have  adopted  this  important  means  for  securing  their  success. 
An  institution  of  this  kind,  is  almost  indispensable,  to  prepare  such  as 
may  be  sent  to  Africa,  not  merely  to  govern  themselves,  but  to  influ- 
ence those  around  them  —  to  explore  those  unknown  countries,  from 
which  the  color  and  constitution  of  tlie  white  man  exclude  him,  and  to 
form  at  once,  a  centre  of  information,  and  eradiating  point  of  light  and 
civilization,  for  that  vast  continent 

Area  of  an  Irregular  Figure,    The  following  method  of  finding  the 
Area  of  an  Irregular  Figure,  will  interest  teachers  of  geometry  and 
surveying.    We  are  indebted  for  it  to  a  writer  in  tlie  Journal  of  the 
Jranidin  Institute,  under  the  signature  of  W.  B. 


d       e      f      g  t 

Let  r,  Uy  be  the  boundary  curve,  to  any  figure  r,  u,  < ;  o,  (in  this 
case  =1  0)  6,  c,  d,  c,/,  g,  &.c.  be  given  perpendiculars  fi*om  the  base 
line  t;,  /,  at  any  given  equal  distances,  to  meet  the  curve.  Put  n  for 
the  equal  distances,  and  the  area  required  =  s,  Then  by  the  property 
of  tlie  trapezoid 

na'\-nb     nb-^-nc ^le  -^nd  ^^nd-\'nje      ne-]-nf     nf-\-ng_^ 

~2        '        2        '        2        '        2        '        2        '        2       —'' 

reduced  gives 

__na  +  2n&  +  2nc  +  2n^4-2ne  +  2  nf+  ng 

9  ^^—  ^>v 


n 


=  a  +  2b  +  2e  +  iid  +  2e  +  ii/+gX^. 

Rule.  —  Add  all  the  perpendiculars  twice  over,  except  the  first  and 
last,  which  must  be  taken  but  once ;  this  sum  multipbed  by  half  the 
equal  distances  between  the  perpendiculars,  gives  tlie  area. 

The  writer  of  the  above  has  oflen  made  use  of  this  rule  with  much 
satisfaction,  particularly  in  land  surveying,  where  the  boundary  lines 
fell  upon  water  courses,  or  curve  fences.  It  may  likewise  be  applied 
to  find  the  contents  of  all  irregular  solids,  the  superficial  contents  of 
their  surfaces,  and  in  finding  the  contents  of  irregular  excavation 
where  the  bottom  is  curved. 
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System  of  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.     Illustrated  by  more  than 

two  hundred  engravings  ;  to  which  are  added  (Questions  for  the 

examination  of  the  Pupils.     Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 

Academies.   By  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.   Second  Editon.  pp.  296. 

The  work  before  us  differs  from  some  of  its  predecessors,  in  adopting  the 
didactic  instead  of  the  interlocutory  style.     It  has  the  same  simplicity  in 
explanation,  without  the  embarrassment  of  dialogue,  which  seems  to  us 
better  suited  to  a  book  for  family  use,  than  to  one  designed  for  schools.  The 
•rraneement  is  good,  the  illustrations  and  diagrams  generally  well  chosen,  \ 
and  uie  style  is  familiar,  but  susceptible  of  miprovement.     This  work  is    I 
among  those  best  adapted  to  the  object  in  view,    its  adoption  as  a  text  book    | 
by  a  man  of  science  so  well  kno\ni  as  Dr.  Griscom.  and  the  sale  of  a  con-    I 
siaeraoi^  eaiiion  m  a  lew  montlis,  aSor^TsaTisTSSTorytestimony  of  its  value.    1 
We  observe  that  some  errors  which  occurred  in  the  first  edition,  have  been  J 
corrected  in  the  second. 

The  Young  Reader  ;  to  go  with  the  Spelling  Book.  By  John 
PiERPONT,  Compiler  of  the  *  Introduction  to  the  National  Reader,* 
*  The  National  Reader,*  and  '  The  American  First  Class  Book.' 
Boston,  1830.     18mo.  pp.  162. 

There  is,  as  the  compiler  says  in  his  preface,  a  great  difficulty  in  finding 
pieces  interesting  and  profitable  to  younff  children.  We  are  sometimes  al- 
most ready  to  conclude  that  the  skul  and  talent  requisite  for  exerting  intel> 
lectual  influence,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  minds 
to  be  acted  upon. 

Mr  Pierpont  has,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  materials,  selected  some 
of  his  pieces  from  former  publications.  He  has  apparently,  in  other  cases, 
taken  some  simple  and  familiar  fable,  and  with  a  dexterity  which  makes  us 
wish  tliat  all  his  articles-had  been  wholly  or  partially  original,  given  them  a 
new  form  and  dress.  Other  lessons  are  wholly  original.  The  whole  forms 
a  very  fine  collection,  not  oilly  for  the  use  as  a  reading  book  for  schools,  but 
as  an  addition  to  the  child's  library  at  home. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  few  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the 
apparently  original  versification.  The  way  to  ascertain  its  character  is  to 
read  it  to  a  chud,  and  observe  tlie  interest  wliich  he  takes  in  it. 

*  Honestus  Woodman's  cottage  stood 
Just  by  the  margin  of  a  wood  ; 
Through  which  a  river  deep  and  slow. 
By  old  trees  shaded  used  to  flow. 

lie  was  not  rich,  this  Mr  Woodman, 
But  yet,  he  was  an  honest  good  man, 
Who  got  his  living  by  his  labour, 
And  Mr  Cheathim  was  his  neighbour. 

The  little  Woodmans,  though  't  was  cool, 
For  it  was  now  quite  late  in  autumn, — 
Went  daily  to  a  distant  school. 
Where  a  good  lady  came  and  taught  'em. 

Their  summer  jackets,  patched  and  thin, 
(For  Mrs  Woodman  did  not  patch  ill ;) 
Were  buttoned  up  close  to  the  cliin  : 
And  each  becauae  he  had  no  satchel 
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and  moral  excellence.  How  sadly  vague  and  unsettled  are  most 
of  the  plans  in  this  important  part  of  education,  now  in  operation 
in  our  common  schools.  What  is  the  regular  and  well-defined 
system  of  praise  and  blame ;  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  of 
exciting  competition  or  appealing  to  better  feelings ;  in  short,  of 
cultivating  the  moral  and  religious  temper  of  the  pupil,  while  his 
intellectual  improvement  is  going  oh,  which  now  pervades  our 
schools  ?  Even  the  gardener,  whom  you  employ  to  deck  your 
flower  beds,  and  cultivate  your  vegetables,  and  rear  your  fruit 
trees,  you  expect  to  proceed  upon  some  matured  and  well  under- 
stood plan  of  operation.  On  this  subject  I  can  hardly  restrain 
my  emotions.  I  am  almost  ready  to  exclaim, — shame  on  those 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  inquire  not  at  all,  wlio  almost  seem  to 
care  not  at  all,  with  regard  to  the  moral  discipline  that  is  pursued 
by  instructers  in  cultivating  the  temper  and  disposition  of  their 
children.  On  this  subject,  everything  depends  on  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  instructor ;  on  the  plans  he  lays  down  for  him- 
self; on  the  modes  by  which  he  carries  these  plans  into  effect. 
Here,  as  in  everything  else,  system  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Nothing  should  be  lefl  to  whim  and  caprice.  What  is  to  be  this 
system?  Who  shall  devise  it?  Prudence,  sagacity,  affection, 
firmness,  and  obove  all,  erperiencey  should  combine  their  skill  and 
eflbrt  to  produce  it.  At  such  an  Institution  as  I  have  proposed, 
these  requisites  would  be  most  likely  to  be  found.  Then  might 
we  hope  to  see  the  heart  improved,  while  the  mind  expanded ;  and 
knowledge,  human  and  divine,  putting  forth  its  fruits,  not  by  the 
mere  dint  of  arbitrary  authority,  but  by  the  gentler  persuasion  of 
motives  addressed  to  those  moral  principles  of  our  nature,  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  reason  and  religion  alike  inculcate. 

[To  be  continued,] 


Art.  VI.  —  From  a  Teacher's  Note  Book. 

Government. 

Much  advantage  will  sometimes  result  from  appealing  to  the 
pupils  themselves  in  various  matters  of  the  police,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  of  the  school,  and  showing  them  that  what  is  done  re- 
sults from  a  desire  to  promote  their  own  comfort  and  convenience. 

*  You  leave  the  doors  open  a  great  deal,  boys,'  says  one 
teacher.  '  You  must  put  a  stop  to  this  practice.  I  cannot  suf- 
fer it  any  bnger.' 
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Perhaps  a  threat  is  added  ;  the  boys  look  with  an  expression 
of  half  suUenness,  half  defiance  at  the  master,  and  resolve  to 
forget  to  shut  the  doors  as  often  as  they  can.  He  who  first  is 
guilty  of  the  neglect  and  receives  for  it  a  reprimand  or  a  pun- 
ishment, is  regarded  as  sdTering  for  noble  resistance  to  tyranny. 

Another  teacher  manages  in  a  different  way. 

*  How  many  of  you  have  suffered  any  inconvenience  fi'om 
cold  today,'  mquires  he  with  a  pleasant  look.  A  great  many 
hands  are  raised  in  reply. 

*  I  have  thought,'  continues  he,  '  that  the  cold  is  mcreased^ 
by  having  the  doors  left  open.     It  is  some  trouble  to  take  care 
always  to  shut  them,  but  i  suppose  you  are  willing  to  take  this  > 
trouble  for  the  sake  of  keeping  yourselves  warm.     How  many 
are  willing  to  try  to  shut  the  doors,  on  condition  that  all  the  rest 
will?' 

The  hands  are  generally  raised.  f 

*  Nearly  all.      But  is  it  not  probable  that  you  will  forget.^. 
What  shall  I  do  if  any  forget  ?* 

A  pause. 

*  now  many  are  willing  to  be  sent  back  if  they  forget  ?' 
Many  hands  are  up,  and  the  teacher  promises  to  do  the  best 

he  can  to  help  them  keep  themselves  warm,  by  noticing  who 
leaves  the  doors  open,  and  sending  them  back.  The  boys  will, 
if  the  business  is  kindly  and  gently  managed  in  some  such  way 
as  above  described,  even  appoint  a  committee  to  notice  and  re- 
port the  names  of  those  who  neglect  to  shut  the  doors.  This 
last  measure  may  perhaps  be  carried  into  effect  in  some  such 
way  as  the  following. 

'  I  am  not  certain  that  I  can  notice  carefully  enough  to  ac- 
complish your  object.  You  know  that  I  am  very  busy,  and 
sometimes  so  occupied  that  I  do  not  observe  that  the  door  is 
open  imtil  some  of  the  scholars  have  become  quite  cold  from  it. 
Whenever  men  undertake  to  remedy  any  evil,  they  always  like 
to  adopt  efficient  measures  if  they  try  any.  Will  you  do  any- 
thing more  effectual  than  to  ask  me  to  notice  and  speak  to  any 
person  who  leaves  open  the  door.' 

A  pause. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  do  unless  you  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  notice,  who  .can  do  it  more  effectually  than  I.  But  I 
do  not  know  that  the  boys  would  be  willing  to  have  a  committee 
notice  them  and  report  dieir  names  to  me.  Perhaps,  however, 
most  of  them  would,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  common  interest. 
How  many  would  be  willing  ?' 
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In  every  school  where  the  master  habitually  treats  the  scholars 
with  the  kindness  and  frankness  which  they  deserve,  nearly 
every  hand  will  be  raised. 

*  Nearly  all  are  willing.  Then  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
appointing  a  committee.     How  many  shall  there  be  ?' 

Boys.  *  Three.'     'Five.'     'Two.' 

'Several  numbers  are  mentioned.  How  many  are  in  favour 
of  five  ?  Of  tliree  ?  Of  two  ?  The  majority  are  in  favour  of 
three  ?' 

^  With  the  same  spirit  and  in  substantially  the  same  manner 
the  other  arrangements  may  be  made.  In  all  such  references 
of  minor  business  to  tlie  boys  tliemselves,  however,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  supposing  that  they  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  No  principles  but  those  of  implicit  snb^ 
mission  will  answer  at  all  in  a  school  or  a  family.     The  teacher 

Imust  be  an  absolute  monarch.     He  may,  however,  like  other  ab- 
^solute  monarchs,  delegate  power. 

Take  anodier  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  of 
a  school  may  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  carrying  its  arrange- 
ments into  effect. 

'  I  observed  today  that  several  of  the  boys  did  not  come  in 
immediately  after  the  recess.  It  was  five  minutes  after  the  bell 
rang  before  all  were  in.  Now  I  think  I  should  do  wrong  to  take 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  recess,  though  I  should  like  more  my- 
self, and  therefore  if  it  takes  you  five  minutes  to  come  in,  I 
ought  to  ring  the  bell  at  the  end  of  ten.  How  many  are  in 
favour  of  having  the  bell  rung  after  ten  minutes,  so  as  to  allow 
you  five  minutes  to  come  in.' 

No  votes. 
.  '  Perhaps  tlien  you  think  tliat  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  so 
much  as  ten  minutes.  I  do  not  know  but  that  you  would  like 
to  try  today,  and  see  how  much  time  is  necessary.  And  cer- 
tainly if  you  find  that  it  will  not  take  more  than  one  minute,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  let  you  have  the  whole  time.  How  many  are 
in  favour  of  being  allowed  today  to  try.' 

The  hands  will  in  such  a  case  generally  be  raised. 

'  I  am  willing  that  you  should  try  today,  and  will  regulate  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  hereafter  according  to  your  own  decision.' 

The  boys  will,  after  such  remarks,  nearly  all  be  punctual,  and 
will  look  with  uneasiness  and  impatience  upon  the  loiterers  who 
come  in  late.     The  master  says,  on  the  next  day — 

'  I  noticed,  yesterday,  that  nearly  all  were  in  their  seats  in  a 
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very  short  time  after  the  bell  rang ;  but  a  few  were  quite  tardy. 
Would  it  be  richt  for  me  to  ring  die  bell  earlier,  and  thus  shorten 
the  recesses  of  the  whole  school,  on  account  of  these  few  loi- 
terers ?' 

Boys.  *  No  Sir.'  ^ 

*  Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  allow  these  few  to  be  tardy, 
and  come  m  when  they  pleased  ?' 

Boys.  *  No  Sir.' 
'What  shall  I  do?' 
A  pause. 

*  I  will  wait  until  tomorrow ;  perhaps  all  will  be  punctual.     I  I 
think  every  generous  boy  will  be,  especially,  when  he  reflects  I 
that  by  prolonging  his  play  a  little  for  one  day,  he  is  doing  all  in  y 
hb  power  to  shorten  permanendy  the  pleasures  of  his  conj^ 
panions.' 

Such  a  course  will,  if  carried  into  all  the  plans  and  man- 
agement of  a  school,  soon  produce  a  strong  public  sentiment 
in  favour  of  what  is  right.  Erodore. 


Art.  Vn. — Practical  Lessons. 
Lesson  II. —  Grammar. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  the  scholars  were  assembled,  and 

1>repared  to  resume  their  studies.  I  entered  the  room  with  the 
imb  of  a  tree  in  my  hand,  which  I  had  procured  in  my  jour- 
ney. The  scholars  seated  themselves,  and  I  asked  them  to 
take  their  slates  again.  '  Observe  now  what  I  do,  and  write 
down  some  word  which  will  express  the  action.'  I  accordingly 
broke  a  portion  of  the  limb  in  two.  They  wrote  broke^  breaks 
or  breaks^  all  of  which  terms  express  the  action.  One  or  two 
of  them  prefixed  a  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  but  none 
omitted  the  verb  itself.  *  If  you  have  all  written  your  word, 
observe  me  again.' 

Taking  my  penknife  from  my  pocket,  I  ct^  the  stick,  and 
they  at  my  request  wrote  the  verb,  or  word  expressing  the  ac- 
tion. Nothing,  however,  was  said  about  verbs  until  some  time 
after  this.  A  very  great  number  of  actions  were  performed  on 
the  stick,  and  in  connexion  with  it,  to  which  the  scholars  gave 
names  on  their  slates.     Other  actions  were  also  performed, 
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such  as  smiling,  frowning,  whistling,  singing,  walking,  sitting,  he. 
The  pupils  promptly  assigned  names  to  all  of  these  actions, 
which,  tliough  not  precisely  the  same  in  every  instance,  failed 
.not  to  express  the  idea. 

^  When  this  exercise  had  continued,  perhaps,  an  hour,  I  in- 
formed them  that  all  the  words  they  had  written  this  evening, 
at  my  request,  were  verbs.  This,  said  I,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  verb ;  it  is  the  name  of  an  action.  Then  referring  them 
to  some  short  and  easy  sentences  in  the  Spelling  Book,  as  be- 
fore, I  asked  them  to  mark  tlie  verbs,  which-  they  did  most  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  studies  of  this  and  the  preceding  evening  were  now 

Vreviewed,  and  the  scholars  were  found  to  understand  the  defi- 
Bkition  of  the  noun  and  verb  thoroughly.  They  were  shown  that 
simple  sentences  could  be  formed  from  nouns  and  verbs  with- 
out any  other  words,  and  were  furnished  with  a  number  of  sen- 
tences of  this  sort  for  exercise.  When  the  noun  and  verb 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  understood,  we  discontinued  our  studies 
for  that  evening. 

Lesson  III. 

The  scholars  were  first  thoroughly  examined  in  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  noun  and  verb,  that  they  might  not  take  a 
single  new  step  until  they  perfecUy  understood  tlie  one  which 
preceded  it. 

My  next  object  was  to  exhibit  llie  pronoun.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  selected  a  fable,  willi  which  they  were  well  acquainted, 
and  which  abounded  in  pronouns,  especially  the  pronoun  he ; 
and  repeating  it  slowly,  requested  lliem  to  write  it  on  their  slates, 
exactly  as  I  repeated  it.  For  pronouns  I  had  substituted  nouns 
in  every  instance,  and  so  frequently  did  llie  noims  occur,  as  to 
make  a  complete  jargon  of  tlie  composition,  as  I  dictated  it  to 
them.  They  were  now  required  to  substitute  something  in  the 
place  of  such  a  number  of  nouns,  as  would  save  repeating 
them  so  often.  Several  exercises  of  this  kind  were  tried,  and 
they  were  at  length  told  that  the  words  which  they  could  thus 
substitute  for  nouns,  were  pronouns.  Pro,  said  I,  is  the  Latin 
word,  standing  in  the  place  of  for,  in  English.  Pro  noun, 
therefore,  signifies ybr  a  noun.  The  personal  pronouns  alone 
were  explained  at  this  time.  They  were  now  required  to  parse 
sentences  containing  nouns,  pronduhs,  and  verbs ;  that  is,  to 
parse  them  etymologically. 
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Lesson  IV. 

Such  was  the  eagerness  of  ray  scholars  to  advance  with  the 
experiment,  that  about  this  time  we  had  one  meeting  in  the 
morning  at  sunrise,  and  this  too,  although  some  of  them  were 
females,  and  had  nearly  a  mile  to  walk,  and  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold. 

Taking  from  my  pocket  a  parcel  of  keys,  and  holding  up 
one  of  them  to  view,  I  said,  '  Write  the  name  of  die  thing  whicn 
I  hold  in  ray  hand  upon  your  slates,  if  you  please.'  Key  was 
immediately  written  by  all.  The  whole  parcel  of  keys  was 
then  exhibited.  *  You  may  write  the  name  of  all  these.'  Some 
were  a  little  confused,  but  tliey  generally  wrote  without  much 
hesitation,  die  word  keys.  This  latter  word,  or  plural,  was 
written  opposite,  and  to  the  right  of  the  former.  A  book  was 
held  up.  '  Under  the  word  key  you  may  write  die  name  of 
this.'  Several  books  were  now  held  up  together,  and  at  my 
request  the  word  books  was  written  under  the  word  keys. 
Several  examples  of  this  sort  were  given.  *  Wherein  do  the 
words  in  your  right  hand  column,  differ  from  those  in  the  col- 
unm  at  the  left.' 

'  In  having  an  ^  at  the  end.' 

*  But  what  is  the  difference  in  their  meaning  ?  Do  they 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing?  Does  knifcy  for  example, 
mean  the  same  as  knives  ? '  *  Oh,  no,  sir ;  knife  means  but 
one ;  but  knives  mean  more  than  one.' 

'Right;  and  now  tell  me  if  you  can  whether  key  means 
more  than  one  or  not.'     '  Only  one.' 

*  Well,  what  part  of  speech  is  key  ? '     *  A  noun.' 

*  Why  ? '     *  Because  it  is  the  name  of  a  tiling.' 

*  Very  true ;  and  I  am  now  about  to  inform  you  what  was 
intended  by  the  exercise  upon  the  slate  just  now.  Nouns 
are  of  two  numbers,  die  singular  and  the  plural.  When  a 
noun  means  only  one  thing,  we  say  it  is  in  the  singular  number ; 
when  it  means  more  than  one  diing,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  plu- 
ral number.  Now  will  you  inform  me  whether  the  nouns  in 
your  right  hand  column  are  in  the  singular  or  plural  number.' 

*  In  the  plural,  certainly,  because  they  all  mean  more  than 
one  thing. 

*You  may  now  turn  to  Lesson  or  Number — in  the  Spelling- 
Book,  and  tell  me  if  you  are  able  which  is  die  first  noun  in 
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that  lesson,  and  whether  it  is  in  the  singular  or  plural  number.' 
This  was  readily  and  j)romptIy  done.  They  were  now  exer- 
cised for  some  time  in  parsing  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs, 
in  short  and  easy  sentences,  and  in  determining  llie  number  of 
the  nouns  when  they  occurred.  Nodiing  was  said  of  any 
irregularity  in  die  fonnation  of  plurals  dius  far,  nor  of  any  sub- 
division or  variation  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs;  conse- 
quently die  few  ideas  they  acquired  were  clear,  precise,  and 
distinct.  But  it  was  now  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  Our  lesson  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  odier  pupils  of  the  school. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

JVb  AxiotM  in  Geometry,  An  English  writer  has  published  an  edition 
of  Euclid's  Elements  wiSiout  axioms.  lie  attempts  to  prove  every- 
thing. The  eighth  Axiom  is  made  a  definition  *,  the  very  idea  of  equal- 
ity being,  in  his  opinion,  possible  coincidence.  The  first  becomes  a 
theorem,  to  be  proved  from  it ;  all  the  intermediate  ones  are  corollaries 
of  the  first  The  axiom  relating  to  Parallel  lines  seems  to  have  puz- 
zled him  a  little.    He  makes  a  long  demonstration  from  it. 

Mi88  Beecher^s  Sugfrestions,  Tlie  Revue  Encyclopedique  for  Octo- 
ber contains  a  flattering  notice  of  Miss  Beeclier's  Suggestions  on 
Education,  and  draws  from  it  favorable  inferences  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  best  schools  in  tlie  United  States,  compared  with  those  in 
Europe. 

The  writer  comments  upon  Miss  Beecher's  opinion,  that  females 
alone,  ought  to  be  employed  in  tlie  education  of  females.  He  thinks 
this  opinion  is  expressed  in  too  unqualified  a  manner.  He  says  that 
the  education  of  boys  is  better  when  partly  entrusted  to  tlie  other  sex, 
and  that  the  same  principle  is  correct  when  applied  to  females. 

Education  toithord  Schools.  The  following  statement,  made  by  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  has  recently  visited  Iceland,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

*  On  inquiring  into  the  state  of  mental  cultivation  in  Iceland,  we 
are  struck  with  the  universal  dififusion  of  the  general  principles  of 
knowledge  among  its  inhabitants.  Though  there  be  only  one  school 
in  Iceland,  and  tliat  solitary  school  is  exclusively  designed  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  such  as  are  afterwards  to  fill  ofiices  in  church  or  state ;  yet, 
it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  meet  with  a  boy  or  girl,  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  that  cannot  read  and  write  with  ease.  Do- 
mestic education  is  most  rigidly  attended  to ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  re- 
collect entering  a  hut,  where  I  did  not  find  some  individual  or  another, 
capable  of  entering  into  conversation  with  me  on  topics  which  would 
be  reckoned  altogether  above  the  understandings  of  people  in  the 
same  rank  of  society  in  other  countries  of  Europe.' 
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Infant  Schools  in  J^ew  York,  Infant  schools  were  established  four 
or  five  years  since  in  New  York.  There  are  now  nine  large  public 
schools,  and  from  twenty  to  tliirty  private  ones,  besides  one  or  two 
dozen  attached  to  Sunday  Schools.  One  under  the  care  of  tlie  Society 
of  Friends  has  about  250  pupils.  Another  school,  which  has  usually 
120  scholars,  costs  but  $400  per  annum. 

Manual  Labour  Schools,  We  have  already  ^iven  an  account  of 
the  Manual  Labour  School  of  Germantown.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
similar  plan  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation  in  the  Western  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Maryville,  in  the  Seminary  at  Danville  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  and  at  the  Oneida  Institute 
in  New  York,  with  the  most  happy  effect  upon  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual vigor  of  the  students.  Prom  two  to  four  hours  are  spent  in 
labour,  a  large  part  of  the  students'  board  is  thus  paid,  and  yet,  an  ob- 
vious gain  is  perceived  in  intellectual  progress. 

We  rejoice  to  perceive  that  institutions  of  this  kind  are  multiplying 
in  our  country.  Anthony  Morris,  Esq.,  whose  interest  in  this  subject 
was  excited  by  a  visit  to  Hofwyl  several  years  since,  has  constantly 
endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  excite  public  interest  on  this  subject* 
He  has  recently  been  able  to  carry  into  execution  a  plan  he  has  long 
had  in  view,  of  establishing  a  school  of  this  kind  on  an  estate  of  hS 
own,  called  Bolton  Farm,  near  Bristol,  Pennsylvania.  We  hope  it  may 
prove  useful,  not  only  as  an  example  of  benevolent  enterprise,  but  as 
a  model  for  other  institutions.  We  have  mentioned  the  institution  atf  • 
Grermantown.  Another  school  of  the  kind  is  about  to  be  established 
by  Mr  Mead,  in  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  in  which  agriculture, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  will  be  combined  with  a  course  of  English 
studies,  and  Hofwyl  is  adopted  as  the  model  for  discipline  and  econ- 
omy. A  similar  school  has  also  been  founded  at  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey  —  and  another  is  proposed  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut. 

But  we  are  partiuclarly  gratified  to  see  this  subject  taken  up  from 
the  pulpit  In  a  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Tyng  of  PhUadelphia,  on 
*The  importance  of  uniting  manual  labour  with  intellectual  attain- 
ments, in  a  preparation  for  the  ministry,' — we  find  the  value  of  these 
schools  ably  and  warmly  advocated.  This  discourse  was  addressed  to 
the  Episcopal  Education  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  This  body  have 
gone  forward  with  praiseworthy  enterprise  to  purchase  a  farm  near 
Wilmington,  on  the  Delaware  nver,  on  whicli  they  propose  to  educate 
twentyfive  young  men,  who  shall  contribute  most  of  their  own  support 
by  four  hours  of  daily  labour.  We  cordially  wish  success  to  every 
effort  of  this  kind.  We  almost  envy  our  successors  in  the  academic 
course,  and  look  forward  with  eager  and  delightful  anticipation  to  the 
day  when  something  of  the  vigor  of  our  fathers  shall  be  found  among 
the  intellectual  labourers  of  the  day,  and  the  sallow  tinge  of  dispepsy 
shall  cease  to  be  the  uniform  testimonial  of  a  life  of  study. 

We  have  received  the  second  annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Manual  Labour  Academy  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  readers  will  find  a 
notice  of  this  institution  in  our  number  for  August.  The  second  re- 
port speaks  of  the  experiment  as  going  forward  quite  successfully. 
Twenty  three  students  earned  in  Siree  months,  $312,  and  the  whole 
charge  for  their  toition,  board,  &c.,  was  $716.    One  individual  earned 
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$05,  and  all  his  expenses  were  but  $31.  Ought  not  the  interest  of 
the  money  expended  in  tlie  purchase  of  the  farni,  workshops,  &c.,  (in 
this  case  about  $7000),  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  judging  of  the 
pecuniary  results  of  a  Manual  Labour  Seminary  ? 

The  report  states  that  there  are  now  in  operation,  in  the  United 
States,  ten  similar  institutions. 

African  Education  Society,  A  society  has  been  formed  under  this 
title,  and  an  institution  is  about  to  be  established  in  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  education  of  colored  persons  in  '  Letters,  agriculture, 
and  the  mechanic  arts,'  in  order  to  qualify  tliem  for  usefulness  and  in- 
fluence in  Africa. 

We  are  happy  to  see,  that  those  who  are  labouring  for  the  welfare 
of  Africa,  have  adopted  this  unportant  means  for  securing  tlieir  success. 
An  institution  of  this  kind,  is  almost  indispensable,  to  prepare  such  as 
may  be  sent  to  Africa,  not  merely  to  govern  tliemselves,  but  to  influ- 
ence tliose  around  them  —  to  explore  those  unknown  countries,  from 
which  the  color  and  constitution  of  die  white  man  exclude  hun,  and  to 
form  at  once,  a  centre  of  information,  and  eradiating  point  of  light  and 
civilization,  for  that  vast  continent. 

Jlrea  of  an  Irregular  Figure,    The  following  method  of  finding  the 
Area  of  an  Irregular  Figure,  will  interest  teachers  of  geometry  and 
surveying.    We  are  indebted  for  it  to  a  writer  in  tlie  Journal  of  the 
Jranklin  Institute,  under  the  signature  of  W.  B. 


^      f      g  < 

Let  V,  M,  be  tlie  boundary  curve,  to  any  figure  v,  u,  i ;  a,  (in  this 
case  =  0)  by  c,  c/,  c,/,  gj  &c.  be  given  perpendiculars  from  the  base 
line  r,  t,  at  any  given  equal  distances,  to  meet  tlie  curve.  Put  n  for 
the  equal  distances,  and  the  area  required  =z  s,  Then  by  the  property 
of  the  trapezoid 

na-^nb     nb-^-nc     nc-\'nd  .  TuZ-j-ne      ng-f-n/*     nf-\'ng_^ 

2        f"      2      "•        2        '         2        '        2         '        2       ""*' 

reduced  gives 

__  na-|-2n&  +  2nc-[-2n<^  +  2nc-{-2  nf-\-  ng 

'—  2 
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=  a  +  2  6  +  2c  +  2rf  +  2e  +  2/+gX-^. 

Rule,  —  Add  all  tlie  perpendiculars  twice  over,  except  the  first  and 
last,  which  must  be  taken  but  once ;  tliis  sum  multiplied  by  half  the 
equal  distances  between  the  perpendiculars,  gives  tlie  area. 

The  writer  of  tlie  above  has  oflen  made  use  of  this  rule  with  much 
satisfaction,  particularly  in  land  surveying,  where  the  boundary  lines 
fell  upon  water  courses,  or  curve  fences.  It  may  likewise  be  applied 
to  find  the  contents  of  all  irregular  solids,  the  superficial  contents  of 
their  surfaces,  and  in  finding  tlie  contents  of  irregular  excavation 
where  the  bottom  is  curved. 
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System  of  Natural  Philosophy,  &,c.     Illustrated  by  more  than 

two  hundred  engravings ;  to  which  are  added  Questions  for  the 

examination  of  the  Pupils.     Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 

Academics.   By  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.    Second  Editon.  pp.  296. 

The  work  before  us  differs  from  some  of  its  predecessors,  in  adopting  the 
didactic  instead  of  the  interlocutory  style.  It  has  the  same  simplicity  in 
explanation,  without  the  embarrassment  of  dialogue,  which  seems  to  us 
better  suited  to  a  book  for  family  use,  than  to  one  desigfied  for  schools.  The 
arrangement  is  good,  the  illustrations  and  diagrams  generally  well  chosen, 
and  me  style  is  familiar,  but  susceptible  of  improvement.  This  work  is 
among  those  best  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  Its  adoption  as  a  text  book 
by  a  man  of  science  so  well  known  as  Dr.  Griscom.  and  the  sale  of  a  con- 
siaeraoie  ^aiiion  m  a  lew  months,  aSoTt^alisraciory  testimony  of  its  value. 
We  observe  that  some  errors  which  occurred  in  tlie  first  edition,  have  been 
corrected  in  the  second.  ' 

The  Young  Reader  ;  to  go  with  the  Spelling  Book.  By  John 
PiERPONT,  Compiler  of  the  *  Introduction  to  the  National  Reader/ 
*  The  National  Reader,'  and  *  The  American  First  Class  Book.* 
Boston,  1830.     18mo.  pp.  162. 

There  is,  as  the  compiler  says  in  his  preface,  a  great  difficulty  in  finding 
pieces  interesting  and  profitable  to  young  children.  We  are  sometimes  al- 
most ready  to  conclude  that  the  skul  and  talent  requisite  for  exerting  intel- 
lectual influence,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  minds 
to  be  acted  upon. 

Mr  Pierpont  has,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  materials,  selected  some 
of  his  pieces  from  former  publications.  He  has  apparently,  in  other  cases, 
taken  some  simple  and  familiar  fable,  and  with  a  dexterity  which  makes  us 
wish  tliat  all  his  articles-had  been  wholly  or  partially  original,  given  them  a 
new  form  and  dress.  Other  lessons  are  wholly  orij^nal.  The  whole  forma 
a  very  fine  collection,  not  oiily  for  the  use  as  a  reading  book  for  schoob,  but 
as  an  addition  to  the  child's  library  at  home. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  tlie  following  few  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the 
apparently  original  versification.  The  way  to  ascertain  its  character  is  to 
read  it  to  a  chud,  and  observe  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  it. 

*  Honestus  Woodman's  cottage  stood 
Just  by  the  margin  of  a  wood  ; 
Through  which  a  river  deep  and  slow. 
By  old  trees  shaded  used  to  flow. 

He  was  not  rich,  tiiis  Mr  Woodman, 
But  yet,  he  was  an  honest  good  man. 
Who  got  his  living  by  his  labour, 
And  5lr  Cheathim  was  his  neighbour. 

The  little  Woodmans,  though  't  was  cool, 
For  it  was  now  quite  late  in  autunm, — 
Went  daily  to  a  distant  school. 
Where  a  good  lady  came  and  taught  'em. 

Their  summer  jackets,  patched  and  thin, 
(For  Mrs  Woodman  did  not  patch  ill ;) 
Were  buttoned  up  close  to  the  chin  : 
And  each  becatue  he  had  no  eatchel 
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Carried  his  slate  beneath  his  arm, 
That  nothing  hard  might  scratch  or  knock  it. 
While  nuts  and  apples  from  the  farm, 
And  his  "  Young  Reader"  stuffed  his  pocket.' 
&JC.  &c. 

Account  of  the  Eldinburgh  Sessional  School,  and  the  Parochial 

Institutions  for  Education,  with   Strictures   upon  Education  in 

General.    By  John  Wood,  Esq.     Boston,  1830.    12nio.  pp.  204. 

In  the  year  1812,  a  niimber  of  philanthropists  in  Edinburgh,  and  particu- 
larly  the  clergymen  of  tiiat  city,  alarmed  at  the  progress  or  vice  and  crime 
among  the  young,  established  a  considerable  number  of  Sabbath  Schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  moral  and  relimous  instruction.  It  was  soon  found 
that  many  of  the  pupils  could  not  read.  To  remedy  tliis  defect,  a  sort  of 
central  school  was  established,  to  be  held  during  the  week,  to  wliich  each 
of  the  Sunday  Schools  had  the  privilege  of  sending  a  certain  number,  and 
others  were  admitted  hy  the  payment  of  a  small  sum.  This  is  called  the 
Sessional  School ;  it  has* been  now  in  operation  nearly  twenty  yeaf8,-^i8  on 
the  Monitorial  plan,  and  appears  to  have  been  quite  successful.  Mr  Wood 
^as  written  a  detailed  account  of  the  plan  and  principles  of  these  schools, 
especially  the  central  one,  in  which  are  tau£[ht  during  Uie  week  the  branches 
of  a  common  English  education.  The  book  will  be  interesting  and  useful 
to  teachers,  for  it  is  always  useful  to  be  admitted  to  the  schoolroom  of  a 
fellow  labourer,  whether  by  a  personal  visit,  or  by  reading  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion. The  subjects,  however,  discussed  in  this  work,  ana  the  plans  adopted, 
require  more  particular  notice,  and  we  may  return  to  the  subject  hereafter. 

The  Mentor.    Vol.  I.  No.  I.    New  York,  1830. 

There  has  been  established  in  New  York  a  periodical  under  the  above 
title,  devoted  to  the  young.  It  is  to  consist  chieny  of  original  articles,  writ* 
ten  expressly  for  tlie  work.  From  the  first  number  we  should  form  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  influence  which  it  is  likely  to  exert. 

Elements  of  French  Grammar.  By  M.  Lhomond,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Paris.  Translated  from  th^  French,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools  :  by  an  Instructer.     r2mo.  pp.  108.     Portland,  1830. 

French  Exercises,  selected  chiefly  from  Wanostrocht,  and 
adapted  to  the  Elements  of  French  Grammar,  by  M.  Lhomond. 
By  an  Instructer.     12  mo.  pp.  102.     Portland,  1830. 

Manuel  de  Proverbes  Dramatiques.  12mo.  pp.  288.  Portland, 
1830. 

A  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language  ;  with  Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  the 

Classical  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.     By  J.  E.  Worcester. 

12mo.  pp.  400.     Boston,  1830. 

This  collection  contains  about  43,000  words  ;  GOOO  more,  according  to  the 
preface,  than  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  It  comprises  nu- 
merous technical  terms,  and  many  foreign  words  or  phrases,  which  are  oflea 
met  with  in  English  books.  The  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  peculiar 
system  of  marking  the  vowels  ;  in  doubtful  cases,  the  various  modes,  to- 
ffether  with  their  various  authorities,  are  given.  In  Orthography,  Mr 
Worcester  drops  the  u  in  the  honor  class,  writes  ize  and  not  t5e,  and  in  some 
other  doubtful  cases  two  forms  are  given.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  work  is  excellent,  and  the  whole  seema  to  have  been  prepared  in  an  able 
and  fiuthful  manner. 
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Art.  I. —  Sketches  of  Hofwyl.     Letter  IX. 

Internal  Arrangements  of  the  AgricuLiural  School, 

My  Dear  Friend —  The  Agricultural  or  Rural  School  of 
Hofwyl,  of  whose  daily  exercises  I  gave  you  some  account  ia 
my  last,  now  contains  about  eighty  pupils.  About  twenty  of 
these  pay  the  estimated  cost  of  their  support.  The  rest  are 
sustained  by  their  labours,  ^vith  the  aid  of  Fellenberg. 

In  the  internal  arrangement  of  so  large  a  school,  great  care 
is  taken  to  provide  for  the  proper  division  of  labour,  as  the  best 
means  of  giving  efficacy  to  every  part  of  the  system.  In  order 
to  relieve  those  engaged  in  education  from  all  other  cares  and 
perplexities,  the  details  and  accounts  of  the  farm  are  attended 
to  by  an  overseer.  Vehrli,  the  able  and  faithful  coadjutor  of 
Fellenberg,  is  devoted  exclusivi'ly  to  the  superintendence  of  tlie 
labours,  the  studies,  and  the  morals  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  school,  when  the  number  of  the 
pupils  was  small,  he  was  in  immediate  communication  with 
every  one.  All  laboured  together,  and  were  thus  formed  under 
his  personal  care.  With  the  present  number  of  pupils,  this  is 
impossible.     Were  he  to  attempt  this  with  a  few,  all  the  rest 
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would  be  neglected.  He  therefore  acts  as  superintendent  of 
the  whole.  He  spends  the  day  in  observing  the  ^-arious  divisions 
and  classes  in  their  occupations,  and  operates  on  his  pupils 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  his  assistants.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes,  however,  in  which  he  has  not  a  private  personal  inter- 
view with  each  pupil,  and  in  this  way  he  succeeds  in  preser\-ing 
their  confidence,  and  inducing  tliem  to  open  their  hearts  to  him. 
To  promote  unity  of  action,  there  is  a  weekly  meeting  of  all 
engaged  in  the  instruction  and  superintendence  of  the  school,  in 
which  they  converse  upon  their  duties  and  difficulties,  and  re- 
ceive his  mstnictions  and  ad\ice. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  tliis  plan  is  far  inferior  to  that 
which  provides  for  the  direct  personal  attention  of  one  individ- 
ual to  all  the  pupils ;  and  indeed  Fellenberg  has  found  die  most 
serious  obstacle  to  his  success  in  die  difficulty  of  fuiding  assist- 
ants who  would  enter  into  his  views.  If  they  can  be  foundy 
however  J  the  union  of  several  minds  ^  co-operating  in  one  object^ 
under  one  heady  produces  die  happiest  effects. 

Vehrli  believes  diat  he  has  more  influence  at  present  upon 
the  mass  of  Uie  pupils,  than  when  he  had  diirty  boys  under  his 
immediate  charge.  He  believes  diat  ten  to  eighteen  is  the 
utmost  number  tliat  one  person  can  possibly  superintend  ;  that 
when  it  exceeds  this,  he  should  have  fellow  labourers,  with 
whom  he  should  have  free  and  constant  intercourse,  who  may 
partake  his  cares  and  joys  and  counsels,  and  execute  his  plans. 
He  regards  the  example  of  Christ,  in  choosing  disciples  to  serve 
as  the  medium  of  communication  to  odiers,  as  demanding  the 
imitation  of  teachers. 

The  various  pails  of  the  plan  of  Hofwyl  happily  coincide 
widi  these  views.  Twenty  of  the  pupils  of  die  Agricultural 
School  are  destined  to  be  teachers,  and  the  institution  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  seminary  for  instniciersy  as  well  as  a  school 
for  those  devoted  to  labour.  Since  the  singular  order  of  the 
Bernese  government,  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  Uiat 
no  teacher  of  the  canton  should  visit  Hofwyl  for  die  puipose 
of  receiving  instruction,  on  pain  of  losing  his  place,  Fellenberg 
has  received  none  for  this  puriK)se  who  do  not  also  engage 
with  die  piq)ils  in  their  labours.  Tliis,  however,  is  not  con- 
sidered disadvantageous.  On  die  contrary,  both  Fellenberg 
and  Vehrli  deem  it  very  important  for  all  who  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  instruction  of  common  schools  to  have  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  die  practical  labour  of  a  farm.     As  an  addi- 
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ments  of  a  library,  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  as  private  or  public 
bounty  might  permit;  if  it  could  be  established  in  some  town 
large  enough  to  furnish  from  its  youthful  population  pupils  to  form 
its  experimental  school;  and  if  only  a  few  young  men,  of  talents 
and  worth,  could  be  induced  to  resort  to  it,  with  an  intention  of 
devoting  themselves  to  the  business  of  instruction  as  a  profes- 
sion,—  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  long  before  its  practical  utility 
would  be  demonstrated.  The  instructers,  although  few  in  num- 
ber, who  would,  at  first,  leave  the  Institution,  would  probably  be 
located  in  some  of  our  larger  towns.  Their  modes  of  instruction 
would  be  witnessed  by  numbers  of  the  influential  and  intelligent, 
and,  if  successfiil,  would  soon  create  a  demand  for  other  instructers 
of  similar  qualifications.  And  as  soon  as  such  a  demand  should 
be  produced,  other  individuals  would  be  found  willing  to  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  it.  And  thus  we  might  hope  that  both  private 
and  public  munificence,  so  bountifully  bestowed,  at  the  present 
day,  on  other  useful  objects,  would  eventually  contribute  a  portion 
of  its  aid  to  an  establishment  designed  to  train  up  our  youth  more 
successfully  to  derive  benefit  firom  all  the  other  efforts  of  benevo- 
lence ^  or  institutions  of  literature  and  religion,  which  are  so  wide- 
ly extending  their  influence  through  every  part  of  our  highly 
favoured  country. 

Another  obstacle,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  plan,  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  inducing  young  men  of  character  and  talznts  to  embark 
in  it,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  instruction  for  life. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
education  of  youth  will  assume,  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and 
pious  individuals,  its  proper  place  among  the  various  other  benev- 
olent exertions  which  are  made,  through  the  aids  of  private  and 
public  bounty,  for  meliorating  the  temporal  and  eternal  condition 
of  man.  In  the  meanwhile,  cannot  a  few  young  men,  of  talents 
and  piety,  be  led  to  feel  that  the  thousands  of  our  rising  genera- 
tion, the  hope  of  the  church  and  the  state,  have  strong  claims 
upon  their  benevolence ;  and  that  to  consecrate  their  time  and 
their  eflbrts  to  such  an  enterprise,  may  be  as  much  their  duty 
as  to  engage  in  the  missionary  cause  ?  Missionaries  make  great 
sacrifices,  and  practise  much  self-denial,  and  endure  weighty  la- 
bours, without  any  prospect  of  temporal  emolument,  in  order  to 
train  up  heathen  youth  for  usefulness  in  this  world,  and  for  hap- 
piness in  the  next ;  and  cannot  those  be  found  who  will  undergo 
some  sacrifices,  and  self-denial,  and  labour,  to  bring  about  so  great 
a  good  as  a  reformation  in  the  instruction  of  those  youth  who  are 
bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  ?  Only  admit  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object,  (and  who  can  deny  it?)  and  it  almost  looks 
like  an  impeachment  of  their  Christian  sincerity,  to  suppose  that 
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would  be  neglected.  He  therefore  acts  as  superintendent  of 
the  whole.  He  spends  tlie  day  in  obsemng  die  various  divisions 
and  classes  in  dieir  occupations,  and  operates  on  his  pupils 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  his  assistants.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes,  however,  in  which  he  has  not  a  private  personal  inter- 
view with  each  pupil,  and  in  diis  way  he  succeeds  in  preserving 
their  confidence,  and  inducing  diem  to  open  their  hearts  to  hun. 
To  promote  unity  of  action,  there  is  a  weekly  meeting  of  all 
engaged  in  the  instruction  and  superintendence  of  the  school,  in 
which  they  converse  upon  their  duties  and  difficulties,  and  re- 
ceive his  instructions  and  advice. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  diis  plan  is  far  inferior  to  that 
which  provides  for  the  direct  personal  attention  of  one  individ- 
ual to  all  the  pupils ;  and  indeed  Fellenberg  has  found  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  his  success  m  die  difficulty  of  finding  assist- 
ants who  would  enter  into  his  views.  If  they  can  be  founds 
however^  the  union  of  several  minds ^  co-operating  in  one  object ^ 
under  one  heady  produces  the  happiest  effects. 

Velirli  believes  that  he  has  more  influence  at  present  upon 
the  mass  of  Uie  pupils,  than  when  he  had  diirty  boys  under  his 
immediate  charge.  He  believes  tliat  ten  to  eighteen  is  the 
utmost  number  that  one  person  can  possibly  superintend  ;  diat 
when  it  exceeds  this,  he  should  have  fellow  labourers,  with 
whom  he  should  have  free  and  constant  intercourse,  who  may 

fartake  his  cares  and  joys  and  counsels,  and  execute  his  plans. 
[e  regards  the  example  of  Christ,  in  choosing  disciples  to  serve 
as  the  medium  of  communication  to  odiers,  as  demanding  the 
imitation  of  teachers. 

Tlie  various  parts  of  the  plan  of  Hofwyl  happily  coincide 
with  these  views.  Twenty  of  the  pupils  of  die  Agricultural 
School  are  destined  to  be  teachers,  and  the  institution  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  seminary  for  instructcrs,  as  well  as  a  school 
for  those  devoted  to  labour.  Since  die  singular  order  of  the 
Bernese  government,  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  diat 
no  teacher  of  the  canton  should  visit  Hofwyl  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  instruction,  on  pain  of  losing  his  place,  Fellenberg 
has  received  none  for  this  purpose  who  do  not  also  engage 
with  the  pupils  in  their  labours.  Tliis,  however,  is  not  con- 
sidered disadvantageous.  On  die  contrary,  both  Fellenberg 
and  Vehrli  deem  it  very  important  for  all  who  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  die  instruction  of  common  schools  to  have  a  thorough 
acquamtance  widi  the  practical  labour  of  a  farm.     As  an  addi- 
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tional  provision  for  their  support,  and  as  an  invigorating  exer- 
cise, it  will  be  desirable  for  them  (as  indeed  it  probably  would 
be  for  all  literary  men)  to  continue  tliese  labours.  But  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  witli  the  life  and  habits  of  a  majority  of  tlieir 
pupUs  is  the  only  means  of  preparing  them  fully  to  enter  into 
the  views  and  feelings  of  those  under  their  care,  to  understand 
their  wants  and  their  difficulties,  and  prepare  them  for  their 
duties.  It  also  furnishes  many  important  illustrations  and  topics 
of  remark.  It  enables  them  to  give  much  valuable  information 
of  a  practical  kind  in  connexion  with  llie  subjects  of  their  studies, 
and  much  may  be  done  in  tliis  way  to  extend  agricultural  im- 
provements. It  is  also  an  additional  means  of  securing  the 
attachment  of  the  teachers  to  those  to  whom  it  is  desirable  their 
labours  should  be  devoted,  and  inducing  them  to  continue  in  this 
employment.  So  much  is  this  object  appreciated  in  some  of 
the  seminaries  for  instructers  in  Germany,  whose  plan  and  loca- 
tion do  not  admit  of  a  farming  establishment,  tliat  a  garden  and 
a  nursery  of  fruit  trees  are  annexed  to  tlie  seminary,  and  regu- 
lar instruction  is  given  in  connexion  with  diem. 

Tlie  direct  preparation  of  the  teachers  for  their  profession  is 
of  course  limited  to  the  hours  of  study  of  the  odier  pupils,  and 
some  additional  time  taken  from  the  hours  of  rest. 

It  consists,  1.  In  a  thorough  study  of  the  branches  to  be 
taught,  which  they  acquire  in  common  with  the  other  pupils, 
and  on  tlie  productive  plan. 

2.  In  a  series  of  lessons  designed  especially  for  them,  m 
which  Vehrli  directs  them  as  to  die  method  of  communicating 
instruction. 

3.  In  assuming  alternately  the  place  of  teachers  in  this  class, 
under  die  immediate  inspection  of  Vehrli. 

4.  In  acting  alternately  as  instructer  and  monitor  to  the  other 
pupils,  and  superintendents  of  their  conduct,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Velirli. 

5.  In  die  daily  advice  and  direction  they  receive  from  him 
in  the.  discharge  of  these  duties. 

C.  In  witnessing  his  own  methods  of  instruction  as  he  passes 
from  class  to  class  to  observe  their  progress. 

7.  In  the  discussions  connected  with  the  meetings  for  famil- 
iar conversation  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

8.  Those  who  arc  qualified  for  a  more  extended  course  of 
study  are  permitted  to  attend  the  lessons  of  the  professors  in 
the  Literary  Institution,  and  some  are  employed  in  the  instruc- 
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tion  or  superintendence  of  the  younger  pupUs  in  that  school. 
Indeed  Fellenberg  has  found  that  tliose  who  were  trained  in 
the  Agricultural  Institution  were  among  the  most  valuable  and 
faithful  educators  he  could  obtain;  and  on  this  account  he 
deems  an  establishment  of  this  kind  an  important  aid  to  one  of 
a  more  scientific  or  literarj^  character.  It  is  with  the  aid  of 
assistants  thus  trained,  that  Veluli  lias  succeeded  in  rendering  a 
school,  often  composed  of  die  worst  materials,  a  model  of  order, 
and  industry,  and  improvement,  which  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  have  visited  it. 

In  order  to  render  die  system  of  superintendence  as  efficient 
and  easy  as  possible,  great  care  is  also  taken  in  the  arrange-' 
ment  and  classification  of  ilie  pupils. 

Each  boy  is  indicated  by  a  number,  which  serves  as  die  mark 
for  his  tools,  clothes,  and  books,  and  renders  it  easy  to  refer  to 
every  individual  in  the  registers,  reports,  and  general  orders  of 
the  institution. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  classes  for  labour  and  for  study, 
in  dieir  bed  chambers,  and  on  their  school  benches,  as  much 
as  possible  according  to  their  age  and  capacity,  and  dieir  re- 
spective characters.  Those  capable  of  being  misled  are  placed 
with  tlie  belter  pupils ;  diose  already  corrupted,  with  such  as 
are  in  no  danger  of  injury,  or  such  as  may  exert  a  favorable 
influence  i-pon  them.  Each  class  has  an  inspector  or  guardian, 
who  is  with  diem  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  So 
far  as  the  case  admits,  they  are  always  the  same.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  those  committed  to  them,  and 
make  report  of  all  that  happens.  In  addition  to  this,  die  yoimger 
pupils  have  each  a  special  overseer,  or  elder  brodicr,  who  at- 
tends to  their  physical  wants,  as  well  as  to  their  moral  conduct, 
and  takes  care  that  their  clothes  and  persons  are  in  a  proper 
state. 

The  pupils  are  lodged  in  six  bed  chambers.  Each  of  these 
is  superintended  by  two  overseers,  whose  duty  it  is,  each  in  his 
turn,  to  see  that  every  thing  is  in  order,  to  accompany  the 
pupils  from  the  evening  assembly  to  bed,  to  remain  wiUi  them 
until  diey  are  asleep,  and  to  be  with  diem  unul  they  leave  the 
chamber  in  the  morning.  Three  chambers  are  assigned  in 
which  they  may  remain  during  dieir  leisure  hours,  when  the 
weather  does  not  permit  them  to  go  out.  Here  they  occupy 
themselves  as  diey  diink  proper,  and  their  educators  have  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  their  natural   character  and  incli- 
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nations.  E^h  of  these  chambers  has  two  overseers  also,  with 
the  same  view  of  allowing  them  to  alternate  their  occupations. 

In  the  school  room,  the  boys  are  always  arranged  on  their 
benches  in  Uie  same  manner  according  to  their  character,  and 
one  on  each  bench  has  tlie  duty  of  monitor. 

They  go  forth  to  their  labour  also  in  divisions,  formed  on  the 
same  general  principles,  which  are  constantly  the  same  so  far 
as  circumstances  pcnnit.  Each  of  these  is  accompanied  by  its 
leader  or  guardian.  A  register  is  kept  by  each  leader  or  guar- 
dian, of  tlie  conduct  and  progress  of  the  pupils  under  his  care, 
in  their  labours,  their  studies,  and  their  moral  conduct,  which 
is  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Vehrli,  and  the  state  of  the 
whole  school  is  thus  brought  regularly  before  him. 

Letter  X. 

Discipline  of  the  J]grictUtural  School, 

My  Dear  Friend  —  Tlie  system  of  discipline  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  Hofwyl  is  as  mild 
and  simple  as  })ossible.  Based  upon  religious  principle,  it 
makes  its  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  reason  rather  than 
to  fear,  or  hope,  or  shame.  The  only  reward  is  the  happiness 
which  naturally  results  from  doing  right.  *  The  only  praise,* 
says  Fellenberg,  *  which  we  allow  our  pupils,  is,  the  simple  ex- 
pression, "  That  is  right.^^ '  The  constant  superintendence  1 
have  described,  enables  the  guardian  of  each  pupil  to  apply  the 
necessary  warning  at  the  moment  when  he  sees  him  beginning 
to  go  astray.  Should  this  be  ineffectual,  admonition  follows. 
If  the  fault  is  serious,  the  evening  report  brings  the  subject  be- 
fore Vehrli,  whose  first  notice  of  it  is  usually  private  and  very 
mild.  A  repetition  of  the  offence  of  course  requires  a  more 
severe  reproof.  If  this  fails,  privation  of  supper  (a  meal  whose 
loss  does  not  affect  the  heakh),  and  exclusion  from  the  lessons 
or  assemblies  of  tlie  pupils,  or  some  similar  punishment,  is  tried. 
Corporal  punishment  is  only  resorted  to  aner  all  other  means 
have  failed,  and  seldom  in  more  than  one  or  two  cases  a  year. 
If  a  boy  is  incorrigible  by  means  of  this  kind,  he  is  excluded 
from  the  school,  as  being  dangerous  to  others.  The  mstitution 
has  received  a  large  number  of  its  pupils  from  the  most  aban- 
doned class  of  society, —  some  literally  from  the  highways 
and  hedges, —  and  often  those  who  were  extremely  cx)rrupt. 
Yet  the  mild  methods  we  have  mentioned,  combined  with  reh- 
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gious  influence,  have  been  sufficient,  not  only  to  restrain,  but  to 
reform  them ;  and  only  two  or  three  instances  have  occurred, 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  last  act  of  discipline. 

The  retired  situation  of  Hofwyl,  and  the  system  of  vigilant 
parental  superintendence  we  have  described,  are  important 
means  of  giving  efficacy  to  diis  system.  But  no  vigilance,  no 
seclusion,  can  exclude  all  external  evil ;  and  even  the  influence 
of  religious  restraints  will  often  be  inadequate,  if  the  mind  is 
left  exposed  to  tlie  full  influence  of  passion  and  appetite.  Tlie 
most  effectual  security,  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  against  ex- 
ternal and  internal  causes  of  corruption,  is  constant  ocaipation; 
and  without  diis,  no  system  of  discipline  can  be  efficient. 
*  Industry,'  he  observes,  *  is  the  great  moralizer  of  man.'  The 
sentence  by  which  he  is  compelled  to  eat  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  is  die  great  means  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
of  preserving  him  from  the  deptlis  of  corruption  into  which  a 
life  of  ease  would  infallibly  plunge  him.  The  experience  of 
every  age  and  of  every  country  furnishes  the  most  ample  Qlus- 
tration  of  this  principle;  and  it  is  especially  important  while 
the  character  is  yet  unformed,  and  the  appetites  and  passions 
yet  unaccustomed  to  submission  and  self-denial. 

*The  great  art  of  education,  therefore,'  as  Fellenberg  ob- 
serves, '  consists  in  knowing  how  to  occupy  every  moment  of  life 
in  wxll-directed  and  useful  activity  of  the  youthful  powers,  in 
order  tliat,  so  far  as  possible,  notliing  evil  may  find  room  to 
develope  itself.'  It  is  far  easier  to  exclude  evil  in  this  manner 
than  to  combat  it  direcdy ;  to  prevent  tlian  to  correct  faults. 
It  is  in  many  cases  the  only  way  of  gaining  the  victory  over 
ourselves  as  well  as  our  pupils,  to  direct  the  thoughts  and  to 
excite  die  interest  in  regard  to  a  new  and  different  subject. 
The  very  presence  of  certain  objects,  in  whatever  light  we 
may  regard  them,  sullies  and  enfeebles  tlie  soul.  The  minute 
and  forced  reflection  on  past  offences  with  which  some  persons 
occupy  themselves  and  their  pupils,  in  the  hope  of  exciting 
deeper  penitence  or  more  fixed  abhorrence,  may  be  a  means 
of  rendering  them  more  familiar  with  these  objects,  instead  of 
withdrawing  diem  from  dieir  influence.  It  certainly  absorbs 
time  and  efforts  which  would  be  far  better  spent  in  ennobling 
the  mind  by  die  contemplation  of  the  opposite  excellences  — 
in  strengthening  the  resoluUon  and  habits  by  the  practice  of  the 
opposite  virtues.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of  an  aposde's 
maxim  and  practice ; — '  forgetting  die  things  which  are  behind, 
I  press  forward  to  those  which  are  before.' 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  employments  which  have  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  danger  or  faults  of  the  pupils,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  attention  entirely  from  the  habit  or  propensity 
in  question.  Physical  labour  will  give  that  tone  and  harmony  to 
the  system  which  is  necessary  to  resist  most  effectually  the  se- 
ductions of  appetite,  to  produce  the  habit  of  self-government 
and  force  of  resolution.  Intellectual  occupation,  of  whatever 
kind,  throws  other  objects  of  desire  into  the  back-ground,  ele- 
vates the  views,  and  aids  the  reason  in  asserting  and  maintaining 
its  empire. 

The  important  place  which  religious  instruction  and  study 
hold  in  this  series  of  occupations,  will  be  too  fully  understood 
to  need  illustration.  It  must  be  tlie  Alpha  and  Omega  of  every 
part  of  education.  At  the  same  time,  every  principle  of  human 
nature  must  be  called  to  its  aid,  and  it  is  of  importance  for  this 
purpose  to  bring  into  exercise  the  softer  and  more  refined  feel- 
ings. There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  class  of  excellences,  and 
there  are  certain  defects  bordering  upon  moral  evil  and  ulti- 
mately leading  to  it,  which  cannot  be  perceived  and  understood 
without  tliat  delicacy  of  feeling  which  is  produced  by  the  ex- 
ercise and  cultivation  of  tlie  taste.  Some  provision  for  this  ob- 
ject is  peculiarly  necessary  for  those  who  are  not  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  persons  of  more  cultivated  minds. 

The  utility  of  mxisic  and  design  in  this  view,  will  be  readi- 
ly perceived,  and  it  will  not  be  deemed  extraordinary  that 
they  are  made  a  part  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  labouring 
pupils.  The  mere  fact  of  being  occupied,  an  hour  or  two  in 
succession,  in  a  manner  which  leaves  all  the  violent  passions  at 
rest,  and  calls  forth  only  gentle  and  agreeable  emotions,  cannot 
be  witliout  its  effect.  It  not  only  diminishes  the  force  of  the 
passions,  thus  insensibly  soodied  into  repose,  but  it  furnishes  an 
experimental  evidence  of  the  superior  enjoyments  of  which  the 
soul  is  capable,  in  this  state  of  calmness,  and  renders  it  con- 
stantly more  averse  to  tlie  violence  of  ungovemed  feeling. 

The  same  principles  pervade  all  the  institutions  at  Hofwyl ; 
and  nothing  is  more  striking  tlian  tlie  incessant  round  of  activ- 
ity which  leaves  die  mere  idler  in  solitude. 

I  ought  in  this  place  to  mention  that  a  few  of  the  pupils  of 
Vehrli  are  employed  in  mechanical  in  place  of  agricultural  la- 
bours ;  but  they  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  with  the 
rest  in  all  other  respects. 
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Art.  II. —  On  Seminaries  for  Teachers. 

Bv  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

In  a  former  article,  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  importance  of 
establishing  Seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  Teachers,  as  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  education. 
I  am  aware,  however,  that  many  objections  are  urged  against  such 
a  plan. 

It  is  feared  hy  some  that  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  produce 
a  sufficient  degree  of  public  interest  in  such  a  project  to  carry 
it  into  effect, 

I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  think,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
community  can,  at  once,  be  electrified,  as  it  were,  by  any  appeals, 
however  eloquent,  or  any  efforts,  however  strenuous,  into  one  deep 
and  universal  excitement  on  this  or  any  other  topic.  Information 
must  be  gradually  diffused ;  the  feelings  of  influential  men  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country  must  be  enlisted ;  able  writers  in  our 
public  prints  and  magazines  must  engage  their  hearts  and  their 
pens  in  the  cause. 

In  addition  to  aJI  this,  suppose  that  some  intelligent  and  respect- 
able individual,  after  having  made  himself  master  of  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  consulted  with  the  wise  and  judicious  within 
his  reach,  who  might  feel  an  interest  in  it,  should  prepare  a  course 
of  lectures^  and  spend  a  season  or  two  in  delivering  them  in  our 
most  populous  towns  and  cities.  The  novelty  of  this,  if  no  other 
cause,  would  attract  a  great  many  hearers.  Such  an  individual, 
too,  in  his  excursions,  would  have  tlie  best  opportunity  of  confer- 
ring with  well-informed  and  influential  men ;  of  gaining  their 
views  ;  of  learning  the  extent  and  weight  of  all  the  obstacles  which 
such  a  project  would  have  to  encounter,  and  the  best  modes  of 
removing  them ;  and,  if  it  should  indeed  appear  deserving  of 
patronage,  of  enlisting  public  sentiment  and  feeling  in  its  favour. 

But  afler  all,  I  do  not  deem  it,  at  present,  necessary  for  the 
commencement  of  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  that  any  thing 
like  an  universal  public  interest  should  be  taken  in  it. 

If  the  experiment  could,  at  first,  be  made  upon  a  small  scale  ;•  if 
such  an  Institution  could  be  moderately  endowed  with  funds  suf- 
ficient to  support  one  or  two  professors,  and  procure  even  the  ele- 

*  In  a  few  instances,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  we  believe  this  experiment 
has  been  tried,  in  connexion  with  academies,  and  other  already  existing 
literary  institutions.  We  are  very  desirous  to  learn  fironi  our  correspond- 
ents the  residts  of  these  experiments,  if,  in  any  case,  they  have  been  un- 
successful, we  are  satisfied  that  it  would  appear,  on  a  close  mvestigation.  to 
have  arisen  from  some  defect  in  the  plan,  or  from  the  want  of  adequate 
means  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
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ments  of  a  library,  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  as  private  or  public 
bounty  might  permit;  if  it  could  be  established  in  some  town 
large  enough  to  furnish  firom  its  youthful  population  pupils  to  form 
its  experimental  school;  and  if  only  a  few  young  men,  of  talents 
and  worth,  could  be  induced  to  resort  to  it,  with  an  intention  of 
devoting  themselves  to  the  business  of  instruction  as  a  profes- 
sioHy —  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  long  before  its  practical  utility 
would  be  demonstrated.  The  instructers,  although  few  in  num- 
ber, who  would,  at  first,  leave  the  Institution,  would  probably  be 
located  in  some  of  our  larger  towns.  Their  modes  of  instruction 
would  be  witnessed  by  numbers  of  the  influential  and  intelligent, 
and,  if  successful,  would  soon  create  a  demand  for  other  instructers 
of  similar  qualifications.  And  as  soon  as  such  a  demand  should 
be  produced,  other  individuals  would  be  found  willing  to  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  it.  And  thus  we  might  hope  that  both  private 
and  public  munificence,  so  bountifully  bestowed,  at  the  present 
day,  on  other  useful  objects,  would  eventually  contribute  a  portion 
of  its  aid  to  an  establishment  designed  to  train  up  our  youth  more 
successfully  to  derive  benefit  firom  all  the  other  efforts  of  benevO' 
lence,  or  institutions  of  literature  and  religion,  which  are  so  wide- 
ly extending  their  influence  through  every  part  of  our  highly 
favoured  country. 

Another  obstacle,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  plan,  is  the  diff" 
eutty  of  inducing  young  men  of  character  and  talmts  to  embark 
in  it,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  instruction  for  life, 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
education  of  youth  will  assume,  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and 
pious  individuals,  its  proper  place  among  the  various  other  benev- 
olent exertions  which  are  made,  through  the  aids  of  private  and 
public  bounty,  for  melior!iting  the  temporal  and  eternal  condition 
of  man.  In  the  meanwhile,  cannot  a  few  young  men,  of  talents 
and  piety,  be  led  to  feel  that  the  thousands  of  our  rising  genera- 
tion, the  hope  of  the  church  and  the  state,  have  strong  claims 
upon  their  benevolence ;  and  that  to  consecrate  their  time  and 
their  efforts  to  such  an  enterprise,  may  be  as  much  their  duty 
as  to  engage  in  the  missionary  cause  ?  Missionaries  make  great 
sacrifices,  and  practise  much  self-denial,  and  endure  weighty  la- 
bours, without  any  prospect  of  temporal  emolument,  in  order  to 
train  up  heathen  youth  for  usefiilness  in  this  world,  and  for  hap- 
piness in  the  next ;  and  cannot  those  be  found  who  will  undergo 
some  sacrifices,  and  self-denial,  and  labour,  to  bring  about  so  great 
a  good  as  a  reformation  in  the  instruction  of  tliose  youth  who  are 
bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh  7  Only  admit  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object,  (and  who  can  deny  it?)  and  it  almost  looks 
like  an  impeachment  of  their  Christian  sincerity,  to  suppose  that 
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among  those  hundreds  of  yoang  men  who  are  pressing  ibrward 
into  the  ranks  of  charitable  enterprise,  none  can  be  persuaded  lo 
enter  upon  a  domestic  field  of  labour,  which  promises  so  much  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  No,  only  let  the 
project  be  begun,  let  the  way  of  usefulness  be  opened,  let  the 
countenance  and  support  of  even  a  few  pious  and  influential  indi- 
viduals be  aflbrded,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  agents  to  carry  on 
the  work,  at  least  to  commence  it,  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  being  unable  to  procure  such  agents : 
it  lies  deeper :  it  arises  from  the  very  little  interest  that  has  yet 
been  taken  in  the  subject;  from  the  strange  neglect,  among  pa- 
rents, and  patriots,  and  Christians,  of  a  well-digested  and  system- 
atic plan  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth ;  from  the  slug- 
gish contentment  that  is  felt  with  the  long  established  modes  of 
instruction ;  and  from  the  apprehensions  that  all  improvements  are 
either  unsafe  or  chimerical. 

Once  rouse  this  apathy  into  the  putting  forth  of  a  little  exertioD, 
and  invest  the  subject  with  its  true  dignity  and  importance,  and 
let  it  be  felt  that  the  church  is  under  the  most  solemn  obligations 
to  feed  the  lambs  of  her  flock,  and  your  young  men  will  come  at 
her  bidding,  to  spend  their  strength  and  their  days  in  this  delight- 
ful service. 

But  these  young  men  are  poor,  and  cannot  defray  the  expense 
of  a  preparatory  education  at  such  a  Seminary  as  has  been  pr^ 
posed. 

Poor  young  men  are  taken  by  the  hand  of  charity,  and  prepared 
for  other  spheres  of  benevolent  exertion ; —  and  shall  this  wide, 
and  as  yet  almost  uncultivated  field  of  benevolence  be  quite  neg- 
lected, for  the  want  of  a  little  pecuniary  aid  ?  Who  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  Foreign  Missionary  efforts  ?  Was  nothing  done  until 
the  whole  Christian  public  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  dnty  ? 
Did  this  mighty  enterprise  begin  in  the  collected  councils  of  the 
grave  and  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  church  ?  Was  the  whole 
plan  of  operation  digested  and  matured  in  all  its  parts,  and  no 
steps  taken  until  all  obstacles  were  removed,  and  patronage,  and 
influence,  and  means  collected  and  concentrated  to  insure  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  vast  design  ?  No ;  long,  long  before 
all  this  complicated  machinery  was  put  in  motion,  the  master* 
spring  was  at  work,  and  a  few  pious  and  prayerful  young  men 
gave  an  impulse,  at  first  to  private  zeal,  and  afterwards  to  public 
co-operation,  and  the  result  fills  us  with  gratitude  and  astonish- 
ment. 

Let  a  Mills  and  his  associates  arise  to  a  hearty  engagedness 
in  the  project  of  diffusing  throughout  our  country  a  system  for  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  the  education  of  youth  ;  let  their  faith  be 
strong,  and  their  perseverance  unwavering;  and  influence  and 
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wealth  will  aoon  contribute  their  share  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work ;  and  poverty  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  willing  to  endure 
ike  heat  anahurdai  of  the  day,  will  cease  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  their  benevolent  designs.  Providence  can, 
IB  this,  as  in  all  the  other  departments  of  his  dispensations,  make 
even  the  selfish  passions  of  our  nature  contribute  to  the  promotion 
of  good  and  charitable  exertions. 

Those  who  should  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  the  in- 
■truction  of  youth  as  a  professiany  and  who  should  prepare  them- 
■elvea  for  it  by  a  course  of  study  and  disci[^ine  at  such  a  Seminary 
as  I  have  proposed,  would  not  find  it  necessary,  as  our  missiona- 
ries do,  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  their  countrymen  for  support. 
Theii  talents,  their  qualifications,  and  their  recommendations, 
wookl  inspire  public  confidence,  and  command  public  patronage. 
For  experience  would  soon  prove,  if  it  cannot  be  now  seen  in 
prospect,  that  to  save  time  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  to  have 
this  education  complete  instead  of  being  imperfect,  and  to  prepare 
Ihe  youthfiil  mind  for  accurate  thought^  and  correct  feding^  and 
practical,  energetic  action,  in  all  the  business  of  life,  is  to  saoe 
money ;  and  even  those  who  now  expend  a  few  dollars  with  so 
Biggurdly  a  hand,  in  the  education  of  their  dear,  iftimortal  off* 
iquring,  would  soon  learn  how  to  calculate  on  the  closest  principles 
of  kiM  and  gain,  in  the  employment  of  instructers,  and  be  willing 
$o  give  twice  as  much  to  him  who  would  do  his  work  twice  as  weu 
and  in  half  the  time,  as  they  now  give  to  him  who  has  neither  skill 
nor  experience  in  his  profession. 

Am  I  extravagant  in  these  speculations t  I  think  I  am  not; 
and  if  my  readers  will  exercise  a  little  more  patience,  I  hope  to 
•how,  that  in  adopting  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  there  will 
be  an  actual  saving  of  money  to  individuals  and  to  the  state,  in 
addition  to  those  numerous  advantages  in  a  social,  political,  and 
religious  point  of  view,  that  would  result  firom  it,  and  which  are, 
if  I  mistake  not,  so  great,  that  if  they  could  not  be  attained  in 
any  other  way,  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  ought  not  for  a  moment  to 
aland  in  competition  with  them. 

My  reasonmg  is  founded  on  two  positions  which,  I  think,  can- 
not be  controverted ; —  that  the  present  modes  of  instructing  youth 
are  susceptible  of  vast  improvement;  and  that,  if  these  improve- 
ments could  be  carried  into  operation,  by  having  a  more  effectual 
system  of  education  adopted,  and  by  training  up  instructers  of  su- 
perior attainments  and  skill,  there  would  be  a  great  saving,  both 
of  time  and  labour,  and  of  all  the  contingent  expenses  necessary 
to  be  incurred. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though  I  believe  it  falls  short 
of  the  truth,  that  eight  years  of  pretty  constant  attendance  at 
iohoQl,  counting  firom  the  time  that  a  child  begins  to  learn  his 
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letters,  is  necessary  to  ^ve  him  what  is  called  a  good  English 
education.  I  do  not  fear  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  under  an 
improved  system  of  education,  with  suitable  books  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  conducted  by  more  intelligent  and  experienced 
instructers,  as  much  would  be  acquired  in  Jive  years,  by  our  chil- 
dren and  youth,  as  is  now  acquired  in  eight. 

Now  with  regard  to  those  parents  who  calculate  on  receiving 
benefit  from  the  labour  of  their  children,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that, 
by  gaining  three  years  out  of  eight  in  the  course  of  their  educa- 
tion, there  will  be  an  immense  saving  to  the  state.  This  saving 
alone  would,  I  apprehend,  if  youth  were  usefully  employed,  more 
than  defray  the  additional  wages  which  would  have  to  be  given 
to  instructers  of  skill  and  experience,  and  who  should  devote 
themselves  to  their  employment  as  a  profession  for  life.  But  if 
even  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  labour  of  children  is 
not  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  evident  that,  for  having  the  same 
object  accomplished  in  five  years  that  now  consumes  eight,  you 
could  at  least  afford  to  pay  as  much  for  five  years  of  instruction  as 
you  now  pay  for  eight.  In  addition  to  this,  as  it  is  the  custom  in 
many  of  our  country  towns  for  the  instructer  to  board  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  send  children  to  school,  there  would  be  a  saving 
also  in  this  respect.  There  would  be  a  saving,  too,  with  regard 
to  all  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  school,  such  as  books,  sta- 
tionary, wood,  &c. 

In  a  community  constituted  like  that  of  New  England,  where 
so  great  a  proportion  of  its  population  is  devoted  to  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  any  system  of  education  which  could 
save  to  the  public  three  years  out  of  eight  of  the  time  and  labour 
of  all  its  children  and  youth,  would,  it  is  manifest,  add  an  im- 
mense sum  to  the  pecuniary  revsources  of  the  country,  and  recom- 
mend itself  to  every  patriot  and  philanthropist,  even  on  the  most 
rigid  principles  of  a  calculating  economy. 

Besides,  the  grand  objects  of  education — to  prepare  the  rising 
generation  for  usefulness  and  respectability  in  life,  and  to  train 
them  up  for  a  better  and  happier  state  of  existence  beyond  tlie 
grave  —  would  not  only  be  accomplished  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time,  but  they  would  be  much  more  effectually  accomplished.  At 
present,  with  all  the  time,  and  labour,  and  expense  bestowed  upon 
it,  the  work  is  only  half  done ;  and  the  effects  of  our  imperfect 
modes  of  instruction  are  to  render  youth  far  less  competent  to 
succeed  in  any  pursuits  in  which  they  may  engage,  than  if  their 
education  was  conducted  by  intelligent  instructers,  on  a  well- 
digested  plan,  and  made  as  thorough  and  complete  as  it  might  be. 

How  of^en  has  the  individual  of  native  vigour  of  intellect  and 
force  of  enterprise  to  lament,  through  a  long  life  of  unremitted 
effi>rt,  his  many  disappointments  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  of 
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business,  arising  altogether  from  the  defects  of  his  early  education  I 
And  if  this  early  education  were  properly  conducted,  what  an  ac- 
cession it  would  yield  to  the  resources  of  the  comniuuity,  in  the 
superior  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  artists ;  in  the  more  accurate 
and  systematic  transactions  of  our  merchants ;  in  the  profounder 
studies  and  more  successful  labours  of  our  professional  men ;  in 
the  wider  experience  and  deeper  sagacity  of  our  statesmen  and 
politicians ;  in  the  higher  attainments  and  loftier  productions  of 
our  sons  of  literature  and  science ;  and,  permit  me  to  add,  in  the 
nobler  patriotism,  the  purer  morals^  and  the  more  ardent  piety  of 
the  whole  mass  of  our  citizens. 

I  know  it  is  no  easy  task  to  convince  some  minds  that  all  these 
advantages  yield  just  so  many  dollars  and  cents  to  the  private 
purse,  or  to  the  public  treasury.  But  my  appeal  is  to  those  who 
take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  what  constitutes  the  real 
wealth  of  any  community,  and  who  estimate  objects  not  by  what 
they  will  to-day  fetch  in  the  market,  if  exposed  to  sale,  but  by  their 
effects  upon  the  permanent  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

With  such  I  leave  the  candid  consideration  of  the  remarks 
which  I  have  offered  in  this  and  the  preceding  essays ;  in  the 
meanwhile  cherishing  the  hope,  that  that  Being  who  is  now  most 
wonderfully  adjusting  the  various  enterprises  of  benevolence,  that 
distinguish  the  age  in  which  we  live  from  all  others  which  have 
preceded  it,  to  the  consummation  of  Ilis  gracious  designs  for  the 
universal  happiness  of  man,  on  the  principles  which  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  inculcates,  and  which  it  alone  can  produce,  wiU, 
sooner  or  later,  and  in  some  way  or  other,  rouse  the  attention,  and 
direct  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  world  to  that  department  of  phi* 
lanthropic  exertion ,  the  neglect  of  which  must  retard,  if  not  quite 
counteract,  complete  success  in  all  others, — the  education  of  youth. 


Art.  UI. —  Review  of  Wood's  Account  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Sessional  School. 

Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  Schooly  and  the  other  Parochial  In- 
sHtutions  for  Educcmon  established  in  thai  City  in  the  year  1812  ,* 
with  Strictures  on  Education  in  General.  By  John  Wood,  Esq. 
Second  Edition.  Printed  at  Edinburgh.  Boston:  Reprinted  by 
Munroe  &  Francis.  1830. 

This  volume  is  one  that  ought  to  be  in  the  bands  of  every 
friend  of  Education.  It  contains  both  principles  and  results, 
which,  if  not  merely  read  but  studied^  by  all  who  take  an  in- 
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terest  in  our  CommoD  and  Primarjr  Scbodb,  and  especiaUjr  hf 
the  teachers  of  such  schoob,  would  have  a  powerful  tendency 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects.  From  some,  indeed, 
of  Its  principles,  we  must  beg  leave  to  dissent ;  especiaDy  firom 
that  which  recommends  the  making  use  of  personal  rivalry^  as 
an  indispensable  excitement  to  effi>rt  in  the  education  of  youth. 
How  far,  too,  the  Monitorial  System,  as  pursued  in  the  Edin* 
burgh  Sessional  School,  could  be  adopted,  with  succes3|»  in  the 
Common  Schools  of  New  Blngland,  or  in  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  may  admit  of  some  doubt.  This  system  certainly  exists 
in  one  of  its  happiest  forms  m  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  ScfaooL 
A  trial  of  it,  in  some  one  or  more  of  our  common  schools,  un- 
der judicious  management,  might  lead  to  interesdng  results,  and 
probably  could  not  produce  more  serious  evils  than  that  listless- 
ness  and  idleness,  which,  firom  the  want  of  constant  and  interest- 
ing occupation,  at  present  so  much  retards  the  progress  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  pupils,  especially  of  those  in  ike  lower  datset. 

The  School  described  in  the  work  before  us  was  founded  by 
the  Clergy,  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  provide  instruction  for 
die  numerous  scholars  who  entered  the  Sunday  Schools  of  their 
parishes  incapable  of  reading ;  and  pupils  were  received  either 
gratuitously  or  on  the  payment  of  sixpence  per  month.  It  was 
mened  in  April,  1813,  under  the  name  of  The  Edinlnurgk 
Sessional  S^ooL 

The  system  at  first  pursued  was  that  of  Lancaster,  with 
Mroe  modifications.  In  1815,  Dr  Bell,  being  in  Edinburgh,  at 
the  request  of  the  Directors,  made  many  highly  usefiil  sugges- 
tions, which  were  adopted ;  and  in  1818,  still  farther  use  was 
made  of  his  system  of  instruction  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
school. 

It  seems,  however,  that  fix)m  the  first  organization  of  the 
school,  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  Directors  not  to  be 
tied  down  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  one  system ;  but  to  watch 
the  progress  of  their  pupQs ;  to  detect  the  errors  of  the  course 
of  oiscipline  or  instruction,  and  gradually  apply  the  remedies; 
to  adopt  any  parts  of  other  systems  which  could  be  advan- 
tageously engriafted  upon  their  own;  to  receive  suggestions 
mm  znj  quarter,  and,  if  judicious,  to  follow  them ;  and,  above 
all, '  to  keep  steadily  in  view,  and  to  bring  into  active  operation, 
those  simple  and  obvious  principles,  which  they  conceive  Na- 
ture herself  must  have  dictated  to  every  parent  and  teacher, 
previoudy  to  mcve  artificial  contrivances.' 
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Tbn  ius  made  !lheir  esttbUshmebt,  more  complete^  liiaii 
any  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  An  Experimental  Schocl. 
And  we  need  many  such  schools,  under  the  care  of  just  such 
men  as  conduct  die  one  at  Edinburgh.  For  when  the  time 
arrives,  in  our  country,  that  men  like  the  Rev.  Dr  Brunton, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr  Thompson,  and  John  Wood,  Esq.,  will  make 
leinire,  in  the  midst  of  a  multiplicity  of  professiond  duties,  to 
devote  to  the  instruction  of  litde  children ;  and  prepare  lessons 
for  them;  and  watch  the  developement  of  their  minds  and 
hearts;  and  try  experiments;  and  nodce  results;  and  thu» 
establirii  pinciples  founded  on  actual  observation  and  experi* 
ence ; — then,  and  then  onk,  can  we  hope  to  see  the  teienee  ef 
Education  elevated  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  in  some  other 
countries,  to  its  proper  rank  among  those  other  seieneesj  which| 
b  modem  times,  owe  their  perfection,  not  to  the  speculations 
of  theorists,  but  to  the  laborious  researches  of  experimental 
jrfiilosophers  among  the  phenomena  which  Nature  herself  pre- 
sents  to  their  inspection. 

Mind  is  as  susceptible  of  bemg  subjected  to  experiment  as 
matter.  An  almost  indefinite  number  of  processes  can  be  tried 
in  Education.  Let  them  be  tried  when  there  is  any  prospect 
of  success.  Failure  itself  will  suggest  better  modes  of  instruct 
tion.  But  they  will  not  always  fail.  Now  and  then,  as  in  the 
Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  wonderful  results  will  be  secured, 
and  thus  principles  settled,  to  guide  hundreds  of  other  schools  ta 
similar  results.  But  too  many  of  our  teachers  either  know  not 
bow  to  attempt  any  new  processes,  or  dare  not  encounter  pub- 
lic opinion  in  makmg  them.  To  be  sure  some  hopeful  changes 
are  taking  place  in  this  respect.  Should  the  volume  before  us 
serve  still  farther  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  this  subject, 
and  especially  to  prepare  the  way,  in  any  of  our  large  cities, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  poor  children,  modelled 
ifier  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh  j  and  under  the  in^ec^ 
tion  of  such  men  as  constitute  its  Board  of  Directors  in  that 
eity^  and  with  such  an  intelligent  and  ardent  firiend  as  John 
noody  Esq.  actually  to  labour  among  its  pujousj  and  to  pre^ 
sent  its  datms  and  %ts  operations  to  the  public^  we  shall  feel 
that  our  pages  could  not  have  been  devoted  to  an  object  of 
greater  benevolence,  and  more  extensive  practical  utDity. 

The  foUowing  remarks,  in  the  Introduction,  are  worthy  of 
bemg  fixed  in  the  memory  of  every  School  Committee  and 
Teacher,     FoBow  out  the  principles  which  they  contain,  and 
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what  a  new  aspect  would  be  given  to  the  whole  course  of 
education. 

<  In  all  tlieir  arrangements  tlie]^  have  regarded  their  younffeit  pupil,  not 
as  a  machine,  or  an  irrational  animal,  that  must  be  driven,  but  as  an  intel- 
lectual being,  wlio  may  be  led ;  endowed,  not  merely  with  sensation  and 
memory,  but  with  perception,  judgment,  conscience,  affections,  and  pas- 
sions; capable,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  receiving  favorable  or  unfavorable 
impressions,  of  imbibing  right  or  wrong  sentiments,  of  acquiring  good  or  bad 
habits ;  strongly  averse  to  application,  where  its  object  is  unperceived  or 
remote,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ardently  curious,  and  infinitely  delighting  in 
the  display  of  every  new  attainment  he  makes.  It  has,  accordingly,  been 
their  anxious  aim  to  interest  no  less  than  to  task, —  to  make  the  pupil  under- 
stand (as  much  as  possible)  what  he  is  doing,  no  less  than  to  exact  from  him 
its  performance, —  familiarly  to  illustrate  and  copiously  to  exemplify  the 
principle,  no  less  than  to  hear  liim  repeat  the  words  of  a  rule, —  to  speak  to 
nim,  and  by  all  means  to  encourage  nim  to  speak,  in  a  natural  language, 
which  he  understands,  rather  than  in  irksome  technicalities,  which  ue 
pedant  might  approve, —  to  keep  him,  while  in  school,  not  only  constantly, 
out  actively,  energetically  employed, —  to  inspire  him  with  a  zeal  for  excel- 
ling in  whatever  is  his  present  occupation,  (whether  it  be  study  or  amuse- 
ment,) and,  even  where  tie  is  incapable  of  excelling  others,  still,  by  noticing 
with  approbation  every  step,  however  little,  which  he  makes  towards  im- 
provement, to  delight  him  with  the  consciousness  of  excelling  his  former 
self. 

^  These  obvious  principles  may  be  grafted  on  a  variety  of  systems  of  ex- 
ternal arrangement,  adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  and  object  of 
each  individual  seminarv  ;  but  for  any  defect  of  tlie  principles  themselves, 
or  of  a  due  sense  of  their  paramount  importance,  we  conceive  that  no  svs- 
tern  of  external  arrangement,  however  beautiful — no  selection  of  books, 
however  judicious  —  no  talents  or  accomplishments  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structer,  however  brilliant  and  transcendent,  can  ever  in  any  degree  com- 
pensate.' 

In  adopting  the  system  pursued  at  the  Edinbiu-gh  Sessional 
School,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  its  machine- 
ry, or  plan  of  external  arrangement,  may  be  imitated,  while  the 
spirit  that  animates  the  whole  may  be  entirely  wanting.  '  From 
inattention  to  this  fundamentally  important  truth,  how  large  a 
proportion,  unfortimately,  of  the  schools  instituted  even  upon  ' 
the  most  justly  celebrated  systems,  have  been  allowed  to  be- 
come little  better  than  mere  pieces  of  mechanism,  pretty  enough 
indeed  in  external  appearance,  but  comparatively  of  little  use, 
in  which  the  puppets  strut  with  wondrous  regularity  and  order, 
and  with  all  that  outward  "  pomp  and  circumstance,"  which  are 
well  calculated  to  catch  a  superficial  observer,  but  in  which,  all 
the  while,  the  mmd  is  but  little  exerted,  and  of  course  little  if 
at  all  improved.' 

*  The  copyist  may  introduce  precisely  the  same  number  and  the  same 
•ize  of  classes, —  may  place  the  master,  the  monitors,  and  the  scholars,  in 
the  same  respective  positions, —  may  prescribe  to  them  the  same  move- 
ments.—  may  put  the  same  books  into  their  hands, — and,  in  short,  may 
give  tne  whole  the  self-same  external  aapect.    But,  if  he  be  not  at  least 
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equally  denrons  to  catch  the  snirit  aa  to  imitate  the  forms , — to  keep  stead- 
ily in  view  the  ends,  which  it  is  the  le^timate  object  of  education  to  attain, 
as  well  as  the  steps,  which,  under  proper  guidance,  may  facilitate  their  at^ 
tainment, —  if  he  imagine  tliat  any  artificial  contrivance  whatever  can,  in 
the  slightest  de^ee,  supersede  the  necessity  of  diligence  and  zeal,  of  ear- 
nestness and  kindliness  of  manner,  on  the  part  of  the  instructer, —  if  he 
treat  his  pupils  more  as  mechanical  than  as  intellectual  beings,  attempting 
rather  to  cram  into  them  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  instruction,  than  to 
inspire  them  with  the  taste,  and  furnish  them  with  the  power,  of  acquiring 
knowledge  for  themselves, —  if  he  content  himself  with  teaching  them  to 
repeat  by  rote,  with  slavish  precision,  rules  of  which  they  are  left  uike  igno- 
rant of  the  principle  and  of  the  application,  or  to  pronounce,  with  formal 
tone,  and  measured  cadence  and  inflection,  a  mere  jargon  of  sounds,  to 
which  they  have  never  learned  to  attach  the  slightest  signification, —  let 
him  not  wonder,  if,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains,  which  he  has  bestowed  on 
the  externals  of  his  system,  it  should  degenerate  into  as  dull,  cold,  and  life- 
less a  routine f  as  is  exhibited  in  any  of  tlie  most  unproductive  seminaries 
around  him.' 

It  was  in  1820,  that  Mr  Wood,  an  advocate  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  efforts  on  this  subject  are  entirely  voluntary  and  gratui- 
tous, began  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  school,  and  to  visit  it 
daily ;  and  at  the  request  of  die  Instructer,  he  undertook  to 
devote  some  time  to  the  actual  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

*  While  he  was  thus  employed,  very  serious  doubts  used  freauently  to 
oome  across  his  mind,  whetner  he  was  doing  all  the  good,  which  others  were 
perhaps  too  easily  inclined  to  imagine.  The  children  were  taught,  indeed, 
to  read,  but  the  doubt  was,  whether  they  had  been  made  such  masters  of 
their  own  language,  as  in  future  life  to  give  them  any  pleasure  in  reading, 
or  to  enable  them  to  derive  much  profit  from  it.  They  had  learned  their  cate- 
chism, but  were  they  much  wiser  with  regard  to  the  truths  which  it  contain- 
ed ?  The  Bible  was  read  as  a  task,  but  was  it  not  also,  like  a  task,  forgotten  ? 
The  more  he  inquired  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  the  more 
he  was  convinced  that  reading,  together  with  spelling  out  the  meaning  of 
what  they  read,  was  too  formidab^  an  attempt  to  be  frequently  resorted  to 
by  tliem ;  and  that  even  of  those  who  did  read,  few  had  recourse  to  the 
books  calculated  to  give  them  the  most  useful  instruction,  because  they 
were  unable  to  understand  their  language ;  while  most  resorted  to  works  of 
a  lighter  and  unfortunately  less  unexceptionable  kind,  which  they  found  it 
not  so  difficult  to  comprehend.  This  evil  called  loudly  for  a  remedy,  which 
the  meagre  explanations,  introduced  along  with  the  other  practices  of  the 
Madras  system,  (however  useful  to  a  certain  limited  extent)  did  not  supply. 
He  therefore  felt  an  extremely  strong  anxiety  to  give  the  school  more  of  an 
intellectual  tone,  in  order  not  only  to  enable  the  pupils  better  to  understand 
what  they  read  there,  but  also  to  give  them  a  taste  for  profitable  reading, 
and  make  them  understand  whatever  they  should  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  read.' 

He  afterwards  compiled  a  series  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  He  endeavoured  to  give  additional  life  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Arithmetic.  He  introduced  Grammar  and  Geography 
upon  a  plan  of  instruction  somewhat  new.  And,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  efforts,  and  of  the  strong  desire  which  the 
children  manifested  for  reading,  the  Directors,  in  1823,  annex- 
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ed  a  small  Circulating  Library  to  their  Institution.  This  has 
proved  a  source  of  the  highest  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
valuable  information,  to  the  pupils ;  an  example  well  worthy  of 
imitation  in  the  primary  schools  in  this  country. 

There  are  two  most  excellent  chapters  on  Sunday  Schools, 
in  the  work  before  us,  which  we  would  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  diligent  perusal  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  these  valu- 
able institutions.  We  shall  omit  any  particular  account  of 
them,  and  proceed  to  those  parts  of  the  volume  which  relate 
more  immediately  to  the  DaUy  School. 

Although  instruction  is  afforded  gratis  to  those  whose  pa- 
rents are  certified  by  their  kirk-session  to  be  quite  unable  to 
pay  for  their  education,  yet  every  effort  is  made  to  induce  the 
payment  of  the  small  charge  of  sixpence  per  month, —  a  course 
which  the  Directors  have  found  attended  with  the  best  results. 
The  number  of  scholars  varies  from  five  to  six  hundred.  They 
are  all  under  the  tuition  of  one  master,  and  the  external  details 
are,  in  most  leading  points,  nearly  the  same  with  those  which 
are  in  use  in  the  National  Schools  in  England. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Office  and  Duty  of  Directors,  are  the 
foUowing  excellent  remarks.  They  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  who  act  in  the  same  capacity,  or  as  Visitors  of 
Schools,  in  our  country. 

*  Wherever  a  seminary  is  under  the  management  of  Directors,  its  succeM 
or  failure  may,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharge  their  important  duties.  By  cold  indifference  on  the  one  hana, 
they  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  damp  the  ardour  even  of  the  most  zealous 
teacher.  By  officious  interference,  on  the  other,  they  may  paralyse  his  best 
exertions.  If,  for  example,  they  give  themselves  no  farther  trouble  about 
their  seminary,  than  visiting  it  perhaps  once  a  year  on  a  public  day,  may 
not  the  indolent  teacher  become  remiss,  and  even  the  zealous  wax  cold  ?  If 
the^  prescribe  and  obstinately  adhere  to  a  system  t)f  education  or  discipline, 
which,  however  beautiful  it  may  appear  to  them  in  theory,  is  by  him  found 
practically  inefficient, —  what  avail  nis  best  exertions  P  If  they  anxiously 
discourage  aU  attempts  on  his  part  at  improvement,  upon  no  better  grouna, 
than  that  he  cannot  point  his  finger  to  the  chapter  and  verse,  where  it  is  **  so 
nominated'*  in  the  code  of  Lancaster  or  Bell,  or  some  other  equally  ortho- 
dox authority,  to  which  his  superiors  have  thought  proper  most  religiously 
to  attach  their  faith, —  he  must  patiently  submit  to  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing his  seminary  far  outstript  by  those  of  others,  perhaps  much  his  inferiors, 
who  are  either  left  uncontrolled,  or  are  at  least  placed  under  more  judicious 
control.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  "carried  about  wiUi  every  wind"  of 
opinion,  they  readily  admit,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  every  crude 
suggestion  which  may  be  made,  either  by  their  own  number,  or  by  others 
alike  inexperienced  in  teaching ;  or  recklessly  adopt  anv  particular  part  of 
a  system,  which  as  a  whole  has  proved  successful  elsewhere,  without  view- 
inj^  it  in  all  its  bearings,  as  connected  either  with  other  arrangements,  or 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  institution, —  what  is  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  mode  of  management  ?    What  bat  inconstancy  and 
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perpetual  vacillation ; —  each  u^tart  fancy  of  to-day  expelling  that  of  yester- 
day, and  destined  in  its  turn  either  to  give  place  to  tliat  of  to-morrow,  or  to 
be  blended  with  it  in  an  incongruous  manner,  resembling  a  species  of  the 
most  ill-assorted,  ill-compacted  mosaic  ? 

'  There  are  few  errors,  against  which  Directors  should  be  more  on  their 
guard,  than  that  of  fettering  their  teacher  with  too  many  and  minute  regu- 
uitions.  Having  taken  due  pains  to  place  a  proper  person  in  a  situation  so 
important  and  responsible,  and  traced  out  to  liim,  if  necessary,  tlie  outlines 
of  the  system  which  they  wish  him  to  adopt,  they  should  leave  it  to  himself  to 
fill  up  tne  rest.  Nor  is  it  in  their  collective  capacity  only,  that  they  should 
caremlly  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  interference.  Little  do  themselves 
often  know  the  chilling  influence  of  a  single  heedless  expression,  by  which 
they  "just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike."  llie  like  caution  is  to  a  certain 
degree  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  principals,  rectors,  and  other  superiors 
towards  their  inferior  teachers.  But  perhaps  most  of  all  is  it  essential  in  the 
conduct  of  parents,  subscribers,  &c.,  both  towards  the  teachers,  and  towards 
those  to  whom  has  been  confided  the  management  of  such  institutions.' 

The  success  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  Sessional  School, 
(and  this  should  not  be  forgotten  in  any  attempts  to  adopt  it  in 
our  primary  schools,)  depends  entirely  on  the  qualifications  of 
the  teacher.  He  must  be  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  system. 
He  must  be  contmually  on  the  alert,  while  with  his  pupils,  and 
almost  always  in  the  act  of  teaching.  He  must  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  merely  to  superintend  the  school,  and  teach  the 
monitors.  He  should  visit  and  teach  all  the  classes,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  inferior  ones  particularly  need  his 
attention.  He  should  give  them  frequent  examinations,  to  as- 
certain when  the  class  is  fit  to  advance  to  new  lessons,  and 
whether  any  of  its  individual  scholars  must  be  left  behind  in  an 
inferior  one.  Above  all  things  the  master  should  be  apt  to 
teach, 

*  In  looking  out  for  a  teacher  in  any  department  of  instruction,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  pay  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  candidate's  own 
attainments  in  knowledge,  with  httle  or  no  regard  to  his  capacity  of  com« 
municating  the  elements  of  that  knowledge  to  those  who  as  yet  are  unini- 
tiated. To  ascertain  the  former  qualification,  a  comparative  trial  is  not 
unfrequently  instituted  ;  and  if,  in  this  ordeal,  (by  no  means  always  afford- 
ing the  most  unexceptionable  test  even  for  its  own  purpose,)  the  candidate 
be  successful,  the  laUer  qualification  is  taken  for  granted.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  a  greater  mistake.  It  is  very  true  tliat  a  man  cannot  give  to 
others  what  he  lias  not  himself;  but  it  ioe%  by  no  means  follow,  that,  be- 
cause he  himself  possesses  knowledge  in  great  perfection,  he  must  therefore 
proportionably  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  communicating  the  rudiments 
of  tnat  knowledge  to  others.' 

'  Amonff  other  particulars  which  aptitude  for  teaching  implies,  we  may 
mention  the  communication  of  any  pjEirticular  piece  of  instruction,  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  pupil,  and  to  make  the  most  lasting  impression  upovhis  mind, —  and  a 
reamness  to  suggest,  or  rather  to  draw  forth  from  hiinself  familiar  illustra- 
tions of  every  sul>ject,  adapted  to  his  age,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed. 

*'  The  curiosity  of  a  young  person,  as  Locke  lias  well  observed,  ought  by 
no  means  unnecessarily  "  to  be  balked,"  and  the  teacher,  who  is  persuaded 
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of  ihe  truth  of  this  philosopher's  observation ,  that  '^  a  child  will  learn  three 
times  as  much,  when  he  is  in  tune,"  as  at  any  other  time,  is  much  more 
likely  to  put  his  pupils  in  tune,  and  to  find  them  in  it,  than  he  who  con- 
sults onlj  his  own  inclination,  or  moves  continually  in  the  same  unvaried 
round.  A  single  rash  rebuff  or  cold  reply,  given  to  a  cliild  at  a  moment  when 
his  curiosity  is  most  ardent,  may  mar  for  life  the  most  promising  scholar.* 

[To  ht  cofnanutd,"] 


Art.  IV. — United  States  Military  Academy  at 

West-Point. 

Documtrds  communicated  to  Congress^  accompanying  the  Report  qf  the 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West-Point  has  been  in  operation 
twentyeight  years.  During  the  fifteen  first  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, no  eflicient  support  being  afl&rded  by  the  United  States 
government,  and  no  regular  system  of  instruction  pursued,  the 
mstitution  languished ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  gradually 
rising  in  reputation  and  influence.  We  regard  it  with  deep  in- 
terest, not  only  as  an  honor  to  our  country,  but  as  an  important 
theatre  for  experiments  in  education.  We  are  informed  that  it 
was  pronounced  by  Mr  Canning,  the  brother  of  the  late  British 
minister,  during  his  visit  to  this  country,  to  be  superior  to  most 
of  those  in  Europe ;  and  we  believe  it  has  been  distinguished 
among  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  for  adopting  the 
most  thorough  and  rational  methods  of  studying  the  sciences. 

It  is  gratilying  to  see  that  the  government  has  taken  the  most 
effectusJ  means  to  ascertain  and  secure  the  character  of  this 
academy,  by  the  annual  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Visitors 
selected  from  among  the  best  and  most  distinguished  men  of 
our  country ;  and  to  see  that  such  men  are  willing  to  spend 
*  some  weeks '  in  their  important  task.  The  Report  of  the 
Board,  accompanying  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
presents  us  with  the  interesting  results  of  their  observations. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar  witli  the  char- 
acter of  this  institution,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  give  some 
general  account  of  its  regulations,  derived  from  former  Reports, 
and  fi-om  early  ijjlumes  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

Instruction  in  the  art  of  war,  is,  of  course,  the  leading  object, 
and  other  subjects  are  attended  to  only  in  subordination  to  this ; 
but  we  have  always  rejoiced  to  find  fi*om  the  various  reports 
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of  this  mstitution,  and  the  course  pursued  in  it^  that  it  is  not 
designed  as  a  mere  school  in  the  art  of  destroying  life.  Wliile 
it  prepares  a  set  of  men  to  conduct  in  the  best  manner,  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  thus  we  hope  to  carry  on  those 
dreadful  contests  which  may  occur,  in  the  least  destructive 
mode,  its  system  of  instruction  is  designed  to  qualify  them 
for  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  assisting  in  those  public 
works,  which  tend  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization,  and 
secure  the  permanent  peace  of  our  country  by  uniting  its  vari- 
ous parts  more  closely. 

The  number  of  Cadets  varies,  but  is  limited  to  250.  They 
tnust  not  be  under  fourteen,  nor  more  than  twentyone  years  of 
age  when  they  are  admitted ;  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  must  be  free  from  any 
mental  or  physical  infirmity  which  would  disqualify  them  for 
performing  mUitary  duty.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
oeing  considered  as  employed  by  the  government,  to  prepare 
for  its  service,  they  receive  pay  which  is  considered  fuUy  ade- 
quate to  their  support. 

As  an  indispensable  requisite  to  admission  they  are  also  re- 
quired, with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  sign 
articles  by  which  they  engage  to  serve  five  years,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  About  100  are  received  upon  trial,  in  the  month 
of  June  annually,  and  are  arranged  in  classes  of  such  size,  and 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  char^ 
acter,  ciq)acity,  and  propensities  of  each  candidate.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  transferred  freely  from  class  to  class,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  their  con- 
duct and  improvements  are  ascertained.  About  one  fourth  are 
usually  rejected.  Those  who  are  accepted,  receive  warrants 
as  Cadets,  and  are  arranged  in  divisions,  according  to  their 
progress  and  merit. 

The  usual  course  of  mstruction  is  completed  in  four  years 
after  they  are  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Cadets.  Examinations 
of  three  weeks  each,  are  held  twice  a  year,  when  the  rank  of 
each  individual  is  settled  anew.  Those  who  do  not  give  evi- 
dence of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  have  stud- 
ied, are  dismissed,  unless  their  failure  is  owing  to  unavoidable 
interruptions,  rather  than  to  idleness,  or  incapacity.  In  that 
case,  they  are  permitted  to  repeat  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year.  At  the  end  of  four  years  an  arrangement  is  made  by 
which  some  are  permitted  to  remain  another  year.     Including 
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his  fellow,  and  to  act  in  blind  submission  to  the  orders  of  supe- 
riors, who  may  sometimes  employ  their  powers  for  the  worst  of 
purposes,  ought  they  not  to  be  early  and  constantly  taught  to 
venerate  tlie  paramount  authority  of  the  law  of  God  ?  Sliould 
they  not  be  prepared,  through  the  kindly  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, presented  as  a  subject  of  study ,  as  well  as  inculcated  by 
weekly  admonitions,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  and 
mitigate  tlie  horrors  and  sufferings  of  war,  (which  it  is  destined, 
we  trust,  at  no  distant  period  to  remove  wholly  from  the  earth) 
as  well  as  to  perform  tlie  ordinary,  but  sacred  duties  of  social 
life,  which  no  system  of  philosophy  describes  with  equal  clear- 
ness, or  urges  with  equal  force. 


Art.  V. —  Music,  as  a  Branch  of  Common  Education. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Annals,  we  stated  that  Vocal 
Music  was  deemed  an  essential  branch  of  common  school  edu- 
cation m  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  enjoined  as  such  by 
the  governments  of  those  countries ;  and  gave  a  specimen  of 
the  music  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  immediate  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  perfect  one 
of  our  senses,  to  exercise  an  important  set  of  organs,  and,  in 
short,  to  cultivate  one  of  those  faculties  which  our  Creator  has 
seen  fit  to  give  us.  To  neglect  it,  is  to  imply  that  it  was  un- 
necessary ;  that  it  is  useless.  It  is  to  treat  a  noble  gift  in  a 
manner  which  involves  ingratitude  to  the  Giver. 

In  this  case  also,  as  in  others,  the  invariable  law  of  Provi- 
dence is,  that  the  employment  of  our  faculties  is  important  to 
their  preservation  and  perfection.  Singing  is  of  no  small  value 
as  a  mere  physical  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs,  which  invigo- 
rates the  lungs,  and  thus  promotes  the  healtli  of  the  whole 
frame.  Dr  Rush  observes,  that  it  is  a  means  of  protection  from 
the  pulmonary  diseases  so  common  in  our  climate ;  and  ad- 
duces as  a  fact  in  confirmation  of  tliis  opinion,  that  tlie  Ger- 
mans in  the  circle  of  his  practice  were  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumption,  and  that  he  had  never  known  but  a  single  instance 
of  spitting  blood  among  them.  He  ascribes  this  to  the  strength 
which  their  lungs  acquire,  by  exercising  them  in  vocal  music, 
which  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  their  education.     He 
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had  even  known  singing  employed  with  success  as  a  means  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  pulmonary  complaints. 

But  the  tUttmate  objects  in  cultivating  vocal  music  are  those  for 
which  it  was  obvious  this  gift  was  bestowed.  The  first  and  the 
highest  is,  to  unite  with  our  fellow  men,  in  expressing  our  grati- 
tude and  love  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  In  doing  tliis  we  rouse 
and  excite  our  own  devotional  feelings,  and  stir  up  each  other 
to  new  life  in  the  worship  of  God.  For  these  purposes,  (5od 
himself  commanded  the  use  of  music  in  the  Israeliush  church. 
Indeed,  he  has  written  this  law  on  the  hearts  of  men.  Scarcely 
a  temple  or  a  service  has  existed  in  the  world,  except  among 
the  Mahometans,  in  which  music  did  not  occupy  an  important 
place.  In  this  view,  the  subject  is  of  great  importance.  Tlie 
defects  in  our  church  music  are  felt  as  well  as  admitted  by  all ; 
and  no  thorough  change  can  take  place,  but  in  acting  on  the 
rising  generation. 

But  it  has  other  important  uses,  which  are  not  so  generally 
appreciated.  There  are  periods  of  exhaustion,  and  there  must 
be  hours  of  relaxation  and  re^XKe  in  the  life  of  all,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant,  when  we  need  some  innocent  amusement 
to  employ  and  interest  witliout  wearying,  and  to  exclude  impro- 
per occupations :  and  this  necessity  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  intellect  is  less  cultivated.  There  are  moments  of  physical 
debility  or  moral  discouragement,  when  the  mind  is  almost  in- 
capable of  operating  upon  itself.  At  such  seasons,  music  is  of 
great  utility.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  employment  which  leaves 
die  intellect  wholly  in  repose,  and  on  this  account,  is  peculiarly 
important  to  literary  men.  In  fact  it  forms  the  relaxation  of 
considerable  numbers  of  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe.* 

The  popular  vocal  music  introduced  of  late  years  in  Germa- 
ny and  Switzerland  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  objects. 
Witliout  being  trifling,  it  is  cheering  and  animated.  Without 
being  directly  religious,  or  even  didactic,  it  presents  ordinary 
subjects  under  an  aspect  fitted  to  excite  the  nobler  feelings,  to 
elevate  the  thoughts  above  the  world,  and  kindle  the  feelings  of 
devotion.     It  comprises  songs  on  the  various  objects  and  phe- 

*  A  distinguished  professor  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  hearing  the  sad  tale 
of  the  influence  of  study  on  our  literary  men,  inquired  what  were  their 
amusements.  I  was  only  able  to  answer — None.  He  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment, and  added.  *  No  wonder  they  die  of  study."  He  informed  me  that 
he  spent  a  given  portion  of  the  day  in  practidng  instrumental  and  vocal 
music ;  ancUhougnt  he  could  not  live  witiiout  the  relief  which  they  afforded 
his  mind. 
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Abt.  VI. — Jacotot*s  System  of  Instruction. 

Mt  Dear  Friend  —  In  a  former  letter  I  gave  you  Jacotot's 
maxims  for  pupils.     The  following  are  his  rules  for  teaching. 

1.  Your  first  and  great  duty  is  to  keep  your  pupils  constantly 
employed  about  some  useful  subject.  Never  suffer  him  to 
waste  or  slumber  away  his  time.  Admonish — stimulate  him 
to  do  something. 

2.  Present  objects  and  sentiments  and  facts  for  his  consider- 
ation, now  in  one  position,  now  in  anotlier.  Oblige  him  to 
observe  them  on  all  sides.  Ask  him  if  he  has  seen  all,  and 
leave  him  to  discover. 

3.  Oblige  him  to  reflect  on  everything  that  he  sees,  by  re- 
quiring him  to  write  or  express  his  thoughts  upon  it. 

4.  Call  upon  him  to  verify  his  opinions  and  expressions  —  to 
justify  all  that  he  does  —  by  referring  to  reason  or  authority. 

5.  Never  expect  that  he  will  perceive  or  say  everything  re- 
lating to  a  subject.  You  cannot.  Do  not  anticipate  that  he 
will  understand  everything.  Ab  man  does.  Be  satisfied  if  he 
is  sensible  of  his  ignorance,  —  if  he  is  learning  something. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

6.  Do  not  therefore  attempt  to  force  matters  by  your  own 
explanations.  He  does  not  need  them.  They  will  debase  him 
by  making  him  think  himself  dependent  for  his  ideas  on  the  in- 
tellect of  others.  Tliey  will  make  him  a  sluggard.  Leave  him 
to  learn  alone,  and  he  will  find  them  himself  in  due  season. 

7.  Do  not  correct  his  mistakes.  Oblige  him  to  search  for 
them.  Give  him  time,  and  he  will  correct  himself.  Do  not 
make  him  a  machine,  to  be  moved  by  your  impulse. 

8.  Encourage  him  to  effort,  by  approbation  of  his  success. 
Stimulate  him,  by  showing  him  that  he  is  yet  imperfect.  Sub- 
due his  vanity,  by  convincing  him  that  every  one  can  do  the 
same  with  proper  eS6n. 

9.  In  short,  act  upon  the  principle  that  human  intelligence  is 
a  unit — that  the  difference  of  men  consists  in  the  power  of  atten- 
tion and  will,  and  in  the  degree  of  knowledge  —  and  you  will 
find  reason  to  believe  it  true.  Teach  your  pupils  to  believe 
that  they  are  able,  and  you  will  find  tliem  able.  Cultivate  tlie 
spirit  of  resolution  —  the  force  of  will  —  and  you  will  do  more 
to  make  them  scliolars,  dian  by  volumes  of  explanation. 

10.  When  you  have  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  exert 
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their  powers,  and  to  be  conscious  of  their  independence  of 
others  for  knowledge ;  they  are  etnancipated.  Then  you  may 
aid  them  occasionally  by  your  experience  and  knowledge  with 
safety  and  usefulness. 

You  will  perceive  by  this  sketch  diat  tlie  system  of  Jacotot 
is  founded  on  the  great  principles  of  die  productive  school, 
which  have  long  been  adopted  and  proved  in  tlie  institutions  of 
Fellenberg,  as  well  as  many  otliers,  with  some  modification  of 
view,  ansing  from  the  peculiar  character  of  Jacotot,  and  some 
love  of  paradox.  They  are  presented  and  applied  with  an 
energy  and  vivacity  which  has  had  a  very  happy  effect  in  rous- 
ing many  a  dormant  mind,  both  among  parents  and  pupils,  to 
efficient  action. 


Abt.  VII.  —  Methods  of  Teaching  to  Read. 

We  have  distinctly  said  diat  we  are  no  optimists  in  regard 
to  methods  of  instruction.  We  believe  that  the  most  perfect 
instrument  for  practical  purposes  is  that  which  the  artist  in  ques- 
tion can  best  use ;  and  it  belongs  to  the  Annals  of  Instruction 
to  describe  all  the  best  plans  adopted.  We  shall  dierefore 
continue  our  series  of  articles  on  methods  of  teaching  to  read, 
by  an  account  of  that  adopted  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School,  from  die  pen  of  Prof.  Pillans,  a  distinguished  friend  of 
Education,  and  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
which  is  accompanied  by  some  excellent  remarks  of  his  own, 
on  this  subject.  It  furnishes  another  testimony  to  the  value  of 
this  school,  although  the  Professor  believes  this  method  suscep- 
tible of  improvement. 

ACCOITNT  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHimJ  TO  READ  IN  THE  SES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL,  BY  PROFESSOR  PILLANS. 

One  of  those  principles,  which  I  consider  as  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  all  good  teaching,  is.  That  a  child,  in  being 
taught  to  readf  should  be  taught  at  the  same  time  to  understand 
what  he  reads. 

English  reading,  according  to  die  prevailing  notion,  consists 
of  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  giving  utterance  to  certain 
sounds,  on  the  perception  of  certain  figures,  and  the  measure 
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of  progress  and  excellence,  is  the  facility  and  continuous  fluency 
with  which  those  sounds  succeed  each  other  from  the  mouth  of 
the  learner.  If  die  child  gather  any  knowledge  from  the  book 
before  him,  beyond  that  of  the  color,  form,  and  position  of  tlie 
letters,  it  is  to  his  own  sagacity  he  is  indebted  for  it,  and  not  to 
his  teacher. 

The  rule,  expressed  or  implied,  which  is  generally  followed 
in  schools,  is,  that  the  duty  incumbent  on  the  master  consists  in 
giving  tlie  pupil,  as  speedily  as  possible,  mechanical  dexterity  in 
reading,  witliout  wasting  time,  or  distracting  his  attention  with 
the  sense  of  what  he  reads.  He  may  allow  it  to  be  desirable 
that  the  child  should  comprehend  what  he  reads ;  but  still  he 
thinks  it  right  to  sacrifice  diis  object  to  the  more  pressing  and 
immediate  demand  upon  him,  to  return  tlie  child  to  his  parents 
a  fluent  reader,  in  a  given  time.  And,  doubtless,  when  it  is 
considered  during  how  short  and  interrupted  a  period  most 
country  children  are  at  school,  it  may  be  admitted,  that,  if  the 

Erocess  of  carrying  the  child's  understanding  along  with  what 
e  reads,  were  incompatible  with  an  equally  rapid  acquirement 
of  the  art  of  reading,  —  though  no  sensible  parent  would  hesi- 
tate in  preferring  to  mere  volubility  of  tongue,  die  cultivation 
of  his  child's  understanding  along  widi  the  organs  of  voice,  — 
yet  a  teacher,  whose  fitness  for  his  task  is  commonly  measured 
by  die  fluency  of  utterance  his  pupils  exhibit,  might  be  excused 
for  pausing,  before  he  altered  the  mechanical  for  die  intellectual 
method.  But  what  shall  we  say  if  in  both  respects  the  latter 
be  found  superior; — if  it  shall  appear,  that  the  method  which 
insists  on  the  child's  understanding  the  sense,  and  consequendy 
suits  what  he  reads  to  his  comprehension,  is  not  only  better 
adapted,  as  will  be  admitted  by  all,  for  training  to  habits  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection,  and  thus  increasing  his  stock  of  useful 
knowledge,  but  also,  that  it  is  an  infallible  means  of  shortening 
the  term  necessary  to  give  facility  in  reading.  That  such  will 
be  the  case  is  an  obvious  deduction  from  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
even  if  it  were  confirmed  by  no  other  evidence. 

When  the  pupil  of  a  parochial  school  has  a  reading  lesson 
prescribed  to  him,  to  the  sense  or  scope  of  which  his  master 
never  directs  his  attention,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  has  a 
meanmg  quite  incomprehensible  to  a  child,  the  only  implement 
he  has  to  clear  his  way  through  the  diflUculties  that  assail  him, 
is  his  knowledge  of  the  letters ;  unless  the  aid  be  wordi  reck- 
oning, which  he  may  derive  from  recognizing,  in  the  longer 
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words,  syllables  which  he  has  learned  in  columns  of  spelling. 
With  such  imperfect  means,  it  fcannot  be  surprising  if  his  pro- 
gress be  slow,  and  be  find  the  way  uninviting  and  tedious.  He 
has  no  faculty  to  assist  him  but  memory :  and  a  memory  of 
forms  and  sounds  only,  with  few,  and  those  by  no  means  inter- 
esting, associations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child  who  is  taught 
the  habit  of  carrying  the  sense  along  with  the  sound,  is  armed 
witli  two  forces,  instead  of  one,  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
he  encounters ;  —  the  one  liis  knowledge  of  the  letters  and  syl- 
lables, and  the  other  his  knowledge  of  the  story.  And  these 
so  regulate,  and  direct,  and  accelerate  one  another,  that  by  their 
joint  operation  and  impulse,  he  arrives  at  tlie  point  desired, 
sooner,  by  one  half  the  time  at  least,  than  by  tlie  superficial 
system.  When  I  say  one  half  of  the  time,  I  speak  only  of  the 
hours  devoted  to  public  lessons  in  school ;  in  a  great  majority 
of  instances  the  time  will  be  still  fai  tlier  abridged,  by  the  avidity 
with  which  the  child,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  progress,  will 
betake  himself  to  reading  at  home,  if  intelligible  and  amusing 
books  are  placed  witliin  his  reach.  For  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  this ;  that,  if  early  training  be  well  conducted,  the  appetite 
for  reading,  which,  on  tlie  new  method,  is  anotlier  word  for 
knowledge,  will  be  as  surely  felt,  in  a  healthy  mind,  as  tlie  de- 
sire of  food  in  a  sound  body. 

'  The  great  majority  of  the  young,'  says  Quintilian,  *  will  be 
found  quick  in  apprehending,  and  ready  to  learn ;  for  such  is 
the  nature  of  man  :  and  as  birds  are  born  to  fly,  horses  to  run, 
and  wild  beasts  to  tear  and  devour,  so  the  characteristics  of 
man  are,  mental  exercise  and  ingenious  diought :  whence  tlie 
belief,  that  the  human  understanding  is  of  celestial  origin.  As 
to  indi\iduals  of  our  species,  who  are  dull  and  unteachable, 
they  are  as  little  according  to  nature  as  preternatural  births ;  or 
monstious  conformations ;  and  in  truth  they  rarely  occur.' 

In  conformity  to  tliese  views,  Mr  Wood,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  pursues  a  course  like  the  fol- 
lowing. Supposing  die  child  master  of  his  letters,  the  next  step 
is  to  combine  and  pronounce  diem  in  the  easiest  words,  which 
of  course  are  monosyllables  of  two  letters.  Tliey  are  words, 
however,  —  significant  terms  —  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
language,  and  not  unmeaning  syllables.  It  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  remai'k  this,  as  the  almost  imiversal  practice  is  to  carry 
children  through  long  columns  of  two,  tliree,  or  four  letters, 
which  syllables  go  to  the  composition  of  words,  but  have  in 
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themselves  no  meaning ;  and  the  principle  is  assumed,  that  such 
syllabic  reading  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all  that  is  to 
follow.  In  compliance  widi  tliis  preconceived  notion,  the  child 
is  detained  long  after  the  alphabet  is  known,  in  spelling  and 
pronouncing  b-a,  ha  ;  b-u,  hu  ;  b-l-a,  hla  ;  b-l-e,  hie  ;  s-t-r-a, 
^  stray  &c.  Mr  Wood  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  parents  for  de- 
monstrating the  absurdity  of  this  principle,  and  illustrating  by 
successful  practice  the  importance  of  a  truth  far  too  litde  attend- 
ed to  in  teaching ;  that  in  the  elementary  acquisition  of  language, 
more  especially  of  one's  mother  tongue,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
teach  everytliing.  The  faculty  of  speech  is  so  much  a  part  of 
the  human  anunal,  or  at  least  the  powers  of  his  mind  are  so 
admirably  fitted  for  acquiring  it,  that  he  leaps  to  conclusions  by 
a  sort  of  instinct,  and  is  apt  to  be  retarded  and  stupified  by  the 
minute  rules  and  creeping  processes  of  masters,  and  spelling 
books  and  grammars.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  philo- 
sophical than  the  conduct  of  Mr  Wood,  in  entirely  banishing  the 
tiresome,  and  as  he  has  proved,  useless  apprenticeship  of  sylla- 
bic reading,  and  plunging  at  once  *  in  medias  res.' 

[The  Alphabet  is  taught  in  portions.  Only  a  few  letters  are 
taught  at  once,  and  tliese  are  made  familiar  in  all  their  combi- 
nations in  simple  words  before  passing  to  others.] 

The  moment  the  pupil  knows  his  letters,  he  begins  to  spell, 
pronounce,  and  give  the  jneaning,  of  words  composed  of  them, 
such  as,  ie,  Ac,  me,  ox,  ax,  &c.  Thus  from  the  very  outset  he 
IS  accustomed  to  attach  ideas  to  words,  and  acquires  insensibly 
the  precious  habit  of  not  resting  contented  witli  sound,  un- 
less It  be  accompanied  with  sense.  Not  that  we  are  to  expect 
from  the  tyro  accurate  definitions  of  these  monosyllables,  or  any 
definitions  at  all ;  at  this  early  stage.  Examples  of  their  use 
in  ordinary  conversation  will  amply  suffice  to  secure  die  primary 
object  of  interesting  the  understanding  along  witli  the  eye  and 
the  memory.  For  example,  (to  take  the  word  first  named) 
when  the  child  says  b-e,  he,  and  upon  the  question  being  asked, 
what  he  means  by  he,  answers  '  I  aw,'  or,  '  if  I  6c  good,  I  shaU 
he  happy,'  —  we  obtain  an  assurance  that  he  has  an  idea  cor- 
responding to  the  term,  and  tliat  it  is  so  far  correct  as  not  to  be 
confounded,  for  example,  with  hee. 

In  such  a  monosyllable,  however,  as  ox,  we  may  look,  even 
in  tire  youngest,  for  something  more  than  examples  of  its  use  in 
a  sentence,  supposing  at  least  that  all  the  children  have  seen  an 
ox  repeatedly.     If  they  be  left  to  themselves,  each  will  describe 
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or  characterize  the  animal  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  it.  A  butcher's  son 
will  call  it,  a  beast  that  is  killed  to  make  beef  for  the  market; 
a  tanner's  son  will  think  of  the  hide  and  leather ;  a  farmer's  boy 
will,  in  one  district,  describe  it  as  an  animal  that  eats  the  grass 
and  chews  the  cud,  and,  in  another,  perhaps,  as  the  beast  that  is 
yoked  in  the  plough  or  the  wagon.  In  this  way,  it  is  obvious 
the  knowledge  of  each  boy  is  made  available  to  all.  And 
in  all  cases,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  set  forms 
of  description  or  explanation  are  avoided.  The  appeal  is  al- 
ways made  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  not  to  the  memory  of 
words. 

The  monosyllabic  words  of  two  letters  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are  only  39  (including  the  interjections  oh!  ho!  ah! 
ha!);  but,  though  the  number  be  small,  and  is  far  from  ex- 
hausting the  possible  combinations  of  two  letters,  it  is  found 
quite  sufficient  to  guide  the  child  to  the  rest  which  occur  in 
polysyllabic  words. 

His  next  step,  then,  is  to  monosyllabic  words  of  three  letters. 
The  same  process  takes  place  as  before:  thus,  t-e-n,  ten. 
*What  do  you  mean  by  ten?'  'The  number  tenj*  says  the 
child,  or  he  unfolds  his  ten  fingers.  But  in  this  stage,  as  three 
lettered  monosyllables  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  put  down, 
an  additional  step  is  taken,  which  is  well  calculated  not  only 
to  improve  his  spelling,  and  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  his 
own  language,  but  to  sharpen  his  faculties,  excite  his  curiosity, 
and  extend  his  knowledge  of  nature.  After  explaining  ten,  he 
is  asked  whether  he  can  think  of  any  other  word  like  ten, — 
that  is,  as  we  should  say  to  a  more  advanced  pupil,  which 
rhymes  with  ten. 

Every  little  mind  in  the  class  is  immediately  at  work,  and 
one  brings  out  men,  which  is  spelled  and  explained  ;  another, 
pen,  in  both  senses,  to  write  with,  and  to  enclose  sheep  in  ;  a 
third,  den;  a  fourth,  fun;  a  fifth,  wen;  a  sixth,  hen;  and  if 
the  whole  class  be  now  at  a  stand,  the  master  may  add,  ken, 
explaining  its  poetical  use,  and  ben,  with  its  Celtic  application 
to  a  high  hill.  Thus  also,  gem,  stem,  hem;  jug,  rug,  mug^ 
tug,  zug,  &c. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  opportunities  are  in  this  way  afforded 
to  a  judicious  teacher  to  convey  useful  information  and  whole- 
some counsel,  not  in  certain  dull  hours  set  apart  for  general 
knoiuledge,  but  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and   frequently 
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repeated,  according  as  they  are  suggested  by  the  business  in 
hand,  and  when  they  are  likely,  on  that  very  account,  to  make 
a  deeper  impression  and  be  longer  remembered. 

After  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  this  exercise,  along  with 
the  spelling  and  reading  of  short  significant  sentences  made 
out  of  such  words,  the  pupil  is  advanced  to  words  of  four  or 
more  letters,  and  is  not  now  required  to  spell  the  words  before 
or  w^hile  he  reads.  And  as  he  proceeds  to  longer  words,  and 
sentences  of  more  continuous  meaning,  the  utmost  care  is  taken 
that  nothing  shall  be  put  into  his  hands  which  he  is  either  unable 
to  understand  of  himself,  or  cannot  be  led  to  comprehend  by 
the  teacher's  explanation.  It  is  not  now  examples  only  of 
the  use  of  w^ords  that  he  is  called  on  to  give  ;  descriptions  and 
definitions  are  expected,  not  according  to  any  regular  form, 
either  spoken  or  printed,  but  produced  —  it  matters  not  at  first 
how  awkwardly,  or  with  what  homeliness  of  phraseology  and 
illustration — direct  from  the  idea  existing  in  the  mind  of  the 
learner.  These  constant  efforts,  assisted  and  corrected  by  the 
master,  to  clothe  ideas  in  words,  are  the  means  used  in  the  far- 
ther advance  of  the  pupils,  which  give  existence,  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  space  of  time,  to  those  precise  and  well  expressed 
statements  of  the  force  of  particular  words,  and  that  perfect 
comprehension  of  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  w-hole  ex- 
tract, whether  it  be  narrative  or  a  chain  of  reasoning,  which 
have  long  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  visitors  to  the  school 
of  Mr  Wood,  and  sent  many  well-educated  persons  away  with 
an  humbling  and  almost  oppressive  sense  of  their  own  infe- 
riority. 


Art.  VIII. —  Practical  Lessons. 

1.   Grammar. —  Lesson  V. 

At  our  meeting  this  evening,  we  spent  the  first  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  in  a  tliorough  review  of  tlie  ground  we  had 
gone  over  at  our  former  meetings.  At  the  close  of  every  meet- 
ing I  had  hitherto  given  them  lists  of  some  of  tlie  principal  words 
in  the  less  important  or  less  difficult  parts  of  speech,  to  commit 
to  memory.  The  articles,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  in- 
terjections, had  been  given  out  at  different  times,  and  it  was 
now  ascertained  that  tliey  had  faithfully  complied  witli  my  re- 
quest and  had  committed  them  to  memory. 
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We  next  studied  the  Adjective ;  not  however  under  the  name 
of  adjective^  for  this  was  studiously  concealed,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  '  Will  you  write  down  upon  your  slates  all  the 
words  which  wiUtnake  sense  witli  the  word  weather,  and  tell  the 
kind  of  weather.  It  is  now,  for  example,  extremely  cold  weather ; 
it  is  of  course  unple€uani,  disagreeable  weather ;  but  there  are 
many  more  kinds  of  weather  besides  cold,  unpleasant,  and  dis- 
agreeable.' With  this  explanation  they  were  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed, though  slowly.  To  die  words  apple  and  man  they  found 
a  much  longer  list  of  words  which  would  apply.  I  gradually 
introduced  in  my  conversation  the  terms  quality  and  qualify^ 
.  and  by  the  time  I  was  prepared  to  tell  them  the  name  of  the 
words  they  had  been  writing,  they  were  prepared  to  understand 
that  Adjectives  express  or  describe  the  qualities  of  nouns,  and 
remember  it.  They  were  now  exercised  in  parsing  nouns, 
verbs,  pronouns,  adjectives,  articles,  prepositions^  conjunctions, 
and  interjections.  Tlie  adverb  was  omitted  purposely  for  some 
time. 

Lesson  VI. 

The  two  hours  which  we  had  to  devote  to  grammar  this 
evening,  were  spent  in  studying  the  gender  and  case  of  nouns. 
They  were  first  directed  to  write  the  names  of  all  the  persons, 
animals,  and  things  they  had  ever  seen  between  the  school  house 
and  Mr  L.'s,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  This  was  a  long  les- 
son, but  when  1  perceived  one  or  two  began  to  be  weary,  I 
immediately  requested  them  to  stop  and  exhibit  their  list.  I 
next  asked  them  to  mark  witli  an  a?  all  the  names  of  persons 
and  animals  to  which  the  word  he  could  be  applied  witli  pro- 
priety, and  with  two  x*3  those  to  which  we  would  naturally 
apply  the  word  she ;  or,  to  make  it  plainer  to  them,  such,  I 
observed,  as  could  have  the  pronouns  he  and  she  substituted  in 
their  place,  might  be  marked  in  this  way.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  marked  them  accurately. 

*  Those  which  you  have  marked  with  one  x,  are  nouns  of 
the  masculine  gender ;  and  those  with  two,  of  the  feminme  gen- 
der.    Masculine  means  male  ;  feminine  signifies  female.^ 

*  But  here  are  a  great  many  not  marked,  Mr  A. ;  of  what 
gender  are  these  ?' 

*I  am  glad  you  are  desirous  to  know.  They  are  of  the 
neuter  gender.  You  see,  therefore,  that  there  are  three  gen- 
ders, the  masculine,  the  feminine,  and  the  neuter.  The  mas- 
culme  denotes  males,  the  feminine  females,  and  tlie  neuter 
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those  who  are  neither  male  nor  female.    All  nouns  in  the  world 
belong  to  one  or  another  of  tliese  genders.' 

They  were  now  required  to  select  die  nouns  in  a  given  sen- 
tence, and  tell  their  number  and  gender,  giving  the  reasons 
why  they  were  singular,  plural,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter. 

Lesson  VII. 

Our  first  half  hour  was  spent  in  reviewing  the  ground  we 
had  gone  over.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  tliat  scarce 
a  single  idea  which  hjid  once  been  acquired  was  forgotten. 
This  I  attribute  partly  to  tlie  interest  which  was  manifested, 
probably  fi-om  die  novelty  of  die  plan ;  partly  to  the  advanced 
years  of  most  of  die  class ;  but  chiefly  to  die  excellence  of  the 
plan  itself.  Some  plain  sentences  were  now  parsed  etymolo- 
gically,  omitung,  of  course,  the  adverb.  These  exercises,  with 
the  review,  took  up  die  remainder  of  the  evening. 


2.  Exercises  in  Observation  and  Language. 

In  the  improved  schools  of  Germany,  what  are  termed  '  Ex- 
ercises in  observation,  reflection,  and  language,'  form  a  regular 
part  of  every  day's  exercise,  and  manuals  are  jniblished  to  aid 
teachers  in  diis  object.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  die 
lessons  in  one  of  these  works,  designed  as  suictly  elementary. 
'  This  is  a  desk,  and  that  is  a  bench.  Now  you  must  tell 
me  what  things  the  bench  has  which  the  desk  has.  What  is 
the  bench  made  of  .^'     '  Of  wood,' 

'What  is  the  desk  made  of.'"     *  Of  wood,  also.' 
'  Say  now  all  together.    The   desk  is  made  of  wood ;  die 
bench  is  made  of  wood.'     (The  children  repeat.) 

'  Is  there  nodiing  else  V     '  Yes  ;  the  desk  has  legs,  and  the 
bench  has  legs.' 

*  What  do  you  call  die  outer  end  of  each  side  V    '  A  corner.' 
'  How  many  comers  has  die  desk.^'     '  Four  corners.' 
'  Then  you  may  say  the  desk  is  four  cornered.     How  many 
corners  has  the  bench  V     '  Four.' 

'  Then  you  may  say  the  bench  too  is  four  cornered.'     '  The 
desk  ;s  four  cornered,  and  die  bench  is  four  cornered.' 

'  What  do  you  call  the  upper  part  of  the  desk  ?'     '  The  top.' 
'  And  what  is  this  top  ?'    *  It  is  a  four  cornered  piece  of  wood,' 
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*  What  does  the  top  of  the  bench  consist  of?*  *  A  four 
cornered  piece  of  wood.' 

*  What  do  you  call  a  four  cornered,  long,  flat  piece  of 
wood  ?'     ^  A  board.' 

*  Then  you  may  say  the  upper  part  of  the  desk  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  bench  are  made  of  long  boards.' 

*  Is  every  long  piece  of  wood  a  board  ?'  *  No;  it  must  first 
be  sawed.' 

*  Who  does  this  ?'     *  A  carpenter.' 

*  What  does  tlie  whole  desk  consist  of?'  *  A  board  and 
legs.' 

*  Who  made  the  legs  ?'     *  A  carpenter.' 

^  And  when  tlie  car|)entcr  has  made  tlie  board  and  legs,  has 
he  made  tlio  whole  desk,  or  only  a  part  of  it  ?'  '  The 
whole.' 

'  What  does  the  bench  consist  of?'  *  Of  the  top  and  the 
legs.' 

'  Who  made  both  ?'     *  The  carpenter.' 

*  And  when  he  has  made  the  top  and  legs  of  which  the 
whole  bench  consists,  what  can  you  say  of  him  ?'  *  The  car- 
penter has  made  the  whole  bench.' 

'  Well,  then,  you  may  say  that  the  carpenter  made  the 
bench,  and  the  cnrpcnter  made  the  desk.  Now  tell  me  all 
the  things  whicii  you  can  say  both  of  the  bench  and  the  desk.' 
*  TJie  desk  is  of  wood,  and  the  bench  is  of  wood.  Tlie  desk 
has  four  legs,  and  the  bench  has  four  legs.  The  top  of  the 
desk  is  a  long,  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  the  top  of  the  bench  is 
so  too.  The  desk  was  made  by  the  carpenter,  and  the  bench 
was  made  by  the  carpenter.' 

*  What  have  you  doner'  *  We  have  seen  what  the  bench 
has,  which  the  desk  also  has.' 

*  Tlien  you  may  say.  We  have  seen  in  w^hat  things  the  desk 
and  bench  are  alike.  What  have  we  seen,  then  ?'  (Children 
repeat)  *  We  have  seen,'  &c. 

As  a  conclusion  of  this  exercise,  children  should  be  required 
to  find  resemblances  between  things  that  appear  unlike  at  first. 
The  sea  and  a  forest :  Both  are  moved  by  the  wind ;  both 
have  l)easts  in  them ;  both  have  an  agreeable  appearance. 

The  next  exercise  is  to  observe  differences. 

'  You  have  told  me  in  what  a  desk  and  bench  are  like ;  now 
tell  me  in  what  they  are  unlike.'  *  The  desk  is  higher  than 
the  bench.' 
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'  Is  the  top  of  the  desk  like  the  top  of  the  bench  ?  What 
else  do  you  find  unlike  ?'  '  The  top  of  the  desk  is  longer  and 
broader  than  the  top  of  the  bench.' 

^  You  said  the  desk  was  higher  than  the  bench ;  what  makes 
it  higher  ?'     '  The  legs  are  longer.' 

*  If  the  legs  of  the  desk  are  longer  than  the  legs  of  the  bench, 
which  have  the  most  wood  in  them  ?'    *  The  legs  of  the  desk,' 

'  What  did  you  say  of  the  top  of  the  desk  ?'  *  That  it  was 
longer  and  broader  than  the  top  of  the  bench.' 

'  In  which  board  is  there  the  most  wood,  then  V  *  In  the 
top  of  the  desk.' 

*  If  there  is  more  \vood  in  the  legs  and  top  of  the  desk  than 
in  the  legs  and  top  of  the  bench,  which  will  be  the  heaviest  ?' 
'  The  desk.' 

*  Then  you  have  found  sometliine;  else  in  which  they  differ. 
But  is  there  no  other  difference  ?  What  is  the  bench  for,  or 
what  use  do  you  make  of  it  ?'     *  We  sit  upon  it.' 

'  What  is  the  desk  for ;  what  use  do  we  make  of  that  ?' 
'  To  put  books  upon,  and  to  wTite  on.' 

'  In  order  to  write,  you  must  put  your  book,  hand,  and  pen 
upon  the  desk.  So  you  may  say  shortly  that  the  desk  is  used 
to  lay  things  upon.  Now  tell  me  in  what  the  bench  and  the 
desk  are  unlike.'  *  The  desk  is  higher  than  the  bench  ;  the 
the  top  of  the  desk  is  longer  and  broader  than  the  top  of  the 
bench ;  the  desk  is  heavier  than  the  bench ;  the  legs  are 
longer;  it  contauis  more  wood  in  it;  and  it  is  made  for  a 
different  use.' 

These  answers  should  be  repeated,  first  by  some  of  the  best 
scholars,  and  then  by  the  whole  together,  and  then  by  some 
of  the  most  backward  scholars. 

'Now  what  have  you  been  doing?'  '  We  have  seen  what 
can  be  said  of  a  desk  that  cannot  be  said  of  a  bench.' 

'  That  means  that  we  have  seen  in  what  the  desk  and  the 
bench  are  unlike.' 


3.  Practical  Lesson  for  Educators,  from  Salzman. 

[Teachers  who  are  worthy  of  their  office  will  feel  that  they 
need  '  Practical  Lessons '  no  less  than  their  pupils.  To  such 
we  need  make  no  apology  for  the  following,  extracted  from  a 
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work  of  Salzman,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philanthropic 
School  of  Education  in  Germany,  who  with  some  serious  de- 
fects combined  uncommon  excellences.] 

I  invite  every  worthy  young  man  to  enter  the  society  of 
educators.  Every  society  has  its  creeds  and  forms  of  admis- 
sion, and  those  who  wish  to  enter  this  will  not  think  it  strange 
that  I  propose  a  creed  for  their  assent.  Let  every  one  care- 
fully examine  himself,  whether  he  can,  with  his  whole  heart, 
believe  and  accept  it.  If  not,  he  is  imfit  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education  with  pleasure,  zeal,  and  efiect. 

The  creed  is  short: — The  educator  must  seek  in  himself 
the  foundation  or  source  of  all  the  faults  and  defects  of  his 
pupils.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  these  really  arise  from  tlie  edu- 
cator :  I  only  say  tliat  he  must  seek  for  the  cause  in  himself 
As  soon  as  he  has  strength  and  impartiality  to  do  this,  he  is  m 
a  fair  way  to  become  a  good  educator.  It  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  look  for  the  origin  of  all  disagreeable  things,  even  of  his 
own  faults,  out  of  himself.  We  find  traces  of  this  in  tlie  fall 
of  our  fu-st  parents.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  educa- 
tor is  disposed  to  find  the  cause  of  the  faults  of  his  pupils  in 
something  besides  himself.  But  I  assume  it  as  a  fact,  tliat  the 
source  of  the  pupil's  faults  often  lies  in  the  educator ^  and  not 
always  in  circumstances^  or  in  the  children. 

If  you  believe  that  the  cause  often  lies  in  the  educator,  I 
would  next  persuade  you  that  this  is  often  the  case  with  you. 
Have  you  never  remarked  that  the  children  who  are  disobedi- 
ent to  you  obey  others  willingly ;  or  that  tlie  same  pupils  that 
are  idle  witli  you,  improve  with  other  teachers  ?  If  you  have 
observed  tliis,  do  not  deceive  yourself,  but  acknowledge  that 
what  you  blame  in  your  pupils  is  your  own  fault.  Do  not  re- 
ply that  you  have  performed  your  duty  conscientiously.  That 
may  be  ;  but  perhaps  you  do  not  yet  understand  how  to  man- 
age children. 

Perhaps  you  have  something  in  your  manner  which  is  re- 
pulsive, which  makes  the  children  shy  and  distrustful.  Per- 
haps you  want  animation.  Perhaps  your  mediod  of  instruction 
is  too  dry  and  abstract.  Have  you  never  remarked  that  the 
same  pupils  who  at  one  time  were  attentive  to  your  instructions 
and  obeyed  your  commands,  at  other  times  are  inattentive  and 
disobedient  ?  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  cause  of  their  faults 
lies  in  you  ? 

'  I  do  not  understand,'  you  will  say,  *  how  this  follows.     Am 
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I  not  the  same  that  I  was  yesterday  ?  and  if  my  pupils  are  not 
the  same,  does  not  tlie  cause  lie  in  tliem  ?'  That  may  be  ;  but 
before  you  conclude  that  it  is  so,  examine  yourself  whetlier  you 
are  really  tlie  same  that  you  were  yesterday.  You  will  often 
find  that  you  are  quite  another  person.  Perhaps  you  are  suf- 
fering from  indigestion,  or  a  cold,  or  perhaps  some  disagreea- 
ble occurrence  has  disturbed  your  feelings,  or  you  have  read 
sometliing  which  still  occupies  your  mind  and  prevents  your 
giving  yoiu"  whole  attention  to  your  business.  Either  of  these 
circumstances  may  make  you  quite  another  man.  Yesterday 
you  came  to  your  children  witli  a  cheerful  heart  and  counte- 
nance. Your  manner  of  speaking  was  lively,  seasoned  now 
and  tlien  witli  pleasantry.  Your  admonitions  were  gentle  and 
kind.  The  liveliness  of  your  pupils  made  you  happy.  But 
to-day,  alas !  you  are  no  more  the  same  man  you  were  yester- 
day. Your  soul  is  troubled  ;  your  look  is  dark  and  repulsive ; 
yoiu"  admonitions  are  harsh,  and  tlie  waywardness  of  your  chil- 
dren provokes  you  to  anger.  Have  you  not  sometimes  per- 
ceived these  things  in  yourself?  If  so,  be  honest,  and  confess 
that  the  reason  why  your  pupils  are  not  so  good  as  they  were 
yesterday  is  in  you, 

I  expect  many  objections  against  my  creed.  Wlioever  t» 
tatujied  with  these  objections,  will  easily  reject  any  other  ap- 
plications I  might  make  of  it.  I  fear  he  is  a  man  blinded  by 
self-esteem,  who  is  determined  never  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and 
would  rather  call  all  his  scholars  dunces  and  rogues  than  smite 
upon  his  own  breast  and  confess  tliat  he  has  been  in  fault. 
Such  a  man  is  unfit  for  an  educator.  But  remember  still,  that 
I  do  not  say  tliat  the  origin  of  every  fault  exists  in  the  educator, 
but  that  he  who  seeks  the  cause  in  himself  vnll  find  it  much 
oftener  than  he  imagines,  and  that  he  who  neglects  to  do  this^ 
fails  in  the  first  duty  of  an  educator. 
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Aar.  IX. — Course  of  Studies  in  the  Classical  Schools 
OF  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 

The  studies  of  the  public  schools  in  Germany  are  always 
asugned  according  to  hours,  and  pursued  will)  great  regularity. 
The  following  Tables,  extracted  from  Professor  Klump's  essay 
on  the  subject,  will  show  the  course  pursued  in  the  Classicai 
Schools  of"^  Prussia  and  Bavaria.  We  hope,  in  a  succeeding 
number,  to  insert  the  detailed  account  of  the  Bararian  Gym- 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Gymnastic  exercises  form  a  part 
of  the  regular  business  of  these  institutions,  at  appointed  hours. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Maine  tf'altvan  Stmmniy.  —  Prom  the  report  of  a  committee  of  this 
institution,  published  in  tlie  Christian  Advocate,  it  appears  that  it  was 
founded  in  1835,  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  which  manu- 
al labour  was  united  witJi  study,  with  a  view  to  furnish  the  poor 
with  an  education,  and  preserve  the  health  of  the  rich  while  engaged 
in  study.  The  number  of  students  has  varied  with  the  season  of  the 
year  from  fiO  to  120.  About  fortyfive  of  the  students  have  been  con- 
stantly employed  of  late  in  the  labouring  departments,  and  it  appears, 
ftota  Uie  experience  of  this  institution,  that  an  industrious  young  man 
can  defray  a  large  portion  of  his  expenses  by  his  labours,  without  de- 
voting more  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  exercise.  That  it 
does  not  Interfere  with  intellectual  improvement,  is  shown  by  the  feet 
that  the  labouring  stndenls  were  usually  among  the  best  scholars. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  pursued  in  this  institution ;  one  designed 
as  preparatory  for  college,  and  the  otJier  intended  to  give  a  thorough 
English  education,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  tliose  who  are  willing 
to  labour  with  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  or  one  of  the  meclianic 
arts.  The  course  of  study  is  tljree  years.  Wliile  Uiis  institution  ie 
under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  Wesleyan  society,  it  is  intend- 
ed that  their  religious  peculiarities  should  nut  be  taught  in  it  We 
regret  to  find  that  it  labours  under  pecuniary  embarrassment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  erection  of  buildings ;  and  we  hope  that  public  liberali- 
ty will  not  only  relieve  the  trustees  from  this  burden,  hut  enable  them 
to  purchase  books  and  apparatus,  of  which  tliey  arc  in  urgent  need. 

Profissorahip  of  Edittation.  —  We  are  gratified  to  see  that  a  pro- 
fessorship of  education  has  been  establisiied  at  Washington  College, 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  designed  to  give  instruction  to  those  who 
uc  preparing  to  be  teachers.     Wc  hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
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it  will  be  deemed  as  important  to  furniBh  the  students  of  our  collets 
with  the  principles  which  should  guide  them  in  improvincr  the  mmd 
and  heart,  which  almost  every  individual  will  be  called  to  do  as  a  pa- 
rent or  teacher,  as  of  those  which  prepare  them  to  act  upon  matter, 
or  to  acquire  wealth  or  honor. 

Daum  in  Crreece.  —  The  Rev.  Jonas  King,  the  indefatigable  Ameri- 
can Missionary,  has  purchased  a  spot  of  ground  at  Athens,  upon  which 
he  is  to  establish  a  school  in  the  spring.  Mr  Brewer  has  a  flourishing 
school  at  Smyrna,  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  the  ladies  of  New 
Haven.    The  school  of  Dr  Kerch,  at  Lyra,  contains  300  pupils. 

Instruction  of  Teachers,  —  At  Miss  Grant's  school  for  females  at 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  which  is  devoted,  during  the  winter,  mainly,  or  at 
least  very  particularly,  to  the  instruction  of  teachers,  there  are  120 
pupils,  about  half  of  whom  have  been  heretofore  employed  as  teachers. 

Mgtbralc  Problems.  —  We  understand  that  Mr  F.  J.  Grund  of  this 
city,  favorably  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  text  book  on 
Geometry,  is  about  publishing  a  collection  of  Algebraic  Problems  for 
the  use  of  schools.  It  is  chiefly  to  be  a  translation  from  a  valuable 
work. 

The  problems  which  involve  Arithmetical  processes  will  be  adapted 
to  the  American  currency.  It  will  also  contain  addUumal  problems 
on  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions ;  on  the  theory  of  the  greatest  com- 
mon division,  and  finding  of  Prime  Factors.  The  original  itself  abounds 
with  problems  on  the  various  Algebraic  combinations,  particularly  on 
radicals  (irrational  and  imaginary  quantities) ;  Combinations,  Permu- 
tations, and  Variations ;  Formuls  and  examples  for  Arithmetic  and 
Geometric  series ;  Equations  for  one  and  more  unknown  quantities  of 
ihe  2d  and  3d  degree. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  will  be  about  200  questions,  which 
lead  to  different  equations  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  degree,  involving  one 
and  more  unknown  quantities  with  their  solutions  and  generalization ; 
and  may  therefore  be  easily  introduced  in  schools. 

Health  of  Students.  —  The  Biblical  Repository  recently  established 
at  Andover,  contains  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  German  Univer- 
sities, written  by  the  editor.  Professor  Robinson,  in  which  the  writer 
remarks,  that  although  the  German  literati  are  laborious  students,  and 
although  they  eat  and  drink  like  other  men,  yet  our  fashionable  dis- 
ease, dyspepsia,  is  almost  unknown  among  {hem.  He  mentions  bjb 
circumstances  which  may  help  to  explain  this,  1.  That  the  Germans 
are  inured  to  studious  habits  from  childhood ;  2.  that  they  use  less 
animal  food ;  and  3.  that  they  enter  more  cordially  into  the  enjoy- 
ments of  their  hours  of  relaxation. 

School  Conventions.  —  During  the  autunm.  State  Conventions  for  the 
improvement  of  Conunon  Schools  were  held  in  Maine,  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  which  appear  to 
have  called  forth  much  interest  on  this  subject  The  pressure  of  other 
matter  has  obliged  us  to  omit  articles  we  had  prepared  concerning 
them. 

A*ew  York  Convention.  —  A  State  Convention  of  the  friends  of  ESd- 
ncation  was  held  at  Utica  on  the  13th  of  January.    Rev.  Pres.  Davis, 
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of  Hamilton  College,  {yresided.  Delegates  were  present  from  22 
counties.  Committees  were  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
various  practical  subjects :  these  reports  will  probably  be  published. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mr  Holbrook  and  by  Prof.  Yates.  The 
subject,  in  the  latter  case,  was  the  study  of  Civil  and  Municipal  Law 
in  common  schools,  —  a  subject  to  which  tlic  publication  of  tlie  Polit- 
ical Class  Book  has  called  considerable  attention.  After  attending  to 
these  discussions,  the  Convention  resolved  itself  into  a  State  Lyceum, 
adopting  a  constitution  and  electing  officers.  It  is  to  meet  annually. 
Mr  Holbrook  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Lyceum  to  visit  the  several 
counties  of  tlie  state  for  tlie  purpose  of  organizing  County  Lyceums. 
A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  calling  a  National  Conveution  of  the 
friends  of  Education  in  New  York  city,  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  next. 
We  consider  these  as  measures  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
especially  the  last ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  met  promptly  and  second- 
ed cordially  by  other  bodies  devoted  to  this  object. 

Oneida  Institute.  —  This  institution  is  established  at  Whitesborough, 
N.  v.,  and  is  a  Manual  Labour  Seminary.  Fortytwo  young  men 
earned,  during  the  last  year,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  their 
board,  which  at  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  a  week,  amounts  to  $2000. 
All  the  other  expenses  for  instruction,  room-rent,  fuel,  and  contingen- 
cies, amount  to  $28  a  year.  The  accommodations  are  now  limited, 
and  it  is  said  in  the  Report  of  the  Teachers  that  five  himdred  appli- 
cants, during  the  last  year,  were  refused  admission  for  want  of  room. 
The  trustees  now  propose  erecting  buildings  to  accommodate  one 
hundred.  The  trustees  have  also  established  a  Theological  Depart- 
ment, and  have  elected  the  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  of  Troy,  Professor. 

Acu^  York  •African  Free  School.  —  Mr  C.  C.  Andrews,  teacher  of 
this  school,  has  published  a  valuable  account  of  its  origin  and  progress, 
together  with  mteresting  specimens  of  the  original  composition  by 
the  pupils  under  his  care.  From  his  statements  the  following  facts 
are  gathered. 

The  first  African  free  school  in  New  York  was  founded  in  1787. 
Only  about  forty  pupils  at  first  attended,  but  in  1791  a  female  teacher 
was  employed  to  instruct  the  girls,  and  the  school  appeared  to  promise 
increased  usefulness.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  number  of  schol- 
ars continued  to  vary  from  forty  to  sixty  ;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
monitorial  system  in  1809  improved  the  condition  of  the  school,  and 
added  much  to  the  number  of  pupils.  About  700  pupils  are  now  at- 
tached to  this  institution,  and  the  building  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  boys*  department  *  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  75  by  35  feet, 
standing  on  a  lot  of  ground  50  feet  wide  by  100  deep,  fronting  on 
Mulberry  street,  and  will  contain  500  scholars.' 

Monitorial  Schools  in  Europe.  —  From  the  25th  Report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  it  appears  that  Monitorial  Schools  are 
increasing  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  Belgium,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Norway  and  Russia,  the  governments  have  taken  measures  to 
introduce  them  generally.  More  tlian  30  have  for  some  time  been  in 
operation  in  Tuscany.  The  Duke  of  Lucca  has  introduced  them.  By 
a  singular  departure  from  its  general  policy,  even  the  government  of 
Naples  has  established  20  in  the  island  of  Sicily  and  proposes  to  form 
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them  in  every  parish.  The  British  and  Porei^  School  Society  con- 
tinues to  devote  itself  most  zealously  to  tlie  propagation  of  this  system 
at  home  and  abroad,  uniting  witli  it  constantly  the  introduction  of 
suitable  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment  —  and 
thus  diffusing  mora/  and  intellectual  light  together  —  the  only  course 
of  safety  or  consistency.  They  have  constantly  a  number  of  persons 
in  training  as  teachers,  and  at  their  last  anniversary  they  had  under 
their  care  twenty  Arab  youth,  sent  to  England  for  education  by  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt.  This  society  and  tlie  National  School  Society,  on 
the  system  of  Bell,  are  vying  with  each  other  in  extending  tlie  bene- 
fits of  the  system  tliroughout  England.  It  appears  also  tiiat  new 
schools  of  indiujtry  on  the  plan  of  that  established  by  the  benevolent 
Friend,  William  Allen,  are  forming  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Society. 

Education  in  France,  —  Of  283,822  young  men  enrolled  in  France 
in  1827,  157,510  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  13,791  could  not 
write  ;  leaving  about  100,000,  or  only  one  third,  who  were  able  both 
to  read  and  write.  By  estimates  made  a  few  years  since,  two  thirds 
of  the  population  of  that  country  are  destitute  of  elementary  in- 
struction. 

Sandwich  Islands,  —  The  population  of  these  islands  is  estimated  at 
from  140  to  180,000.  From  the  last  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  it  appears  that  there  are  not  less  than  45,000  persons, 
or  one  in  three  of  the  whole  population,  under  instruction  in  the 
schools  under  their  care. 

Scientific  Tracts,  JVos,  4^5.  —  The  publication  of  this  series  goes 
regularly  forward.  No.  5  is  on  the  eye,  by  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smitli.  The 
subject  is  very  fully  illustrated  by  cuts, 

Inhrary  of  Education,  —  The  first  volume  of  tliis  work  has  appeared. 
It  promises  well.  We  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  it  hereafter. 
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First  Book  of  Geography.  By  Samuel  Worcester.  18mo.  pp.92. 

This  is  amohg  the  best  Introductions  to  Oeography  which  we  have  seen. 
It  contains  no  striking  peculiarities,  and  we  think  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment are  not  always  flie  best.  But  the  stvle  is  easy  and  familiar ;  the  trav- 
els are  conducted  m  a  lively  and  interesting  manner  ;  and  the  illustratitms 
and  remarks  are  happily  adapted  to  the  infantile  mind.  The  work  is  gene- 
rally well  executed,  and  will  be  an  acceptable  present  to  our  infant  ana  pri- 
mary schools. 

The  Fourth  Class  Book,  containing  Lessons  on  Reading  for 
the  Younger  Classes  in  Schools.  Second  Edition.    ISmo.  pp.  1136. 

Address  on  the  Expediency  and  Duty  of  Adopting  the  Bible 
as  a  Class  Book,  in  every  scheme  of  Education,  from  the  Primary 
School  to  the  University :  delivered  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  in  the  Pres- 
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byterian  Church,  on  the  4th  of  Dec.  1829,  before  the  Richland 

School. 

Oration,  delivered  before  the  Connecticut  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  on  the  7th  of  Sept.  1830. 

These  highly  interesting  pamphlets  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  T.  S. 
Grimke,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  a  gentleman  well  known  as  an 
ornament  to  the  legal  profession,  and  as  a  scholar  deeply  read  in  ancient  and 
modern  literature. 

The  great  principle  which  he  endeavors  to  establish  in  the  first  of  these 
addresses,  is,  that  on  the  grounds  of  duty  and  usefulness,  *•  the  Bible  ought 
to  be  a  prominent  and  never  ceasing  part  of  all  education  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  university.*  He  regards  its  cautious  exclusion  from  our  plans 
of  education  as  an  extraordinary  solecism,  both  as  it  respects  taste  and  reli- 
l^ous  feeling,  and  ascribes  its  oriHn,  in  part,  to  the  prohibition  of  tlie  Bible 
to  the  laity  m  the  Catliolic  churcTi ;  and  m  part  to  tlie  sectarian  spirit  which 
followed  the  reformation,  and  led  to  the  too  exclusive  use  of  catechisms 
^d  confessions  in  place  of  the  Bible.  He  fears  that  one  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent neglect,  is,  that  ^  each  values  his  peculiar  sect,  more  than  his  common 
religion  ;  and  his  own  confession  and  articles,  more  than  the  common  stand- 
ard—  the  Bible.'  He  believes  that  so  far  from  producing  a  sectarian  influ- 
ence, the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  text  book  would  have  a  decided  tendency 
to  counteract  this,  *  bv  teaching  insensibly,  but  indelibly,  experimentally 
though  not  theoretically,  that  Christianity  is  above  all  sects,  and  the  Bible 
above  all  creeds  and  confessions.' 

He  complains,  that  by  excluding  the  Bible  as  a  classic  from  our  schools 
and  colleges, '  the  Pagans  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  left  to  form  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  CunisTikv  youth.'  While  he  does  not  propose  to  pass  the 
same  sentence  of  banishment  upon  the  classics,  he  wishes  to  see  them  re- 
duced *  from  the  rank  of  masters  to  that  of  servants  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
education  of  Christian  children.' 

In  his  second  address  he  considers  the  claims  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary 
production,  and  maintains  that  ^  it  is  the  only  suitable  and  best  Text  Book  of 
Duty  J  Usefulness  and  IJterattire^  and  the  purest  and  richest  fminimn  of  sound 
valufUfle  knmtlrd^Cy  of  taste,  and  of  stulc,'  as,  in  fact,  the  true  standurd  of 
tastCyfrom  its  being  *  the  only  origiiuu,  pure,  and  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
thought.' 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  what  the  autlior  has  published  at  different 
times,  on  tLis  and  kindred  topics,  is  soon  to  appear,  collected  in  a  small  vol- 
ume. We  hope  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  friends  of  education,  and  we 
are  persuaded  the  richness  of  thought  and  beauty  of  style  which  distinguish 
these  addresses,  cannot  fail  to  grati^  those  who  regard  them  merely  as  htera- 
ry  productions.  We  intend  hereafter  to  notice  them  more  at  length  on  our 
pages ;  and  however  we  may  differ  from  Mr  Grimke  in  some  of^his  pecu- 
liar views,  we  think  they  demand  the  most  serious  consideration ;  and  that 
the  main  principle  in  regard  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  capable  of  being 
■upported  by  the  most  convincing  arguments,  and  worthy  of  oeing  adopted 
by  every  Christian  conmiunity. 

Atlas  to  Fowle's  Geography,  comprising  nine  Maps.  4to. 

Modern  Practical  Geography,  on  the  plan  of  Pestalozzi.  By 
William  B.  Fowle,  Teacher  of  the  Monitorial  School,  Boston. 
Third  Edition.  Boston.  Liacoln  &  Edmands.  1830.  18nio. 
pp.  162. 

This  AtlaB  is  among  the  most  correct  and  neatly  executed  which  have 
yet  been  published,  and  has  a  large  and  valuable  map  of  the  world  on  the 
polar  projection. 
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The  little  work  for  which  it  a  prepared,  conntts  of  a  series  of  questions, 
designed  to  aid  in  the  study  of  the  maps,  with  notes  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain them  when  there  is  obscurity.  We  think  it  will  suggest  many  vidu- 
able  ideas  to  teachers ;  and  we  presume  will  be  found  very  useful  in  moni- 
torial schools. 

The  Political  Class  Book,  intended  to  Instruct  the  Higher  Classes 
I  /  in  Schools  in  the  origp,  nature,  and  use  of  Political  Power,  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Sullivan,  Counsellor  at  Law ;  with  an  Appendix  upon 
Studies  for  Practical  Men,  with  Notices  of  Books  suited  to  their 

use.     B^  G.  B.  Emerson.     Second  Edition.   12mo.  pp.  190. 

There  is  unquestionably  no  country  on  the  globe,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment, both  in  its  original  constitution,  and  in  its  subsequent  measures,  is  so 
extensively  studied  and  untlersttHMl  nmong  the  pe(»ple,  as  in  our  own.  It  is 
surprisiniT  that  knowledge  on  these  subjects  has  so  exteuHively  prevailed, 
when  tliere  have  been  no  elrvrnntanj  books.  Kvery  generation,  as  it  comes 
upon  the  stage,  has  been  obliged  to  learn  by  the  floating  intelligence  of 
newspapers  and  conversation  ;  acquiring  bv  little  and  little,  and  in  a  most 
irregular  and  unsystematic  manner,  the  knowledge  which  ought  to  have 
been  presented  in  a  methodical  form,  in  earlv  education.  The  Political 
Class  Book  supplies  the  want.  The  very  favorable  reception  which  the  first 
edition  has  received,  proves  that  the  want  was  extensive.  The  standing  of 
the  authors  mi^ht  be  considered  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  character  of 
the  work  as  to  its  execution ;  in  addition  to  this,  however,  it  has,  we  believe, 
been  universally  approved  thus  far  by  the  public.  The  work  ought  not  only 
to  be  a  text  book  tor  all  the  higher  schools,  but  a  manual  for  every  familv. 
No  one  but  a  professed  lawyer  can  read  it  without  acquiring  much  useful 
knowledge,  and  what  is  of  much  greater  consequence,  hating  all  his  former 
floating  ideas  on  this  subject  methodisedy  arranged^  and  fixed. 

A  System  of  School  Geography;  chiefly  derived  from  Malte- 
Brun,  and  arranged  according  to  the  Inductive  Plan  of  Induction. 
By  S.  Griswold  Goodrich.  Hartford,  H.  &l  F.  I.  Huntington. 
1830.     18mo.  pp.  320. 

This  work  exceeds  any  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  in  the  beauty  of  its 
execution ;  and  while  we  think  it  has  serious  defects  as  a  school  book,  the 
engravings,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  imagination  and  taste  of  the  author,  the  skill  of  the  designers 
and  artists,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers.  We  cordially  wish  success 
to  this  bold  attack  on  the  spirit  of  parsimony  which  spends  without  hesita- 
tion for  the  food  which  pampers  the  appetite,  and  the  dress  which  cherishes 
the  vanity  of  childhooa,  but  almost  refuses  to  pay  for  that  neatness  anJ 
beauty  in  a  book  of  instruction  which  not  only  give  a  child  equal  pleasure, 
but  promote  his  improvement  and  cultivate  his  taste. 

Tne  general  plan  of  the  work  is  that  which  was  described  in  the  Journal 
of  Education  for  1827,  and  has  longr  been  familiar  to  our  best  teachers, —  to 
be^n  at  home,  and  proceed  on  the  inductive  svstem ; —  and  though  we  think 
it  IS  not  completely  executed,  it  is  carried  farther  than  in  any  preceding 
work  in  this  country.  The  author  has  also  adopted  the  plan,  flrst  introducea 
in  the  Rudiments  of  Geography,  of  mingling  questions  with  the  text ;  of 
interspersing  travels  on  the  map,  which  are  rendered  highly  interesting; 
and  of  employing  a  series  of  engravings  as  a  pari  of  the  covrse  of  instruction, 
and  Tiot  as  a  mere  appendage^  as  has  been  done  by  Goldsmith  and  others. 
As  was  mentioned  in  uetailing  the  practice  of  a  teacher,  in  a  former  number, 
(Sept.  1830,  p.  104,)  we  consider  engravings  as  legitimate  subjects  of  ques- 
tions and  description  as  maps. 
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In  seeking  to  avoid  the  compendious  style  of  most  of  our  School  Geogra- 
pines,  we  tlunk  Mr  Goodrich  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  acciv 
mulated  a  mass  of  information  which  is  entirely  beyond  tlie  grasp  of  the 
pupil.  If  it  be  designed  for  younger  scholars,  tliere  is  too  much ;  if  for 
those  wiio  are  advanced,  it  needs  more  arrangement.  We  tliink  also  there 
are  some  statements  not  the  most  appropriate  in  a  work  designed  for  chil- 
dren ;  but  we  presume  that  in  a  second  edition  the  work  will  oe  materially 
improved  in  these  respects.  The  Atlas  is  handsomely  executed,  and  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  usual  maps,  a  number  of  tables ;  a  chart  of  compar- 
ative magnitudes,  exhibited  in  squares,  on  the  plan  adopted  in  several 
European  works ;  a  picture  of  the  world,  in  some  respects  an  improvement 
upon  those  which  have  gone  before  it,  and  the  hemispheres  on  two  projec- 
tions, so  engraved  Uiat  they  can  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other, —  a  plan 
wiiich,  as  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  we  think  very  useful  in  aiding  the 
conceptions  of  the  pupil.  Tiie  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  polar  projections  and  the  views  of  the  oceans  have  been  em- 
ployed by  others.  His  originality  of  thought  and  conception  are  strikingly 
exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  work.  His  style  is  animated  and  pleasing; 
uid  we  tliiuk  this  book  is  entitled  to  high  -praise ^  both  for  its  plan  and  exe- 
cution. 

The  Children's  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  a  Lady.  Embellished 
with  Cuts.     Boston.     12mo.   pp.  367. 

If  tlie  claims  of  public  benefactors  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
enjoyment  which  they  procure  for  their  fellow-beings,  the  name  of  Alexander 
Sellurk  may  almost  rank  witli  those  of  Columbus  or  Washington,  and  his  fa- 
mous shipwreck  may  stand  classed  with  the  most  important  events  which  are 
celebrated  in  history.  If  we  estimate  tlie  sum  total  of  the  childish  delight 
which  this  story,  in  its  many  forms,  and  in  various  languages,  hascarriea  to 
tliousands  and  thousands  of  firesides,  w^e  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  asser- 
tion. The  presejit  edition  of  this  work  is  designed  to  conform  generally 
to  the  original  De  Foe.  Robinson  is  represented  as  a  model  of  moral  excel- 
lence, as  well  as  the  hero  of  a  tale,  and  the  whole  is  well  calculated  to  afford 
moral  and  intellectual  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment. 

A  recent  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  has  been  published  in  England,  in 
which  a  whole  Swiss  family  are  supposed  to  be  wrecked.  This  ojiens  the 
field  for  a  great  variety  of  incident  and  adventure,  and  by  the  progress  of 
this  family  in  their  various  plans,  the  advances  of  society  in  arts  and  refine- 
ment are  happily  illustrated. 

Manual  of  Classical  Literature. 

A  work  with  this  title  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  from  the  Gennan 
of  J.  J.  Eschenburg,  with  additions  and  improvements,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Fred. 
Cruse.  This  work  consists  of  five  distinct  i)arts,  embracing  all  that  belongs 
to  the  general  study  of  the  Archiuology,  Literature,  Mythology  and  Auti- 

2uities  of  Greece   and  Rome ;    to  which   will  be  added  another  part  on 
lebrew  Antiquities,  by  the  translator. 

A  Manual  of  the  Sciences ;  or  a  Systematic  Abstract  of  the 
Nature,  Objects,  Coniprehonsion  and  Connexion  of  the  Sciences, 
together  with  the  Select  Literature  of  each  Department.  Also 
from  the  German  of  Eschenburg  by  the  same. 

Works  of  this  kind  are  very  much  wanted  as  guides  to  the  student ;  and 
from  a  slight  examination,  as  well  as  from  the  reputation  of  the  author  and 
the  ability  of  the  translator,  we  are  pt- rsuadrd  they  will  c<mstitute  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  our  small  stock  of  books  which  deserve  the  mune  of  Maimals. 
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Art.  I. —  Sketches  op  Hofwyl.     Letter  XI. 

Physical  Edueatum. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  a  former  letter  I  observed  to  you 
that  the  leading  principle  of  FeUenberg's  system  of  education 
is,  to  develops  all  the  facultiesy  physiccUy  inieUectualj  and  moral j 
and  to  endeavor  to  train  and  unite  them  into  one  harmoniaui 
system. 

Physical  education  occupies  a  most  important  place  in  ttmi 
system  of  Hofwyl.  Its  object  is  to  secure  that  vigor  of  body 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  performnnce  of  other  duties^  and 
that  permanent  strength  of  constitution^  without  which  there  is 
little  hope  of  happiness  or  usefulness.  It  is  justly  regarded  at 
the  basts  of  success  in  other  branches  of  education — the  only 
means  of  ensuring  to  the  pupil  the  power  of  employing,  in 
future  life,  the  acquisitions  which  he  makes  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense of  lime  and  labour.  For  those  who  have  not  felt  the 
sad  evidence  of  this,  in  years  of  debility,  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
to  the  numbers  of  literary  men  who  are  annually  obliged  to 
abandon  their  pursuits,  eidier  partially  or  entirely,  because  the 
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body  is  incapable  of  sustaining  the  mind  in  its  effi)rts.  They 
need  only  observe  the  multitudes  of  olliers,  who,  with  ample 
intellectual  preparations,  maintain  witli  difficulty  an  artificial 
and  painful  existence,  and  whose  physical  debility  ppevents 
them*  from  exploring  deptlis  of  science,  and  soaring  to  heights 
of  speculation,  which  they  feel  to  be  within  their  grasp,  but 
pant  in  vain  to  reach. 

•  This  object  was  of  course  a  prominent  one  witli  Fellenberg 
in  the  choice  of  a  siiuntion.  Entirely  removed  from  the  un- 
healthy influences  of  a  large  town,  Hofvvyl  is  situated  upon  an 
elevation  which  is  swept  by  every  wind.  Its  absolute  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  1600  feet.  The  cold  is 
severe  in  winter,  and  tlie  climate  has  that  variable  character 
which  belongs  to  every  elevated  region.  Such  a  situation  may 
not  be  favorable  for  those  who  have  come  to  maturity  under  a 
milder  sky ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  best  adapted 
to  form  a  constitution  capable  of  resisting  the  frequent  and 
rapid  changes  of  most  countries  in  the  temperate  zone.  The 
pupils  are  accustomed  to  go  out  in  all  vveatlicrs  bareheaded ; 
I  seldom  saw  an  overcoat  used ;  and  yet  they  enjoy  vigorous 
and  almost  uninterrupted  health,  with  the  exception  of  tliose 
little  indispositions  belonging  to  every  cold  climate.  A  na- 
tive of  the  French  West  Indies  arrived  there  during  my  res- 
idence, who  had  many  symptoms  of  a  pulmonary  complaint. 
It  was  not  witliout  many  apprehensions  that  I  saw  him  placed 
in  tlie  Agricultural  School,  partaking  of  its  homely  fare  and  ac- 
commodations, in  a  severe  season.  I  saw  him  two  years  after- 
wards, with  a  countenance  indicating  comparative  healtli,  and 
a  frame  possessing  a  good  shai'c  of  vigor. 
1^  The  principal  means  of  physical  education  employed,  may  be 
reduced  io  pure  air,  a  suitable  diet,  regtdar  exercise  and  repose, 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  time.  In  tlie  Agricultural  School, 
the  very  nature  of  the  establishment  furnishes  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. In  the  higher  schools,  artificial  means  must  be  provided 
to  counteract  an  artificial  excess  of  intellectual  life,  in  order  that 
the  rich  may  enjoy  an  equal  opportunity  to  secure  the  first  bless- 
mgs  of  this  life. 

Every  method  i^  employed  ta  induce,  and  even  to  compel  the 
pupih  to  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  Extensive 
play  grounds  —  smaU  garden  spots  appropriated  to  tlieir  use  — 
a  collection  of  all  tlie  implements  for  labour  and  amusement, 
both  for  winter  and  summer  —  a  wood  which  serves  as  a  re- 
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treat  in  the  hot  seascHi,  and  in  which  they  often  receive  their 
lessons  in  natural  history  and  the  habit  of  observing  and  de- 
scribing the  objects  they  see  —  all  serve  as  means  and  motives 
for  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  open  air.  A  very  large  riding  school 
serves  as  a  place  for  exercise  in  bad  weatlier.  They  ai«  also 
as  absolutely  required  to  leave  their  rooms  and  occupations  dur^ 
ing  the  hours  of  relaxation^  as  to  be  present  during  the  hours 
of  study.  Indisposition  is  the  only  excuse  admissible  in  either 
case. 

But  no  less  care  is  taken  on  a  subject  too  often  neglected, 
but  even  perhaps  more  important.  I  mean  in  providing  for 
the  purity  of  the  air  in  the  rooms  where  they  study  and  sleep^ 
and  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  present  modes  of  education, 
they  must  pass  the  greater  part  of  tlie  twentj'four  hours.  The 
dormitories  and  rooms  for  study  and  for  recreation  are  large 
and  airy  to  a  degree  which  would  usually  be  deemed  luxurious. 
They  are  thrown  open  when  the  pupils  are  absent  from  them, 
and  the  most  scrupulous  neatness  is  preserved,  that  nothing  may 
be  suffered  to  taint  the  air.  During  winter  they  are  warmed 
by  earthen  stoves,  with  tubs  for  heated  air,  which  preserve  a 
moderate,  but  uniform  and  agreeable  temperature  ;  and  do  not 
admit  that  alternate  and  excessive  heating  and  cooling,  which  are 
connected  with  tlie  ordinary  methods  of  warming  apartments. 
Above  all,  there  is  none  of  that  wretched  economy  which  sac- 
rifices health  and  vigor  of  constitution,  to  calculations  of  space 
and  convenience ;  or  to  the  mercenary  plan  of  collecting  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  pupils  in  a  small  space. 

Letter  XII. 

Exercise  —  DisirHnUion  of  7Sme. 

My  Dear  Friend — In  my  last  I  mentioned  the  external 
means  employed  to  promote  the  physical  vigor  of  the  pupils  of 
Hofwyl.  But,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
mdividual  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  are  the  only  means  of 
securing  their  healthy  and  vigorous  developement ;  and  the  best 
climate,  tlie  purest  air,  and  the  most  perfect  diet,  are  insufficient 
to  give  health  to  the  inactive.  Every  means  is  therefore  em- 
ployed to  maintain  habits  of  vigorous  bodily  exercise. 

Careful  and  ample  provision  is  made  for  encouraging  volute 
tary  exercise. 

The  requisite  instruments  for  various  active  games  are  eon- 
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stantly  furnished,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  pupils,  as 
regularly  as  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement  and  amuse- 
ment. 

To  connect  exercise  as  much  as  possible  with  habits  of 
industfy,  each  pupil,  who  is  capable  of  such  a  task,  is  provid- 
ed with  a  small  portion  of  ground  to  he  adtivated  as  a  gar- 
den, whose  fruits  affi)rd  him  a  reward  and  at  the  same  time  an 
encouragement  for  foresight,  labour,  and  perseverance.  A 
workshop,  well  furnished  with  tools  and  materials  for  cabinet 
work,  under  the  direction  of  a  master  workman,  enables  those 
who  are  disposed  to  occupy  themselves  in  this  manner,  to  ac- 
quire a  kind  of  skill  always  useful  in  life,  and  to  manufacture 
many  litde  articles  of  convenience  or  taste. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  gymnastic  exercises  form  a  part  of 
he  regular  business  of  every  day.  They  consist  in  leaping, 
climbing,  pulling,  hanging  to  a  beam,  pulling  a  rope,  climbing 
a  ladder,  running,  swinmiing,  fcc.  They  are  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  age.  At  first  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  devel- 
ope  only  the  activity  of  the  limbs ;  and  subsequently,  such  as 
call  fordi  the  strength.  They  are  varied  in  every  mode  adapt- 
ed to  develope  the  muscles ;  to  habituate  them  to  active  and 
rapid  movements,  to  accustom  the  body  to  maintain  itself  in  all 
positions,  and  to  give  strength  to  the  organs  of  respiration. 
They  tend  thus  to  render  the  constitution  more  vigorous.  They 
prepare  the  body  for  those  violent  exertions  which  danger 
sometimes  renders  necessary ;  and  for  resisting  those  violent 
shocks  which  frequently  occur,  and  which  may  prove  fatal  to  a 
feeble  frame.  But  they  are  especially  important  in  teaching 
the  pupil  how  to  estimate  his  own  strength,  to  know  how  far  he 
may  safely  venture,  and  what  he  cannot  safely  attempt.  These 
exercises  take  place  in  the  open  air  when  the  weather  is  fine ; 
and  at  other  times  in  the  spacious  riding  school  which  I  have 
described  as  devoted  to  this  object.  Fencing  and  dancing  are 
connected  with  them,  or  employed  in  their  place,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  individuaJ,  or  the  wishes  of  his  parents ; 
but  are  all  pursued  under  constant  superintendence,  and  with 
firequent  examination  of  their  influence  upon  each  individual. 
Agreeably  to  the  laws  of  Switzerland,  the  pupils  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School  are  taught  military  exercises  every  month; 
and  during  the  summer  the  pupils  of  the  Scientific  School  have 
weekly  drills  of  the  same  kind. 

Bathing  is  also  deemed  of  great  importance  in  the  physical 
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treatment  of  boys.  To  guard  against  the  enfeebling  effects  of 
streams  and  lakes,  heated  by  the  sun,  a  large  bath  has  been 
constructed,  which  is  continually  kept  cool  by  Vijet  (Peau  flow- 
ing from  a  neighboring  spring.  In  tliis,  the  pupils  usually  bathe 
twice  a  day  during  the  summer.  A  large  badi  of  brick,  lined 
with  water  cement,  ten  or  tA\'elve  feet  square,  in  one  of  the 
principal  buildings,  is  heated  for  warm  bathing  during  the  win- 
ter, when  this  is  deemed  advisable. 

An  annual  pedestrian  journey  m  tlie  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land forms  an  important  supplement  to  tliese  means  of  improv- 
ing the  bodily  strength.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  parties, 
each  under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  teachers.  The  length 
and  nature  of  the  journey,  the  daily  distance  to  be  travelled, 
and  other  circumstances,  are  proportioned  to  the  age  and  vigor 
of  the  party.  Each  one  who  is  able,  carries  his  own  stock  of 
clothing  in  a  knapsack ;  and  they  are  taught  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  humble  lodgings  and  scanty,  coarse  fare,  which 
a  numerous  party  must  often  meet  with  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  Some  means  of  conveyance  is  generally  provid- 
ed for  the  occasional  relief  of  tliose  whose  strength  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  their  companions,  or  for  the  knapsacks  of  those  who 
are  too  much  fatigued  to  carry  them. 

The  distribution  of  time  is  also  made  with  careful  reference 
to  the  healthy  developement  of  the  system. 

No  lesson  continues  more  tlian  an  hour,  and  an  interval  of 
ten  minutes  is  aUowed  between  the  lessons,  in  which  the  pupils 
traverse  the  buildings,  and  find  that  momentary  relaxation  of 
mind  and  body,  which  enables  them  to  return  with  new  vigor 
to  their  task. 

The  lessons  are  so  arranged,  especially  with  the  younger 
pupils,  that  the  same  kind  of  exertion  shall  not  be  continued  too 
long.  An  hour  of  music,  labour,  or  play,  is  interposed  between 
occupations  of  a  more  serious  kind.  Two  hours  of  gymnastic 
exercises  are  also  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  mental  relaxation, 
as  well  as  invigoration  of  body.  Care  is  also  taken  to  occupy 
the  morning,  when  the  mind  is  fresh,  with  tliose  studies  which 
require  the  greatest  intellectual  effort.  The  afternoon,  when 
the  mind  and  body  are  both  in  some  degree  wearied,  and  ren- 
dered less  active  by  the  effects  of  the  principal  meal,  is  devot- 
ed to  writing,  drawing,  music,  and  the  lighter  branches  of  study. 
In  this  way,  not  only  is  the  bodily  healUi  promoted,  but  greater 
success  in  study  is  secured. 
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The  hours  and  duration  of  sleep  are  regulated  according  to 
the  age  and  necessity  of  tlie  pupil,  as  indicated  by  the  appar- 
ent demands  of  nature,  under  the  dii*ection  of  a  medical  advis- 
er. It  is  deemed  irrational  to  form  a  single  positive  scale, 
which  would  deprive  some  of  the  repose  which  their  bodily 
state  may  demand,  and  would  leave  otliers  to  impair  their 
strength  by  unnecessary  indulgence.  To  provide  against  all 
disturbance  of  this  kind,  diiTerent  sleeping  rooms  are  assigned 
to  the  different  classes  of  pupils,  according  to  the  amount  of  rest 
they  need. 

The  great  demands  of  parents  and  of  society  at  this  day, 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  tlie  proper  proportion 
of  bodily  and  mental  occupations,  and  Fellenberg  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  require  an  undue  amount  of  intellectual  exertion, 
at  the  period  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  physical  de- 
velopement,  and  thus,  perhaps,  hazard  a  life  of  feebleness  or 
inactivity.  Still  it  is  his  intention,  in  the  application  of  this 
system,  to  pay  constant  attention  to  tlie  individual  necessities  of 
each  pupil.  For  this  purpose,  each  one,  on  his  entrance,  is 
subjected  to  particular  examination,  in  regard  to  his  constitu- 
tion, his  habits,  his  physical  defects  and  danger,  and  the  pecu- 
liar necessities  of  his  age.  The  general  rules  in  reference  to 
diet,  exercise,  sleep,  and  occupation,  are  modified  in  accordance 
with  this ;  and  it  is  intended  never  to  sacrifice,  for  a  moment, 
the  present  health  or  future  vigor  of  the  pupil,  to  tlie  prospect 
of  immediate  success  in  his  studies,  or  to  the  reputation  which 
the  institution  might  acquire  by  the  brilliant  specimens  of  rapid 
improvement  thus  produced.  Where  the  control  of  the  pupil 
is  left,  as  it  always  should  be,  in  the  hands  of  tlie  educator,  he 
often  permits  him  to  devote  but  half  his  time  to  study.  The 
very  eagerness  with  which  some  apply  tliemselves,  is  often  only 
an  additional  evidence  of  tliat  nervous  excitement  which  endan- 
gers a  premature  waste  of  their  strength,  and  which  can  only 
be  subdued  by  an  unusual  proportion  of  bodily  exercise.  And 
so  nicely  balanced  are  our  physical  and  moral  systems,  that  one 
cannot  be  neglected  without  injuring  the  otlier.  It  has  also  been 
found  at  Hofwyl,  that  to  indulge  the  disposition  to  excessive 
application,  often  produces  a  degree  of  excitement  which  gives 
the  ascendancy  to  dangerous  passions,  and  leads  to  habits  whose 
tendency  is  fatal. 
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Art.  n.  —  Gymnasia  of  Bavaria. 

Uher  Gelehrle  SchtUerif  fyc.     On  Classical  Schoolsj  wUh  particular 
reference  to  Bavaria.    By  Frederick  Thiersch. 

In  our  number  for  September  we  gave  an  account,  extracted 
from  this  work,  of  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  Bavaria,  at  tlie  recommendation  of  Thiersch 
and  his  associates,  for  the  Latin  or  Elementary  Classical  Schools ; 
and  in  our  last  number,  we  inserted  tables  of  the  weekly  les- 
sons of  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  Gymnasia.  We  will  now 
describe  more  particularly  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Bava- 
rian Gymnasia. 

The  object  of  the  Gymnasium  is  to  carry  on  die  course  of 
instruction  begun  in  the  Latin  School,  and  prepare  youth  for 
the  University.  The  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  lite- 
rature should  be  continued,  extending  it  to  Poetry,  Rhetoric, 
and  a  preparation  for  Philosophy,  togetlier  with  the  regular 
study  of  Religion,  the  addition  of  History,  Geography,  and 
Mathematics. 

The  Gymnasium  should  consist  of  four  classes,  each  taught 
by  a  Professor.  The  Professor  of  the  ui)per  class  is  the  rector 
of  the  Gymnasium.  Religion  and  Matliematics  are  taught  by 
Professors  devoted  to  these  branches. 

The  classics  studied  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  natural  progress  of  tlie  mind.  The 
object  should  be,  not  to  form  philologists ;  but,  by  a  proper 
course  of  instrucdon,  to  give  the  pupils  a  clear  understanding  of 
tlie  form  and  spirit  of  the  classics.  Chrestomathies  and  An- 
thologies are  not  allowed  in  the  Gymnasium.  Only  two  Latin 
and  two  Greek  authors,  at  most,  are  allowed  to  be  read  at  once, 
in  a  class. 

In  accordance  witli  these  principles,  the  studies  are  arranged 
in  the  following  manner ; — 

First,  or  lowest  class ;  In  Latin ;  Caesar,  Livy,  Cicero  on 
friendship  and  old  age,  0\id's  Metamorphoses,  Virgil's  Buco- 
lics. In  Greek;  Herodotus,  Xenophon's  Historical  Works, 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Second  class ;  In  Latin ;  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero's  Letters, 
Ovid's  Fasti,  Virgil's  Georgics,  and  iEneid.  In  Greek ;  Herodo- 
tus, selections  from  Socrates,  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Theoc- 
ritus. 
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Third  class ;  In  Latin :  Cicero's  Orations,  and  works  de 
Claris  oratoribus,  and  de  oratore,  the  Tenth  Book  of  Quintilian, 
in  connexion  with  Rhetoric,  the  Agricola  and  Germania  of 
Tacitus,  die  Odes  and  Epistles  of  Homer.  In  Greek ;  Select 
Orations  of  Demosthenes,  Xenophon's  Philosophical  Works, 
Selections  of  Pindar,  and  easy  portions  of  tragedy. 

Fourdi,  or  upper  class;  In  Latin;  Cicero's  philosophical 
WTitings,  especially  his  Academica,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  de 
finibus  bonorum,  and  de  officiis,  Tacitus'  Annals,  Horace  on 
the  art  of  poetry,  Plautus'  Aulularia,  and  Captivi,  Terence's 
Adelphi.  In  Greek ;  -Eschylus,  Plato's  Protagoras,  (Jorgias, 
Phaidon,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  tlie  Persians,  and  Prometheus 
of  -ffischylus. 

In  addition  to  these  classics,  manuals  of  instruction,  prepared 
expressly  for  tlie  use  of  these  institutions,  in  Prosody,  Poetry, 
Rhetoric,  Logic,  Religion,  Universal  History,  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Geography,  Political  Geography  and  Mathematics, 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study. 

Constant  written  exercises  m  Latin  and  Greek  are  required ; 
and  in  the  upper  class,  Latin  is  spoken  a  part  of  the  time. 
The  study  of  German  is  to  be  intimately  united  with  that  of 
classical  literature,  by  written  as  well  as  oral  translations  from 
the  classics,  analyses,  and  abstracts  of  dieir  contents,  and  essays 
upon  subjects  connected  with  them.  In  addition  to  this,  a  library 
of  German  classics  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
Poetry  and  Rhetoric  should  be  pursued,  by  a  general  exposi- 
tion of  their  principles,  and  by  practical  exercises  in  Latin  and 
German  verse.  An  exposition  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  and, 
in  die  upper  class,  the  study  of  JLiogic,  follows  these  studies. 
Instruction  in  Hebrew  is  given  to  the  two  lower  classes  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  two  upper, 
in  extracts  from  the  Psahns  and  poetical  books. 

Religious  instruction  is  to  be  so  given,  that  in  the  two  lower 
classes,  it  shall  be  chiefly  doctrinal,  in  the  two  upper,  chiefly 
exegetical  and  historical,  accompanied  with  the  reading  of  some 
books  of  die  New  Testament.  As  in  the  I^atin  school,  die  ob- 
ject should  be  in  general,  and  in  particulars,  to  establish  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils,  and 
maintain  it  in  a  living  state.  Hie  school  is  to  be  opened  with 
religious  exercises,  and  the  pupils  aie  required  to  attend  public 
worship,  according  to  Uieir  res])ectivo  denominations.  Distinct 
manuals  of  instruction  are  provided  for  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics. 
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Historical  instruction  b  to  be  given  in  such  a  manner  that  in 
the  first  class  ancient  history  shall  be  studied  in  connexion  with 
ancient  geography  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  in  the  second, 
the  period  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne,  in  connexion  with 
mathematical  and  physical  geography  ;  in  the  third,  the  middle 
ages,  in  connexion  with  political  geography ;  and  in  the  upper 
chss,  recent  history,  to  die  death  of  Liouis  XIV. 

Instruction  in  the  Mathematics  should  extend,  in  the  first 
class,  to  Simple  Proportion;  in  the  second,  to  Logarithms; 
in  the  third,  to  Geometry ;  and  in  the  fourth  these  branches 
should  be  more  thoroughly  pursued,  with  the  addition  of  Solid 
Geometry. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  table  of  the  hours  devoted  to 
each  of  these  studies.  Instruction  in  the  modern  languages, 
drawing,  and  music,  are  given  by  private  instructers  in  extraor- 
dinary hours.  Lessons  in  gymnastics  are  given  twice  a  week. 
The  regular  studies  of  each  class  are  taught  by  its  professor, 
who  is  allowed  to  employ  an  assistant  if  he  think  proper.  The 
religious  and  mathematical  studies  are  assigned  exclusively  to 
the  professors  in  these  branches.  Where  any  class  is  found 
too  large  for  a  single  professor  a  second  is  employed. 

Pupils  are  not  received  in  the  Gymnasium  till  fourteen  years 
of  age,  unless  in  special  cases.  They  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Latin  school  in 
presence  of  tlie  Professors.  Continuance  in  the  lower  classes 
IS  not  limited  to  any  particular  time.  It  is  regulated  by  the 
progress  of  the  pupil.  No  one  is  aUowed  to  go  from  the  upper 
class  to  the  University,  or  Lyceum,  until  he  has  completed  his 
eighteenth  year,  except  in  extraordinary  cases  of  talent  and 
maturity.  He  must  always  receive  testimonials  of  his  qualifi- 
cations from  the  Rector  of  the  Gymnasium,  ot  submit  to  an  ex- 
amination before  the  whole  Faculty,  before  he  can  be  admitted 
to  the  University.  A  similar  examination  is  necessary  for  those 
who  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  in  private  or  in  foreign 
G3rmnasiums,  if  they  design  to  enter  the  public  service. 

The  rank  of  tlie  scholars  is  assigned  according  to  the  excel- 
lence of  written  exercises  prepared  periodically,  and  the  names 
of  the  pupils  are  printed  as  in  the  Latin  school.  The  prizes 
also  are  distributed  in  the  same  manner,  consisting  of  books,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  every  ten  pupils.  They  are  given 
chiefly  with  reference  to  their  progress  m  the  ancient  languages ; 
but  no  one  receives  them  who  does  not  stand  among  the  first 
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tliird  of  his  class  in  other  branches,  or  whose  conduct  has  not 

been  correct.     The  discipline  is  the  same  as  in  the  Latin 

school. 

Candidates  for  a  Professorship  in  the  Gymnasium  are  re- 
quired to  give  evidence  of  a  three  years'  course  at  tlie  Univer- 
sity, to  undergo  an  examination  in  the  subjects  of  instructioo, 
and  to  pass  two  years  of  trial  as  practical  teachers.  They  arc 
also  examined  as  to  llieir  method  of  conmiunicating  instruction 
in  every  branch,  and  required  to  give  practical  examples. 

In  an  address  to  the  king  accompanying  tliis  plan,  the  rea- 
sons on  which  it  is  founded  are  given.  The  reporters  ascribe 
riic  decline  of  classical  knowledge,  to  the  late  period  at  which 
study  is  begun,  the  small  number  of  lessons  devoted  to  it,  and 
the  imperfect  metliods  of  instruction,  arising  from  the  defective 
preparation  of  the  teachers.  In  regard  to  tlie  first  point,  they 
state,  that  it  has  been  customary  for  some  time  to  defer  the 
Latin  studies  until  the  tenth  or  twelfdi  year,  when  the  course  of 
instruction  in  German  was  completed  ;  and  look  back  with 
regret  at  the  schools  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  instruction 
in  the  alphabet  and  the  Latin  declensions  were  begun  together. 
They  propose  to  exclude  all  attention  to  natural  history  and 
natural  science.  Tliey  deem  a  thorough  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  mind,  and  preparing 
for  future  usefulness  for  tlie  citizen  as  well  as  for  the  scholar, 
and  consider  the  time  and  labour  lost,  which  is  devoted  to  what 
are  termed  practical,  or  citizens'  schools,  in  which  those  branches 
of  knowledge  and  science  are  taught,  which  relate  immediately 
to  the  world  around  us,  and  to  ilie  business  of  life.  They  urge 
the  importance  of  establishing  a  distinct  body  of  classical  teach- 
ers, thoroughly  prepared  for  tlieir  duties,  as  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  the  standard  of  classical  learning. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  remarks  that  tlie  framers  of 
this  report  are  thorough  Hummmts.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed the  high  respect  we  feel  for  them ;  but  we  must  still 
adhere  to  tliat  maxim  of  independence  —  Nullius  addictus  ju- 
rare  inverba  magistri.  While  we  also  would  urge  the  import- 
ance of  having  schools  and  instnicters  which  may  a^rd  the 
most  thorough  course  of  classical  learning,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  its  necessity  for  all,  nor  to  exclude  a  course  of 
^scientific  instruction  in  connexion  with  it.  We  are  surprised 
that  those  who  deem  it  so  important  to  make  their  pupils  fajnil- 
iar  with  die  productions  of  great  minds,  shoidd  not  be  more  de- 
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sirous  of  making  them  early  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  tliese 
minds  derive  so  much  of  their  greatness.  We  wonder  still 
more,  that  they  should  think  it  advisable  to  occupy  the  only 
period  of  instruction  enjoyed  by  diosc  who  are  destined  to 
practical  life,  so  exclusively  willi  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  Classics, 
and  to  suppose  diat  these  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge,  so  indispensable  to  their  future  suc- 
cess in  life.  In  examining  the  table  of  lessons  for  the  Prussian 
Gymnasia,  it  will  be  perceived  diat  the  framers  of  diat  system 
adopted  different  views,  diat  the  German  language  and  natural 
sciences  occupy  one  fourth  of  the  time  of  the  student,  and  that 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  lessons  are  assigned  to  Mathemadcs, 
History,  and  Geography.  It  will  be  observed  diatj  in  bodi  sys- 
tems, lessons  in  Religion  form  a  distinct  and  constant  part  of  the 
course. —  Must  our  schools  always  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  every  other  Christian  country,  by  the  exclusion  of  a  branch 
of  knowledge  confessedly  more  important  than  all  others  ?  Must 
our  youth  be  led  to  die  practical  conviction  that  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  deserves  to  occupy  months  of 
study,  while  that  of  David  and  the  Prophets  is  dmost  unwor- 
thy of  their  attention ;  and  be  made  more  familiar  with  the 
mythology  and  morals  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  with  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  and  die  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 


Art.  hi.  —  Language  of  Infanct. 

To  THE  Editor  — 

In  my  first  communication  on  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  the 
hope  was  expressed,  that  I  should  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  an  ac- 
count of  some  practical  uses  to  be  made  of  the  principles  it  contains. 
I  have  attempted  this,  in  part,  and  now  place  it  at  your  disposal. 

I  am,  &c.  T.  H.  Gai*laudet. 

*  Language,'  it  was  observed,  *  is  the  expression,  by  visible, 
audible,  or  tangible  signs,  of  die  thoughts,  feelings,  operations, 
or  state  of  one  mind,  in  order  to  excite  the  concepdon  of  them 
m  another.'  —  *  The  elements  of  language  must  be  found,  either 
in  the  actual  presence  of  objects,  or  in  their  expression  by  symr 
bolical  signs.  When  1  speak  of  the  actual  presence  of  objects, 
I  mean  to  include  in  this  term,  not  only  the  various  objects 
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which  the  material  world  presents  to  our  senses,  but  also  those 
states,  affections,  and  operations  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of 
which  we  ascertain  by  our  own  consciousness,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  be  truly  present  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  that  notices 
them ;  and  by  symbolical  signs,  I  mean,  not  only  pictures  or 
models  of  objects,  or  their  delineation  by  appropriate  motions  of 
the  hands  and  limbs,  and  attitudes  of  the  body,  but  also  that 
mysterious  expression  of  the  eye,  those  countless  variations  of 
all  the  lineaments  and  fe.itures  of  the  hiunan  countenance,  that 
modulation  of  die  human  voice,  that  palpable  beaming  forth  of 
the  soul  through  the  thousand  avenues  which  its  clayey  mansion 
affords,  which  alone  inform  me,  that  a  spirit  like  my  oum  i$ir 
habits  another  body  like  my  ovm.^ 

What  is  the  language  which  an  mfant^r*^  vsesy  and  which  it 
understands  when  used  by  others  ?  This  question,  if  correctly 
answered,  leads  us  to  tlie  elementary  steps  to  be  taken  in  edu- 
cation. The  symbolical  signs  which  an  infant  first  uses  to 
express  its  wants,  are  almost  wholly,  if  not  entirely,  involun^ 
tary.  Its  inarticulate  sounds,  its  expressions  of  countenance, 
its  positions  of  body,  or  its  movements  of  the  limbs,  let  us  know 
whether  its  sensations  are  pleasant  or  painful.  After  some 
time,  it  begins  to  be  sensible  of  the  existence  of  external  ob- 
jects, and  eventually  to  know  its  mother,  and  to  distinguish  her 
face  fi'om  that  of  all  others.  On  this  face,  (as  it  were  die  origi- 
nal revelation  of  God  himself  to  the  little  immortal,)  on  this 
face,  are  drawn  those  divine  characters  of  light  and  love  which 
form  the  child's  first  lesson  in  the  ^reat  book  of  Nature,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  religious ;  and  which,  ample  and  wonderful  as 
it  is  yet  to  prove  to  his  unfolding  faculiies,  would  be  a  sealed 
book,  if  he  could  not  Uius  read  its  first  lesson  in  his  mother^s 
face. 

He  begins  to  gaze  on  this  face  with  an  intense  Interest.  He 
watches  and  scrutinizes  all  its  movements.  Every  day  it  pre- 
sents to  him  some  new  expressions.  He  ascertains  that  there 
is  one  other  being  besides  himself;  one  who  takes  constant  care 
of  him ;  and  on  whom  he  is  dependent  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants,  the  relief  of  his  pains,  and  the  gratification  of  his  wishes. 
He  begins  to  find,  that  he  can  make  known  these  wants,  and 
pains,  and  wishes,  to  diis  being.  He  looks,  and  she  under- 
stands him.  He  cries,  and  she  hastens  to  his  relief.  He  dis- 
covers diat  he  has  a  language  by  which  to  address  her,  and  he 
improves  daily  in  its  use,  and  becomes,  at  length,  a  little  master 
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of  pantomime.  —  He  sees,  too,  that  she  looks  difierently  at  him, 
at  different  times  ;  and  that  the  tones  of  her  voice  vary, — some-* 
times,  like  his  own,  indicating  pleasure,  and  sometimes,  pain,  — 
sometimes,  approbation,  and  sometimes,  reproof. 

The  mother,  perhaps,  is  using  this  language  while  almost 
unconscious  of  it ;  but  to  the  child  it  is  a  new^  and  wonderful 
means  of  intercourse  with  another  being.  He  notices  it  with 
increasing  attention.  He  makes  it  his  daily  study.  He  under- 
stands it  to  an  extent  of  which  we,  who  have  so  long  used 
another,  and  a  very  different,  medium  of  intercourse,  can  now 
hardly  form  a  conception. 

Thus,  long  before  oral  language  is  used,  the  mother  and  the 
child  have  a  symbolical  language  of  the  countenance  and  tones 
of  voice. 

To  this,  if  the  child  is  a  sprightly  one,  and  the  mother  has  a 
tact  for  it,  gesticulation  is  added.  Indeed,  it  is  added,  in  most 
cases,  to  an  extent  of  which  the  mother  is  usually  not  aware. 

Such  is  the  first  language  of  infancy,  originating  from  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature ;  itself  the  key  of  all  oral  lan- 
guage, and  tmthout  which  oral  language  could  never  be  under^ 
stood. 

Can  this  language  be  cultivated;  or  is  the  mother  to  do 
nothing  in  order  to  improv^e  and  refine  it,  and  to  extend  its  use 
in  her  intercourse  witli  the  child,  and  in  the  developement  of 
its  intellectual  and  moral  powers  ? 

The  Author  of  our  being  has  made  a  wonderful  provision  for 
this  language  of  infancy.  He  has  furnished  the  human  counte- 
nance with  one  elaborate  set  of  various  and  diversified  muscles, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  it  expression^  and  in  such  a 
multitude  of  forms,  as  to  correspond,  with  an  exactness  like 
that  of  the  impressed  wax  to  the  seal,  to  all  the  changes  of 
feeling  and  of  thought.  The  forehead,  the  eye,  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  the  chin,  the  posture  of  the  head,  —  how  implicidy  do 
these  obey  the  internal  workings  of  the  soul,  and,  with  the 
changing  hues  of  the  face,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  stream 
of  life,  —  speak  a  language,  often  more  intelligible  and  eloquent 
than  the  lips  can  ever  utter.  AH  this  machinery  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  will.  It  can  be  cultivated  and  improved,  as 
easily,  and  as  extensively,  as  the  human  voice.  Why  has  it 
been  made  subject  to  the  will,  if  not  thus  to  be  cultivated  and 
improved? — Every  mother,  who  will  make  the  experiment, 
will  find,  that  she  can  acquire  and  establish  a  surprising  com- 
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mand  over  all  the  muscles  of  expression^  and  that,  in  this  way, 
slie  can  give  a  significancy,  a  clearness,  a  force,  and  an  interest, 
to  the  language  of  infancy,  which  will  form  the  sure  basis  of  the 
whole,  future  education  of  her  child,  furnishing  her  both  with 
the  only,  real  elements  of  its  instruction  in  its  mother  tongue, 
and  widi  Uiat  ascendancy  over,  and  control  of,  its  moral  leel- 
ings  which  are  to  constitute  Uie  efficacy,  and  ensure  the  suc- 
cess, of  all  her  system  of  government  and  discipline. 

Every  mother,  then,  who  wishes  to  begin  die  education  of 
her  child  in  die  best  manner,  should  strive  to  have  her  counte- 
nance conformed  to  diis  important  end.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  let  her  remember  that,  *  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart, 
the  mouth  speaketh.'  And,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  hearty 
the  face  looketh. 

Let  her  cultivate  the  affections  of  her  heart.  There,  let  a 
deep  and  habitual  piety,  widi  a  kind  and  overflowing  benevo- 
lence, take  up  their  constant  abode.  There,  let  meekness  and 
patience,  let  checrfuLiess  and  hope,  shed  Uieir  peaceful  influ- 
ence. JBut  let  not  diese  feelings  be  concealed ;  or,  what  is 
worse,  be  mistaken  for  odiers,  from  a  want  of  appropriate  ex- 
pression. On  the  contrary,  let  the  mother  take  care  that  every 
feature,  and  look,  and  movement,  correspond  widi  the  internal 
workings  of  the  sotd.  Nodiing  like  concealment ;  nothing  like 
disguise;  nothing  like  affectation.  Let  her  feel  as  she  ought^ 
and  dien  endeavor  to  throw  every  kindly  feehng,  as  strongly  as 
possible,  into  her  face.  Let  her,  when  the  occasion  calls  fortli 
the  corresponding  feeling,  cast  upon  her  child  a  look  of  pity,  of 
sympathy,  of  consolation,  of  composure,  of  attractiveness,  of 
interest,  or  of  playfulness,  giving  each  a  marked,  and  distinct 
expression.  When  government  and  discipline  is  necessary, 
still  let  the  countenance  exhibit  the  internal  workings  of  the  soul. 
Let  the  eye,  particularly,  and  all  the  features,  show  authority, 
decision,  firmness,  disapprobation  of  ill-conduct,  and  a  determi-^ 
nation  to  be  obeyed,  mingled,  however,  with  entire  composure 
and  self-possession. 

No  mother  knows,  till  she  makes  the  trial,  and  till  she  re- 

Eeats  it,  what  practice  can  accomplish  in  diis  matter;  what 
abit  can  render  easy  and  constant,  and  what  aid  she  can  derive 
from  this  source  alone,  in  die  first  stages,  and  indeed,  in  all  the 
subsequent  ones,  of  the  education  of  her  child. 
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Art.  IV.  —  On  the  Use  or  Books  for  Children. 

The  art  of  reading  is  commonly  considered  as  comprising 
only  the  pronunciation  of  words,  the  knowledge  of  those  charac- 
ters which  represent  sounds  ;  and  that  part  of  reading  which  is 
in  reality  the  great  object,  we  mean  the  understanding  oflanr 
guagej  is  almost  overlooked.  But  in  a  still  higher  sense  of  the 
term,  this  art  shoidd  prepare  the  child  to  read  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  promote  his  improvement^  —  a  point  which  is, 
most  of  all,  neglected  in  education.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
give  him  the  knowledge  of  letters,  as  the  key  to  books,  and  leave 
him  to  choose  what  and  how  he  shall  read. 

In  observing  the  discipline  of  families,  we  have  seen  parents 
who  used  the  utmost  care  in  supplying  their  children  with 
few  and  simple  articles  of  diet,  not  merely  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  health,  but  to  form  them  to  simplicity  of  taste  ;  and 
never  allowed  them  food  whose  quantity  or  kind  exceeded 
their  powers  of  digestion.  We  have  been  astonished  to  see  the 
same  parents  load  the  shelves  of  their  children  with  books,  in 
such  numbers  and  variety  as  would  produce  an  intellectual  dys- 
pepsia in  most  adults ;  and  this  often  without  having  time  to 
ascertain,  by  thorough  examination,  die  quality  of  tlie  food  thus 
presented  to  tlieir  minds,  much  less  its  adaptation  to  dieir  pecu- 
liar constitution  and  wants.  We  observed  that  they  were  very 
cautious  to  place  the  sweeter  and  more  inviting  articles  of  diet 
out  of  the  reach  of  tlieir  children  ;  because,  although  innocent 
in  themselves,  they  could  not  be  used  frequently,  and  in  large 
quantities,  without  impairing  tlie  appetite,  and  endangering  the 
heahh  ;  and  because  their  children  were  incapable  of  judging 
of  tlie  proper  time  and  measure.  Yet  we  found  tlicm  throwing 
open  this  mass  of  intellectual  food  (much  of  it  of  the  most 
luxurious  character),  to  tlie  unrestrained  use  of  their  children ; 
and  even  rejoicing  in  proportion  as  their  appetite  was  more 
voracious,  and  their  indulgence  more  gluttonous,  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  mental  aberrations,  or  moral  disease,  which  might  be 
the  result. 

They  perceive  at  once  the  danger  of  exciting  tlie  bodily 
organs,  or  corrupting  the  taste,  by  means  of  spices  and  alco- 
holic drinks;  but  they  seem  to  forget  that  the  lively  imagi- 
nation and  the  susceptible  feelings  of  children  are  not  less  liable 
to  be  too  much  excited  by  the  quality  or  quantity  of  intellectual 
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food  they  receive ;  and  that  their  relish  for  the  plain  narrations 
of  history,  and  the  simple  truths  of  science  and  religion,  may  be 
entirely  destroyed,  if  they  are  constantly  furnished  with  books 
of  the  amusing  and  exciting  character. 

We  have  found  one  parent,  however,  who  deemed  it  of  so 
much  importance  to  be  able  to  control  completely  llie  instruc- 
tion presented  to  his  children,  that  he  never  taught  them  to  read 
any  but  the  written  characters,  tiU  they  were  eight  years  of  age ; 
and  then,  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  read  anything  which  he  him- 
self had  not  thoroughly  examined,  or  to  pass  to  a  new  book 
till  they  could  give  a  complete  account  of  tliat  which  they  had 
previously  read. 

We  were  struck  with  the  caution  of  Fellenberg  on  this  sub* 
ject,  who  deems  it  quite  as  important  to  select  the  books  tlie 
pupil  reads,  as  the  company  he  keeps ;  and  believes  llie  quan- 
tity should  be  restricted  no  less  than  the  quality.  All  the  books 
which  a  pupil  brings  with  him  to  school  are  carefully  exam- 
ined. Not  only  those  which  are  directly  injurious  in  their  ten- 
dency, but  those  which  are  beyond  the  capacity,  or  unsuited  to 
the  mental  or  moral  state  of  the  pupil,  or  likely  to  interfere  with 
other  pursuits,  are  put  aside ;  and  of  those  which  are  approved, 
only  a  small  number  is  given  him  at  a  time.  We  ventiwed  to 
solicit  an  exposition  of  his  views  on  tliis  subject,  and  received  the 
foDowing  reply  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  dated  October  15, 1830. 

*Your  question  respecting  the  reading  most  suitable  for 
children,  and  tlie  best  method  of  teaching  them  to  read,  would 
affi>rd  me  a  very  interesting  subject  for  discussion ;  and  one 
which  1  should  not  hesitate  to  undertake,  if  I  could  see  a  possi- 
bility of  accomplishing  it  to  my  satisfaction,  in  the  midst  of  my 
engagements.  But  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  stating  to  you, 
very  briefly,  the  result  of  my  experience  and  observations. 
Children  to  whom  books  are  given,  without  any  one  to  direct 
them  in  their  reading,  will  seek  for  that  which  is  most  striking, 
and  which  best  satisfies  their  curiosity ;  and,  after  having  looked 
through  the  books  given  them  in  this  manner,  tliey  abandon 
them  of  their  own  accord,  and  think  they  have  read  them.  If 
this  practice  is  often  repeated  they  will  become  so  much  habit- 
uated to  it,  that  they  will  be  unable  to  read  in  any  otlier  way. 
Besides,  in  this  desultory  method  of  reading,  whatever  is  beyond 
the  horizon  of  a  child,  will  be  more  or  less  misunderstood  by 
him,  and  will  leave  just  so  much  of  falsehood  or  prejudice  on 
his  mind,  which  must  be  injurious  to  his  future  developement. 
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.*  The  obstacles  which  children  have  to  encounter  in  reading 
are  totally  difierent  from  those  which  occur  to  adults,  and  they 
are  not  capable  of  tlie  application  necessary  to  overcome  them* 
Their  efforts  seem  fruitless ;  and  they  will  therefore  be  con- 
tented to  pass  over  the  difiBculties  with  which  they  meet,  and 
direct  theur  attention  to  that  which  is  calculated  to  amuse  rather 
than  instruct  them.  On  these  accounts,  I  think  that  the  proper 
methods  of  reading,  should  be  taught  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
arts  which  are  attended  with  difficulties,  and  that  children 
should  not  be  allowed  the  promiscuous  use  of  books  while  they 
are  in  danger  of  acquiring  habits  which  will  have  a  pernicious 
influence  upon  their  studies  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

'  Whenever  a  book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  child,  he  should 
be  directed  what  to  read,  and  when  he  has  finished  readingi 
should  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  read* 
Iq  this  way  it  will  be  ascertained  whether  he  has  read  properiy, 
and  understands  perfectly  what  he  has  gone  over.  The  teacher 
will  find  an  ample  recompense  for  this  trouble  in  the  prepara- 
tion it  will  give  his  pupils  for  success  in  their  future  studies.' 

We  cannot  but  consider  these  remarks  as  peculiarly  impor- 
tant, at  a  period  when  ingenuity  b  on  the  rack,  to  multiply  and 
vary  the  books  designed  for  the  amusement  of  children  —  We 
would  urge  parents  to  recollect  that  the  vigor  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  body,  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  digested, 
and  not  to  the  quanti^  devoured ;  and  remind  them  that  they 
may  render  their  children  almost  incapable  of  thinkings  by  em- 

!)loying  them  too  constantly  in  reading.  We  trust  they  will 
eel  that  they  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the  duty  of  per- 
sonal instruction  by  merely  placmg  books  within  the  reach  of 
their  children,  without  constant  explanation  and  application  of 
the  truths  they  contain,  and  without  ascertaining  at  every  stqp 
the  ideas  they  convey,  and  the  impressions  they  produce. 


Art.  V.  —  New  York  Universitt. 

Tilt  ConsHMion  and  StaJtutu  for  iht  present  (xovemment  of  the  Uni- 
vertity  of  the  City  ofJSTew  York.  1831.  pp.  22. 

The  Universities  and  Colleges  of  our  country  are  organized 
with  a  view  to  the  education  of  youth  who  have  not  arrived  at 
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the  age  of  maturity.  They  are  compelled  therefore  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  most  necessary  brandies  of  instruction ;  and 
the  short  period  assigned  for  education  is  only  sufficient  for  the 
elements  of  these.  Tlieir  libraries  and  their  apparatus  are  too 
generally  restricted,  by  the  smallness  of  their  funds,  to  tlie  same 
narrow  limits.  If  their  professors  had  time  to  pursue  profound 
investigations  in  science,  they  have  no  opportunity  for  those  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  which  would  be  necessary,  to  lead  on  a  class 
of  pupils  of  the  same  course. 

In  many  important  branches  of  knowledge,  —  as  history,  politi- 
cal economy,  geography,  statistics,  agriculture,  tlie  principles  of 
legislation,  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  fine  arts,  —  professor- 
ships are  almost  unknown  in  our  colleges.  All  tlie  librtories  of  our 
country  do  not  equal  tliose  of  a  single  European  city  or  Uni- 
versity ;  and  numbers  of  important  works  are  scarcely  to  be  found. 
An  individual  who  wishes  to  pursue  a  particular  subject  to  a 
great  extent,  either  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind,  or 
with  the  hope  of  usefulness  to  his  country,  finds  no  one  to  guide 
liim  in  his  investigations ;  and  is  arrested  at  every  step  by  the 
want  of  die  necessary  books.  It  hfts  long  been  proposed  to 
establish  in  die  United  States,  a  University,  like  tliose  of  Europe, 
which  should  afford  those  advantages  which  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen are  now  compelled  to  seek  abroad  —  comprising  courses 
of  lectures  on  every  branch  of  knowledge,  especially  such  as 
are  adapted  to  those  who  have  finished  an  elementary  course 
of  education,  —  embracing  a  library,  and  complete  collections 
of  the  objects  of  natural  history,  and  scientific  instruments, — and 
thus  opening,  if  possible,  the  avenues  of  every  science,  to  the 
utmost  limits  which  the  human  mind  has  attained.  We  do  not 
learn  diat  any  effort  of  this  kind  has  fuUy  succeeded.  We  can- 
not but  rejoice,  dierefore,  that  the  enterprise  and  capital,  by 
which,  in  connexion  with  its  situation,  New  York  has  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  our  commercial  emporium,  are  now  turning  to 
an  object  of  such  national  importance.  If  properly  carried  into 
effect,  it  will  not  only  contribute  in  the  highest  degree  to  die 
reputation  and  improvement  of  die  city  itself,  but  to  that  of  our 
country  ;  and  by  elevating  die  standard,  and  promoting  the  love 
of  science  and  literature,  it  will  contribute  to  tlie  prosperity  of 
our  existing  instituUons,  and  furnish  the  means  of  preparing  ac- 
complished teachers  for  diose  of  every  grade. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  the  organization  of  this  instiuition 
was  completed,  and  its  prominent  officers  (chosen.     We  have 
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been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  Statutes,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

*  Persons  of  every  religious  denomination  are  equally  eli^ble  to  all  offices 
and  appointments. 

*  The  supreme  government  is  in  a  Council,  consisting  of  thirtytwo  mem- 
bers,  elected  by  the  shareholders,  one  fourth  of  whom  go  out  of  office  cYtry 
year  —  together  with  the  Mayor,  and  four  members  of  tlie  Common  Coun- 
cil, of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  time  being.  Every  member  is  re-eligi- 
ble. In  this  Board,  it  is  provided,  that  no  one  religious  denomination  ahall 
ever  have  a  majority. 

'  Twentyfive  dollars  constitute  a  share.  Shareliolders  are  entitled  to  have 
free  access  to  the  Library  and  collections  of  the  University,  and  to  send  one 
or  more  students,  with  the  right  to  a  deduction  from  the  amount  of  the  fees 
of  tuition  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  par  value  of  the  shares  held 
in  their  own  right. 

*  Every  hundred  dollars  entitles  to  a  vote,  eitlier  personally  or  by  proxy. 

*  One  thousand  dollars  entitles  the  subscriber  to  found  and  name  a  iree 
scholarship,  during  the  natural  life  of  the  contributor ;  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  found  one  in  perpetuity.  A  free  scholarship  confers  the 
right  to  have  one  studont  at  a  time  educated  at  the  University,  during  the 
continuance  of  such  scholarship,  free  from  all  charges  of  tuition. 

*  Ten  thousand  dollars  gives  the  privilege  of  founding  and  naming  a  Pro- 
fessorship, and,  during  tlie  life  of  the  contributor,  of  nominating  Uie  Pro- 
fessor, subject  to  the  approbation  of  tlie  Government. 

*  No  Professorship  of  Theology  is  to  be  admitted. 

*  A  Chancellor  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  from  whom  he  derivet 
all  his  autliority.  He  is  to  be  their  Executive  Officer,  and  continue  in  office 
four  years.   He  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  ffive  his  opinion. 

*  It  is  his  duty  to  superintend,  generally,  all  the  interests  of  the  University, 
and  to  make  reports  to  the  Council.     He  presides  on  public  occasions,  signs 
diplomas,  and  confers  such  degrees  and  honors  as  are  voted  by  the  Council 
He  may  hold  a  Professorship. 

*  He  is  to  be  notified  of  all  meeting  of  the  Professors  of  any  of  the  FojCuI- 
ties.  and  may  be  present,  and  give  his  opinion  and  vote. 

*  He  may  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Professors  of  any  of  the  Faculties,  and 
also  of  all  the  Professors,  at  wTiich  he  shall  preside. 

'  Two  visitors  are  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Council,  who,  togethmr 
w^ith  the  Chancellor,  shall  make  report,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Council, 
of  the  state  of  the  University,  in  all  its  departments. 

*  There  are  to  be  two  general  departments  in  the  University.  The  first 
comprises  Profossorsliips  and  Faculties  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Literature  and  Science.  The  second  embraces  a  full  course  of  Classical. 
Philosophical,  and  Mathematical  instruction,  and  also  a  complete  course  ot 
English  Literature,  of  Mathematics  and  Science,  with  their  application  to 
Agriculture,  to  the  Arts,  and  generally  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  The 
Council  are  hereafter  to  decide,  whetner  these  two  courses  shall  be  blended, 
or  pursued  in  separate  classes. 

'  Professors  in  the  first  department  of  the  University  are  considered  at 
appointed  to  the  kindred  branches  in  the  second  department,  in  order  that 
all  the  students  may  be  benefitted  by  its  ablest  instnicters. 

*  The  Professors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council.  Their  emoluments 
are  to  arise  from  stated  salaries,  and  from  fees  from  those  who  attend  their 
courses  of  instruction ;  the  amount  of  ea(rh  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  Council  and  the  respective  Professors. 

'  The  Council  may  appoint  distinguished  individuals  to  deliver  extraordi- 
nary courses  of  Lectures.  ^ 
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*  Hm  Coiili*:il  m  to  detignate  the  brtnehM  to  be  taofht,  and  to  preeeribe 

Stnenl  roles  respecting  the  terms  of  admission,  and  the  courses  of  instmc- 
on  in  both  departments  ;  but  the  immediate  superintendence,  and  all  the 
details  of  instruction,  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Faculties  respec- 
tively. 

'  In  the  first  general  department,  the  system  of  instruction  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  public  lectures,  and  bv  private  examinations  upon  these  lectures, 
and  the  sumects  generally,  of  which  they  treat. 

*'  In  this  department,  there  are  to  be  —  Attending  Members,  who  are  to  be 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of  fees,  and  to  the  rules  of  ffood  order  within 
the  precincts  of  the  University ;  —  and  Matriculated  MemoerSy  who  may  be 
oanaidates  for  honors,  and  are  to  be  subjected  to  examinations,  and  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Institution. 

'  In  the  second  c^neral  department,  the  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  by 
lectures,  examinations,  recitations,  compositions,  and  public  speaking. 

'  Every  student  in  the  first  general  department,  and  in  the  English  Col- 
lege, is  to  be  considered  as  having  an  unlimited  choice  of  the  branches 
tftogfat,  according  to  his  own  preference,  or  that  of  his  parent  or  guardian ; 
vul^t,  however,  in  the  lifter,  to  the  rules  of  the  Council,  respecting  the 
two  courses  of  instruction  in  the  second  department ;  and  also  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Chancellor  and  Professors,  as  to  the  number  and  varie^ 
of  the  branches  which  he  may  pursue  at  the  same  time. 

'  When  students  have  completed  a  full  classical,  philosophical,  and  mathe- 
matioal  course,  diplomas  are  to  be  awarded  to  them,  certifying  the  same ; 
and  in  all  cases,  when  diplomas  or  other  honorary  testimonials  are  ffiven  to 
students,  they  shall  certify  the  branches  of  study  pursued,  and  uie  time 
devoted  thereto. 

'  The  followingare  the  branches  to  which  Professors  may  be  appointed  ;-^ 

' Evidences  orRevealed  Religion  and  Christian  Ethics.  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Philoeophy.  Philosophy  of  Education  and  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers. Learned  Languages,  Antiquities,  and  Classical  Learning.  English 
Language,  and  Amencan  and  English  Literature.  Modern  Xanguages. 
Geo^phy  and  Statistics,  History,  Political  Ek^onomy.  Matliematics, 
Physics.  Mathematical  Sciences.  Natural  History.  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy.  The  Application  of  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  other 
Sciences,  to  Agriculture,  tiie  Arts,  and  the  other  active  pursuits  of  life. 
The  Fine  Arts.  The  various  branches  of  Jurisprudence  and  Legislation. 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  Officers  of  the  University  are, 

Albkrt  Gallatijc,  President  of  tlie  Council. 

MoROAif  Lkwis,  Vice  President. 

JoHSi  Dklafirld,  Secretary. 

Samuel  Ward,  Jr.  Treasurer. 

James  M.  Mathxws,  D.  D.  Chancellor  of  the  University.* 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  extract,  that  the  Institutioii 
opeoM  its  courses  completely,  to  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue 
particular  branches  only,  as  is  done  in  Grermany  and  France. 
it  is  intended  also  to  combine  a  University^  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  term,  with  a  College  for  Clasncal  Instrudion^  on 
the  usual  plan  of  our  colleges,  and  an  English  College^  whose 
students  shall  attend  only  to  science  and  modern  literature.  — 
We  are  not  without  apprehension,  that  in  attempting  to  accom- 
plish so  much,  the  great  object  we  have  mentioned  will  not  be 
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fully  attained ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  mode  of  approximate 
ing  to  it  in  the  present  state  of  our  country.  We  could  wish,  also^ 
to  see  the  institution  endowed  with  funds,  and  committed  to  a 
government  of  a  more  permanent  character,  lest  it  should  bei 
compelled  to  follow,  rather  than  to  lead,  the  public  mind  in  a 
field  yet  new  to  us.  But  we  cordially  hope  its  able  and  zeal^ 
ous  founders  will  surmount  tlie  numerous  difficulties  of  so  great 
an  enterprise,  and  reap  their  reward  in  the  national  benefit  it 
will  confer.  We  have  stated  in  a  former  number,  that  several 
libraries  and  literary  institutions  of  the  city,  have  already  pro- 
posed to  furnish  their  coUections  for  the  use  of  the  Universities. 
We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Philosophy  ofEdueationf  with 
special  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers,  is  placed  among  the 
subjects  of  instruction.  Should  this  institution  succeed  in  pro- 
vidmg  a  suitable  course  of  instruction  in  one  of  the  most  imp(n> 
tant  of  all  sciences,  (the  most  necessary  to  every  parent,)  that 
of  educating  our  chUdren  and  youth,  and  if  by  combining  this 
with  a  practical  course,  should  it  form  a  link  between  the  higher 
walks  of  science  and  literature,  and  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
pervade  the  whole  mass  of  the  community,  through  the  medium 
of  our  common  schools,  it  will  not  only  confer  a  most  important 
benefit  on  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  but 
will  set  an  example,  in  fostering  those  interests  on  which  our 
moral  and  political  welfare  depend,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  imi- 
tated by  every  college  in  our  country. 


Art.  VI.  — Common  Schools  in  New  York. 

Report  of  Ihe  Superintendent  of  Common  SeJwoli  of  the  State  oj  Nkw 
York.  (^.  C.  Flaggy  Esq.  Secretary  qfStaU).  Made  to  the  AastmUy^ 
Jan.  15, 1831. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  capacity  of 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  is  required  annuaUy  to 
present  to  the  LiCgislature,  a  statement  of  theur  condition  ;  esti- 
mates and  accounts  of  the  expenditures  of  the  school  monies ; 
plans  for  the  improvement  and  management  of  the  common 
school  fund,  and  for  the  better  organization  of  the  common 
schools ;  and  all  such  matters  relating  to  his  office  and  to  the 
conmion  schools,  as  he  shall  deem  expedient  to  communicate. 
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We  consider,  not  only  the  citizens  of  his  own  State,  but  tlie 
friends  of  education  tlu*oughout  our  country,  as  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr  Flagg  for  the  faitliful,  able,  and  judicious  Reports,  wliich, 
in  the  discharge  of  tliese  duties,  for  a  tenn  often  years,  he  has  laid 
before  tlie  New  York  Legislature.  They  are  among  the  most 
valuable  documents  of  tlie  age,  on  tlie  subject  of  common  school 
education.  We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  recommend  to  our 
Legislators  who  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  wish  to  obtain  all  the 
lights  of  experience  to  guide  tliem  in  tlie  best  mode  of  diffiising 
useful  knowledge  tliroughout  tlie  entire  mass  of  the  community, 
to  procure  and  preserve  diese  Reports,  for  present  and  future 
consultation. 

We  could  wish  that  all  our  legislators  and  citizens  were 
acquainted  with  tlie  System  of  Common  School  Instruction  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  has  some  peculiar  and  distinctive 
features;  and  it  is  w^orthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  ought  not  to  be  copied  in  otlier  States. 
That  one,  at  least,  which  provides  a  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  as  the  Executive  OfBcer  of  the  Government,  in 
this  vastly  important  department  of  legislation,  deserves,  in  our 
opinion,  immediate  and  universal  imitation.  His  powers  are 
by  no  means  arbitrary.  He  is  directed  and  controlled,  in  all 
his  movements,  by  the  paramount  authority  of  law.  He  is 
obliged  annually  to  give  an  account  of  all  his  proceedings  to  the 
Legislature.  To  tliat  body  he  is  amenable,  and  may  by  them 
be  advised,  censured,  or  removed.  Every  tiling  that  he  does, 
too,  is  in  the  face  of  day,  and  exposed  to  the  incessant  scrutiny 
of  every  citizen  who  sends  a  child  to  school.  Of  all  men,  he 
must  bow  before  tlie  majesty  of  public  opinion.  This  opinion, 
indeed,  he  may  enlighten,  improve,  and  reform ;  but  to  do  tliis, 
experience,  wisdom,  and  prudence,  must  give  their  sanction  to 
his  councils.  We  trust  a  measure  of  this  kind  will  no  longer 
be  obstructed  by  the  unfounded  suspicion  that  such  an  office  is 
likely  to  be  perverted  to  party,  or  to  sectarian  purposes.  Any 
attempt,  however  disguised  or  insidious,  to  do  this,  would  be 
detected,  and  might  be  crushed,  almost  as  soon  as  made. 

What  a  public  blessing  it  would  be,  if  every  State  in  the 
Union  could  have  such  an  officer.  He  would  be  an  Agent^ 
to  embody  and  carr}^  into  effect,  first  by  enlightening  public 
opinion,  and  then  convincing  Legislatures,  any  improvements 
in  the  system  of  common  school  instruction,  which  the  sugges- 
tions of  wise  and  prudent  individuals  might  propose.    We  need 
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such  a  centre  of  motion,  round  which  the  present  heterogeneous 
and  discordant  elements  of  individual  projects,  and  plans,  and 
wishes,  may  be  made  to  revolve,  and  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fusion. What  an  advantage,  too,  for  each  Legislature  of  a 
State,  at  its  annual  session  to  have  laid  on  die  desks  of  all  its 
members,  a  complete  account  of  tlie  condition  of  all  its  common 
schools,  in  every  county,  town,  and  district.  Without  such 
information,  how  can  legislators  venture  to  act  ?  They  must, 
if  not  in  possession  of  it,  m  many  instances,  act  quite  in  the 
dark.  In  no  one  particular  has  the  great  State  of  New  York 
exhibited  more  practical  wisdom,  tlian  in  providing  it  for  them. 
Trace  the  history  of  the  proceedings  in  this  matter,  and  observe 
the  satisfaction  generally  felt  witli  the  manner  in  which  the 
Superintendent  has  discharged  his  arduous,  Jind,  in  some  res- 
pects, delicate  duties ;  and  this,  in  a  State  wliere  party  feelings, 
and  differences  of  religious  sentiment,  have  j)revailed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Study  his  Re}K)rts.  Examine  tlie  doings  of 
the  legislature,  in  consequence  of  his  suggestions.  Consider, 
too,  how  comparatively  short  a  lime  this  system  has  been  ma- 
turing, and  yet  even  now,  New  York  claims  equality  of  rank 
with  the  New  England  States,  in  the  condition  of  her  common 
schools.  In  some  of  tlie  means  which  she  has  promised  for 
their  future  improvement,  she  may  claim,  we  diink,  a  decided 
superiority. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  topic,  without  urging  on  every  legis- 
lator who  may  favor  our  work  widi  a  perusal,  the  vast  im- 
portance of  thus  having,  in  each  State,  a  Sujicriiitendent  of 
Common  Schools  ;  nor  without  suggesting,  for  the  consideration 
of  every  friend  of  his  counUy,  tlie  immense  naiiojial  advantage 
that  woidd  result  from  these  respective  Superintendents'  corres- 
pon(Kng  frequently  and  freely  widi  each  other ;  interchanging 
their  Rej)orts  ;  and  thus  giving  the  whole  Amcjicnn  public^  once 
a  year,  an  accomit  of  what  is  doing,  and  the  prospect  of  what 
may  yet  be  done,  throughout  our  common  country,  in  establish- 
ing, on  an  immoveable  basis,  llie  diffusion  of  one  of  our  greatest 
blessings,  a  good,  common,  English  education  to  every  citizen. 

We  proceed  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  condensed  view  of 
tlie  Report  before  us.  Such  valuable  facts  and  remarks  as  it 
embodies,  deserve  to  be  made  matter  of  record  in  every  work 
designed  to  promote  die  cause  of  populai*  education. 

In  the  Slate  of  New  York,  lliere  are  55  organized  counties, 
and  785  towns  and  waids.     Returns  have  been  received  from 
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aU  the  countj  clerks,  •containbg  certified  copies  of  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioners  of  common  schoob  from  every  town  in 
the  State. 

It  appears,  that  there  are  9062  school  districts,  of  which  8630 
have  complied  witli  the  conditions  of  the  statutes,  by  having 
schools  kept  by  an  inspected  teacher,  and  making  returns  to 
the  commissioners. 

In  these  schools,  499,424  scholars  have  been  taught ;  none 
for  a  less  period  than  six  months,  while  the  general  average  of 
instruction  has  been  about  eight  months.  Excluding  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Albany,  the  excess  of  the  children,  between 
five  and  sixteen  years  oi  age,  throughout  the  whole  State,  over 
the  number  of  those  of  the  same  age  who  have  actually  been 
taught,  is  only  1083.  The  average  number  of  scholars  to 
each  school,  is  about  57. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  schoob  returned  has  been 
5999  in  fifteen  years,  and  of  the  number  of  scholars  instructed, 
359,318.  During  the  year  preceding  the  first  of  July,  1830, 
the  public  money  received  by  the  Commissioners,  and  appor- 
tioned to  the  districts  which  had  made  returns,  amounted  to 
4^238,651  36  cents:  of  this  sum,  $100,000  were  paid  firom 
the  State  treasury;  $124,556  04  cents  were  raised  by  tax 
upon  the  several  towns,  and  $14,095  32  cents  were  derived 
mm  local  funds  possessed  by  certain  towns. 

It  appears,  also,  that  in  addition  to  the  public  money,  there 
have  been  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  for  teachers'  wages, 
$346,807.  This,  with  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  school 
houses,  and  the  expense  of  books  and  of  fuel,  makes  a  total 
sum  of  $1,061,699,  expended  upon  499,424  scholars  in  the 
course  of  one  year.  From  diis,  it  will  be  seen,  that  where  the 
State  pays  one  dollar  for  teachers^  wages,  the  inhabitant  of 
the  town^  by  a  tax  on  his  own  property,  pays  $1  25  cenU^  and 
by  voluntary  contribution  in  his  district,  $3  46  cents,  for  the 
same  object;  and  the  local  fund  amounts  to  an  average  of  IS 
cents  more. 

What  a  comment  on  the  principle  of  producing  individual 
eflbrt  by  a  small  amount  of  public  aid,  and  of  exciting  a  gene- 
ral mterest  in  common  schools,  by  making  all  contribute  to  their 
support,  mstead  of  paralysing  both  by  gratuitous  instruction ! 

The  productive  capital  of  the  school  fund  now  amounts  to 
$1,696,743  66  cents.  The  revenue  actually  received  into 
the  treasury  on  account  of  this  fund,  for  the  past  year,  has  been 
$  100,678  60  cents. 
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It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  organization  of 
the  common  school  system  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of 
the  advantage  of  having  a  Superintendent,  as  the  efficient  organ 
of  the  Government,  in  conducting  this  extensive  operation,  diat 
the  Trustees  of  8630  schools  have  made  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioners ;  showing  that  in  each  of  these  districts  a  school  has 
been  taught  for  at  least  tiiree  months  durmg  the  year,  by  a 
teacher  to  whose  qualifications  the  Inspectors  have  certified ; 
and  furnishing  also  a  census  of  the  number,  as  well  of  resident 
chQdren,  as  of  those  instructed ;  and  rendering  an  account  for  the 
public  money  received  by  their  district  tlie  preceding  year  :  — 
that  abstracts  of  these  reports  of  the  trust^s,  have  been  made 
out  and  transmitted  to  the  county  clerks,  by  the  Comraisdon- 
•ers  of  785  towns  and  wards ;  and  that  copies  of  these  reports, 
under  the  certificate  and  seal  of  the  county  clerks,  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Superintendent,  embi-acing  returns  fixmi 
every  town  and  ward  in  the  State :  —  and  that  a  condensed  view 
of  all  this  has  been  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  fur^ 
nished  to  every  member  of  the  Legislature.  There  are  more 
than  fifty  thousand  officers  of  common  schools,  and  a  defalca- 
tion, or  any  misapplication  of  the  school  money,  by  any  throu^ 
whose  hands  it  passes,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the  returns 
of  the  present  year,  two  instances  only  are  reported  in  the 
whole  State. 

JTie  training  up  of  teachers  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
common  school  system  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  their 
prospective  measures  with  regard  to  tliis  highly  important  de^ 
partment  of  education,  its  citizens  are  advancing  far  beyond 
anything  that  is  yet  devised  or  attempted,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Union.  The  plan  is,  to  make  the  academies  become,  in 
connexion  with  their  other  departments,  permanent  seminaries 
for  teachers  of  common  schools.  There  are  now  fiftysix  such 
academies,  a  number  equal  to  the  counties  in  the  State,  which 
have  already  received  fi-om  the  funds  of  the  State,  in  grants  of 
money,  of  land,  and  in  the  revenue  of  the  literamre  fond,  the 
sum  of  $169,716,  and  are  now  receiving  annually  $10,000, 
the  income  of  a  permanent  capital.  There  is  invested  in  real 
estate,  buildings,  libraries,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  tti 
amount  of  more  than  $400,000  in  the  incorporated  academies, 
which  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 
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As  soon  as  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  enlightened,  and 
public  feeling  awakened,  to  render  the  demand  for  a  regular 
training  up  of  tlie  teachers  of  common  schools,  so  permanent 
and  extensive,  as  to  justify  the  prosecution  of  efficient  measures 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  these  academies, 
if  they  can  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  men  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  of  education  them- 
selves, may  perform  a  most  important  part  in  this  work. 

In  addition  to  this,  should  the  contemplated  University  in 
New  York  succeed  in  carrying  into  effect  its  proposed  design, 
of  having  a  Professorship  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education^  vnth 
reference  to  the  training  up  of  teachers  for  common  schools,  such 
a  system  of  co-operation  might  be  established  between  this  de- 
partment, and  the  academies,  endowed  with  funds  for  this  pur« 
pose,  under  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  the  State,  as  to  be 
productive  of  the  happiest  results.  Still  we  believe  it  wiD  be 
difficult  to  do  justice  to  a  science  so  extended,  and  so  important 
to  our  best  interests,  as  education,  without  having  both  tnstitu^ 
tions  and  instructersj  exclusively  devoted  to  the  illustration  €f 
its  theory  and  practice.  Let  us  not  forget  the  immense  advan- 
tages, nay,  the  absolute  necessity  of  division  of  labour,  in  secur- 
ing the  best  results ;  nor  yet,  the  results  of  experience  in 
Europe. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  able  and  interesting  document  with- 
out noticmg  a  striking  fact,  deserving  the  consideration  of  all 
who  prize  our  republican  institutions,  and  showing  how  admira- 
bly the  common  school  system  of  tlie  State  of  New  York 
harmonizes  with  them.  This  system  brings  together  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  in  die  great  majority  of  the 
schools.  In  481  towns,  there  are  more  scholars  taught  than 
the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen ;  and  in 
a  great  majority  of  the  275  remaining  towns,  those  instructed 
approach  so  near  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen,  as  dearly  to  show  that  the  schools  embrace  tlie 
children  of  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  districts  and  towns. 
In  the  whole  State,  the  proportion  of  those  instnictcd  in  the 
common  schools,  is  about  one  to  three  and  nine  tenths  of  the 
whole  number  of  souls. 

The  following  table,  in  which  we  have  altered  some  of  the 
statements  from  more  recent  data,  will  show  the  elevated  rank 
which  the  State  of  New  York  holds,  in  providing  for  the 
instruction  of  her  children  and  youth. 
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We  observe  that  Mr  Flagg  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  vari 
ous  plans  which  have  been  devised,  to  produce  absolute  uni- 
formity of  education,  by  placing  all  the  children  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  State,  and  establishing  a  uniform  set  of 
school  books.  On  the  latter  point  he  observes,  that  ^  the  ex- 
periment to  produce  imiformi^  would  do  more  harm  than  it 
promises  good.' — Until  Instructers  themselves  can  receive  a 
uniform  education,  nay,  until  their  mmds  can  be  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  its  results  must,  in  a  great  many  cases,  be  as 
prejudicial  to  their  success,  as  to  clothe  David  in  the  armour  of 
Saul ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  it  would  have  the  most  obvious 
tendency  to  arrest  the  progress  of  improvement  in  school  books, 
which  has  been  so  rapid  of  late  years. 
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An  AddrtsSy  delivered  tit  the  opening  of  the  ConvenHon  of  TtaeherSy  tmd 
ofthefriends  of  Education,  in  Vie  City  Hcdl  in  Hatifordy  ATovemher 
10e^l830.  By  IIeman  Humphrey,  D.  D.  President  of  Amherst 
College. 

A  Lecture  on  the  necessary  qualijicaiions  of  Teachers  in  Common 
Schools,  delivered  before  the  Connecticut  Convention  of  Teachers  and 
the  friends  of  Educaiiony  assembled  at  the  City  HaU  in  Hartford, 
JVw.  lOtt,  1830.  By  Gustavds  P.  Davis,  A.  M.  Pastor  of  fke 
Baptist  Church  in  Hartford, 

Individuals  and  associations  have,  for  some  time  past,  been 
endeavoring  to  excite  a  spirit  of  universal  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  common  schools,  and  their  eflforts  have  not  been 
without  success.     There  is  a  deepening  conviction  in  the  minds 
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of  the  community  that  little  benefit  is  derived  fit>m  the  schools, 
in  comparison  with  results  which  might  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated. Conventions  have  recently  been  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  devising  some  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  exist. 

In  September,  1830,  pursuant  to  notice  given,  a  meeting  of 
jtiends  of  common  schools  convened  in  New  Haven,  in  Con- 
necticut. This  led  to  a  State  Convention  of  teachers  and  other 
friends  of  Education  in  Hartford,  on  the  10th  of  November 
following.  New  as  was  the  experiment  in  this  State,  yet  a 
very  considerable  number  of  teachers  and  other  persons  fix)m 
various  parts  of  the  State  assembled,  and  continued  in  session 
two  days.  It  was  on  the  first  day  of  diis  convention  that  the 
addresses  above  named  were  delivered. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  and  an  excellent  description 
of  Education^  President  Humphrey  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  pilgrim  fathers,  who,  by  their  wisdom  in  devis- 
ing our  ^stem  of  common  schools,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
gbry  of  ]\ew  England.  But  while  he  views  tlie  system  itself, 
and  the  laws  on  which  it  is  based,  as  preeminendy  wise,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  at  the  present  period,  it  falls  far 
short  of  accomplishing  what  might  reasonably  be  expected.  In 
this  view  he  is  sustained,  we  believe,  by  all  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  give  die  subject  a  thorough  investigation.  The 
schools  of  Connecticut,  at  best,  are  considered  nearly  stationary^ 
whOe  those  around  are  marching  forward  in  the  career  of 
improvement.  Why  all  this?  Let  tlie  address  answer  this 
question. 

• 

'  The  great  cause  of  apathy  and  decline,  is,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  to 
be  lought  for  in  your  princely  school  fund.  And  here  I  am  sustained,  ai 
you  well  know,  by  the  voice  of  Uie  most  enlightened  friends  of  education 
in  the  State.  But  as  matters  now  stand,  ana  as  the  income  is  annually 
distributed  according  to  law,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  those  who  established  the  fund  are  frustrated.  The  children  of  the  State 
wtndd  be  better  educated  tcUhout  it.' 

In  proof  of  these  views,  he  alludes  to  die  known  principle 
of  human  nature  —  that  we  value  everything  in  proportion  to  its 
cost  —  and  to  facts.  We  are  gratified  to  find  Dr  Humphrey's 
views  so  entirely  correspondent  vvitli  those  we  have  expressed 
on  this  subject ;  and  we  believe  they  were  in  coincidence  with 
those  of  the  members  of  the  convention  generally.  In  answer 
to  tlie  general  inquiry  which  arises  on  hearing  this  statement, 
viz :  whether  the  school  fimd  ought  to  be  set  aside,  or  appro- 
priated to  some  other  purpose,  he  replies :  — 
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*  There  is  a  way  to  get  rid  of  this  sdflfbcating  incubus,  without  resortingr 
to  violent  remedies.  Let  each  school  society  be  required  to  pay  as  many 
dollars  into  its  local  treasury,  from  its  own  hard  earnings,  as  it  receives 
from  the  public  funds,  and  who  can  question  that  new  life  would  be 
imparted  to  the  whole  system  of  popular  education.  However  careless  men 
may  be  in  expending  that  which  costs  them,  nothing,  the  moment  they  can 
be  induced  to  put  Uieir  own  money  with  it,  a  new  value  is  given  to  the 
donation.' 

This  measure  has  already  been  proposed  by  several  county 
conventions  in  Connecticut,  and  we  hope,  with  Dr  Humphrey, 
*  If  the  people  are  not  now  ready  to  petition,  or  to  acquiesce  m 
a  general  tax,  the  public  mind  may  be  enlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject as  fast  as  possible ; '  and  the  lu-gent  demand  for  new  eflbrts 
be  pressed  upon  every  one  who  regards  the  welfare  of  the  next 
generation. 

To  do  justice  to  the  address,  would  require  extracts  which 
our  limits  do  not  allow.  We  hope  it  will  be  extensively  circu- 
lated. More  publications  of  a  similar  character  are  needed  to 
rouse  the  slumbermg  energies  of  tlie  people,  and  lead  them  to 
resolve  that  Connecticut  shall  not  lose  the  rank  she  once  sus- 
tained among  her  sister  States,  and  which,  with  her  limited 
territory  and  population,  can  never  be  sustained  hut  by  the  pr^ 
eminence  of  her  sons  in  knowledge  and  character. 

Mr  Davis'  Lecture,  as  a  plain,  practical  statement,  of  the 
prominent  qualifications  for  the  solemn  and  responsible  duties 
of  an  instructer,  is  deserving  the  attention  of  every  teacher  and 
every  parent.  As  the  leading  qualifications,  he  insists  chiefly 
on  the  following  topics ; — 

'The  Schoolmaster  must  be  educated.  He  must  h^ye  a.  facility  of  com- 
muniaUing  knowledge.  He  must  love  this  employment.  He  must  have 
equanimity  in  the  government  of  the  school ;  ana,  above  all,  correct  monU 
habits: 

As  the  address  has  been  republished  in  a  valuable  kindred 
publication,  the  Education  Reporter,  whose  circulation  we  are 
happy  to  find  is  extending,  we  have  less  need  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  its  merits ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  omit  two 
remarks.  In  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  office,  Mr 
Davis  observes ; — 

*  We  need  men  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  branches  they  art 
employed  and  expected  to  teach  ;  and  wbose  highest  ambition,  in  the  literary 
world,  is  to  acouire  the  reputation  of  good  schoolmasters.  And  this  is  a 
reputation  whicii,  in  reality,  far  transcends  the  ^lory  of  the  victor's  wreath, 
or  of  the  imperial  crown  ;  for  they  are  developing  the  powers  of  immortal 
spirits ;  forming  minds  to  act  on  a  multitude  of  otlier  minds ;  preparing 
agents  that  may  affect  the  destiny  of  a  nation ;  making  impressions  which, 
in  their  results,  will  be  lasting  as  eternity!  Noble  and  responsible  em- 
ployment !  * 
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In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  a  teacher's  loving  his  em- 
ployment and  the  society  of  children,  he  says  that  some  men 
seem  '  to  feel  a  strong  aversion  to  their  society,  and  to  look 
upon  every  personal  effort  to  administer  to  tlieir  instruction,  (in 
contact  with  them)  as  mere  drudgery — a  burden  almost  intole- 
rable. Such  persons,  he  adds,  ought  never  to  enter  a  school- 
room as  teachers.' 

The  foUowing  Lectures  were  also  given  durmg  the  Conven- 
tion, viz :  On  the  introduction  of  Music  into  common  schools, 
by  William  C.  Woodbridge;  On  Language,  by  Noah  Web- 
ster, Esq ;  On  School  Houses,  by  Dr  William  A.  Alcott ;  and 
On  Natural  Science,  by  Mr  Evans.  Much  animated  discussion 
of  a  very  interesting  character  was  also  elicited,  on  subjects 
adverted  to  in  the  Address  of  President  Humphrey  and  the 
Lecture  of  Mr  Davis,  particularly  on  the  defects  of  comm(Mi 
schools,  with  the  appropriate  means  of  remedying  those  defects, 
in  which  practical  teachers  took  a  part.  Some  of  die  schools 
m  Hartford,  both  public  and  private,  were  visited,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  some  olT  the  teachers  on  the  third  day,  familiar  illus- 
trations were  given  of  improved  methods  of  instruction,  the 
various  uses  of  the  black  board,  and  the  more  simple  articles  of 
school  apparatus.  Provision  was  also  made  for  a  future  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  the  same  place  in  May,  1831,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  the  order  of  business,  and 
procure  lecturers  on  the  foUowing  subjects :  The  school  fund, 
and  the  best  mode  of  applying  it ;  the  best  mode  of  raising 
the  qualifications  and  compensation  of  teachers;  the  duties 
of  school  committees ;  and  the  legislative  provisions  of  other 
States.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  collect  facts  in 
regard  to  the  present  state  of  schools,  and  prepare  an  address 
on  the  subject,  suitable  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  State. 
We  cannot  but  regard  the  latter  measure  as  calculated  to  effect 
more  than  any  other  which  could  be  adopted ;  and  we  trust  it 
will  not  only  be  executed^  but  imitated. 

We  trust  the  gentlemen  selected  to  make  the  arrangements, 
and  to  prepare  topics,  will  employ  every  means  for  improving 
this  opportunity  of^  promoting  the  interests  of  common  education. 
For  if  no  other  benefit  were  derived  from  meetings  of  this  kind, 
than  merely  to  call  together  a  large  number  of  friends  of  edu- 
cation, to  communicate  their  views  and  the  results  of  their 
experience  to  each  other,  and,  at  the  same  dme,  to  elicit 
appropriate  addresses  firom  those  whose  experience  qualifies 
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them  to  suggest  improvements,  both  in  the  matter  and  manner 
of  instruction,  and  tlie  arrangement  of  our  schools,  they  must 
be  attended  with  no  common  interest,  and  be  followed  by  the 
happiest  results ;  and,  if  the  course  of  discussion  is  directed  in 
the  most  profitable  channels,  great  influence  may  be  exerted 
on  the  public  mind  and  the  public  welfare. 


Art.  VIII.  —  From  a  Teacher's  Note  Book. 
Moral  Instruction  in  Schools. 

To  exert  any  efficient  moral  influence  over  his  pupils,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  a  teacher's  task.  A  class  of  igno- 
rant boys,  if  taught  arithmetic  by  a  skilful  mstructer,  will,  what- 
ever be  their  capacity,  make  sensible  and  definite  progress.  At 
the  end  of  each  week  they  will  have  advanced  perceptibly,  — 
they  will  know  something  which  they  did  not  know  before,  or 
understand  more  perfecdy,  or  have  fixed  more  firmly  in  the 
mind,  previous  acquisitions.  But  in  cultivating  the  heart,  how 
slow,  how  imperceptible,  and  how  discouraging  is  the  progress. 
How  difficult  is  it  to  effect  a  marked  and  sinking  change  in 
the  moral  habits  of  a  school ;  —  to  make  the  pupils  more  kind 
and  gentie  towards  each  other, — more  affectionate  and  dutifii) 
towards  their  parents, — more  conscientiously  faithfiil  in  duty. 
Tliere  may  be  often  many  separate  instances  of  improvement 
but  how  difficult  to  secure  as  steady^  and  *wre,  and  uniform  a 
progress  in  these  points  as  in  others.  The  heart  is  a  field  c^ 
far  more  difficult  cultivation  than  the  head.  The  following 
plan  I  am  trying  with  some  hope  of,  at  least,  partial  success. 
I  said  one  day  to  my  pupils, 

'  I  address  you  occasionally,  as  you  know,  on  moral  subjects, 
but  it  is  a  great  while  since  I  was  a  child,  and  I  have  forgotten 
what  are  the  peculiar  temptations  and  difficulties  on  these  sub- 
jects, which  children  find.  Now  I  have  thought  that  perhaps 
you  can  help  me  to  make  these  exercises  more  interesting  and 
useful.     The  plan  is  this ; — 

'  I  will  mention  some  subject  a  day  or  two  beforehand  ;  fei 
example,  duties  of  children  to  parents^  then  at  the  appointed 
time,  I  will  distribute  papers  over  the  room,  and  each  of  you 
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may  think  of  something  to  write; — an  anecdote  illustrating 
duties  of  children  to  parents, — an  instance  of  the  performance 
of  these  duties  —  or  of  the  neglect  of  them; — any  cases  in 
which  you  may  have  noticed  that  you  are  strongly  tempted  to 
neglect  them,  or  have  actually  neglected  tliem.  Or  you  may 
propose  any  question  relating  to  the  subject,  or  make  any 
remark,  or  quote  any  text  of  scripture ; — or,  in  fine,  write  any- 
thing which  relates  to  the  question  before  us,  in  any  way. 

*  Now  do  you  think,  if  the  scholars  should  write  in  this  way, 
the  collection  of  papers  would  be  interesting  to  be  read?* 

Scholars.    *Yes,  Sir.' 

*  How  many  of  you  would  like  to  have  the  rest  of  the  scholars 
write  in  this  way,  suppose  you  could  be  excused  yourselves?' 

Nearly  all  the  hands  were  raised. 

*  Then  the  only  question  is,  whether  each  of  you  is  willing  to 
write,  on  condition  that  the  rest  will.     How  many  are  willing?' 

There  was  nearly  a  unanimous  vote  in  this  case  also. 

*  It  is  a  vote.  I  will  then  try  the  experiment  tomorrow. 
Will  it  be  most  interesting  to  you  if  you  all  write  general 
remarks  y  or  stBte  particular  facts?' 

Scholars.    *  State  facts.' 

'  Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  best.  I  presume  all  will  be  able 
to  recollect  some  facts  which  have  •  come  under  their  observa- 
tion, and  which  illustrate  the  subject.' 

One  Scholar.    *  How  long  shall  we  write  ? ' 

*  Oh !  a  short  piece ;  —  perhaps  as  much  as  you  can  write  in 
five  miniftes.  I  will  allow  you  five  minutes,  and  then  send 
round  and  collect  the  papers.' 

The  plan  was  accordingly  tried,  and  with  much  success. 
The  scholars  took  great  interest  in  it ;  —  their  little  narratives 
were  circumstantial,  and,  as  they  were  statements  of  facts, 
they  were  true  to  nature.  The  subject  was  thus  brought  up 
in  all  its  details,  and  as  I  read  each  writing,  I  accompanied  it 
by  remarks,  which  deduced  from  it,  and  enforced  the  moral 
lesson  which  it  was  calculated  to  convey ;  and  thus  the  whole 
subject  was  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  a  more 
vivid  manner  than  could,  by  any  other  means,  be  done.  This 
exercise  has  since  been  repeated  weekly.  The  following  are 
the  contributions  which  were  collected  at  the  second  exercise 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  longest  ones.  We  record 
them  because  they  give  the  best  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
exercise.     The  subject  was,  Foolish  Fears.     Tlie  specimens 
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^ven  are  not  specimens  selected  for  their  peculiar  interest, 
but  nearly  the  whole  collection,  good  and  bad.  The  longest 
articles  only  being  omitted  for  want  of  room.* 

Foolish  Fears. 

'  I  heard  of  a  man,  some  time  ago,  who  wan  sailing  from  New  York  to 
Norwich,  in  the  steam-boat  Fanny,  lie  had  never  been  on  the  water  beforei 
and  consequently  had  never  experienced  that  unpleasant  feeling  which 
is  compioniy  called  sea-sickness;  he  was  therefore  not  prepared  for  it. 
Towards  night,  however,  he  began  to  feel  sick,  and,  calling  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers, he  told  them  what  his  name  was,  where  his  relations  lived ;  he 
also  gave  them  his  will,  and  commissioned  them  to  do  many  little  thincs 
for  hmi.  They  told  him  that  he  would  be  very  well  in  the  morning.  H« 
said  no,  he  should  surely  die,  but  when  the  morning  came  he  was  as  well 
as  the  rest.' 

'  When  I  was  a  young  child  I  lived  in  a  house,  where  the  back  stairs 
were  very  dark,  and  I  was  much  afraid  to  go  down  those  stairs  alone.  For 
a  long  time  I  carefully  avoided  them,  but  at  last  I  began  to  think  that  it 
was  very  foolish,  and  one  day  I  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  summon- 
ing up  ul  the  courage  that  was  possible,  I  rushed  down  stairs,  alarming  the 
whole  fiunily  by  my  violence.  But  that  did  not  trouble  me.  I  was  con- 
gratulating myself  for  having  passed  through  terrific  darkness  unhurt.  The 
next  time  1  walked  down  slowly,  with  much  composure,  and  in  a  few  days 
I  ridiculed  my  own  foolish  fears.' 

'  It  is  very  foolish  to  be  afraid  of  common  spiders,  but  I  once  heard  of  tn 
old  woman,  who  lived  alone  with  her  grand-daughter :  they  always  stopped 
up  the  nose  of  the  teapot  before  they  went  to  bed.  But  one  night,  the  old 
lady  forgot  to  put  the  paper  into  the  nose,  and  when  they  drank  their  tea 
the  next  mornm^,  the  grand-daufirhter  was  taken  sick,  and  the  doctor  said 
she  had  been  poisoned.  The  old  lady  knew  that  she  had  taken  nothing  but 
tea.  She  therefore  looked  into  the  teapot,  and  found  a  very  large  black 
spider  of  the  most  venomous  kind.  She  never  afterwards  forgot  to  stop  up 
the  teapot.' 

'  I  think  it  is  a  foolish  fear  for  a  girl  to  be  afraid  of  having  a  good  com- 
position read  in  school.  I  once  knew  a  little  boy  who  was  uraid  to  go  to 
bed  in  the  dark.* 

'  Some  children  are  afraid  of  beincr  in  the  darky  owing  to  stories  told  them 
when  very  young  about  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  bears.  Is  it  not  foolish  to 
be  afraid  when  out  in  a  thunder  storm  f ' 

*■  I  heard  some  one  telling  a  story  of  a  supernatural  noise,  which  deprived 
me  of  sleep  for  an  hour.' 

'  I  am  afraid  to  go  any  where  in  the  dark  when  I  know  that  there  is  not 
any  one  in  the  room.    I  think  that  is  a  foolish  fear.    How  can  I  conquer  it?  * 


*  Perhaps  the  reader,  who  is  not  profeMionallj  a  teacher,  maj  think  the  number  of  tpe ^ 

fjiren,  too  large.    An  actual  teacher  will  with  that  M  had  been  riren.     When  a  plan  is  deaerft«d 
or  amatean,  all  that  it  necessary  ii  enough  of  detail  to  give  an  idea  of  H%  nature  \  when  it  a  for 
pnctitioaen  to  imitate,  K  is  necessary  to  show  the  whole  actual  operation. 
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<  I  know  a  person  who  is  so  afraid  of  a  mouse  that  she  ahnost  faints  at 
the  sight  of  one.' 

*  Is  it  not  foolish  fear  for  those  young  ladies  who  are  on  the  Singing  Com- 
mittee, to  be  afraid  to  give  the  pitch  ? 

« Mr Do  you  think  it  is  foolish  if  a  young  lady  is  afraid  to  go  out 

in  tlie  evening  alone  ? ' 

*  When  the  small  pox,  or  any  other  disease  is  introduced  into  a  place, 
very  many  are  afraid  of  it,  and  the  common  topic  of  the  day  is  to  express 
those  fears,  while  others,  more  fooliph  still,  remove  from  the  place,  and  thus 
think  to  escape  it,  forgetting  that  God  is  as  able  to  protect  them  in  one 
place  as  another.' 

'  I  heard  of  a  person  who  was  afraid  of  fire,  and,  every  ni^ht,  she  had  the 
brush  put  into  a  pail  of  water,  lest  there  should  be  fire  in  it. 

*  I  knew  a  little  girl  who  was  very  much  afraid  of  spiders.  She  would 
scream  if  she  saw  one  on  the  floor,  and  stamp  upon  it  as  hard  as  if  it  had  a 
dozen  lives.  One  day  her  papa  made  her  notice  a  spider  while  it  made  its 
web.  She  was  so  much  pleased  to  see  it  spin,  that  she  never  wanted  to  kill 
one  again.    She  calls  them  dear  Utile  creatures,  and  never  spoils  their  webs.' 

'  One  night,  oiler  my  sister  and  myself  had  retired  to  rest,  we  felt  some- 
Uiing  pulling  our  bed  clothes,  and  we  thought  it  was  an  old*  man  ^ot  into 
the  house.  We  called  our  mother,  she  came  up,  and  as  she  came  mto  the 
room  she  met  the  €at.  So  we  were  very  much  frightened  at  a  little  harm- 
less cat.* 

*  Some  people  suffer  a  great  deal  from  imaginary  fears.  A  man  once  mis- 
took a  pump  in  the  evening  for  a  robber,  and  presented  his  pocket  book  to 
it.  The  pump,  being  rather  stiff  in  its  movements,  did  not  receive  it  as 
promptly  as  the  man  expected,  and,  greatly  terrified,  he  tlirew  the  pocket 
book  down  and  made  his  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible*. 

'  I  alwavs  hesitate  about  writing  anything  for  the  desk,  for  fear  the  young 
ladies  will  laugh  at  it.  I  tremble  exceedingly  when  any  article  of  my  own 
is  read.' 

*  I  know  some  persons  who  are  afraid  to  go  to  bed  alone ;  otliers  always 
look  under  tlie  bed,  behind  the  doors,  and  m  every  crack  and  corner.  1 
suppose  they  are  afraid  that  there  is  something  tliere  tliat  will  harm  tliem.' 

It  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  topics  may  be  treated 
in  this  manner ;  such  as  Duties  to  Parents  ;  Selfishness ;  Un- 
kindness ;  Ways  of  promoting  Happiness ;  Faults  in  School, 
&c.  &c.  The  articles  ought  to  be  read  by  the  teacher  just 
as  they  are  written  ;  i.  e.  if  they  are  careless  and  illegible,  let 
them  be  read  in  a  hesitating,  perplexed  manner ;  if  there  are 
mistakes  they  are  to  be  pointed  out ;  if  tlie  piece  is  badly 
pointed,  let  the  teacher  make  no  more  pauses  than  are  indi- 
cated. In  this  way  the  pupils  will  make  sensible  progress  in 
these  particulars,  as  well  as  in  the  more  important  one  of  the 
cuitivation  of  the  heart.  Erodobe. 
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Art.  IX.  —  Practical  Lessons. 
Lesson  VIII. — Grammar. 

To  show  the  relation  of  adjectives  to  nouns,  as  well  as  their 
nature ;  and  to  illustrate  the  degrees  of  comparison,  the  follow- 
ing methods  were  pursued ;  — 

'  This  is  a  large  book ;  that  is  larger ;  that  is  the  largest ;' 
(presenting  in  succession  books  as  described.)  ^  Andrew  is  a 
large  boy ;  Levi  is  larger ;  but  Charles  is  the  largest  of  the 
three.  This  is  a  sweet  apple ;  that  is  sweeter ;  that  is  the 
sweetest  of  them  all.'  It  was  easy  to  show  my  pupils,  from 
these  and  similar  examples,  the  qualities  of  nouns,  and  how 
adjectives  might  be  varied  to  express  them. 

'  You  may  now  take  your,  slates  and  write  the  word  sweety 
three  times,  along  the  top  of  it.  Let  the  middle  word  be 
near  the  middle  of  the  slate,  and  the  other  two  near  the  cor- 
ners. Now  write  under  them,  in  the  same  manner,  the  words, 
largCy  ripe,  vdse,  rare.  You  may  next  add  an  r,  to  the 
words  in  the  middle  column,  and  st,  to  those  of  the  right.* 

The  terminations,  cr,  and  est,  were  added  to  other  adjec- 
tives, in  a  similar  manner.  In  both  instances,  none  but  mono* 
syllables  were  used,  to  render  their  task  as  simple  as  possible. 

To  a  class  of  words  containing  more  than  one  syllable,  the 
words  more  and  tnost  were  prefixed.  When  these  varied  ex- 
ercises had  become  familiar,  the  phraseology,  degrees  of  com" 
parison,  was  introduced ;  and  the  terms  were  found  to  be 
perfectly  intelligible.  The  rule  was  then  given,  that  mono- 
syllables are  compared  by  r,  or  er,  and  st,  or  est ;  and  dissyl- 
lables, by  more  and  most,  I  told  them  there  were  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule,  but  gave  no  examples  that  evening. 

Lesson  IX. 

We  proceeded  to  the  study  of  the  Adverb,  as  follows ;  — 
'  You  may  write  down  in  a  column,  as  many  words  as  you 
can  recollect,  which  will  form  answers  to  the  question,  How 
may  I  walk  ?  For  example,  I  may  walk  slowly,  or  swiftly  ; 
backwards,  forwards,  Ike.  All  these  words,  and  many  more, 
will  fiimish  answers  to  the  question,  and  may  therefore  be 
written.'  Other  actions  as  well  as  walking,  were  mentioned; 
and  the  same  course  pursued  by  the  pupils.    The  adverb  was 
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now  parsed,  and  seemed  to  be  understood,  without  confounding 
it  with  the  adjective.  They  were  now  prepared  to  parse,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  nine  parts  of  speech. 

Lesson  X. 

The  last  two  hours  devoted  to  this  subject  were  spent  in 
parsing  simple  sentences,  and  in  endeavoring,  by  various 
means,  to  give  the  pupils  a  clear  understanding  of  mood  and 
tense.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  teach  them  to  distinguish 
the  present,  pasty  and  juture  tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  indica- 
tive, imperative,  and  infinitive  moods.  The  want  of  time  pre- 
vented the  further  prosecution  of  the  experiment,  and  the 
other  more  difficult  moods  and  tenses  were  omitted.  By 
recurring  to  the  several  lessons,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  article,  pronoun,  verb,  &£c.  as 
well  as  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  were  also 
neglected,  and  for  the  same  reason.  What  was  studied,  how- 
ever, was  understood,  and  will  not  easily  be  lost.  This,  and 
another  isimilar  experiment,  have  entirely  convinced  me  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Grammar  itself y  when  pur- 
sued in  a  rational  manner,  to  create  that  dislike  to  it  which 
children  are  apt  to  acquire. 

A  Common  School  Teacher. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Congress  of  the  United  States.  —  During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
there  were  tmrty  applications  from  various  parts  of  the  Union,  soliciting 
that  body  to  legislate  in  behalf  of  education.  Several  of  these  appli- 
cations were  made  in  reference  to  common  schools.  During  the  pre- 
sent session,  a  resolution  has  been  introduced,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  on  Education,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  take  into  consideration  the  aforesaid  petitions,  and  all  others  of  a 
similar  character,  and  report  thereon  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Pennsylvania.  —  A  proposition  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania,  requiring  their  Senators  in  Congress,  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  National  Debt,  to  use  their  influence  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  a  law,  appropriating  a  portion  of  tlie  public  revenue  to  the 
support  of  common  schools  throughout  tlie  Union. 

JV^w  Seminaries. — A  Seminary  has  recently  been  established  at 
Sttlina,  N.  Y.  consisting  of  male  and  female  departments,  and  an  infant 
•ehooli  under  the  care  of  four  instructers.    It  is  designed  chiefly  as  a 
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practical  school,  where  youth  may  be  qualified  for  usefulness  in  agri- 
culture, mechanics,  and  other  employments.  It  is  also  intended  to 
embrace  a  class  of  persons  who  may  wish  to  qualify  tliemselves  for 
school  teaching.  It  is  called  *  the  Salina  Institute  of  General  Science.' 
Proposals  have  also  been  issued  to  receive  a  class  of  boys,  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  to  form  an  agricultural  department  of  the  acade- 
my at  Greenfield,  Mass.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  for  the  pre- 
sent to  sixteen. 

Governors^  Messages.  —  We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  governors  of 
Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois,  in  their  recent  messages  to  the  Legislatures  of  those  States, 
have  adverted  to  common  education ;  in  some  instances  with  peculiar 
emphasis.  In  addition  to  these  Gov.  Trimble  of  Ohio,  in  his  last  mes- 
sas^e,  (Dec  6, 1830,)  adverted  with  interest  to  the  same  subject. 

The  executive  of  Maine  congratulates  the  members  of  the  legislature 
on  account  of  the  progress  and  influence  of  *  mental  light  and  good 
morals  among  the  people.'  Speaking  of  literary  institutions  genenJly, 
he  says ;  *  For  the  correct  management  and  progressive  improvement 
of  these  institutions,  we  cannot  feel  too  anxious,  since  on  education 
depends  so  much  of  our  happiness  and  the  security  of  our  free  gov- 
ernments.' 

Gov.  Throop  speaks  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  of  the  importance 
of  general  education  to  tlic  happiness  of  a  free  people,  and  the  very 
existence  of  free  institutions.  He  rejoices  that  the  public  mind  is  be- 
ginning to  awake  to  this  great  subject.  After  a  recapitulation  of  the 
most  important  facts  contained  in  the  Superintendent's  last  Report,  he 
says ;  *  I  feel  confident  that  under  proper  regulations,  a  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  in  arts  and  sciences,  connected  with  agriculture  and 
handicraft,  which  are  simple  in  their  principles,  and  easily  comprehend- 
ed, might  be  taught  to  children  during  those  years  which  are  usually 
spent  at  common  schools.'  He  complains  of  a  want  of  competent  in- 
structers,  and  of  suitable  books,  for  the  purposes  of  common  schools. 

Gov.  Hamilton  of  South  Carolina,  says,  that  the  only  safe  and  effect- 
ual Agrarian  system,  is  the  scheme  of  public  education.  This  alone 
will  secure  to  the  poor  their  just  rights ;  and  he  recommends  the  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

Gov.  Mc  Arthur  of  Ohio,  insists  that  *  intelligence  alone  is  capable 
of  self-government.'  He  urges  upon  every  member  of  the  community, 
as  a  '  solemn  duty,'  attention  to  common  schools. 

The  executive  of  Delaware  urges  in  the  strongest  terms  the  claims 
of  primary  education,  from  various  considerations,  especially  from  the 
fact,  that  an  enlightened  public  opinion  is  the  only  safeguard  of  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours.  He  thinks,  nowever,  that  legislation  in  that  State 
has  been  carried  far  enough ;  and  that  to  attempt  to  give  further  aid 
to  the  cause,  by  extending  the  system  of  taxation,  would  defeat  the 
object  intended. 

Gov.  Reynolds  of  Illinois,  suggests  the  importance  of  having  our 
eyes  fixed  on  the  rising  generation,  in  all  our  movements.  His  lan- 
guage on  this  subject  is  strong  and  emphatic,  and  his  arguments  m- 
controvertible.  He  speaks,  especially,  of  the  importance  of  having 
the  intellectual  growth  *  keep  pace  with  the  physical. 
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Gov.  Wolf  of  Pennsylvania,  devotes  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
his  message  to  Uic  some  subject,  taking  a  very  liberal  and  extended 
view  of  its  paramount  importance. 

School  Conventions.  —  County  Conventions  on  education  have  been 
recently  held  in  tlie  twelve  counties  of  Veniioiit,  and  two  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  were  attended  by  Mr  Jlolbrook,  of  Boston,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  aiding  them  in  concerting  means  of  improvement.  At 
nearly  every  meeting  the  citizens  manifested  much  interest,  intelli- 
gence, promptness  of  action,  unanimity,  and  simplicity  in  the  measures 
adopted.  WeeUy  meetings  of  teachers,  semi-annual  county  conven- 
tions, and  visible  illustrcUions  in  schools,  were  uniformly  and  warmly 
recommended.  There  was  also  a  general  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  beginning  the  work  of  improvement  immediately.  Committees  wore 
appointed,  and  times  specified  for  town  and  county  meetings  to  orga- 
nize Lyceums,  or  Associations,  for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  the 
advancement  of  education  in  general.  Four  or  five  County  Lyceums 
were  fonned  at  the  time,  and  town  conventions  have  been  recently 
formed  in  several  places  in  that  State. 

County  Conventions  have  also  been  lately  held  in  Wayne,  Munroe, 
Cortland,  and  Ontario  counties,  in  New  York;  at  most  of  which 
County  Lyceums  or  Associations  have  been  fonned ;  and  a  State 
Convention  at  Utica,  in  wliich  twentytwo  counties  in  tlie  State  were 
represented  by  delegates. 

A  County  Convention  was  lately  held  in  Bristol  County,  Massachu- 
setts ;  also  a  very  interesting  one  at  Bangor,  Maine,  which  continued 
two  days.  Notwithstanding  a  severe  rain,  the  audience  was  unusually 
large,  and  the  interest  almost  unprecedented. 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  in  Stonington,  Conn,  were  convened  by 
the  visitors  in  that  town  a  short  time  since,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  hold  stated  and  regular  meetings  of  tliis  kind.  The  Stonington 
Phcenix  says,  such  a  project  '  has  never  been  started  in  tliis  town  be- 
fore.' In  fact,  few  instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred  in  Connecticut 
During  a  part  of  tho  last  winter,  the  instructors  in  Soutliington  con- 
vened semi-monthly. 

Lectures.  —  Lectures  on  Natural  Science,  in  some  instances  em- 
bracing a  very  extensive  range  of  subjects,  and  eliciting  much  talent, 
are  given  during  the  present  season,  eitlier  weekly  or  semi-monthlVy 
at  the  Lyceums  in  the  following  places.  Brunswick  and  Portland,  m 
Maine ;  at  Boston,  Worcester,  Amherst,  and  Salem,  Massachusetts ; 
at  Utica  and  Geneva,  in  New  York ;  and  at  St  Johnsbury,  Vermont 

Lyceums.  —  The  Farmer's,  Mechanic's,  and  Workingmen's  Associa- 
tion at  Northampton,  Mass.  have  made  arrangements  for  instituting 
Lyceums  in  every  school  district  in  tliat  town.  The  Lyceum  at  & 
Johnsbury,  Vt  have  invited  tlie  school  teachers  of  tliat  town  to  attend 
their  lectures  gratuitously,  during  the  continuance  of  their  respective 
schools.  A  course  of  Lectures  has  been  commenced  in  Portland,  Me. 
on  Physical  Education,  by  gentlemen  who  are  able  to  pursue  tJie  sub- 
ject to  advantage.    It  has  already  excited  much  interest 

Greek  EfforU.  —  From  Sept  1828,  to  Sept  1820,  the  Greeks  sub- 
scribed 9 1),300  for  the  support  of  free  schools.    This  is  a  part  only  of 
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what  was  done  in  that  time  for  this  object,  but  considering  their  truly 
deplorable  situation,  and  considering,  too,  that  the  relative  value  of 
money  is  two  or  three  times  greater  there  than  in  America,  this  alone 
is  more  in  proportion  than  the  citizens  of  some  of  our  rich  and  pros- 
perous States  pay  from  their  pockets  for  the  tuition  of  their  children. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Korck,  Messrs  Flacfg  and  Gould  of  Andover, 
are  now  printing  15,000  copies  of  the  AlphabttcLriarit  a  spelling  book 
with  reading  lessons,  for  the  schools  in  Greece. 

Education  of  Slaves.  —  The  committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  of  England,  which  has  instructed  many  thousands  of  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies,  assert  that  for  forty  years,  no  slave  in  their  societies, 
hud  been  either  a  conspirator,  a  rebel,  or  insubordinate. 

Sabbath  Schools.  —  The  Southern  Religious  Telegraph  says,  that 
Gov.  Vroom  of  New  Jersey,  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  in  that  State,  are  Sunday  school  teachers  ;  and  adds 
5iat  Gov.  Tomlinson  and  Gen.  Whittlesey,  of  Connecticut,  Mr  Starr, 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  two 
or  three  Judges  in  Pennsylvania,  are  consecrating  their  gifted  minds 
and  tlieir  time  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the 
rising  generation.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  this  world  is  to  be- 
come a  better  and  a  happier  world  —  not  our  Sunday  schools  merely  — 
but  all  our  schools,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university,  must  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  community. 

JVdtural  History  Society  of  Montreal.  —  This  society,  founded 
chiefly  by  a  single  individual,  already  has  a  museum,  containing,  be- 
sides many  otlier  objects  of  Natural  History,  300  species  of  birds,  50 
of  quadrupeds,  and  500  of  insects,  natives  of  the  country.  Lectureships 
on  the  various  brandies  of  Natural  History,  have  been  instituted,  and 
are  likely  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  inquiry  more  widely  among  the  in- 
habitants. This  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  every  town  in 
this  country.  Every  Lyceum  should  have,  as  one  of  its  most  prominent 
objects,  the  collection  of  such  a  museum.  Its  members  would  thus 
reap  the  fruits  of  tlieir  labours,  in  the  pleasure  and  improvement  afforded 
to  them  as  individuals,  while  they  would  confer  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing on  those  around  them. 

Splendid  Botanical  Garden.  —  The  Botanical  garden  of  the  British 
East  India  Company  at  Calcutta,  occupies  a  surface  of  several  hundred 
acres,  and  more  tlian  300  labourers  are  constantly  employed  in  it  A 
number  of  persons,  paid  by  tlie  company,  are  constantly  travelling 
over  tlie  countries  subjected  to  its  dominion,  and  continually  enriching 
the  garden  and  collection.  This  collection  is  already  immense.  The 
British  East  Indies  alone  are  estimated  to  contain  7000  to  8000  native 
plants. 

Colleee  in  JStew  South  Wales.  —  A  college  has  been  founded  at  Sid- 
ney, in  New  South  Wales.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  26th 
of  January.  According  to  an  inscription  inserted  into  tiie  foundation 
stone,  it  is  *  an  institution  founded  for  the  vigorous  and  pious  promo- 
tion of  polite  literature,  and  the  liberal  arts  among  the  youth  of  Aus- 
tralia.* 
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Juvenile  Lyre,  or  Hymns  and  Songs,  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Cheerful,  set  to  appropriate  music,  for  the  use  of  Primary  and 
Common  Schools.  Richardson,  Lord,  6l  Holbrook.  Boston. 
H.  6l  F.  J.  Huntington,  Hartford,    pp.  72. 

We  are  happy,  at  length,  to  be  able  to  announce  a  collection  of  Juvenile 
Music  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  of  the  character  we  have  formerly 
described.  It  embraces  a  considerable  number  of  hymns,  translated  from 
the  German,  with  faitlifulness  and  spirit,  together  with  some  original 
pieces.  We  are  persuaded  that  both  the  music  and  the  poetry  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  delight  of  the  pupils  and  the  good  order  of  the 
school,  and  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  instructer,  wherever  they  are 
introduced ;  and  we  recommend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  every  teacher 
and  every  parent.  Among  the  oriihnal  contributions  we  find  some  from  Mrs 
Hale,  whose  little  collection  of  *  Poems  for  our  Children  '  is  a  happy  essay 
in  a  field  too  little  explored  in  this  country.  We  earnestly  wish  many  of 
our  poets  would  imitate  the  example ;  and  with  Watts,  Mrs  Barbauld,  and 
Jane  Taylor,  descend  from  tlie  pinnacles  of  Parnassus,  to  scatter  a  few  of  its 
simple  nowers  along  the  paths  of  childhood. 

'  Journal  of  the  New  York  Literary  Convention. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  at  the  city  of 
New  York,  described  in  a  former  number.  It  comprises  most  of  the 
addresses  nnd  communications  presented  to  the  Convention,  many  of  which 

E resent  a  fund  of  information  and  experience,  which  will  render  tliis  work 
ighly  valuable  to  the  friends  of  education. 

Conversations  on  the  History  of  Massachusetts,  for  Children. 

By  a  Friend  of  Youth.     Boston.  24to.  pp.  180. 

The  writer  states  in  his  prefatory  remarks  that  it  has  been  his  object  to 
*  furnish  tlie  Youth  of  Massachusetts  with  a  history  of  their  native  State,  in 
so  condensed  a  form,  as  shall  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  tlie  leading  facts.'  The  book  is  called  ConrersationSj  but  it  is 
almost  entirely  (piestion  and  answer,  a  method  which  has  some  advantages, 
but  is  usually  attended  with  serious  evils.  (Children  should  be  led  to  regard 
history  as  an  interesiting  narrative,  which  they  are  to  read  and  understand 
as  they  do  other  .stories. 

The  text  of  this  little  work  \^  illustrated  by  interesting  notes,  and  the 
diflicult  w<>rds  are  defined  in  the  margin.  A  copious  appendix  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  very  valuable  information  in  regard  tc  the  State. 

Tlic  United  States  Spollinj:^  Book,  and  English  Orthocpist; 
being  an  easy  Introduction  to  tlie  f^nglish  Language,  and  exhibiting 
the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  W^alker.  Upon  a  plan  en- 
tirely new.  By  Noyes  P.  IIawes.  Ilallowell,  Me.  24to.  pp.  232. 

This  work  has  already  been  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  there 
is,  however,  so  much  difference  of  opinion  among  teachers  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  spelling  books,  that  we  will  merely  mention  the  plan  or  the  work. 
It  consists  of  tliree  parts.  The  First  contains  about  twelve  thousand  wonls, 
regularly  arranged,  and  marked  for  pronuiM'iation.  The  Second  contains 
a  variety  of  lessons  in  plain  reading,  gradually  increasing  in  difficulty,  and 
all  calculated  to  atford  useful  instruction,  'riie  Third  part  is  composed  of 
Tables,  Rules,  &«.  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  whole  plan  seems  to 
be  judiciously  executed. 
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Abt.  I.  —  Sketches  or  Hofwtl.    Letter  XIII. 

IhJIuenee  of  Physical  Education  on  the  Mnd  and  Character. 

My  Dear  Friend — There  is  scarcely  any  point  in  which 
the  system  of  Fellenberg  excited  stronger  interest  in  my  own 
mind  than  in  the  connexion  of  physical  education  with  mtel- 
lectual  and  moral  improvement.  It  is  universally  admitted, 
that  the  mind  can  never  be  capable  of  exerting  all  its  energy 
unless  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  health.  We  have  no  necessity 
to  recur  to  those  numerous  distressing  forms  of  disease,  pro* 
duced  by  the  neglect  of  health,  which  entail  upon  tlieir  subject 
an  imbecility  or  perversion  of  the  mental  powers.  It  is 
frequently  found  that  a  defect  which  appears  to  be  simply 
intellectua]  or  moral,  is  connected  with  a  morbid  or  imperfect 
state  of  the  body,  or  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  various 
portions  of  the  system  ;  and  that  cheerfubess  may  even  depend 
on  a  slight  variation  of  food. 

In  acting  on  this  principle,  the  experience  of  Fellenberg  has 
satisfied  him,  that  indolence  in  young  persons,  is  so  directly 
opposite  to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity,  that,  unlesf 
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it  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education,  it  is  almost  invariably 
connected  with  some  physical  defect.  He  has  often  found  it 
yield  to  the  inngorating  effects  of  the  cold  batli,  or  exercise  in 
the  open  air ;  or,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a  preponderance  of  the 
annnal  system,  it  has  been  relieved  by  interposing  an  unusual 
proportion  of  exercise  between  tlie  hours  of  study,  and  thus 
rousing  the  body  from  that  torpor  which  benumbed  the  facul- 
ties of  tlie  mind. 

The  habit  of  wandering  from  one  subject  to  another,  which 
so  often  gives  rise  to  useless  remonstrances,  and  still  more 
useless  punishments,  is  frequently  connected  with  debility  or 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  arising  from  natural  constitu- 
tion, from  rapid  growth,  or  from  previous  excessive  exertion* 
It  can  only  be  remedied  gradually,  by  careful  attention  to  the 
degree  and  methods  of  occupation,  and  to  the  means  just 
mentioned  ;  and  I  witnessed  more  than  one  mstance  of  obvious 
improvement,  from  tlic  adoption  of  this  course. 

Impatience  and  irritability  of  temper  are  often  the  result  of 
the  same  causes,  and  require  to  be  treated  in  tlie  same  manner. 
Indeed,  Fellenberg  has  often  found  that  medical  treatment 
was  necessary ;  and  that  in  many  cases,  the  life,  or  health,  or 
moral  character  of  the  pupil,  would  be  irreparably  injured  by 
attempting  to  force  him  by  punishment,  or  excite  him  by 
motives  addressed  to  his  vanity  or  ambition,  to  exertions  to 
which  his  strength  is  not  equal.  Who  that  has  long  attended 
to  this  subject,  has  not  seen  more  dian  one  example  in  which 
the  peace  or  vigor  of  a  voi  th  has  been  thus  sacrificed  to  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  parents,  or  to  the  ambition  or  severity 
of  teachers  ? 

The  exercises  connected  with  the  physical  education  ofHof" 
wyl,  tend  to  form  and  improve  the  character  in  a  variety  of 
respects.  They  lead  Uic  idle  to  habits  of  occupation  and 
industry,  by  the  attraction  of  an  employment  adapted  to  their 
taste.  They  cultivate  the  habit  of  perseverance  in  accomplishing 
what  they  have  begun,  whether  it  be  in  acquiring  a  particular 
exercise  of  body,  in  making  an  article  of  furniture  or  ornament, 
or  in  the  cultivation  of  their  garden  spots ;  obliging  them  to 
exercise  the  patience  necessary  to  wait  for  the  result.  They 
inspire  with  courage  and  enterprise,  by  teaching  the  pupil  how 
often  his  fears  and  discouragements  are  groundless,  and  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  effort  and  attention.  They 
invigorate  his  resolution  in  subduing  himself,  and  struggling 
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with  difficulties,  and  in  producing  that  force  of  will,  for  want  of 
which  so  many  men  of  the  best  principles  and  intentions  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  tlie  temptations  around  them,  and  even  to  the  per- 
suasion of  others.  At  the  same  time,  they  furnish  him  with  a 
lesson  of  caution  and  prudence,  by  the  habit  tliey  produce,  of 
considering  the  object  to  be  accomplished^  of  measuring  his  ovm 
strength  and  of  devising  the  best  means  of  bringing  it  into 
action. 

The  care  of  their  little  garden  spots,  in  the  autumn  and  springs 
furnish  also  useful  lessons  of  foresight  and  calculation.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  them  in  tlie  autumn,  collecting  and  placing  in 
a  green  house,  provided  for  llie  purpose,  such  plants  as  cannot 
sustain  the  cold  —  putting  llieir  hot-beds  and  other  ornaments 
which  might  be  injured  by  the  weather  under  shelter  —  and 
heaping  up  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  pene- 
trated and  mellowed,  by  the  snows  of  winter  and  tlie  influence 
of  the  air. 

It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  see  them  preparing  and  arrang- 
mg  their  gardening  tools,  as  the  spring  approaches ;  and,  when 
its  first  mild  days  begin  to  cheer  die  earth,  issuing  forth  to  break 
up  the  ground  —  to  bring  fresh  and  fertile  soil  and  manure,  to 
replace  what  they  have  removed  —  and  to  make  preparation  for 
the  summer ;  to  see  the  fondness  widi  which  they  afterwards 
watch  over  the  progress  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and  gather 
the  little  delicacies  which  have  a  double  relish  from  this  cause, 
and  devise  new  plans  for  improvement  and  ornament;  and 
especially,  to  witness  the  eagerness  with  which  each  party,  on 
their  return  from  their  annual  journey,  run  to  visit  tlieir  litde 
estates,  and  enjoy  the  refreshments  diey  afford. 

Their  annual  joumies  serve  not  only  to  inure  their  bodies  to 
hardship,  but  to  accustom  them  to  self-denial.  They  give 
them  the  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  present  some 
of  its  shadows,  of  such  a  depth  as  is  suited  to  prove  the  courage, 
and  call  forth  the  energies  of  youth,  without  oppressing  them, 
They  form,  in  short,  a  kind  of  preparation  adapted  to  their 
strength,  for  the  real  evils  and  privations  of  life. 

They  also  serve  to  enlarge  their  views  of  mankind,  in  their 
individual  character,  and  in  their  social  relations.  They  are 
made  familiar  with  the  modes  of  life,  of  the  various  classes  of 
the  community;  and  collected  the  materials  for  those  com- 
parisons which  are  so  necessary  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  duly 
our  own  situation  and  circumstances. 
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One  object,  continually  kept  b  view,  is  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  the  mechanical  habit  of  all  those  exterior  forms  which 
are  necessary  in  life.  These  depend  much  more  on  habit, 
than  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  character;  and  yet  are 
important  to  usefulness.  On  this  subject  Fellenberg  observes, 
'  They  should  especially  be  accustomed  to  maintain  the  clean- 
liness so  mdispensable  to  health.  An  unpretending  decency  of 
dress  and  deportment,  should  be  rendered  as  familiar  to  them 
as  their  breath.  They  should  never  be  left  to  experience 
embarrassment  of  feeling  for  want  of  them,  as  it  often  happens 
to  men  of  great  merit  and  learning,  when  they  are  suddenly 
called  upon  to  comply  with  forms  to  which  they  were  not  earfy 
habituated.  It  is  lamentable  that  many  good  men  have  the 
weakness  rather  to  make  pretensions  to  Cynicism,  as  if  it  were 
an  inseparable  companion  of  great  minds,  because  here  and 
there  an  individual  of  this  character  has  not  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  throw  off  the  disagreeable  garb  which  conceals  his 
merit' 

LlTTEft  XIV. 

Moral  JE^ucoHdn  of  Hofwyl  —  External  means  •—  Exdusion  qf  sources 

of  corruption  —  Unity  of  action. 

Mt  Dear  Friend  —  The  only  substantial  basis  of  moral 
education,  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  is  in  religion  and  religious 
influence.  —  But  in  communicating  instruction,  and  exerting 
influence  of  this  kind,  much  of  our  success  will  depend  on  the 
eircumstances  in  which  the  pupil  is  placed  —  the  round  of  ordi- 
nary daily  events,  which  form  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which 
he  breathes,  and  whose  efficacy  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
occasional  lessons  he  receives,  however  excellent. 

In  this  view,  great  care  is  taken  at  Hofwyl,  to  render  the 
immediate  circle  of  the  pupil's  observation  pure ;  to  aUow  him 
to  feel  as  litde  as  possible  the  seductive  influence  of  vice,  while 
his  own  principles  and  feelings  are  in  their  nascent  state,  and 
his  imagination  susceptible  of  deep  and  lasting  impressbns. 

The  retired  situation  of  the  institution  is  exceedingly  favora- 
ble, in  excluding  a  multitude  of  those  bad  examples  and  excite- 
ments to  evil  which  exert  such  a  corrupting  influence  on  the 
youth  of  cities  and  towns.  It  places  the  whole  sphere  of 
observation  under  the  control  of  the  educator.  The  character 
of  every  individual  attached  to  the  establishment,  domestics  and 
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workmen,  as  well  as  teachers,  is  carefully  ascertained,  as  far  as 
possible,  before  they  are  received.  It  is  constantly  observed 
with  vigilance,  and  every  one  whose  influence  is  found  to  be 
unfavorable,  is  immediately  removed. 

Similar  caution  is  used  with  regard  to  the  pupils.  None 
are  received  without  testimonials  of  a  good  character.  None 
are  suffered  to  remain,  who,  after  trial  of  die  usual  discipline, 
continue  to  exhibit  examples  of  vice.  The  latter  regulation 
seems,  at  first  sight,  scarcely  consistent  with  the  benevolence 
which  should  direct  such  an  establishment.  It  seems  unkind 
to  exclude  from  such  means  of  improvement,  the  unliappy 
persons  who  are  most  in  need  of  its  privileges.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contrary  to  sound  judgment  to  mingle  those 
infected  with  a  contagious  disease,  with  such  as  enjoy  health. 
They  should  not  indeed  be  neglected ;  but  they  should  be 

Erovided  for,  not  in  a  houue  of  education^  but  in  a  moral 
ospiial.  We  have  need  of  such  hospitals  for  those  corrupted 
with  vice,  as  really  as  of  lazarettos,  for  those  infected  with 
disease. 

At  the  same  time,  Fellenberg  does  not  expect  to  exclude 
entirely  from  the  model  of  providential  education,  which  he 
proposes  for  imitation,  those  means  which  evil  examples  and 
their  results  afford,  for  enabling  us  to  see  more  fully  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  transgression.  On  the  contrary,  he  finds 
that  the  view  of  those  who  bring  on  themselves  the  disappro* 
bation,  the  dislike,  or  contempt  of  their  companions,  or  the 
displeasure  and  reproof  of  their  preceptors  by  their  faults,  has 
often  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  others  than 
any  theoretical  instruction.  But  he  finds,  unhappily,  that  with 
every  precaution  which  the  educator  can  employ,  a  suflicient 
number  of  such  examples  will  remain  for  this  purpose ;  nay, 
enough  to  demand  all  his  vigilance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill 
disposed  from  exerting  an  influence  on  the  public  opinion. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  pupiPs  sphere  of  obser^ 
vation,  the  books  which  are  put  into  his  hands  are  as  important 
as  the  examples  which  surround  him.  None  are  left  within  his 
reach  without  submitting  them  to  the  most  careful  examination, 
and  excluding  all  which  his  age  or  disposition  may  render 
dangerous  or  dubious  in  their  influence.  Unless  this  is  done, 
all  other  efforts  may  be  rendered  of  no  effect ;  and  the  mind 
may  be  warped,  the  imagination  gradually  heated  or  corrupted, 
before  we  can  perceive  or  remedy  the  evil.     He  believes  also 
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that  it  is  not  useful  to  read  many  works  beside  those  which 
deserve  to  be  studied  in  the  early  period  of  youth,  when  the 
pupil  is  incapable  of  understanding  fully  most  books  which  he 
reads,  and  easily  acquires  the  habit  of  reading  super6cially. 

There  should  obviously  be  no  less  care  on  the  part  of  the 
educators  themselves^  that  their  own  weaknesses  may  not  become 
the  means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  instruction.  Where  a 
number  of  persons  are  united  in  this  task,  the  remark  is  of  far 
greater  importance.  If  each  does  not  subdue,  with  the  uunost 
care,  his  prevailing  defects,  the  pupil,  whose  attention  will  be 
occupied  rather  by  his  faults  tlian  by  his  virtues,  will  be  left  to 
form  for  himself,  from  tlie  defects  of  all,  a  kind  of  abstract 
conception  of  an  educator ^  which  will  be  rather  a  model  of 
imperfections  than  of  excellencies.  He  is  in  danger  of  learning 
to  associate  each  fault  with  the  valuable  qualities  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, or  witli  the  reverence  he  is  taught  to  pay  him,  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  perceive  its  intrinsic  deformity. 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  also  to  notice  the  importance  which 
Fellenberg  attaches  to  unity  of  action  and  methods  in  education. 
He  does  not  intend  that  instructers,  more  than  their  pupils, 
should  slavishly  imitate  a  single  model,  or  aim  at  an  identity 
which  can  be  only  personal.  '  On  the  contrary,  that  variety  in 
the  modes  of  thinking  and  instruction,  which  stimulates  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  to  examination,  selection,  and  originality,  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  public  institutions.  The  contact  with  a 
number  of  instnicters,  not  only  enlarges  the  circle  of  experience 
of  the  pupils,  and  furnishes  him  more  numerous  points  of  com- 
parison, but  prevents  his  becoming  the  servile  copy  of  any 
individual.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  die  first  importance  that 
the  course  of  moral  education  and  discipline  should  possess 
absolute  unity,  that  the  pupil  should  always  know  what  he  is  to 
expect  —  should  be  accustomed  to  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment— and  should  never  be  able  to  conceal  his  faults,  or  escape 
punishment,  or  self  accusation,  amidst  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  those  who  have  the  charge  of  him.  Each  individual 
should  feel  assured  of  being  strengthened  and  assisted  in  his 
efforts  by  all  the  rest ;  and  the  association  should  be  able  to 
reckon  on  the  co-operation  of  each  individual,  in  the  general 
system  adopted.' 

This  co-operation  is  especially  important,  in  giving  a  particu- 
lar direction  to  an  individual  character,  or  in  correcting  a 
particular  fault.     When  a  pupil  is  renunded  of  a  particular 
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defect,  or  prompted  to  a  particular  duty,  by  several  of  his 
instructers,  the  vanity  which  would  lead  him  to  doubt  or  resist 
is  overcome,  and  that  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  fault 
they  reprove,  or  the  course  they  recommend,  is  produced, 
which  is  the  first  step  to  improvement.  I  have  been  surprised 
to  see  a  proud  spirit  of  self  conceit  reduced  by  such  means  in 
a  few  days  to  comparative  humility,  yet  without  a  degrading 
sense  of  shame,  and  commencing  an  entirely  new  course.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  so  long  as  the  offender  finds  refuge  in  the 
approbation  or  indifference  of  one  of  tliose  to  whom  his  fault 
may  be  visible,  his  pride  often  sustains  him,  and  renders  him 
inaccessible  to  the  remonstrances  of  all  the  rest. 


Art.   n.  —  Monitorial  System. 
Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  Schoolj  fyc.  By  John  Wood,  Esq. 

In  pursuing  our  examination  of  Mr  Wood's  interesting  work, 
we  feel  bound  to  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  friends  of 
common  education  to  his  chapter  on  Monitors,  and  the  3Ionitorial 
System,  and  to  recommend  that  it  be  thoroughly  examined  and 
weighed,  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  and 
instruction  of  our  primary  schools. 

That  this  system  is  not  the  very  best,  Mr  Wood  himself  allows ; 
and  observes,  that  *  to  say  that  a  boy  makes  a  better  teacher  than 
a  man,  would  be  manifestly  absurd.'  That  he  is  competent  to 
the  important  task  of  an  educator  can  never  be  supposed.  In 
developing  the  faculties  and  forming  the  character  of  a  child  ;  in 
devising  the  best  means  of  counteracting  evil  habits  already 
acquired,  and,  if  possible,  of  eradicating  them,  and  substituting 
good  ones  in  their  stead  ;  in  inventing  expedients  for  drawing 
forth  exertion  accommodated  to  various  dispositions  and  eccen- 
tricities of  mind ;  in  furnishing  illustrations  of  the  principles  to 
be  enforced,  or  of  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated,  drawn 
from  objects  level  to  the  youthful  capacity,  and  suited  to  the 
various  forms  of  inquiry,  perplexity,  and  doubt;  in  knowing  how 
to  interest  the  inattentive,  to  arouse  the  sluggish,  to  allure  the 
wavering,  to  encourage  the  timid,  to  aid  the  slow,  to  guide  the 
impetuous,  and  to  awe  the  wayward ;  and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  all,  in  exercising  that  secret,  moral,  and  religious 
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influence,  orer  the  graduaUj  devek^ing  character  of  the  pupil, 
which  the  looks,  the  tones  of  voice,  the  whole  deportment  of  the 
teacher  serve  to  produce,  quite  as  much  as  the  precepts  which  he 
utters :  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  —  the  great  onei 
to  be  secured  in  the  education  of  youth  —  how  can  a  young 
monitor,  for  a  moment,  be  put  in  competition  with  an  adult  and 
experienced  teacher  ?  Hence  arise  the  doubts  of  those  who  wish 
to  see  our  schools  places  of  thorough,  parental  education,  as  well 
as  instruction ;  and  hence  we  would  be  cautious  in  recommend* 
ing  to  universal  adoption,  a  system  which  is  so  often  rendered 
mechanical  —  a  mere  machine  for  saving  labour  to  the  teacher 
and  money  to  the  parents  —  by  the  indolence,  or  error,  of  thoM 
who  employ  it. 

But  we  have  not  a  supply  of  experienced  tecuhers.  This  is  the 
lamentable  fact.  In  almost  all  the  arts  that  contribute  to  our 
comfort  or  luxury,  abundant  provision  is  made  by  an  ample 
division  of  labour,  to  secure  in  the  working  up  of  the  material, 
such  an  amount  of  agency,  as  will  render  the  workmanship  exquU 
site,  and  the  thing  made  perfect  in  its  kind.  But  let  a  sculptor, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  required  to  carry  on  the  task  of 
chiselling  out  from  the  unshaped  marble,  some  sixty  or  a  hundred 
statues,  and  what  must  be  his  disappointment  and  disgrace? 
Why  compel  the  intellectual  statuary  to  undertake  a  task  almost 
as  hopeless  ? 

When  will  the  public  mind  be  enlightened  on  this  subject? 
When  will  our  common  and  primary  schools  be  so  divided  into 
different  departments  with  regard  to  age  and  studies,  and  so  fur- 
nished with  a  competent  supply  of  assistant  teachers,  as  to  keep 
each  pupil,  during  school  hours,  cheerfully  and  industriously 
employed  ?  Until  this  is  done,  what  a  wretched  system  of  fallap 
cious  economy  we  are  pursuing  ;  what  sad  sacrifices  are  made  of 
the  time,  the  patience,  the  habits,  the  intellectual  progress,  and 
the  moral  culture,  of  our  children  ! 

The  evils  are  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  any  longer  neglected ; 
and  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  graphic  representa- 
tion of  Professor  Pillans,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  distinguished 
character  as  a  scholar,  and  whose  philanthropic  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  we  have  alluded  to  in  a  former  number. 

*  Few  situations  occur  in  human  life  where  order  and  method  are  more 
indispensable  than  in  a  school  of  40  to  100  pupils,  in  every  branch  of  instme* 
tion,  and  in  different  stages  of  each  branch,  under  tlie  care  of  a  single 
instructer.  There  are  probably  three  or  four  classes  of  English  reading, 
as  many  stages  of  arithmetic,  as  many  of  penmanship,  a  class  or  two  per- 
haps of^ Latin,  and  occasionally  classes  or  individuals  learning  some  branch 
of  the  matliematics.  Suppose  one  class  on  the  floor,  saying  their  lesson  to 
the  master ;  another  has  finished  the  task  prescribed,  and  haviii^  nobody  to 
eay  it  to,  abandons  itself  to  strenuous  idleness ;  pupils  come  from  yrvtooB 
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classes  to  inquire  a  word  they  cannot  make  out,  to  complain  of  a  neighbour, 
to  ask  leave  to  go  out,  to  inquire  what  tliey  are  to  do  next,  to  show  a  copy, 
or  an  account  cast,  or  to  beg  a  new  sum  to  w^ork.  In  such  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion worse  confounded,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  child's  progress 
should  be  slow  and  small ;  the  wonder  is  rather  that  he  should  succeed  in 
learning  anything. 

*  Allowing  the  master  to  be  ever  so  methodical,  how  is  he,  by  his  single 
efforts,  to  make  even  a  dis{ant  approach  towards  solving  the  great  problem, — 
to  keep  every  mind  busy  during  every  minute  of  the  school  hours  ?  The 
portion  of  time  which  tne  muster  of  a  school  even  of  70  or  dO  pupils  can 
devote  daily  to  each  class,  is  necessarily  very  limited,  and  to  each  indi- 
vidual, it  is  next  to  nothing.  The  progress,  therefore,  of  the  pupil  must 
depend  much  more  on  the  nuinner  in  which  the  rest  of  his  time  in  school 
is  employed,  than  on  the  direct  instructions  of  his  master.  The  master  may 
be  exact,  and  conscientious,  and  orderly,  in  the  distribution  of  his  own 
time  ;  and  it  is  easy  for  him,  when  he  sends  a  class  to  its  seat,  to  prescribe 
a  task,  and  enjoin  the  preparation  of  it  against  the  time  he  next  comes 
round,  under  severe  penalties ;  but  where  is  the  motive  for  doing  it  ?  The 
time  of  the  next  hearing  is  distant, —  very  distant  to  the  mental  vision  of  a 
child ;  he  relapses  therefore  into  indolence  or  mischievous  activity,  and 
thinks  as  little  of  his  lesson  as  possible,  till  the  master's  foot,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing class,  reminds  him  of  his  danger.' 

But  how  are  these  evils  to  be  remedied  ?  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion,  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  instructers  can  neither  be  obtained  nor 
paid.  The  same  state  of  things  appears  to  have  existed  ia 
Scotland,  and  Professor  Pillans  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  *  that  by 
far  the  most  effectual,  I  should  rather  say,  the  only  way,  in  which 
this  can  be  done,  is  by  employing  the  monitorial  method.  By  the 
simple  contrivance  of  training  the  ablest  boys  to  communicate 
instruction,  in  the  way  required,  to  certain  portions  of  the  rest, 
over  whom  they  arc  appointed  inspectors,  and  for  whose  improve- 
ment they  are  responsible,  the  master,  as  it  were,  multiplies 
himself.  He  obtains  in  this  way  a  set  of  assistant  teachers,  who, 
being  of  his  own  training,  and  entirely  under  his  control,  are  far 
more  efficient  than  any  he  could  hire,  and  whose  employment  in 
this  capacity  constitutes  their  reward.' 

He  goes  on  to  say,  *  that,  in  its  application  to  the  minds  of  the 
young,  it  developes  new  principles  of  action,  and  new  motives  to 
exertion,  peculiarly  adapted  to  operate  upon  them ;  that  it  infuses 
fresh  life  and  spirit  into  the  business  of  learning,  banishing 
languor  and  lisdessness,  and  substituting  cheerful  labour,  and  love 
of  study,  for  weariness  and  an  unnatural  dislike  of  instruction ; 
and,  lastly,  that  it  is  as  equally  applicable  to  small  schools  as  to 
large,  and  to  the  higher  branches  of  education  as  to  the  lowest.' 
He  adds,  'These  opinions  are  not  the  results  of  closet-speculation, 
but  deductions  from  my  own  experience  in  teaching.* 

He  adduces  also  tlie  followinjr  statement  of  the  teacher  of  a 
country  school  of  100  pupils,  to  whom  he  recommended  the  trial 
of  this  method  ;  — 
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*  I  have  introduced  tlie  monitorial  systcin  in  il«  full  extent  in  every 
bninch  of  EnjrliHli.  thoujjh  but  puitially  "S  yt'l  in  the  LMtin.  iVi'iii  tlu-  j^aiicity 
of  the  Fi.lioliiitf.  I  am  pt-rft'ctly  ii;iti>fi«Ml  th:it.  in  the  ca.  e  «.i"l!if  Enghsfh  and 
Latin  scholars,  it  has  proved  most  eificient.' 

Mr  Wood  jiivcs  it  as  liis  opinion,  that  *  in  vory  lar;^^  schools, 
where  the  studies  pursued  are  various,  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  master,  this  method  of  insl ruction  is  absolutely  (essential,' 
and  states  that  the  most  happy  results  have  followed  its  use  in  the 
sessional  school. 

We  do  not  refer  here  to  tlie  monitorial  schools  established 
in  some  parts  of  our  country,  because  it  mi^ht  be  said  that 
the  jwculiar  arrangements  and  apparatus  of  these  would  render 
them  unsuitable  as  models  for  the  teacher  of  a  common  country 
school.  Nor  v.ould  w(j  enter  at  all  upon  the  abstract  question 
of  the  value  of  the  monitorial  system.  But  with  such  decisive 
testimony  before  us  of  its  liM{)py  residts  in  crowded  schools  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  we  thiiilc  our  reaches  will  a^ree  with  us,  that  it 
promises,  at  least,  a  pnrtUil.  renufli/  of  cristl/ifr  r/^Vs ;  and  that, 
until  competent  teacliers  and  assistants  can  be  furnished,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  endeavr)r  to  suj)ply  the  deficiency  by  means  of 
monitors,  suitably  trained,  not  in  the  mechanical  method  so  oflen 
adopted,  but  as  rational  and  intelligent  teachers,  on  the  plan  of 
Mr  Wood. 

Let  the  experiment  then  be  tried  under  as  favorable  circum- 
stances as  j)ossible.  Let  it  be  undertaken  in  a  scliool  of  conside- 
rable size,  in  one  of  our  country  towns,  where  the  community  is 
intelligent,  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  candid 
in  their  judgment  of  the  manageni(?nt  of  the  sclioolmaster.  Let 
him  be  selected  with  reference  to  this  oiyect,  and  let  the  School 
Committee  and  Visiters  heartily  co-operate  with  him.  Let  Mr 
Wood's  account  of  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburfjli  be  thor- 
oughly  studied,  and  made  a  text-book,  by  the  teacher.  Of  course 
he  will  see  that,  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  school,  and 
in  the  details  of  the  system,  alterations  and  modifications  must  be 
adopted,  and  that  it  is  mainly  the  pri/in'phs  which  are  to  be  his 
guide.  At  first,  it  would  be  well  to  make  very  gradual  changes 
in  the  common  modes  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  school; 
and  after  having  thoroughly  arranged  the  pupils  into  classes, 
simply  to  make  use  of  the  aid  of  two  or  three  monitors,  two  or 
three  hours  a  day.  The  parents  or  friends  of  these  monitors,  as 
well  as  the  teachers,  should  encourage  them  to  proceed  heartily 
and  faithfully  in  their  task.  In  a  little  while,  they  themselves 
will  become  delighted  with  the  success  of  their  efforts,  and  [>er- 
ccive,  too,  the  actual  benefits  which  they  are  to  derive  from  the 
labour  thus  bestowed  upon  the  improvement  of  others.  —  Time, 
Patience,  Perseverance,  and  Experience,  will   mature  the  sys- 
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tern;  and  he  who  can  thus  render  it,  in  all  its  parts,  what  it 
should  be ;  and  give  such  an  account  of  his  school,  as  Mr  Wood 
has  furnished  of  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh,  as  a  model 
for  other  common  schools,  will  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  efficient  friends  of  popular  education. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  which  we  cannot  but 
hope  v.ill  meet  the  eye  of  some  ardent,  enterprising  Kducatar^ 
who  will  devise  the  means  of  carrying  our  proposed  experiment 
into  effect,  we  proceed  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  chapter 
on  Monitors  and  the  Monitorial  System  in  the  work  before  us. 
For  we  know  not  how  extensively  this  valuable  treatise  is  yet 
circulated:  and  we  wish,  through  the  medium  of  our  publication, 
to  give  such  an  account  of  this  part  of  it,  at  least,  as  will  serve  as 
a  guide  in  trying  the  experiment  that  we  have  recommended. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  aptness  to  teach  is  the  promi- 
nent (jualification  to  be  sought  for  in  the  choice  of  a  monitor ;  so 
that  the  scholar  of  quickest  apprehension  and  greatest  attain- 
ments, is  sometimes  far  from  making  the  best  monitor. 

In  distributing  the  monitors,  it  will  not  always  be  best  to  rank 
them  in  correspondence  with  the  rank  of  the  classes.  Offen  an 
inferior  c1p*ss  will  need  the  instruction  of  the  most  experienced 
monitor,  and  generally  the  younger  clair\-es  require,  more  than 
any  other,  the  greatest  amount  of  patience,  ingenuity,  persever- 
ance, and  experience.  The  monitors,  therefore,  should  always 
be  selected  from  a  due  reg.ird  to  their  peculiarities  of  disposition 
and  qualifications  to  teach,  and  not  merely  to  their  attainments. 
They  should  also  be  assigned  to  such  classes,  and  attend  to  such 
studies,  as  are  best  adaptcji  to  them.  The  same  pupil  who 
may  fail  entirely  in  tcachinfr  one  branch,  may  succeed  bettei 
than  his  companions  in  anollier.  Tiieir  own  wishes,  in  this 
respect,  should,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  consulted  ;  and  all 
should  be  made  to  feel,  that  it  is  no  disgrace  not  to  be  chosen  a 
monitor,  or,  after  trial,  to  be  ninoved.  For  this  may  happen, 
and,  in  many  cases,  doubtless  will,  for  want  of  a  turn  for  teach- 
ing, and  without  casting  any  reproach  ujmdu  the  scholar's  attain- 
ments or  diligence. 

It  is  found  in  the  Sessional  School,  that  through  the  medium 
of  his  monitors,  the  master  cnn  prciserve  a  unity  of  system,  and 
as  nice  an  accommodation  of  each  class  to  the  others,  as  if  he 
himself  were  every  moment  personally  occupied  in  each,  and 
continually  conducted  the  education  of  every  individual  scholar. 
But  to  do  this,  he  must  not  merely  sit  on  his  ])latform,  to  give 
out  orders,  and,  like  the  main-spring  of  a  watch,  keep  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  school  in  motion.  —  He  must  be  continually 
inspecting  the  monitor  and  the  class(;s,  when  he  is  not  actually 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  a  particidar  class.  —  lie  must  let 
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the  monitors  see,  that  he  takes  a  deep  interest,  too,  in  their  own, 
personal  improvement.  He  must  be  very  faithful  in  directing 
and  assisting  them  in  their  studios,  and,  if  j)ossible,  devote  some 
extra  time  and  labour  to  this  object.  He  must  prepare  them  for  . 
their  appropriate  tasks,  by  spending  a  few  evenings  with  them 
in  the  course  of  each  week,  and  half  an  hour  a  day,  as  necessity 
may  require. 

Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  imposing  too  heavy  a  task  on  the 
teacher,  and  that  tiio  monitors  may  also  complain?  —  Let  the 
teacher  receive  a  generous  compensation  for  these  extra  services. 
Every  scholar  will  be  a  gainer  by  such  a  course.  Let  the  moni- 
tors be  led  to  perceive  that  they  are,  in  fact,  pursuing  the  very  best 
method  of  cultivating  their  own  minds,  of  perfecting  themselves 
in  their  respective  studies,  and  of  becoming  qualified  for  the 
active  duties  of  life. 

In  view,  however,  of  some  of  these  apparent  difficulties,  if  no 
other  course  is  practicable,  we  believe  it  would  be  better  that 
the  younger  scholars  be  kept  in  school  only  four  hours  a  day, 
and  thus  two  hours  be  secured  of  more  faithful  and  individual 
attention  to  the  higher  classes  and  to  the  monitors,  than  to  con- 
tinue the  present  defective  method.  The  fact  is,  that  by  such  a 
course,  the  younger  scholars,  themselves,  would  actually  receive 
a  greater  amount  of  attention  than  they  now  do,  recite  more 
lessons,  and  take  a  deeper  interest  in  them.  For  it  ought  ever 
to  be  remembered,  in  favor  of  the  course  which  we  are  recom- 
mending,  that  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  infused  a  life 
and  spirit  into  the  school,  by  keeping  all  constantly,  industriously, 
and  cheerfully  employed,  which  presents  a  most  delightful  con*, 
trast  to  that  listlessness,  indolence,  and  confusion,  which  at 
at  present  are  too  often  found  in  a  large  school,  of  different  ages, 
and  pursuing  different  studies,  under  the  c^e  of  a  single,  dis« 
tracted,  and  discouraged  teacher. 


Akt.  in. — Asylum  for  Children  in  Paris. 

FOUNDED    BY    MR    COCHIN. 

[For  the  following  interesting  account,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Journal  d'Education  and  d'Instniction  of  Paris.  We  hope  it 
may  not  only  interest  our  readers  as  an  article  of  intelligence, 
but  stimulate  each  to  inquire  whetlier  he  cannot  do  something 
in  his  own  sphere  in  imitation  of  so  noble  an  example.] 
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Enjoying  a  competent  fortune,  though  much  inferior  to  those 
of  many  men  who  attract  public  attention  by  their  hixury,  this 
estimable  citizen  has  founded,  chietly  at  his  own  expense,  an 
establishment  whicli  will  probably  be  succeeded  by  many  others 
of  a  similar  character.  It  consists,  1  st,  of  a  school  for  children, 
of  both  sexes,  from  18  montlis  to  6  years  of  age  ;  2d,  a  school 
for  boys  upon  the  monitorial  system ;  3d,  a  scliool  for  girls ; 
4th,  a  school  for  adult  males;  and  r)th,  a  school  for  adult 
females.  Connected  with  tlie  establishment  is  a  kitchen,  where 
soup  of  an  excellent  quality  is  distributed  to  the  children  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  per  ration.  These  buildings  are  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  court,  where  the  children  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  during  the  time  allowed  for  recreation.  Suitable  teachers 
of  both  sexes,  possessing  tlie  gentleness  and  mildness  of  temper 
so  necessary  in  forming  the  youthful  character,  preside  over  the 
different  schools.  One  tliousand  children,  and  more  than  five 
hundred  adults,  receive  instruction  in  this  valuable  establishment, 

The  following  notice  of  the  foundation  of  this  establishment, 
published  by  Mr  Cochin,  will  make  its  character  better  under- 
stood. 

Since  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  allow  of  many 
hundreds  of  children  being  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  master,  men  who  have  the  means  ought  not  to  delay  to 
execute  the  wish  of  the  late  king,  of  immortal  memory,  when' 
he  said,  in  the  14th  article  of  his  ordinance,  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1816  :  'Each  community  shall  be  bound  to  provide 
for  the  primary  instruction  of  its  children,  and  those  in  indigent 
circumstances  shall  receive  it  gratuitously.' 

Having  been  charged,  for  four  years,  widi  the  execution  of 
this  ordinance  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  capital,  I  have  never 
for  a  moment  despaired  of  being  able  to  accomplish  this  wish 
of  the  king. 

Thirteen  gratuitous  schools,  highly  deserving  encouragement, 
had  been  opened  previous  to  1825,  in  the  12th  ward,  (arrondiss" 
ment)  and  still  there  were  in  the  vicinity  two  thousand  children 
destitute  of  the  means  of  primary  instruction.  After  meditating 
upon  the  means  of  alleviating  tlieir  condition,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  two  houses  w-ould  be  sufficient  to  receive  them,  each  to 
contain  a  thousand  children.  1  wished  to  establish  the  first  of 
these  houses  without  delay,  hoping  that  others  would  soon 
imita^  the  example,  and  establish  the  second.     After  having 
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visited  and  examined  die  institutions  of  odier  nations,  which 
are  in  advance  of  France  in  industry  and  commerce,  I  have 
•endeavoured  to  introduce  such  improvements  as  promised  to 
be  beneficial  to  our  country.  The  first  division  of  this  plan, 
(containing  three  scliools,)  was  completed  last  autumn,  and 
opened  in  tlic  month  of  November,  under  the  title  of  Maison 
complete.  One  thousand  children  and  five  hundred  adults 
were  admitted  before  tlie  close  of  1829.  Children  from  three 
to  seven  years  of  age  will  here  enjoy  every  comfort.  They 
will  be  warmed  during  the  winter,  and  carried  out  for  exercise 
in  good  weather ;  receive  every  attention  during  tlie  year,  and 
be  afforded  the  means  of  physical  and  inielleclual  improvement. 
Boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  will  learn  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  linear  drawing,  and  commence  die 
trades  which  they  design  to  follow.  Girls  of  tlie  same  age  will 
receive  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  aritlunulic,  sewing,  embroi- 
dery, lace-making,  So;. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  males,  of  fifteen  years  and  upwards, 
ore  taught  i^eading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  linear  drawing.  A 
similar  school  is  opened  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  femsJes  of 
the  same  age. 

The  advantages  which  result  from  this  arrangement  are 
numerous.  First,  the  Asylum  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
not  only  as  it '  respects  the  nature  of  die  education,  but  as  an 
addhion  to  the  aid  derived  by  the  public.  The  children  are 
here  made  to  contract  habits  of  order  and  industry.  The 
parents,  particularly  the  mothers,  are  relieved  of  the  trouble  of 
overlooking  them,  and  are  able  to  engage  in  useful  employment. 
Second,  the  schools  arc  situated  in  a  capacious  and  healthy 
place,  where  the  children  have  no  reason  to  regret  their  con- 
finement. Twelve  hours  each  day  are  employed  in  receiving 
elementary  instruction,  in  developing  their  physical  powers  by 
useful  exercises,  and  in  accustoming  tliemselves  to  manual 
labour.  Third,  the  schools  for  adults  afford  an  opportimity  to 
labourers  to  acquire  a  primary  education,  by  devoting  the 
evenings  to  tliis  purpose. 

In  order  to  add  to  llie  benefit  of  instruction  that  of  charitable 
assistance,  each  child  can  remain,  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  seven  in  the  evening,  in  the  warm  and  commodious  halls 
appropriated  to  tlie  schools ;  and  will  be  provided  all  necessary 
food  by  the  establishment,  at  a  small  expense  to  his  parents. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  institution  for  which  I  demand  pro- 
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tection  and  assistance.  Fifteen  thousand  francs,  a  year,  are 
sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses.  Admission  is  gratuitous  to 
such  as  produce  satisfactory  testimony  of  tlieir  indigence.  The 
children  of  sucli  as  are  able  to  pay  will  be  received  on  very 
moderate  terms  (one  sous  a  day).  The  school  will  nay 
about  one  fifth  of  its  expenses ;  the  remainder  of  tlie  expense 
must  be  defrayed  by  tlie  government  and  private  munificence. 

Perhaps,  in  a  few  years,  diere  will  be  no  necessity  of  calling 
upon  individual  charity ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  solicit  it,  to 
meet  the  expenses  already  incurred.  It, is  necessary  to  remark 
that  diis  institution  was  not  founded  by  the  order  of  municipal 
authority,  or  by  means  of  public  funds.  It  was  as  a  private 
individual,  not  as  a  mayor — it  w^as  at  my  own  expense,  and  with 
the  aid  of  two  friends — that  the  land  was  purchased,  the  house 
built,  and  the  schools  established. 

One  object  in  founding  this  institution  has  been  to  demon- 
strate the  practicability  and  advantages  of  uniting,  at  a  small 
expense,  thousands  of  children,  in  order  to  prepare  tliem  for 
the  duties  of  a  christian,  active,  and  laborious  life. 

These  advantages  consist  in  enabling  the  people  to  increase 
the  recompense  allowed  to  school  teachers ;  in  affording  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  to  those  wishing  to  visit  schools  w^ith  the 
view'  of  improving  the  systems  of  instruction ;  and  in  diminishing 
the  expense  in  superintending  them.  I  liave  reason  to  believe 
that  this  mode  of  furnishing  a  primary  education,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  awake  the  attention  and  the  zeal  of  philanthropists, 
in  favor  of  a  large  class  of  children  who  are  corrupted  by  their 
education,  and  suffer  for  die  want  of  assistance. 

Happy  should  I  be  in  subjecting  myself  to  great  expense,  if 
by  this  means  I  could  succeed  in  giving  one  useful  impulse ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  of  receiving  support  in  an  undertaking 
which  involves  so  essentially  die  future  interests  of  our  country. 
My  expectations  have  not,  as  yet,  been  disappointed.  The 
general  council  of  the  hospices  of  Paris  has  already  voted  three 
thousand  francs  to  defray  the  internal  expenses  of  die  Maison 
complete.  One  thousand  francs,  annually,  have  also  been 
granted  by  the  charitable  society  of  the  12lh  arrondissment. 
Soon,  without  doubt,  the  public  authority  will  make  noble 
efforts  for  the  success  of  this  new  institution.  JMM.  de  Chabrol 
and  dc  Belleyme,  to  whom  the  city  of  Paris  owes  so  many 
acknowledgments,  have  visited  and  approved  of  diis  establish- 
ment, and  granted  it  dieir  assistance.     Notwithstanding  all  the 
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encouragement  which  has  been  given,  I  shall  be  involved  to  a 
very  large  amount  before  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  additional 
subscriptions  enable  me  to  acquit  die  obligations  which  I  have 
contrjicted.  It  is  particularly  to  die  inhabitants  of  the  12th 
ward  that  I  address  my  request,  it  is  for  them  diat  die  following 
lines  are  written. 

Gentlemen  —  Your  labourers,  die  men  whom  you  daily 
employ  in  your  houses  and  shoj)s,  are  oppressed,  by  the  care  of 
dieir  numerous  children.  I  come  to  propose  to  you  die  means 
of  alleviating  their  situation,  by  diminishing  the  expense  occa- 
sioned by  their  children.  Poor  from  tiieir  childhood,  condemned 
to  many  privations,  without  having  merited  diem,  considered  as 
a  burden  to  their  parents,  often  die  subjects  of  brutality  in  their 
tender  age,  these  objects  of  compassion  supplicate  you,  through 
me,  to  afford  them  a  less  severe  fortune.  The  asylum  of  these 
children  will  be  daily  accessible  to  you,  you  can  come  and  see 
them  enjoy  your  beneficence,  behold  them  reared  up  under 
your  protection,  widi  the  expectation  diat  in  you,  they  will 
recognize  dicir  benefactors.  On  the  expiration  of  ten  years, 
faitHful  and  intelligent  labourers  will  be  in  your  employ,  who  will 
restore  to  you  with  interest  the  money  which  you  have  bestowed 
in  order  to  procure  for  them  a  useful  education. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  I  depend  upon  your  aid.  The  institution 
which  I  have  founded  belongs  to  you  rather  than  to  me.  May 
it  soon  belong  to  France,  and  be  far  surpassed  in  utility,  after 
having  been  the  model  of  many  others. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Cochin, 

Mayor  of  the  12Ui  arrondissinent  of  Parii. 


Art.  IV.  —  Review  of  Grimke's  Address. 

Addruts  on  the  expediency  and  duty  of  adopting  the  Bible  as  a  Class 
Booky  in  every  scheme  of  education^  from  the  Primary  School  to  the 
University.  Delivered  at  Columbia^  S.  C.  before  the  RicJdand  School. 
By  Thomas  S.  Grimke. 

Perhaps  the  anxiety  to  provide  suitable  class  books  for 
youdi,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  w*as  never  greater  at  any 
period,  than  at  the  present ;  and  it  is  deemed  of  the  highest 
importance  to  provide  such  as  contain  the  most  elevated  send- 
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ments,  —  such  as  are  adapted  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  to  im- 
prove the  taste,  and  to  form  the  heart.  Why  is  it  that  in  this 
anxiety  for  introducing  new  books  of  instruction,  one  which  has 
so  long  claimed  the  pre-eminence  above  all  other  compositionSi 
is  forgotten  ? 

After  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  twenty- 
eight  languages,  Sir  William  Jones  assures  us  that,  *  Indepen- 
dently of  their  divine  origin,  the  Scriptures  contain  more  true 
sublimity,  more  exquisite  beauty,  purer  morality,  more  important 
history,  and  finer  strains,  both  of  poetry  and  of  eloquence,  than 
could  be  collected  unthin  the  same  compass  from  all  other  books 
which  were  ever  composed^  in  any  age,  or  in  any  idiom.^ 

Rousseau  could  not  but  say,  *  The  majesty  of  the  Scripture 
strikes  me  with  astonishment.  Never  was  the  most  profound 
wisdom  expressed  with  so  much  energy  or  simplicity.' 

Fenelon,  on  comparing  it  with  those  standards  of  excellence, 
the  classic  authors,  observes,  *The  Scripture  surpasses  the 
most  ancient  Greek  authors  vastly,  in  naked  simplicity,  loveli- 
ness, and  grandeur.  Homer  himself  never  reached  the  sub- 
limity of  Moses'  songs,  or  equalled  Isaiah,  describing  the 
majesty  of  God.  Never  did  any  ode,  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
come  up  to  the  loftiness  of  the  Psalms.  In  all  its  diversified 
compositions,  every  part  bears  the  peculiar  character  that 
becomes  it.  The  history,  the  particular  detail  of  laws,  the 
descriptions,  the  vehement  and  pathetic  passages,  the  miracles 
and  prophecies,  the  moral  discourses,  —  in  all  these  appears 
a  natural  and  beautiful  variety.  In  short,  there  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  the  heathen  poets  and  the  prophets,  as  there 
is  between  a  false  enthusiasm  and  the  true.'  * 

The  author  of  the  address  before  us,  may  well  speak  of  it  as 
almost  incredible  that  such  a  classic,  *  the  best  and  noblest  that 
has  ever  honored  and  dignified  the  language  of  mortals,'  is  ex- 
cluded from  all  the  plans  of  education  of  a  christian  community, 
with  a  watchfulness,  a  zeal,  and  a  perseverance,  which  even  a 
politic  enemy  of  Christianity  would  not  dare  to  exceed.  And 
this  is  done  too  by  its  friends,  who  maintain  tlie  superiority  of  this 
book,  in  all  the  most  essential  points,  to  all  the  works  which  they 

*  In  regard  to  the  Engflish  translation,  our  own  Ames,  whose  opinion  on 
this  point  will  be  duly  appreciated,  observes:  *  In  no  book  is  there  so  good 
Engrlish,  so  pure,  and  so  elesr.int;  and  by  teaching  all  the  some  book,  they 
will  speak  alike,  and  the  Bible  will  justly  remain  tlie  standard  of  language, 
as  well  as  of  faith.' 
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make  the  companions  of  our  youth.  Its  antiquity  is  unrivaUed. 
Its  evidences  rest  on  the  testimony  of  miracle  and  prophecy.  Its 
authenticity  is  unquestionable.  Its  authority  is  that  of  God. 
Its  truths  are,  like  himself,  sublime  and  holy,  pure  and  lovely, 
and  adapted  to  all  the  moral  exigencies  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
only  perfect  standard  of  faidi,  and  code  of  morals;  —  the  only 
permanent  charter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — the  only  light 
that  shines  upon  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  —  and  the  only  guide 
to  *  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.' 

The  object  of  the  address  before  us,  is  to  vindicate  the  claims 
of  the  Bible  to  a  place  in  our  course  of  education  ;  and,  without 
giving  an  opinion  on  all  the  sentiments  advanced  by  Mr  Grimke, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  principal  train  of  argument,  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  lead  them  to  peruse  the  work  itself. 

The  author  commences  widi  inquiring  into  tlie  origin  of  this 
extraordinary  feature  of  education,  and  the  causes  of  its  con- 
tinuance ;  and,  we  think,  shows  clearly,  that  it  is  one  of  those 
hereditary  customs,  originally  adopted  without  good  reasons, 
and  retained  without  sufficient  examination. 

All  Christendom  was  once  Catholic,  and  the  whole  scheme 
of  education  under  die  influence  of  the  Romish  Church.  For 
centuries,  scarcely  any  but  the  clergy  were  educated.  Uni- 
versities and  colleges  were  ecclesiastical,  rather  than  literary 
establishments.  When  education  began  to  extend  to  the  laity, 
two  causes  prevented  the  adoprion  of  die  Scriptures  into  the 
system.  The  laity  were  prohibited  from  reading  them ;  and 
they  were  driven  to  die  Classics  as  the  only  models  of  senti- 
ment and  language,  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  monkish 
legends,  in  the  sublilties  and  absurdities  of  scholastic  theology, 
which  could  compare  with  the  Authors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  die  Reformation^  in 
opening  the  Bible  to  all,  and  asserting  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, would  have  given  it  its  proper  place,  among  the  manuab 
and  models,  whose  exhaustiess  stores  of  instruction  and  im- 
provement should  form  a  constant  subject  of  study.  But  the 
Reformers  appear  to  have  overlooked  this  obvious,  practical 
result  of  their  own  principles ;  and,  in  their  anxiety  to  inculcate 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  appear  to  have  confined  themselves 
too  much  to  those  abstracts  and  summaries  derived  from  the 
Bible,  instead  of  leading  youth  inmiediately,  as  a  part  of  their 
course  of  study,  to  die  fountain  of  truth.     Still  it  should  be 
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remembered  thai  in  Germany,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, instruction  m  religion,  and  this  to  a  considerable  extent, 
by  means  of  Bible  Histories  and  Catechisms,  is  universally 
assigned  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  education,  from  the  Ele^ 
mentary  School  to  the  Gymnasium ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
country,  where  commentaries  have  been  published  to  aid  the 
schoolmaster  in  explaining  its  difficulties. 

In  addition  to  this  our  author  observes :  '  The  Reformatioo 
assumed,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  sectarian  character.  The 
course  of  events  led  very  much,  and  very  naturally,  to  tlie  sub- 
stitution of  Catechisms  and  Articles,  of  Creeds  and  Confes- 
sions, for  the  Scriptures,  in  schemes  of  instruction.  After 
having  translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  placed 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Laity,  the  great  object  with  each  sect 
appeared  to  be,  not  so  much  to  teach  the  Scriptures,  as  to 
teach  the  peculiar  views,  which  each  entertained  as  to  all 
others,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Hence 
public  worship,  preaching,  confessions,  creeds,  and  catechetical 
instruction,  might  be  expected  to  fill  the  whole  measure  oi 
religious  education.' 

Besides,  '  the  Old  Testament  was  in  Hebrew,  a  language,  at 
that  time,  scarcely  known  to  Christians,  and  which,  to  their 
disgrace,  has  not  ever  been  regarded  as  a  classical  language. 
Neither  the  Septuagint  nor  the  Vulgate  could  be  accepted  as  a 
substitute.  Both  were  deficient  in  autliority ;  neither  could  be 
acknowledged  as  classical  compositions,  or  models  in  tlieir 
respective  languages ;  and  both  were  considered  by  Protestants, 
as,  in  some  respects,  objectionable.  In  like  manner,  the  New 
Testament,  though  in  Greek,  neither  was  then,  nor  has  ever 
smce  been,  regarded  as  a  Classic,  in  that  language. 

Another  principal  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible,  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  study  of  it  had  been  always  consid- 
ered as  peculiar  to  a  theological  course,  and,  in  no  respect,  an 
appropriate  part  of  general  education.  And  so  it  has  too  much 
continued  to  be;  whereas  a  liberal  course  of  truly  christian 
studies,  and  of  the  language  and  literature  of  its  sacred  books, 

inot  indeed  of  sectarian  divinity,)  ought  to  constitute  the  noblest 
eature  in  liberal  education,  commencing  in  the  family,  contin- 
ued in  the  school,  expanded  in  the  academy,  still  farther  per- 
fected in  the  college,  and  accomplished  in  the  university.    How 
can  even  the  unbeliever  neglect  this  subject  without  disgrace  } 
The  existing  schemes  of  education  were  brought  to  our 
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country,  and  subsisted  in  full  force  up  to  the  time  of  our 
becoming  independent.  The  Bible  was  indeed  employed  as  a 
reading  book  (in  the  schools  of  New  England)  at  least ;  but  was 
attended  to,  like  most  other  branches,  almost  entirely  as  a  me- 
chanical exercise,  and  was  never  studied  in  our  schools  as 
a  model  of  thought  or  excellence.  As  the  leading  sects 
among  us,  did  not  find  the  Bible  a  part  of  the  general  course  of 
education,  they  have  since  been  deterred  from  making  any 
reform,  by  tlie  unhappy  jealousies  which  still  subsist  too  much 
among  them.  But  our  author  calls  upon  Protestants,  and 
especially  the  Protestant  clergy,  to  consider,  '  whether  the 
want  of  truly  christian  liberality,  is  not  the  main  cause  why 
heathen  predominates  so  vastly  over  christian  literature,  in  ail 
our  schemes  of  education.'  And  he  adds ;  ^  It  is  to  befeared^ 
that  each  values  his  peculiar  sect  more  than  his  common  religiony 
and  his  own  confession  or  articles^  more  than  the  common 
standard^  the  BiAle.^ 

Thus  the  prohibition  of  the  Bible  to  the  laity  before  the 
Reformation — the  sectarian,  controversial  character,  which  has 
been  too  much  given  to  religion  —  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
thejj^riginal  languages  and  literature  of  the  Bible  —  the  preju- 
dice which  regards  religion  chiefly  as  a  concern  of  the  clergy  — 
and  the  spirit  of  imitation,  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the 
continued  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  our  plans  of  general 
education.  But  in  all  diese,  no  adequate  reason  can  be  found 
for  a  course  so  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  character 
of  the  book.  Has  not  the  time  come,  when  a  change  may 
be  advantageously  and  properly  made  ? 

Our  country  must  be  acknowledged  an  appropriaie  place. 
Here  there  is  no  intolerance  and  persecution,  and  no  union  of 
church  and  state.  There  is  a  general  dependence  of  the 
clergy  upon  the  laity,  and  an  extensive  participadon  of  the 
laity  in  church  concerns.  Consider,  too,  our  civil  and  political 
equality,  tlie  general  difTusion  of  knowledge,  the  unshackled 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  tlie  paramount  auUiority  of  popular 
sentiment,  which  would  render  extensive  abuses  impossible. 

The  present  is,  in  an  eminent  rfc^ee,  the  suitable  period. 
It  is  an  era  of  unexampled  light,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  social 
condition,  and  political  improvement  of  man.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinary era  for  improvements,  in  whatever  belongs  to  Science 
and  Literature,  and  to  all  the  various  arts  which  contribute  to 
adorn  and  refine  society,  to  multiply  the  comforts,  exalt  the 
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happiness,  and  enlarge  the  usefuhiess  of  man.  — It  is  a  remarka- 
ble period,  too,  for  benevolent  institutions  and  enterprises. 

The  change  which  Mr  Grimke  proposes  is,  to  give  the 
Bible  the  rank  it  justly  claims,  and  employ  it  as  a  text-book  in 
every  stage  of  education^  from  the  Primary  School  to  the 
University. 

'I  would  not,'  he  says,  *have  the  architecture  of  antiquity 
defaced,  nor  die  Classics  bunit,  as  is  said  to  have  been  die  fate 
of  both  at  the  hands  of  Gregory  tlie  Great ;  but  I  would  de- 
throne the  latter  from  their  despotic  control,  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  over  the  heart,  conscience,  and  understanding  of  the 
young.  I  would  degrade  them  from  the  rank  of  masters  to  the 
condition  of  servants  in  the  education  of  christian  children.' 

He  speaks  of  it  as  '  an  appalling  truth,'  diat  in  a  christian 
country,  in  christian  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  under 
the  sanction  and  even  administradon,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
christian  ministry,  in  a  scheme  of  general  education,  not  more 
than  one  twentyfourth  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  enlightening  the 
conscience,  and  cultivating  die  affections ;  and  '  so  complete  has 
been  the  banishment  of  the  Scriptures  from  all  academic  and 
collegiate  instruction,  that  one  might  almost  imagine  infidel 
rulers  had  forbidden  its  use.' 

The  arguments  he  adduces  to  show  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  and  the  importance  of  a  change,  claim  the  attention  of 
every  one  engaged  in  education ;  and  we  cannot  do  justice  to 
them  or  to  the  author,  without  presenting  them  in  his  own 
language. 

'  The  negative  influences  exerted  by  the  present  scheme,  on  the  feelingt 
and  opinions,  and  through  them  on  the  entire  character  of  youth,  are  de- 
serving of  notice  ; —  for  they  are  oflen  more  powerful  and  durable,  because 
they  are  silent,  secret,  and  indirect.  If  Teachers  were  to  proclaim  publicly 
and  boldly  to  their  pupils,  that  Religion  was  of  httle  consequence,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  preparation  for  the  business  of  life,  we  should  be 
exceedingly  shocked.  If  the  Instructer  were  to  express  an  opinion,  in  like 
manner  to  the  young,  that  Heathen  Mythology  is  a  preferable  study  to  the 
Bible,  we  should  not  restrain  our  indignation  and  astonishment.  —  How  ex- 
ceedingly, moreover,  would  that  indignation  and  astonishment  be  enhanced, 
if  we  were  to  hear  such  a  sentiment  from  the  ministers  of  tlie  holy,  humble, 
perfect  Jesus,  in  favor  of  a  system,  so  immoral,  and  licentious,  and  indecent, 
aj5  the  Pantheon  of  Paganism  !  And  yet  we  tolerate  practically  very  nearly 
the  same  thing.  What  other  construction  than  this,  can  the  young  put 
upon  the  whole  plan  of  their  education  .'  Are  they  told  that  the  Bible  ie 
the  Book  of  God,  written  by  the  inspired  pen  of  the  Prophet  aod  the 
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Apostle  ?  Tet  this  divine  volume  is  wholly  abandoned,  for  human 
unconnected  with  it.  Are  they  taught  that  there  is  no  God,  but  the  God 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  He  is  their  Creator  and  Governor,  and  is  to  be  their 
Judge,  and  the  Dispenser  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ?  Yet  the 
attributes  of  Jehovah,  as  drawn  by  himself,  are  no  part  of  their  daily  studies; 
while  the  character  and  actions  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  of  Mars  and  Apollo, 
of  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  are  continually  before  them  :  and  they  are 
expected  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  Pantlieon  of  Heathenism,  than  with 
the  Word  of  God.  Are  they  told  that  the  character  of  the  Saviour  is  oi 
more  value,  as  a  noble,  pure,  simple  model,  than  all  the  combined  excel- 
lence of  antiquity  P  Yet  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  that  Redeemer  form 
no  part  of  their  daily  education ;  but  they  are  required  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  those  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  demi-gods  and  heroes,  of 
Paganism. 

*  Perhaps  they  are  required  to  study  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 
And  yet  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  never  opened  :  and  those  infallible, 
surprising  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which 
constitute  the  living  witness  Within  them,  and  can  be  discovered  only  in 
themselves,  are  sealed  up  from  their  view.  Is  it  possible  that  such  things 
have  no  influence  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  youth  ? —  Can  they  respect  the 
Bible  and  its  religion,  and  its  ministers,  and  the  services  of  the  House  of 
God  as  they  ought,  when  such  contradictions  are  ever  before  their  eyes? 
Can  they  know,  and  love,  and  serve  God,  as  they  ought ;  can  they  acquire 
the  Christian  temper  and  character ;  can  they  rightly  estimate  their  duties 
to  their  fellow-men,  as  children  of  a  common  parent,  and  brethren  of  one 
&mily,  when  the  only  standard  of  duty,  and  usefulness,  and  happiness,  is 
thus  carefully  excluded,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  education  P ' 

Mr  Grimke  places  this  course  in  contrast  with  that  pursued 
by  Mahometans.  The  Koran  forms  a  prominent  book  in  their 
course  of  education,  and  '  they  value  it  too  highly '  to  counter- 
act its  influence  on  the  minds  of  their  youth,  '  by  mingling  it 
with  the  false  and  corrupt  mythology  of  Grecian  verse.*  But 
Christians  not  only  expose  their  youth,  during  the  greater  part 
of  their  early  life,  to  die  constant  influence  of  Pagan  authors, 
but  these  *  are  constituted  almost  the  vicegerents  of  education^  in 
history  and  eloquence^  in  rhetoric,  poetry ^  and  morals.^ 

The  great  objection  which  is  urged  against  this  course,  is, 
that  it  would  lead  to  sectarianism.  The  author  of  this  address 
maintains  that,  on  the  contrary,  no  otlier  means  would  be  so 
effectual  to  suppress  this  spirit. 

*  But  let  the  Bible  be  a  part  of  the  education  common  to  all,  and  christian 
fellowship,  with  its  harmonizing  influences,  would  be  an  early,  an  aJl- 
pervading  element,  in  youthfUl  character.    Hence,  reciprocal  love  and  fer- 
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beanmce,  liberal  sentiments,  and  mutual  respect  and  esteem,  would  be 
interwoven  with  all  the  studies  of  youth ;  and  they  would  learn  insensibly, 
but  indelibly,  experimentally,  though  not  theoretically,  that  Christianity  is 
above  all  sects,  and  the  Bible  above  all  creeds  and  confessions  ;  thai  Religion 
is  pure  and  elevated,  simple,  beautiful  and  affecting,  and  common  to  all.* 


Art.  V.  —  Posture  op  Students. 

Prepared  for  the  Annals  of  Education. 

The  extent  to  which  students  in  this  country  suffer  in  health, 
from  their  sedentary  pursuits,  is  truly  alarming.  There  is  no 
question  that  vigorous  mental  effort,  if  long  continued,  and  not 
interrupted  by  suitable  intermissions,  will  necessarily  tend  strong- 
ly to  derange  the  most  important  functions  of  the  animal  sys- 
tem. It  is  fashionable  at  the  present  time  to  attribute  the 
whole  mischief  to  this  cause.  The  operations  of  the  mind 
acting  through  the  brain  (for  such  is  the  theory),  agitate  and 
exhaust  the  nervous  system.  The  digestive  organs  become 
affected;  —  the  appetite  is  morbidly  increased,  —  and  the  poor 
student,  who  has  exhausted  his  energies  upon  his  literary  la- 
bours, has  no  strength  remaining  for  the  combat  with  this  un- 
natural hunger ;  —  dyspepsia  creeps  in,  and  ere  he  is  aware,  he 
is  linked  for  life  in  her  iron  chains. 

This,  it  is  supposed,  is  the  process  by  which  almost  the 
whole  amount  of  feebleness  and  suffering,  which  students  in 
this  country  undergo,  is  explained.  Unquestionably  it  explains 
a  great  deal  of  it.  Limiting  the  time  of  the  day  allotted  to 
study  —  regular  and  agreeable  exercise  —  recreation  of  mind, 
—  and  temperance  in  food  (we  do  not  mean  famine),  will  un- 
doubtedly do  much  to  remedy  the  evils  which  literary  men 
now  suffer.  The  subject,  however,  of  posture  in  study  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  at  present  receives.  The  following 
simple  principle  seems  to  include  all  which  is  essential  to  avoid 
injury  from  this  source. 

Keep  the  trunk  erect,  and  the  linJbs  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
a  natural  and  easy  position. 

The  trunk  should  be  erect ;  i.  e.  the  student  should  sit  or 
stand  upright,  with  the  chest  open  and  expanded,  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  system  may  have  full  play.     The  limbs,  too,  should 
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ence  to  the  spirit  of  them  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  complaints  of  the  lungs  and  the  digestive  organs, 
by  a  stooping  posture,  on  the  one  side,  and  distortion  and  de- 
formity on  the  other,  from  having  the  writing  arm  and  shoulder 
brought  up  too  high.  Erodore. 


Art.  VI.  —  New  York  State  Convention. 

Address  of  the  State  Convention  of  Teachers  and  Friends  ofEducationj 
held  at  Uttca,  January  12/^,  IWu,  and  IMh,  1831 ; — with  an  Abstract 
of  the  Proceedings  of  said  Convention, 

One  of  the  most  auspicious  signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact, 
that  those  who  have  long  been  occupied  in  teaching,  prescrib- 
ing, and  legislating  almost  solely  for  adults,  are  beginning, 
everywhere,  to  direct  their  attention,  with  deep  interest,  to  the 
rising  generation ;  and  to  collect  in  large  assemblies,  for  the 
express  pui-pose  of  promoting  their  improvement. 

We  have  been  favored  with  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  New  York  State  Convention  of  Teachers  and  friends  of 
Education,  assembled  at  Utica,  in  January  last. 

The  following  were  tlie  officers  of  the  Convention.  Rev. 
Dr  Davis,  of  Hamilton  College,  President;  Messrs  S.  W. 
Taylor  and  H.  Howe,  Vice  Presidents ;  Professor  Yates  and 
Mr  E.  Wilson,  Secretaries. 

Letters  and  communications,  some  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  were  received  and  read  from  tlie  following  gentle- 
men. Rev.  Dr  Proudfit ;  Professor  Eaton ;  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Rev.  Dr  Mott ;  John  J.  Thompson,  Esq. ; 
Professor  Anthon ;  Professor  Griscom ;  Professor  Webster ; 
Rev.  Dr  Yates ;  J.  D.  Hammond,  Esq. ;  Hon.  John  Fine ; 
Messrs  S.  W.  Seton,  and  G.  Lawton ;  W.  R.  Bartlett ;  Benoni 
Smith,  and  W.  C.  Woodbridge. 

In  our  number  for  February,  mention  was  briefly  made  of  the 
convention ;  of  the  committees  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  various  practical  subjects ;  of  the  addresses  of  Professor 
Yates  on  the  Study  of  Civil  and  Municipal  Law,  and  by  Mr 
Holbrook  on  the  Infant  School  System.  We  mentioned  also 
the  subsequent  organization  of  a  State  Lyceum ;  their  s^point- 
ment  of  an  agent  to  traverse  the  State,  and  a  resolution  for 
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calling  a  National  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Education  in 
New  York  city,  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  next.  We  are 
persuaded  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  gratified  with  some 
extracts  from  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

A  committee  appointed  to  consider  tlie  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, reported  the  following  resolution. 

*  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  tlie  Trustees  and  Principals  of 
academies,  high-schools,  and  other  institutions  of  the  same  rank,  the 
establishment  of  Departments  for  qualifying  Teachers,  and  supplying 
the  same  with  suitable  Apparatus.' 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  studies  and  exercises 
proper  for  Common  Schools,  contains  so  many  valuable  ideas 
in  so  condensed  a  form,  that  we  transfer  it  entire  to  our  pages, 
and  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  aid  to  those  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  improvement  on  these  points. 

*  1.  T/^  Stiidies.  As  our  Common  Schools  are  to  furnish  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  with  all  the  education  they  are  to  receive,  ex- 
cept so  much  as  they  obtain  afterwards  by  their  own  unaided  efforts, 
the  system  should  embrace  what  is  necessary  to  qualify  men  for  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  For  this  purpose  we  think  it 
should  include  the  following  subjects,  to  wit:  Reading,  Spelling, 
Writing,  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  a  method  of  keeping  Accoimts,  some  brief  system 
of  Political  Science,  and  some  of  the  simpler  parts  of  the  Natural 
Sciences.  We  are  sensible  that  this  is  too  great  a  variety  of  studies  to 
be  pursued  profitably  in  the  same  school,  and  especially  if  tho  number 
of  pupils  should  be  large,  as  it  is  in  very  many  of  the  district  schools. 
We  would  therefore  observe, 

*  2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  thirty  or  forty  scholars  is 
the  extent  of  the  number  which  can  profitably  compose  a  Common 
School,  under  the  care  of  a  single  teacher.  And  that  where  the  num- 
ber in  any  district  should  exceed  forty,  it  would  greatly  conduce  to 
their  improvement  to  be  divided  into  two  schools,  a  primary  and  secof^ 
dory :  The  primary  school  to  be  taught  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and 
the  simpler  combinations  of  numbers :  The  secondary  school  to  con- 
tinue these  branches  and  embrace  tlie  others  which  have  been  named. 

*  3.  Exercises.  Your  committee  think  the  exercises  should  be  adapt- 
ed to  call  into  action  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils,  and  teach 
them  by  independent  investigation  to  arrive  at  conclusions  for  them- 
selves which  shall  be  accordinor  to  truth.  They  should  not  waste  their 
time  in  loading  the  memory  with  what  is  not  understood.  In  reading, 
they  should  not  be  suffered  to  pronounce  words  without  a  knowledge 
of  their  meaning.  Learning  to  spell  several  thousands  of  detached 
words,  without  understanding  their  signification,  we  regard  as  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  labour.  In  arithmetic  we  think  children  can  be 
very  early  instructed,  and  derive  much  valuable  improvement,  by  the 
help  of  sensible  objects,  without  being  burdened  with  rules  above 
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them  can  see  each  other,  the  instructer  has  a  fuD  view  of  all  his 
pupils.'  'Into  a  school-room  of  tliis  description,'  they  add, 
*  any  one  constructed  upon  the  ordinary  plan  is  easily  converti- 
ble.' 

The  proceedings  of  the  State  Lyceum,  which  was  subse- 
quently formed,  were  substantially  given  in  a  former  number. 

The  Address  to  tlie  People  precedes  tlie  Abstract  of  the 
doings  of  the  Convention.  A  desire  to  extend,  as  far  as  in  our 
power,  sentiments  which  we  deem  equally  applicable  to  other 
States  as  to  New  York,  will  be  our  only  apology  for  the  length 
of  the  extracts. 

*  It  was  manifest  to  the  Convention  that  the  blame  of  whatever  de- 
fects did  exist  in  our  common  schools  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  our  State  ;  neither  did  it  appear  that  the  evil 
lay  in  the  system  itself,  as  recommended  by  the  state,  but  rather  in  the 
apathy  of  the  people,  and  their  neglect  of  the  advantages  it  presents, 

*  The  design  of  the  Convention,  therefore  was,  not  to  dictate  to  the 
legislature  a  method  of  reform,  but  rather  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  the  all  important  subject,  and  secure  their  exertions  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  growing  offspring. 

'  Such  features,  however,  as  appeared  to  the  Convention  defective 
in  the  detail  of  the  system  of  common  schools,  have  been  modestly 
pointed  out,  with  such  suggestions  of  improvement  as  they  were 
enabled  to  offer. 

*  The  grand  sources  of  deficiency  in  education  by  common  schools, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention,  are  tliese  :  — 

*  The  poverty  of  qualification  in  the  teachers,  with  their  frequent 
change. 

*■  The  short  space  in  the  year  during  which  the  schools  are  general- 
ly taught 

The  great  numbers  of  scholars,  with  a  variety  of  studies  assigned  to 
one  teacher. 

*  The  absence  of  mental  cultivation. 

'The  deficiency  of  qualified  teachers  arises  not  so  much  from  the 
dearth  of  persons  capable  of  instructing  in  conmion  schools,  as  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  pittance  afforded  them  by  the  parents  of  their 
pupils.  Notwithstanding  the  very  liberal  provisions  of  the  State,  it  is 
lamentably  true,  that  few  branches  of  industrious  pursuit  are  so  badly 
rewarded  as  the  honorable  employment  of  instructing  our  youth ;  and 
tliat  teacher  is  the  most  eagerly  sought  after  who  will  teach  at  the 
cheapest  rate  —  not  in  the  most  successful  manner. 

*  The  poor  advantages  still  remaining  are  rendered  still  poorer  by 
the  great  number  of  scholars  imposed  upon  the  same  teacher,  and  the 
brevity  of  the  term  allotted  to  their  employment,  many  of  the  schools 
being  closed  six  and  even  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  same  miser- 
able and  mistaken  economy  prevents  tlie  construction  of  school-houses 
upon  proper  models,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  books  and  other 
apparatus  of  instruction. 
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On  thcL  Monitorial  and  Infant  School  Systeins^  we  find  the 
following  remarks. 

*  The  Monitorial  System,  with  some  restrictions  and  modifications 
would  greatly  multiply  the  advantages  of  instruction ;  and  tliat  sys- 
tem of  inductive  education,  the  developement  of  tlie  mental  faculties, 
80  successfully  introduced  in  Infant  schools,  properly  applied,  would 
lighten  many  an  hour  of  the  schoolboy's  irksome  labour  in  committing 
to  memory  words  to  him  unintelligible,  and  rules  whose  principles  he 
seeks  in  vain  to  comprehend,  while  faculties  which  may  be  dormant 
forever  under  the  present  system,  would  be  drawn  forth  into  joyous 
and  useful  action.' 

The  economy  of  improvements  in  education  is  tlius  advert- 
ed to. 

*  The  ease  with  which  the  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences  might 
be  imparted  by  specimens  and  illustrations  from  the  vast  cabinet  and 
laboratory  of  Nature,  renders  their  entire  neglect  in  our  common 
schools,  still  more  to  be  deplored  ;  and  the  Convention  earnestly  de- 
sire and  recommend  their  hnmediate  introduction. 

*  A  judicious  reform  woyild  be  highly  economical.  One  quarter's 
instruction  from  a  competent  teacher,  would  be  of  more  real  value 
than  that  of  a  year  as  now  afforded  ;  and  the  advantage  of  continuous 
instruction  over  the  present  interrupted  systems,  incalculable.  In- 
deed, money  paid  to  an  incompetent  teacher  would  be  much  better 
applied  if  cast  into  the  sea ;  for  under  him  the  child  acquires  habits  of 
inconsideration  and  incorrectness,  lasting  as  life.' 

We  close  witli  the  following  paragraph. 

'  The  question  has  been  asked  among  us,  again  and  again  —  How 
shall  we  present  these  considerations  to  the  minds  of  the  people  ? 
How  arouse  them  to  action  ?  These  sheets  may  meet  the  eyes,  and 
we  hope  command  tlie  attention  of  men  of  science  and  literature ;  of 
those  whose  superior  advantages  have  enrolled  them  already  among 
the  friends  of  education ;  but  how  will  their  contents  be  communicat- 
ed to  the  many,  that  tlie  work  of  reform  may  be  accomplished  ?  The 
Convention  have  been  enabled  to  devise  no  better  method  than  that 
already  adopted  by  several  other  states  — the  formation  of  a  General 
Society  or  Lyceum  for  tlie  purpose,  with  branches  in  every  county, 
and  subordinate  branches  in  every  town ;  through  which,  and  by 
which,  as  by  arteries  and  veins,  information  may  be  gathered  from, 
and  communicated  to,  every  portion  of  our  state ;  thus  shall  we  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  counsel  and  co-operation,  and  bless- 
ing and  blessed,  bring  home  to  every  man  each  vsiluable  result' 


Kote.  —  Since  this  article  went  to  press,  we  have  received  the  communi- 
cation of  a  '  Member  of  the  Convention,*  who  complains  that  our  former 
notice  would  lead  to  misapprehension  on  some  points.  We  trust  the  present, 
more  complete  account,  will  remove  any  which  may  have  arisen.  We  shall 
always  be  happy  to  have  errors  of  this  kind  noticed. 
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Art.  VII.  —  Legislative  Provisions  for  Schools. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Committet  of  the  Lffrislature  of  Maryland,  appointed 
to  tn-nt  and  inspect  the.  Seminary  of  the  Primary  School  in  the  City 
ofJhmapolis,     Annapolis,  1830. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Kentucky.     Second  edition.   2000  copies.    1830. 

Prpparud  fur  the  Auiial;!  of  Eduration. 

There  is  one  difTiculty  intrinsic  and  peculiar  to  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  eng;aged.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  inen  can 
be  persuaded  of  the  value  of  knowledge  hejore  they  have  actu- 
ally acquired  it.  Educated  men  prize  higlily  enough  tlie  men- 
tal cultivation  which  they  have  attained ;  but  the  ignorant  can 
be  convinced  by  no  arguments  and  no  persuasion,  tliat  intel- 
lectual treasures  are  of  any  real  value.  It  is  not  so  with  other 
acquisitions.  A  poor  man  will  labour  as  dilijEjently  to  acquire 
wealth  as  the  rich  to  retain  or  increase  it.  The  obscure  and 
the  humble  may  be  induced  to  aspire  as  eagerly  to  power  as 
he  who  has  half  ascended  the  ladder ;  but  the  ignorant  seem  to 
linger  in  the  dark,  as  if  tlieir  motto  was,  the  altered  distich, 

As  i^onmce  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

The  reason  for  this  discouraging  state  of  the  case  is,  that  otlier 
objects  of  })ursuit  can  be  seen  and  appreciated  before  they  are 
acquired,  but  knowledge  cannot.  Tlie  palace  and  the  gardens, 
and  the  various  luxuries  which  wealth  enjoys,  appear  even 
more  magnificent  to  the  homeless  wanderer  who  gazes  upon 
tliem,  than  to  the  lordly  possessor ;  and  tlie  sweets  of  power 
were  probably  as  distinct  and  vivid  in  the  conceptions  of  Napo- 
leon the  cadet,  as  of  Napoleon  tlie  emperor.  But  knowledge 
has  few  prospective  allurements ;  it  seldom  appears  valuable 
untD  it  is  really  acquired. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  efforts  to  establish,  for  the  first  time 
among  any  people,  the  means  of  education,  are  always  attended 
with  so  much  flifficulty.  There  must  be  some  foundation  in 
the  previous  aUainments  of  the  people  in  question,  upon  which 
tlie  philanthropist  can  build ;  and  in  the  thousand  countries 
upon  the  globe  where  this  foundation  does  not  exist,  the  effort 
to  bring  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  general  edu- 
cation, and  to  immediate  and  efficient  ei&rts  to  promote  it,  are 
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almost  entirely  hopeless.  In  all  such  cases  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  gradual  improvement,  instead  of  the  sudden  refor- 
mation which  we  might  desire. 

We  rejoice  to  believe  that  these  remarks  are  not  applicable, 
at  least  in  their  full  extent,  to  our  country.  Imperfect  and 
inadequate  as  our  provisions  for  universal  education  are,  even 
in  the  most  favored  portions  of  our  country,  there  is,  we  hope, 
in  all,  a  disposition  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  great 
object  —  many  able  and  zealous  advocates  are  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  —  and  inquiries  and  efforts  are  making  in 
every  direction,  which  augurs  well  for  their  success.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  important  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  our  country  on  tliis  subject. 

In  a  former  article  on  legislative  provisions  for  education  in 
the  United  States,  we  spoke  of  the  three  methods  for  supporting 
Schools,  generally  adopted,  —  by  means  of  funds  —  by  taxa- 
tion — ^"and  by  a  combination  of  both.  Connecticut  was  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  the  paralyzing  effect  of  providing  for  gratuitous 
mstruction,  without  calling  for  any  effort  on  tlie  part  of  the 
people.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine, 
furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  good  effect  of  the  system  of 
taxation.  Ohio  is  the  only  remaining  Stale  which  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  taxation;  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
affords  none  but  good  indications  of  its  efects.  This  State  has 
begun  to  collect  a  fund,  to  aid  in  this  object,  which  now  amounts 
to  $90,000. 

New  York  has  advanced  more  rapidly  in  the  education  of 
her  youth  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  by  a  combination 
of  bodi  systems,  which  aids  and  rewards  those  who  tax  them- 
selves, and  precisely  in  proportion  to  their  contributions. 

Most  of  die  other  States  in  the  Union  have  adopted  tlie 
plan  of  providing  for  education,  by  means  of  funds  or  annual 
appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury.  The  western  States 
generally  have  a  section  of  land  in  each  township  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  schools,  either  by  the  State  or  the  United 
States,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  any  important  effect  has  yet 
resulted  from  this  provision.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  have 
commenced  the  formation  of  a  school  fund,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  efficient  measures  have  been  tgken  for  the  general 
establishment  of  common  schools. 

Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Pennsylvania,  make 
an  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  free  schools  for  the 
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instruction  of  the  poor.  In  the  three  first  of  these  States,  the 
appropriation  to  this  object  exceeds  forty  thousand  dollars 
annually ;  but  in  a  government  like  oursj  the  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate the  rich  from  the  poor,  is  not  only  invidious  and  injurious 
in  its  consequences,  but  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  system.  On 
this  point,  the  Superintendent  of  common  schools  in  the  State 
of  New  York  observes. 

*  The  radical  difference  between  our  school  system  and  the  proTision  for 
instruction  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vir^nia,  is,  that  ours  embraces  the  whole 
population,  and  theirs  only  tlie  poor.  To  this,  more  tlian  to  any  single 
cause,  may  be  ascribed  tlie  success  of  our  plan,  and  the  failure  of  theirs. 

*  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  promotion  of  public  schools,  remark 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  system  as  follows :  "  We  nave  reserved  hitherto 
our  opinion  of  the  ^reat  and  radical  defect,  the  incurable  evil  which  v 
inherent  in  the  school  svstem  of  Pennsylvania,  a  system  which  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  most  sensitive  and  the  strongest  moral  feelings  of  our  citizem. 
The  feelings  of  the  poorer  classes  will  not  permit  them  to  enrol  themselves 
as  paupers,  in  order  that  their  children  may  receive  their  education  from 
the  charity  of  the  public."  ' 

As  a  comment  on  this  we  may  observe,  that,  of  400,000  children  in  Penn- 
sylvania, there  were  only  150,000  the  last  year,  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
State! 

*  Mr  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  in  his  Discourse  on  Popular  Education,  delivered 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  states,  that  Virginia  and  New  York,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  provided  and  set  apart  a  permanent  fund  for  primary  or 
common  schools.  F ortyfive  thousand  uollars  is  annually  appropriated  in  Vir- 
ginia to  the  counties,  and  the  portion  for  each  county  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  commissioners,  annually  appointed  by  their  respective  courts, 
and  charged  with  the  obligation  of  applying  the  sum  received  by  each  to 
the  education,  by  such  schools  as  may  be  found  to  exist,  of  the  children  of 
those  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  instruction.  The  entire 
number  of  children  benefitted  by  the  application  of  the  fund,  during  certain 
portions  of  the  last  year,  are  but  about  ten  thousand^  being  less  than  a 
moiety  of  the  total  number  reported  to  be  in  a  condition  to  require  for  their 
education  public  aid.' 

New  York,  with  only  double  that  sum,  secures  the  education 
of  500,000  children  !  We  trust  the  experience  of  these  States 
will  prevent  the  extension  of  a  system  so  unsuitable  to  our 
state  of  society. 

Delaware  has  adopted  the  plan  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  has  a  fund  of  170,000  dollars,  but  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  result  it  has  produced,  nor  with  the  manner  tn  which 
it  is  managed.  We  regard  the  last  point  as  one  of  primary 
importance^  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  system  is  of  no  avail 
unless  it  is  thoroughly  carried  into  operation,  and  its  efiects 
carefully  watched.  We  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
school  system  of  New  York  is,  in  no  small  degree,  owing  to  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  devoted  to  it^  and  to  his  energetic  and 
persevering  cf&rts  in  its  superintendence. 
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We  iSnd  an  illustration  of  this  principle  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  With  a  school  fund  of  $240,000,  this  State,  three  years 
since,  had  about  12,000  children  destitute  of  instruction.  A 
law  was  passed  appropriating  $20,000  annually,  to  be  distributed 
on  the  plan  adopted  in  tlie  State  of  New  York,  to  tliose  towns 
which  should  raise  an  equal  amount  by  tax.  But  for  want  of 
some  efficient  agent  devoted  to  the  subject,  tlie  fund  still  re- 
mains dormant ;  and  no  efforts  appear  to  be  made  by  the 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public  bounty. 

The  first  report  before  us  presents  some  of  the  happy  effects 
of  a  different  course.  Maryland  has  appropriated  an  amount  of 
$31,000  annually,  to  the  support  of  schools,  which  we  hope 
will  be  employed  as  *  an  instrument  for  exciting  general  exer- 
tions,' instead  of  a  means  of  paralyzing  the  community,  by 
bestowing  bounty  for  an  object  which  is  not  sufficiendy  valued 
to  call  forth  efforts.  She  has  begun  her  course  of  improve- 
ment by  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools;  and  if  no  other  good  should  result  than  employing  the 
talents  and  activity  of  an  officer  like  Mr  Teackle,  who  now  fills 
that  station,  and  the  production  of  reports  like  this,  presenting 
the  subject  in  all  its  importance,  and  pointing  out  the  existing 
defects  of  the  system,  and  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  an 
object  so  important  as  that  of  providing  for  the  thorovgh  edtxon 
tion  of  every  child  in  the  community,  the  expense  would  be 
amply  repaid,  and  the*  best  security  obtained  for  its  ultimate 
accomplishment.  It  contains  the  report  of  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  of 
which  Mr  Teackle  was  chairman,  and  his  own  report,  as  Super- 
intendent of  common  schools.  In  the  former  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  calculations. 

The  terrene  superficies  of  the  Stale  of  Maryland,  is  10,000 
square  miles,  which  will  give  400  districts  of  five  miles  square. 

The  white  population  of  the  State  is  20  to  the  square  mile, 
if  the  cities  and  large  towns  are  not  included  in  the  estimate. 

The  proportion  of  children  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
is  30  per  centum,  or  six  to  the  square  mile ;  which  will  give 
150  children  upon  the  average  for  each  of  the  districts  men- 
tioned above. 

Competent  teachers  may  be  employed  at  an  annual  salary  of 
300  dollars,  which,  for  400  districts,  gives  $  120,000.  To 
this  an  addition  is  to  be  made  for  the  cities  and  towns,  of  about 
$36,000,  giving  us  $  156,000  per  annum,  as  the  sum  neces- 
sary, in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  for  bringing  the  privileges 
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of  education  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  State.  As 
appropriations  which  have  aheady  been  made  by  the  State, 
yield  $31,000  annually,  a  balance  of  $125,000  is  still  to  be 
provided  for  if  such  a  system  should  go  into  effect. 

The  report  proceeds  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  subject ; 
and,  to  illustrate  the  effect  which  general  education  has  upon 
the  prosperity  of  a  community,  it  quotes  the  following  striking 
passages  from  an  address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  a  Nor- 
mal course  of  lectures  at  Paris. 

'I  have  divided  France  into  two  portions  —  the  Northern,  consisting  of 
?Q  department*),  containing  13,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  and  the  Southern  54 
departments,  with  18,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  13,000,000  of  the  North, 
send  749,846  pupils  to  school ;  and  the  18,000,000  of  the  SouUi  send  375^1. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  out  of  each  million  of  inhabitants,  the  Noith  s^nds 
56,988  children  to  school,  and  the  South,  20,885.  So  that  primary  instruc- 
tion  is  three  times  more  extended  in  the  North  than  South. 

There  are  some  remarkable  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
rountry  resulting  from  this  disproportion. 

'  In  the  North  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  elements,  which 
entirely  prevents  the  cultivation  of  olives,  capers,  lemons,  and  oranges,  and 
scarcely  allows  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  and  the  mulberry  tree,  in  some  of 
the  departments  ;  which  deprives  Normandy,  Picardy,  Artois,  French  Flan- 
ders, and  Ardennes,  of  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  notwithstanding  this  ab- 
sence  of  natural  riches,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  North,  having  more 
instruction,  activity,  industry,  obtain  from  the  soil  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
pay  127,634,705  francs,  land-tax  on  18,692,191  hectaires;  whilst  the  54  de- 
partments of  the  South  only  pay  125,4  li2,9<i9  francs  land-tax  on  a  superficies 
of  34,841,235  hectaires.  Thus,  ror  each  million  of  hectaires  the  public  treasu- 
ry receives  from  Enlightened  France,    6,820,000  francs  land  tax. 

Unenlightened    "         3,5l«),709     "         "      *' 

*  We  will  now  endeavor  to  point  out  certain  indications  of  the  relative  pro- 
gress of  tlie  artH  in  these  two  great  divisions  of  France.  I  have  examined 
the  list  of  patents  from  July  1, 1791 ,  to  July  1, 16^,  and  from  this  it  appears^ 
that  the  thirtytwo  departments  of  enlightened  France  have  obtained  1689 
patents,  and  tlie  fiflytour  departments  of  unenlightened  France,  413  patents. 

Its  influence  on  the  progress  of  ilie  sciences  is  not  less  re- 
markable. 

*  The  colleges  of  Paris  have  afforded  me  another  means  of  forming  a  com- 
parison. The  university  annually  bestows,  on  all  the  colleges  of  Paris  and 
Versailles,  an  immense  number  of  prizes,  second  prizes,  and  accessits.  In 
the  University  Almanac  are  printed  the  names  of  the  pupils  rewarded,  and 
the  places  of  their  birth.  I  commenced  by  taking  away  all  the  pupils  bom 
in  Paris,  so  as  not  to  give  any  undue  advantage  to  the  Northern  depart- 
ments. I  then  reckoned  separately  —  1st,  all  the  pupils  from  the  thirtyone 
departments  of  the  North,  leaving  out  the  Seine;  2d,  all  the  pupils  from 
the  fiftyfour  departments  of  the  South ;  and  the  following  was  the  striking 
result  ;— 

*  Pupils  rewarded  from  the  31  Northern  departments,  107.  Pupils  rewarded 
from  the  54  Southern  departments,  36.  But  another  fact  has  appeared  to 
me  still  mor«  remarkable.     The  143  rewards  consisted  of  37  prizes  and  106 
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accessitci ;  now,  of  the  37  prizes  granted  by  the  University  to"the  children 
from  the  departments,  33  were  obtained  by  children  from  the  North,  and  4 
by  the  children  from  the  South. 

*  The  Polytechnic  School,  which  is  noted  for  the  equity  of  its  regfula- 
tions,  requires  that  the  pupils  who  offer  themselves,  from  all  parts  of  France, 
us  candidates  for  admission,  should  have  already  acquired  a  considerable 
stock  of  mathematical  and  literary  information.  I  have  examined  the  lista 
of  pupils  admitted  during  the  thirteen  consecutive  years,  and  have  found, 
that  of  1933  pupils  admitted,  123^)  were  sent  from  the  thirtytwo  departments 
of  the  North,  and  700  from  the  fiflyfour  departments  of  the  Soutli. 

*  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  it  is  universally  acknowledged, 
chooses  its  members  with  impartiality  from  the  learned  throughout  the  kmg- 
dom,  offers  a  result  still  more  favorable  to  the  North.  Of  the  65  members 
composing  the  Academy,  46  are  from  the  tliirtytwo  Northern  departments, 
and  17  only  from  the  fitlyfour  Southern  departments.  I  have  reserved,  as 
a  last  mode  of  comparison,  the  rewards  granted  by  government  at  the  peri- 
odical exhibitions  of  the  products  of  natural  industry.  At  the  exhibition 
of  1819,  the  rewards  were  m  the  following  proposition  ;  — 


32  Northern  departments. 
Gold  medals       63 
Silver  medals    136 
Bronze  medals    94 
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54  Southern  departments. 
Gold  medals       26 
Silver  medals     45 
Bronze  medals    36 


107 


The  committee  propose  the  establishment  of  a  central  school 
for  teachers,  and  of  an  agricultural  school,  as  efficient  means  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  Education.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
they  propose  '  that  St  John's  College  shall  assume  the  title  of 
the  Central  School  of  Maryland ;  and  that  in  addition  to  its 
present  means,  it  shall  receive  an  equitable  per  centage  from 
the  appropriate  funds  of  primary  schools,  and  that  the  existing 
Academies  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  general  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, under  the  superintendence  of  the  Central  School,  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  aJl  the  branches  of  learning  which  relate  to 
the  qualification  of  a  teacher,  and  admit,  gratuitously,  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  design  to  become  teachers. 

Many  considerations  are  adduced  by  the  committee  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school,  and  facts  relative 
to  those  now  in  successful  operation  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  are  detailed.  Most  of  the  arguments  are 
already  familiar  to  our  readers.  One,  however,  we  have  not 
seen  often  adduced.  He  infers,  *  the  very  imperfect  state  of  the 
agriculture  of  this  country,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  schools 
for  its  improvement,  from  the  very  far  greater  proportion  of  our 
population  which  is  employed  in  the  production  of  food,  than 
is  common  in  European  countries.' 

*  It  appears  from  the  British  statistical  tables  that  33  per  cent,  of  their 
population  supply  the  country  with  provisions  ;  46  per  cent,  are  engaged  in 
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trade  and  manufactures,  and  that  21  per  cent,  comprise  all  the  unprodac- 
tive  classes.  Our  lost  census  exhibits  a  glaring  and  awful  contrast ;  83  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  are  extended  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  agriculturalists,  and  only  4^  per  cent,  in  trade  and  manufactures.' 

This  dissimilarity  is  indeed  obvious ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
the  more  equal  diffusion  of  property,  the  superior  condition  of 
morals  and  education  among  us,  and  the  exemption  from  the 
many  evils  of  a  crowded  population,  (so  distressing  at  this  mo- 
ment in  England,)  which  are  connected  with  tliis  less  lucrative, 
but  we  believe  less  corrupting,  employment  of  our  yeomanry. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
appended  to  the  report  of  the  Committee,  contains  many  im- 
portant remarks  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
legislative  acts,  in  reference  to  education,  and  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  methods  of  instruction  in  schools,  which  we  hope 
will  not  be  witliout  effect.  Mr  Teackle  gives  an  extended 
account  of  the  monitorial  system,  and  recommends  its  adoption 
in  large  schools.  He  urges  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  of  rendering  instruction  intelligible,  and 
thus  agreeable  to  the  child  ;  and  proposes  the  extension  of  the 
course  of  studies  in  our  common  schools,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  civil  and  political  institutions  of  our  country.  We  regret 
that  our  limits  only  permit  us  at  present  to  notice  cursorily  this 
valuable  document,  and  cordially  hope  that  the  enlightened 
views  of  tlie  Superintendent  may  be  duly  appreciated,  and 
that  Maryland  may  take  her  place  among  the  model  States^ 
in  reference  to  education. 

We  derive  no  small  encouragement  in  regard  to  the  future 
progress  of  education  in  Kentucky,  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  the  very  able  letter  of  Mr  Peers, 
which  accompanies  it.  We  have  been  unavoidably  prevented 
from  noticing  it,  but  we  trust  its  extensive  circulation  has  ren- 
dered this  unnecessary.  We  cannot  but  present  the  zeal  of  this 
gentleman  in  visiting  and  examining  tlie  systems  of  the  north- 
ern States,  in  order  to  aid  in  improving  that  of  his  own,  as  an 
example  to  tlie  friends  of  education ;  and  we  have  rejoiced  to 
find  that  his  views,  after  tliis  examination,  correspond  with 
those  which  we  have  expressed.  We  would  recommend  his 
letter  as  a  document  almost  indispensable  to  those  who  are 
called  to  act  on  this  important  subject. 

We  could  wish  to  transfer  the  greater  part  of  it  to  our  pages ; 
but  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  do  it  justice  ;  and  we  trust  its 
extensive  circulation  has  rendered  it  familiar  to  our  readers. 
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Art.  VIII.  —  Singing  in  Schools. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education. 

Sir — I  am  not  a  singer.  That  is  to  say,  I  was  pronounced, 
very  frequently  in  early  life,  void  of  any  natural  ear  or  voice 
for  music.  In  the  course,  however,  of  my  childhood  and 
youth,  I  caught,  by  repeatedly  hearing  them,  a  few  of  the 
more  common  tunes,  and  would  occasionally  join  in  singing 
them. 

When  I  commenced  my  school,  one  or  two  gendemen, 
interested  in  my  plans,  expressed  a  desire  that  I  might  have 
singing  in  my  school,  together  with  the  other  devotional  exer- 
cises, at  its  close.  '  I  believe,'  said  an  intelligent  gendeman  to 
me,  *  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  children  might  learn  to 
sing  if  they  were  properly  taught,  and  I  think  that  a  daUy 
opportunity  to  practice  would  be  of  very  great  assistance.'  Ta 
this  I  could  only  reply,  '  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  ta 
adopt  the  plan  you  recommend,  but  I  am  not  a  singer  myself^ 
and  it  is  of  course  out  of  the  question.' 

*  Do  you  not  sing  at  all  ? ' 

*  Very  litde.  I  have  not  sufficient  skill,  however,  to  give 
the  pitch,  and  lead  in  the  music,  which  it  would  be  essential, 
that  I  should  do,  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  plan.' 

The  conversation  only  led  me  to  regret  the  more  my  want 
of  musical  skill,  and  the  subject  passed  from  my  mind.  A  fe\r 
weeks  after,  however,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  one  or  twa 
voices  singing  a  hymn  together  in  the  recess.  I  listened,  and 
observed  that  it  was  Greenville,  a  very  simple  and  beautifiil 
air,  which  all  who  have  visited  infant  schools  will  recollect. 
The  thought  struck  me,  that  it  was  possible  that  the  number  of 
singers  among  my  pupils  might  be  larger  than  I  had  supposed* 
I  accordingly  in  a  day  or  two  proposed,  that  all  who  could  sing, 
should,  at  a  certain  recess,  take  their  places  at  a  particular  seat, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  some  music.  To  my  surprise,  about 
a  dozen  came  together.  We  sang  several  tunes,  and  I  began 
to  hope  that  we  might  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  close  the 
school  with  sacred  music,  with  less  difficulty  than  I  had  at  first 
anticipated.  I  proposed  such  meetings  fireqiiendy  in  the  re- 
cesses ;  the  number  of  singers  increased.  Some,  who  did  not 
join  us  at  first  for  want  of  confidence,  soon  came,  listening  at 
first,  and  singing  afterwards.     We  had  at  first  some  difficulty 
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in  finding  a  chorister ;  but  this  grew  less  and  less,  until  at  last 
it  was  proposed  to  have  a  hymn  sung  at  the  close  of  the  school. 
The  experiment  was  tried,  and  succeeded.  The  scholars 
chose  by  ballot  a  committee  of  diree,  who  were  to  propose 
tunes,  and  one  of  whom  was  to  give  the  pitch. 

This  giving  tlie  pitch  was  at  first  somewhat  dreaded.  The 
committees  served  only  for  a  short  time,  and  new  ones  were 
appointed ;  so  that  at  last,  several  pupils  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  we  ceased  to  find  difficulty.  I  made  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a  cheap  instrument,  by  which  the 
pitch  could  be  given,  but  in  vain.  Some  that  I  tried  did  not 
answer  the  purpose,  and  others,  none  of  us  had  skill  to  use. 
We  however  succeeded  at  last,  without  them,  in  having  a  hymn 
from  llie  Sabbath  School  hymn  book,  which  was  tlie  collec- 
tion we  used,  sung  each  day  at  tlie  close  of  our  exercises. 
Perhaps  one  third  of  my  pupils  were  accustomed  to  join  in 
the  song. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  die  Convention  of  Teachers 
assembled  in  Boston,  at  which  you.  Sir,  delivered  a  lecture 
upon  the  subject  of  vocal  music,  as  a  branch  of  common  edu- 
cation. The  facts  there  slated  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  many  teachers,  and  induced  me  to  devote  much 
more  attention  to  the  subject  than  I  have  hitherto  done.  Thus 
far  it  had  been  merely  an  exercise  at  the  close  of  the  school. 
I  now  resolved  to  examine  the  theory  of  Music,  and  to  make  it 
a  subject  of  Instruction.  The  elements  of  the  science  may  be 
understood  without  an  ear  or  voice,  almost  as  readily  as  with. 
It  is  purely  a  madiematical  study  ;  and  the  following  exercises 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  of  the  system 
were  explained  to  my  pupils. 

Teacher.  (Waving  the  hand  in  the  air).  '  Does  this  motion 
produce  any  sound  ? ' 

Scholars.  '  No,  Sir.' 

*  If  I  move  it  quicker,  backwards  and  forwards,  still  it  does 
not  produce  any  sound.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of  my  hand, 
I  were  to  take  a  bar  of  steel,  and  fasten  one  end  into  the  table ; 
then  draw  the  other  end  to  one  side,  and  let  it  fly  back,  it 
would  move  from  one  side  to  the  other  m  a  very  quick  vibra- 
tion.    Would  this  produce  any  sound  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Sir ;  a  humming  noise.' 

'  What  is  the  difierence  between  this  motion  and  tliat  of  my 
hand?' 

'  It  is  quicker.' 
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'  Do  you  know  how  rapid  the  motion  must  be  to  produce 
sound  ? ' 
-     A  pause.     Some  answer,  '  No,  Sir.' 

l^eacher.  '  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  I  recollect  to  have 
seen  it  stated  in  some  book,  that  die  smallest  number  of  vibra- 
tions whicli  would  produce  sound  has  been  ascertained.  In 
what  books  can  we  look  to  ascertain  ? ' 

'The  Encyclopedia.' 

'  Yes,  I  should  tliink  we  might  ascertain  from  some  Ency- 
clopedia.    How  many  of  you  can  have  access  to  one  ? ' 

Several  hands  were  raised,  and  the  individuals  promised  to 
kx)k,  and  to  report  on  the  next  day.  Some  of  the  pupils,  and 
myself  also,  ascertained  from  separate  authorities  mat  the 
smallest  velocity  of  vibration,  which  would  produce  musical 
sound,  is  twelve  and  a  half  per  second,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber audible  is  6400  per  second. 

Pupils.  '  How  can  they  ascertain  these  numbers  ? ' 

'  There  are  two  methods ;  both  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
curious,  which,  however,  I  must  not  stop  now  to  explain.  You 
can,  however,  recollect  tlie  facts.  Now,  if  I  should  have  a  bar 
of  steel  vibrating  at  tlie  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  seconds,  should 
you  hear  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Sir.' 

*  Would  it  be  a  high  sound  or  a  low  one  ? ' 

'  Very  low.' 

'  Yes,  it  would,  a  very  low  hum.  You  could  barely  per- 
ceive tliat  it  was  a  sound.  If  now  I  take  another  bar  of  steel, 
and  so  adjust  it  tliat  it  shall  vibrate  twice  as  fast,  how  many 
vibrations  in  a  second  would  it  give  ?  * 

'  Twenty  five.' 

'  How  many  vibrations  of  tlie  second  would  there  be  for 
ever}'^  one  of  the  first  ? ' 

'  Two.' 

'  Yes.  So  you  see  they  would  correspond  at  every  other 
vibration.  Is  it  possible  for  any  two  bars  to  correspond  in 
vibrating  more  closely  dian  this  ? ' 

'No,  Sir.' 

'  Some  persons  at  first  think,  that  if  one  vibrates  thirteen 
times  when  the  other  vibrates  twelve  and  a  half,  they  will 
coincide  more  nearly  ;  but  you  will  see  at  once  that  in  this 
case,  tliey  do  not  coincide  except  at  the  thirteenth  pulsation, 
whereas  if  one  vibrates  twenttjfive,  while  the  other  does  twehre 
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and  a  half,  they  correspond  every  second  beat.  Now  lit  is 
found  tliat  tlie  two  sounds  produced  by  two  bars  vibrating 
one  twice  as  fast  as  the  other,  unite  and  coalesce  more  com- 
pletely, and  more  pleasantly,  than  any  other  sounds ;  and  one 
of  tliese  is  called  ihe  octave  of  the  other.  Now  bow  many 
vibrations  in  a  second  would  produce  a  sound  an  octave  above 
the  one  vibrating  twentyfivc  times  ? ' ' 
'  Fifty.' 

*  What  number  of  vibrations  would  produce  an  octave  above 
that  ? ' 

*  One  hundred.' 

*  The  next  would  be  200  in  a  second ;  the  next  400  ;  then 
800 ;  then  IGOO ;  then  3200,  and  last  G400.  This  makes  in 
all  nine  octaves,  in  which  is  included  the  whole  compass  of 
musical  sound.  Beyond  that  number  tlie  sound  becomes 
inaudible. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Art.  IX.  —  Practical  Lessons. 
1.  On  Economy  in  TrAcniNo  English  Grammar. 

Mr  Editor  —  The  course  of  Practical  Ijcssons  on  Gram- 
mar, an  account  of  which  has  been  |)ul)]is]]ed  in  the  recent 
numbers  of  the  Annals,  together  with  another  similar  experi- 
ment, fidly  satisfied  ine  of  the  truth  of  an  opinion  I  had  long 
entertained,  that  Granmiar,  like  many  other  sciences,  may  be 
most  effectually  taught  by  the  aid  of  sensible  objects.  In 
closing  tliese  lessons  I  have  some  observations  to  make  on  the 
common  modes  of  instruction. 

In  a  public  address,  delivered  some  time  since  before  a 
Lyceum  in  Worcester,  a  gentleman  obscr\Td  that  he  could  dis- 
tmctly  recollect  committing  his  grammar  to  memory  the  ttoen- 
tieth  time!  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  children  to 
recite  it,  in  course,  ttco  or  three  times.  In  many  of  our  schools, 
a  portion  of  the  day,  through  the  greater  part  of  one  winter 
term  of  three  or  four  months,  is  devoted  to  comnu'tting  to 
memory  the  rules  and  definitions  of  Etymology. 

Now  if  the  purpose  of  English  Grainmar  be  to  teach  the  art 
of  speaking  and  writing  our  native  language  correctly,  I  do  not 
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hesitate  to  say  that  the  pupil  is  no  nearer  the  object  of  pursuit, 
when  he  has  learned  to  recite  the  whole  of  Etymology  perfectly, 
than  before  he  commenced  his  labours.  •  This  time,  tlierefore, 
I  cannot  but  consider  as  lost.  I  am  aware  tliat  many  com- 
mence with  parsing  in  the  first  place,  on  tlie  plan  of  Greenleaf, 
but  diis  does  not  very  materially  alter  die  case,  since  the  defi- 
nitions  and  rules,  in  the  very  language  of  die  book,  are  still 
required  to  be  fixed  in  die  mind.  It  is  die  studying  that  which 
gives  no  pleasure,  because  it  gives  no  information,  which  cre- 
ates a  dislike  for  grammar,  as  lasting  as  life ;  and  makes  even 
the  sight  of  the  book  odious  to  the  pupil.  But  my  cliief  pup- 
pose  at  the  present  time  is  to  present  you  some  calculations, 
which  seem  to  me  to  prove,  decidedly,  that  the  common  method 
of  pursuing  Uiis  branch  is  a  very  great  failure  in  point  of 
economy. 

The  average  dme  devoted  to  committing  grammar,  as  it  is 
called,  to  memory,  is  at  least  one  month  to  each  pupil  con- 
cerned ;  and  this  time  is  entirely  lost.  New  England  contains 
1,954,562  inhabitants,  about  one  fourdi  of  whom  are  between 
four  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  One  scholar  in  ten,  of  those 
who  attend  school,  it  is  believed,  commences  the  study  of 
grammar  every  year.  The  amount  of  time  spent,  and,  as  I  con- 
ceive, lost,  is,  at  this  rate,  48,864  months  annually ;  equivalent 
to  4072  years.  The  time  of  pupils  at  school,  including  board, 
expense  of  clothing,  wear  of  books,  paying  the  instructer,  &c. 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
week.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  estimated  h 
lower.  The  value  of  the  lime  would  thus  be  317,616  dollars. 
A  great  sum  for  New  England  alone  to  waste  in  one  year,  in 
this  single  department  of  instruction.  Let  this  waste  be  re- 
peated every  year  for  30  years  and  the  amount  is  nearly  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 

If  these  estimates  be  well  founded,  who  will  hesitate  to  admit 
that  a  reform  in  this  branch  of  education  is  imperiously  de- 
manded ;  Let  us  lay  aside  the  irksome  practice  of  tasking  the 
memory  with  language  which  cannot  possibly  be  understood, 
and  which,  if  understood,  could  be  of  no  service  at  the  time 
when  it  is  acquired.  Let  us  leave  books,  and  rules,  and 
abstract  definitions,  for  more  advanced  pupils,  and  teach  Ety- 
mology, as  it  ever  ought  to  be  taught,  by  means  of  sensible 
objects,  diagrams,  &c.  Then  the  pupil  will  take  an  interest  in 
hi9  studies,  for  he  will  understand  them,  and  what  he  learns 
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idD  be  remembered.  The  condensed  form  m  which  Practical 
Lessons  necessarOy  appear,  will  barely  serve  as  a  hint  to  those 
who  are  already  pursuing  a  similar  plan,  or  are  convinced  of 
its  necessity. 

2.  Reading. 

Op  those  children  who  attend  our  primary  schools,  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  receives  instruction  in  the  ^  of  reading 
in  a  more  rational  manner,  than  if  he  were  required  to  read 
firom  some  work  in  the  Latin  language.  The  remedy  for  this 
evil  is  to  furnish  pupils  witli  reading  lessons  which  they  can 
either  understand  at  first  view,  or  by  a  reasonable  measure  of 
study.  Perhaps  this  remark  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing example. 

I  would  ask  them  to  take  their  slates  and  pencils,  (for  no 
scholar  should  be  without  these),  and  write  words  whicli  they 
fiilly  understand,  such  as  gretn,  sweet,  and  hot.  Or  if  the 
names  of  objects  instead  of  qualities  were  preferable,  I  would 
require  them  to  write  the  names  of  pei-sons  or  things  with 
which  they  were  already  more  or  less  familiar.  I  usually 
prefer  the  names  of  qualities  at  first. 

Instructer.  *  Now,  children,  you  may  write  upon  your  slates, 
what  you  know  about  green.  You  have  seen  things  which 
were  green,  have  you  not  ? '  1^^  FvpiL  *  Oh,  yes ;  the  grass 
is  green ;  the  window  curtains  are  green,  and  the  trees  are 
preen.'  2d  Pupil,  *  My  father  has  a  ])air  of  green  spectacles.' 
Inst.  *  Very  well ;  and  you  can  think  of  many  more  things 
which  are  green,  can  you  not  ? '  \st  Pupil.  *  I  have  a  pair 
of  green  sHppers.'  ^d  Pupil.  Oli,  yes,  and  my  cloak  has 
green  in  it.'  Inst,  *  I  am  dehghted  to  find  you  can  think  of 
so  many  things  which  are  green.  Do  you  love  to  think  ? ' 
All.  *  Oh,  yes.'  Inst.  *  Well,  I  should  hkc  to  have  you 
write  down  upon  your  slates,  some  of  your  thoughts  alx)ut 
what  is  green.'  ist  Pupil,  ^  I  shall  not  know  what  to  write.' 
hut  *  But  you  knew  what  to  say  just  now,  when  I  inquired 
if  you  knew  of  any  thing  that  was  g;reen.  Could  you  not 
have  written,  as  well  as  said  it  ? '  2d  Pupil,  (laughing).  *  But 
may  I  write  about  father's  green  spectacles  ? '  Inst,  '  Cer- 
tainly, if  you  wish  to  do  so.' 

They  go  to  work  with  eagerness.  Their  efforts  will  be 
somewhat  confused  and  irregular  at  first,  but  practice  will  make 
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them  improve  rapidly.  Children  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  write  and  read  siniultaneously,  from  the  time  they  learn  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  draw  the  first  circle  or  parallel, 
will  find  little  difficulty.  Those  who  were  never  required  to 
write  before,  wnll  find  more  difficulty.  Still,  I  have  ever 
found  them  able  to  form  something  like  printed  letters  at  the 
first  effort ;  and,  however  inaccurate  or  rude  their  conceptions 
of  the  form  of  a  letter  are,  if  they  understand  it  themselves, 
the  purpose  is  answered,  and  great  caution  should  be  used  not 
to  discourage  them. 

When  they  have  finished  their  sentences,  they  are  permit- 
ted to  read  them  aloud.  These  little  reading  lessons,  being 
of  their  own  construction,  are  understood.  I  do  not  mean 
tliat  they  are  able  to  affix  dictionary  definitions  to  all  of  the 
w^ords,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  understand  their  use 
in  a  measure.  And  such  being  the  fact,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  they  will  read  in  the  tones  of  natural  and  familiar  conver- 
sation. In  teacliine,  reading  on  this  plan,  spveral  unportant 
points  are  secured  with  more  certainty  than  in  any  other  man- 
ner. 1.  They  are  all  kept  constantly  occupied.  2.  They 
are  pleased  with  their  employment.  3.  Tliey  are  acquiring 
none  of  those  bad  habits  in  reading  which  are  so  common,  viz : 
Indistinctness  of  articulation  ;  drawling  monotony,  &;c.  4.  All 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  brought  into  exercise  in  a  proper 
and  healthful  manner.  Attention,  comparison,  judgment,  are 
developed,  as  well  as  memory.  5.  For  the  pupils  to  form 
tlieir  own  readmg  lessons,  and  thus  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
make  their  own  books,  in  tlie  early  stages  of  instruction,  is  no 
small  gain  in  point  of  economy. 

But  which  of  tliese  points  is  secured  in  reading  the  easy 
lessons,  as  they  are  called,  in  most  of  our  reading  books  ?  Take 
for  example  die  easiest  lessons  in  the  American  Spelling  Book, 
the  American  Preceptor,  tlie  New  Testament,  he.  In  eidier 
case,  every  instructer  knows  too  well  the  great  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  the  attention  of  his  pupils.  They  do  not,  they 
cannot,  understand  them;  and  therefore  they  seldom  take 
pleasure  in  reading. 

It  is  true  we  have  reading  books  of  a  better  character  for 
children  than  these  are,  but  tliey  have  as  yet  found  their  way 
into  comparatively  few  schools.  Such  are  the  Child's  Guide, 
Leavitt's  Easy  Lessons,  Jack  Halyard,  &tc.  But  even  these 
are  not  so  well  understood  by  children  as  autliors  and  instruct-^ 
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ers  often  suppose.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  the  world  to  adapt  written  or  spoken  language  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  young  children,  so  as  to  excite  their  attention,  interest 
their  feelings,  reach  tlieir  understandings,  and  cultivate  the 
heart.  Lessons  which  children  prepare  themselves,  are  far 
less  liable  to  objection  on  tliis  account. 

3.  Lessons  on  Objects. 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  contains  an  interesting 
notice  of  a  book  which  has  recently  been  published  there,  en- 
titled, '  Lessons  on  Objects.'  The  exercises  contained  in  it 
are  such  as  every  mother  can  easily  imitate.  We  give  one, 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

Glass  is  selected  as  tlie  '  object.'  The  pupils  are  arranged 
before  a  black  board  or  a  slate,  and  the  following  conversation 
ensues. 

*  What  is  tliis  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  ?' 

*  A  piece  of  glass.' 

'  Can  you  spell  the  word  glass  ?  (The  teacher  then  writes 
the  word  "  glass  "  upon  the  slate,  which  is  dius  presented  to 
the  whole  class  as  the  subject  ojf  the  lesson.)  You  have  all 
examined  this  glass ;  what  do  you  observe  ?  What  can  you 
say  that  it  is  ? ' 

*  It  is  bright.' 

(Teacher  wTites  tlie  word  'qualities,'  and  under  it,  *It  is 
bright.')     *  Take  it  in  your  hand  and  feel  it.' 

*  It  is  cold.'   (Written  on  die  board  under  the  former  quality.) 

*  Feel  it  again,  and  compare  it  widi  die  piece  of  sponge  that 
IS  tied  to  your  slate,  and  then  tell  mc  what  you  perceive  in  the 
glass.' 

*  It  is  smooth ;  it  is  hard.' 

*  Is  there  any  other  glass  in  the  room  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  the  windows.' 

(The  teacher  closes  the  shutters.)    *  Can  you  see  the  garden, 
now  ? ' 
*No.' 
« Why  not?' 

*  We  cannot  sfee  through  the  shutters.' 

*  What  can  you  say  dien  of  the  glass  ? ' 

*  We  can  see  through  it.' 

'Can  you  tell  mc  of  any  word  which  will  express  this 
quality?' 
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*  I  will  tell  you  then.  Pay  attention,  that  you  may  recollect 
it.     It  is  transparent.' 

In  the  same  manner  the  brittleness  and  other  qualities  of  the 
glass,  are  brought  to  notice.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
other  objects  treated  in  the  same  way.  —  A  Pin.  Lead  Pencil. 
Pen.  Candle.  Chair.  Book,  he.  he.  Any  mother  who 
will  repeat  this  experiment  with  her  young  children,  will  find 
tliat  it  opens  to  her  a  new  and  inexhaustible  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  herself,  and  instruction  to  tliem. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

DOMESTIC. 

Common  Education,  —  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  Asso- 
ciations and  Lyceums  are  forming  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
prominent  object  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  Common  Schools. 
Among  this  number  are  the  Phelps  Education  Societyj  the  Gericva 
Lyceum,  New  York ;  and  the  Addison  County  Lyceum,  Vermont. 
The  latter  is  composed  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  Schools^ 
Instructers  of  Academies,  Members  of  Town  Lyceums,  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  Board  of  Curators  shall  nominate,  and  the  Soci- 
ety shall  appoint.  They  meet  montlily,  and  have  lectures  appropriate 
to  their  leading  object. 

Economy  of  Lyceums,  —  A  writer  in  tlie  Education  Reporter  has 
attempted  to  prove  —  we  think  with  success — tliat  it  would  be  an 
actual  saving  of  the  current  annual  expenses  of  every  town  of  500 
inhabitants,  to  erect  a  Lyceum  at  an  expense  of  1000  dollars,  and 
furnish  it  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  instruction. 

Improvement  in  a  Common  School.  —  A  female  instructer  in  a  com- 
mon school  of  about  forty  scholars,  in  tlie  state  of  Maine,  has, 
during  the  past  winter,  made  several  important  improvements.  She 
has  adopted  something  of  the  Infant  School  System,  and  has  intro- 
duced an  apparatus  for  illustrating  some  of  the  sciences.  The  pupils 
paid  for  the  apparatus.  The  teacher  spends  her  intermissions  at  the 
school-house  with  the  children,  teaching  them  to  sing ;  occasionally 
directing  their  plays,  and  reading  to  them  interesting  stories.  She 
has  also  introduced  the  Education  Reporter  into  her  school,  reads  it 
to  her  scholars,  and  asks  questions  from  it  One  point,  at  least,  has 
been  gained.  The  novelty  of  her  plans  has  drawn  parents  to  the 
school  to  witness  her  proceedings,  who  have  expressed  the  highest 
gratification.  Ed,  Reporter. 

Education  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  —  A  Cincinnati  paper  states  that 
there  are  seventeen  free  schools  in  that  city  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion.   In  one  of  them  there  is  said  to  be  a  class  of  thirty  boys,  who 
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voluntarily  meet  their  indefatigable  teacher  every  morning  before 
breakfuist.     It  is  called  the  hrifrht  and  early  class, 

ZanesvilU  Miencum.  —  A  buildinsr  has  recently  been  erected  in 
Zancsvillc  (Ohio),  dcsi«;nod  for  an  Athcneum,  at  an  expense  of  about 
3000  dollars.  A  j^ood  library  —  many  of  our  best  periodicals  —  and  a 
handsome  cabinet  of  minerals,  have  already  been  secured.  Zanes- 
ville  is  a  flourisliing  town  at  the  falls  of  the  Muskingum  river. 

County  .'hsociation  of  Teachers. — The  Teachers  of  Boardman, 
(Ohio),  assembled  on  the  first  of  February  last,  to  devise  measures 
for  introducing  improvements  into  common  schools.  They  propose  a 
county  meeting  of  teachers  for  Trumbull  county,  and  the  formation 
of  a  Teachers'  Association. 

Legislature  of  Ohio.  —  A  bill  incorporating  a  Seminary  under  the 
title  of  the  School  of  Science  and  Industry,  at  Ashtabula,  a  flourishing 
little  town  on  Lake  Erie,  near  the  outlet  of  Ashtabula  river,  has  passed 
the  senate  of  Ohio. 

A  bill  is  also  under  consideration,  providing  for  the  support  and 
better  regulation  of  common  schools.  Whatever  may  be  its  fate,  and 
however  different  may  be  the  views  of  individuals  on  the  propriety 
of  legislating  on  this  subject,  yet  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  this  and 
other  indications,  that  this  great  and  flourishing  state  is  awake  to 
the  importance  of  primary  education. 

Philadelphia  Institute.  —  A  Board  of  Managers  from  various  denom- 
inations of  Clu-istians  have  established  an  institution  under  the  above 
name,,in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  intended  for  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  religious  improvement  of  young  mechanics.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  in  the  city,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  this  valuable  class  of 
citizens,  many  of  whom  are  chiefly  destitute  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment. Evening  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  Geography,  Philosophy,  and 
tlie  Mechanism  of  the  Human  Frame,  are  delivered  for  their  benefit, 
which  arc  already  attended  by  several  hundreds.  A  large  reading- 
room,  furnished  with  a  valuable  selection  of  useful  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  newspapers,  is  opened,  to  which  they  have  access,  and 
where  tliey  may  profitably  spend  several  evenings  of  each  week.  A 
house  of  worship  is  open  for  them  on  tlie  Sabbath,  where  a  conside- 
rable number  of  tliem  resort.  Tlie  Institution  has  commenced  under 
auspicious  circumstances.  We  deem  it  one  of  the  many  indications 
of  a  better  state  of  things,  with  which  the  age  abounds.  We  hope 
the  liberal  example  of  the  patrons  of  this  institution  will  be  imitated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities. 

Education  of  Children  in  Poor-Houscs.  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  requiring  that  tlie  superintendents 
of  poor-houses  shall  provide  instruction  for  the  children  in  their  es- 
tablishments between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  least  one  quar- 
ter of  the  time.  This  bill,  if  it  should  p:Lss,  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
State,  and  to  the  gentleman  (Mr  Sprague  of  St  Lawrence),  who  intro- 
duced it.  As  things  now  are,  the  children  of  many  poor-houses  are 
left  in  ignorance,  and  consequently  exposed  to  that  course  of  vice, 
which  will  make  them  permanent  inmates  of  the  poor-house.  We 
think  policy,  however,  no  less  than  justice,  would  require  that  they 
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should  have,  at  least,  as  much  instruction  as  other  c}iildren  of  the  dis- 
trict. We  see  not  why  provision  is  not  made  also  for  adult  schools  — 
as  is  done  even  in  many  prisons  of  France  and  Germany. 

Brookjitld  Female  Seminari/,  —  It  is  said  that  the  Female  Classical 
Seminary  in  Brookfield,  Mass.  is  about  to  be  arrang-ed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  embrace  the  recent  improvements  in  government  and  instruc- 
tion. And  what  strikes  us  as  most  interesting  and  worthy  of  univer- 
sal imitation  is,  that  the  two  senior  instructors  are  about  to  visit  our 
principal  Female  Seminaries,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  such  infor- 
mation as  shall  enable  tliem  to  prosecute  their  labours  with  success. 

jKrf.  Reporter. 

MutucU  or  Monitorial  Instruction,  —  From  the  annual  report  of  tlie 
Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  first  district  of  Philadelphia, 
we  learn  that  the  expense  of  each  pupil  who  is  taught  on  the  plan  of 
mutual  instruction  is  four  dollars  a  year  for  tuition,  while  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  it  is  twelve  dollars. 

Results  in  JManval  Labour  Institutions.  —  The  Theoloffical  Semi- 
nary  at  Maryville,  Tennessee,  was  commenced  by  the  purchase  of  a 
farm,  stock,  and  utensils,  for  S3j500.  The  students  arc  employed 
only  in  farming,  and  that  but  one  day  in  the  week.  The  annual  ex- 
pense of  each  scholar  for  board  is  reduced  by  this  to  $25. 

Danville,  Ken.  Fann  and  buildings  cost  $3000.  They  are  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  fifly  persons.  The  students  labour  on  the  farm 
two  hours  each  day,  and  the  expense  of  board  is  reduced  one  half. 

Germantown,  Pa,  The  farm  of  seventytwo  acres,  stock,  &c.,  cost 
$8000.  The  students  are  employed  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  man- 
agement of  horses  and  cattle,  joiner  work,  &,c.  They  labour  four 
hours  every  day  ;  and  in  many  cases  wholly  support  themselves  by  the 
proceeds. 

Encouragement  to  Manual  Ijahour.  —  *  Jonas  King,  now  in  Greece, 
used  to  take  a  piece  of  land  at  the  iialves,  in  summer,  and  chop  wood 
in  winter,  while  he  was  engaged  in  study.  Is  he  a  less  efficient  man, 
than  if  he  had  never  laboured  with  his  hands  ? ' 

J^eiv  Hampshire  Observer. 

Tract  ScJiool  Library.  —  Several  individuals  in  a  district  in  Wol- 
cott,  Conn,  perceiving  the  value  of  libraries  in  common  schools,  and 
encouraged  by  the  cheapness  of  tracts,  have  established  a  library  of 
this  description  for  their  school.  These  publications  are  drawn  every 
Saturday,  and  read  with  much  interest,  both  by  parents  and  children. 

Spirit  of  Improvement.  —  A  Young  Men's  Society  has  been  formed 
in  Hallowell,  Maine,  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  a  useful  library. 

Benevolent  Exertions  for  Libraries  in  Schools.  —  An  instructor  in  a 
district  school  in  Cheshire,  Conn,  expended  more  tlian  one  Imndred 
dollars  of  his  scanty  wages  for  library  and  class  books  for  his  school, 
during  a  period  of  about  two  years. 

Another  instructor  in  tiie  same  region  has  been  for  years  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  a  small  collection  of  books  at  the  commencement 
of  a  term,  and  aflcr  using  them  as  a  library,  presenting  them  at  the 
close  of  the  school  to  his  scholars.    Bbtli  instructers  decerned  libraries, 
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in  district  schools,  indispensable.    In  their  practice,  they  superseded 
the  use  of  otlicr  rewards. 

Meeting  in  favor  of  Sunday  Schools  at  Washington,  —  A  meeting 
was  held  at  tlie  city  of  Washington  on  the  16th  of  February,  to  con- 
sider the  object  proposed  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  of 
supplying  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  Sunday  Schools.  It  was 
very  numerously  attended,  and  conducted,  apparently  with  great  una- 
nimity, by  leading  gentlemen  of  every  political  party. 

The  Hon.  Felix  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Matthew  St  Clair  Clark,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ww\ 
appointed  Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  sent  an  apology  for  not  being 
able  to  attend  the  meeting,  with  his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  institution.  Mr  Wirt  also,  tlie  late  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  sent  a  letter,  assigning  the  reason  wliich  detained  him, 
and  enclosing  a  donation  of  fifty  dollars. 

A  number  of  resolutions  approving  of  the  object,  were  proposed^ 
and  accompanied  with  addresses  by  the  following  gentlemen  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States :  Mr  Whittlesey,  and  Mr  Crane  of 
Ohiq ;  Mr  Coleman  of  Kentucky  ;  Mr  Ilayne  of  South  Carolina ; 
Mr  Freelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey  ;  Mr  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky  ;  and 
Mr  Webster  of  Massachusetts  ;  as  also  by  F.  S.  Key,  Esq.  of  George- 
town, and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Danfortli  and  Walter  Lowrie,  Esq.  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  United  States  Gazette  says  —  *The  most  perfect  harmony 
pervaded  the  meeting,  which  was  eloquently  addressed  by  most  of 
the  gentlemen  who  moved  resolutions.  Mr  Wliittlesey  spoke  for 
some  time  on  the  benefits  of  Sabbath  Schools  in  the  West.  Mr 
Coleman  went  at  large  into  the  importance  of  Sunday  School  instruc- 
tion in  tlie  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  answered  objections  to  Sun- 
day Schools  in  general.  Mr  Hayne  briefly  advocated  the  truth  and 
power  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  declared  the  bible  to  be  the  basis  of 
our  country's  happiness  and  prosperity.  Mr  Wickliffe  bore  his  testi- 
mony to  the  excellent  effects  of  Sunday  Schools  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed. He  deprecated  the  idea,  advanced  either  in  ignorance  or 
malice,  of  a  union  of  Church  and  State  being  the  aim  or  the  conse- 
quence of  these  pious  exertions.  On  the  same  ground,  we  might 
object  to  most  or  all  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  country,  as 
having  this  object  Messrs  Key,  Frelinghuysen,  and  Webster,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  at  length,  in  favor  of  this  plan  of  benevolence, 

Mr  Webster  spoke  of  tlic  legal  provision  made  for  the  mind  even 
by  heathen  legislators ;  but  of  *  the  far  superior  valu^  and  efficacy  of  a 
system  of  instruction  founded  on  the  bible,  that  grand  text  book  for  uni- 
versal commentary,'' 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  see  gentlemen  so  absolutely  and  warmly 
opposed  to  each  other  in  political  sentiments,  meetinij  on  the  subject 
of  bible  education  as  on  common  around ;  and  cordially  promotiuff 
its  extension  as  a  means  of  national  nnprovement  and  happiness ;  and 
it  shows  in  what  light  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  is  viewed 
by  some  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen.  It  is  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  us,  to  see  such  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  ad- 
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vanced  in  the  late  prospectus  of  this  work ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard 
this  meeting  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  benevolent  institutions, 
and  a  most  auspicious  omen  for  the  cause  of  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation, and  the  vigorous,  harmonious  actions  of  those  who  deem  it  the 
basis  of  our  civil  and  political  prosperity. 

Printing  in  Schools,  —  The  New  York  Sentinel  recommends  that 
children  be  taught  to  spell  by  being  required  to  set  types  for  books. 
It  states,  that  a  printing  press  is  used  in  the  Hazel  wood  school,  Eng. ; 
and  that  at  a  school  in  Massachusetts  the  female  pupils  print  a  paper. 

Common  Education.  —  Professor  Eaton,  of  the  Rensselaer  school, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  in  a  communication  to  the  Education  Convention  at  Utica 
maintained,  that  the  Elements  of  (leology.  Botany,  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  may  be  taught  and  understood  in  any  common  school, 
without  any  addition  to  the  time  or  money  now  appropriated  to  them. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  to  report  on  the  subject 
fully  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

Massachusetts  State  Lyceum,  —  This  Institution  was  organized  in 
February.  A  press  of  matter  compels  us  to  defer  a  formal  notice  of 
it  which  we  had  prepared,  until  the  next  montli. 

Prize  offered,  —  The  sum  of  $100  is  offered  in  the  United  States 
Gazette,  for  the  best  system  of  School  Discipline,  Lessons,  &c.  for 
children  under  five  years.  Communications  to  be  sent  to  Roberts 
Vaux,  Philadelphia,  post  paid,  before  August  1st 


FOREIGN. 

Teachers'  Meeting  in  Dublin,  —  The  Irish  teachers  seem  not  to 
adopt  the  rule  which  prevails  in  New-England,  of  excluding  politics 
from  their  meetings.  A  large  meeting  was  recently  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Union.  Various 
speeches  were  made ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  on  motion  of 
Mr  O'Connell,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  these  speeches 
for  the  press,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  work  thus  produced,  a 
class  book  in  the  Irish  schools. 

Collegiate  Education  in  Europe  and  America, — The  number  of  col- 
legiate and  professional  students  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  does  not  exceed  1  in  3,300  inhabitants.  In  western 
Europe  (excluding  Russia  and  Turkey  as  not  being  in  the  same  grade 
of  civilization  with  ourselves),  it  is  1  for  every  2000  inhabitants.  New- 
England  has  only  1  student  to  every  1,200  inhabitants ;  and  its 
most  favored  state  (Massachusetts),  only  1  in  800 — and  New- York 
and  Virginia,  only  1  in  2,800.  Scotland  has  1  student  to  683  inhabit- 
ants—Saxony 1  to  851 —Sweden  and  Norway  1  to  1,700,  and  even 
Austria  1  in  3,708  inhabitants.  The  whole  amount  of  volumes  in  our 
public  libraries  does  not  probably  exceed  400,000 ;  a  number  only 
equal  to  that  of  the  single  University  of  Oxford ;  while  the  libraries  * 
of  Prussia,  with  an  equal,  and  not  a  more  wealthy  population,  have 
more  than  900,000  volumes — those  of  the  city  of  Paris,  more  th&B 
1,200,000— and  those  of  the  imperial  city  of  Vienna,  600,000  volumes. 
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MonUonal  Schools.  —  In  addition  to  the  notices  of  monitorial  schools 
given  in  a  former  number,  we  find  the  following  particulars.  In  Den- 
mark, 2,000  schools  were  established  in  tlie  course  of  four  years.  In 
Sweden,  there  are  more  than  1,800  schools,  in  many  of  which  Music, 
Linear  Drawing,  and  Gymnastics  arc  taught.  They  arc  also  introduced 
into  Spain  and  Sardinia.  The  pro"frcss  of  these  schools  in  France, 
which  was  at  one  time  arrested  oy  the  government,  is  now  rapid. 
This  method  of  instruction  has  been  introduced  into  the  army  and  the 
prisons,  with  the  happiest  effects.  The  French  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Education,  has  forwarded  books  and  necessary  tables  for 
this  system  to  the  principal  countries  of  South  America,  and  to  Hayti, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  forming  schools  at  St  Louis  and  Senegal, 
in  Africa,  which  Uie  native  chiefs  att<?nd.  It  appears  that  there  are 
numerous  schools  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape,  in  Madagascar,  and  in 
the  islands,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  India.  An  interesting  fact 
is  related  of  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  French  monitorial  schools  who 
went  to  Senegal  for  tlie  purpose  of  instructing  the  negroes.  He  saw 
a  poor  captive  in  slavery,  deprived  of  clothing,  and  supplied  his  wants. 
His  mother  came  to  pay  his  ransom,  but  had  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  the  master.  The  young  instructer  paid  the  residue,  and 
the  grateful  captive  offered  himself  to  him  as  a  slave,  but  was  refused. 
The  king  of  Cayor,  whose  subject  he  was,  having  heard  of  this  noble 
action,  sent  an  embassy  to  St  Louis,  to  request  that  the  liberator  of 
the  negro  would  visit  him.  He  lodged  the  instructer  in  his  own 
house,  made  him  sit  at  his  side,  loaded  him  witli  ftivors,  and  finally 
induced  him  to  reside  with  him. 

It  appears  that  the  monitorial  system  has  been  adopted  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  one  of  tlie  first  classical  schools  in  Paris,  and  in  the  College 
of  Meaux,  as  well  as  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  A  Grammar 
School  of  this  character  has  been  founded  in  India  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  which  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  Religion ; 
Language  and  Literature,  ancient  and  modern  ;  Mathematics  ;  Knowl- 
edge of  tlio  Works  of  God  in  Nature ;  Arts  and  Employments  of 
Men ;  History,  and  its  Subsidiary  linmchcs  of  Knowledge. 

Madras,  —  A  Society  has  been  some  time  in  existence  in  Madras, 
similar  to  those  fonned  in  Europe,  for  tiie  publication  of  elementary 
books.  It  has  circulated  groat  numbers  in  tlie  native  languages,  with 
very  favorable  results. 

Efcypi.  —  The  scliool  of  Medicine,  founded  by  Ali  Pacha,  is  fre- 
quented by  more  than  one  hundred  students.  The  printing  press 
which  he  established  at  Cairo,  is  not  loll  in  inactivity.  A  number  of 
treatises  in  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Surgory,  Grammar,  Military  Tac- 
tics, and  the  History  and  Statistics  of  the  country,  have  issued  from 
it ;  and  tiic  young  Egyptians  educated  at  Paris,  have  occupied  them- 
selves in  translating  an  elementary  work,  to  be  printed  tliere  also. 

Calcutta, —  An  effort  is  making  by  the  English  Residents  at  Cal- 
cutta,  to  establish  a  High  School.  Slinres  are  taken  by  subscribers, 
which  are  expected  to  furnish  a  diviflend  from  the  profits  of  the 
school.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  making  arrangements  for  the  es- 
tablislunent  of  an  Infant  School  in  that  city.     We  hope  soon  to  hear 
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of  many  of  these  schools  springing  up  among  the  natives  of  India* 
It  appears  also  that  their  number  is  increasing  in  France,  since  the 
Revolution. 

Royal  Gegoraphical  Society,  —  This  Society,  instituted  in  London 
in  1830,  already  contains  four  hundred  members.  Its  objects  are,  to 
collect,  arrange,  and  publish,  in  a  cheap  form,  such  interesting  facts 
and  discoveries  as  may  be  obtained  ;  to  accumulate,  gradually,  a  library 
of  the  best  books  of  geography,  voyages,  and  travels,  and  a  complete 
collection  of  maps  and  charts,  ancient  and  modern ;  to  prepare  brief 
instructions  for  travellers ;  to  procure  specimens  of  such  instruments 
as  most  useful  while  journeying ;  and  to  correspond  with  otlier  geo- 
grapliical,  as  well  as  philosophical  and  literary  societies  throuffhout  the 
world.  Among  other  objects  contemplated,  are  the  establishment  of 
new  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  upon  philosophical  principles, 
especially  witli  reference  to  its  physical  or  geological  structure,  its 
climate,  races,  languages,  &c. ;  and  the  improvement  of  gazetteers, 
geographical  and  statistical  tables,  and  road  books,  for  different  coun- 
tries. They  meet  twice  a  month.  It  is  also  proposed  to  publish  a 
Geographical  Journal,  in  place  of  transactions. 

British  Cluarttrly  Journal  of  Education, 
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Journal  d'  'Education  a  1*  usage  des  Instituteurs  et  des  Peres  de 
Famille;  public  par  la  Societe  d'  Utilite  Publique  du  Canton  de 
Vaud.     Janvier,  1829. 

Through  the  kindness  of  an  early  friend  to  our  publication,  we  have 
received  the  first  Numbers  of  the  above  periodical,  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  domestic  and  primary  education  in  the  canton  of  Vaud.  The  work 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  practical  details  of  methods  of  instruction, 
founded  on  those  of  Pestalozzi,  and  embracing  the  application  of  monitorial 
instruction  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the  villages  which  compose  the 
canton.  The  general  plan  and  design  of  the  publication  resemble  those  of 
the  French  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  Paris,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  litter  is  still  more  simple  and  elementary  in  its  character,  being 
designed  principally  for  village  schools. 

The  contributions  to  this  interesting  work  seem  to  proceed  chiefly  from 
individuul^r  of  that  enlightened  and  benevolent  class  of  the  Swiss  pastors, 
who  enter  into  the  benign  spirit  of  Pestalozzi's  methods  of  instruction. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  article  furnished  by  teachers  themselves,  reporting 
the  results  of  experiments  in  iristruction  and  government.  Some  of  these 
communications  appear  in  the  form  of  extracts,  from  a  daily  journal  of 
lessons  and  occurrences  in  school,  and  constitute  articles  of  great  value,  as 
records  of  interesting  facts,  relating  to  the  juvenile  mind,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction,  a  species  of  composition  which  we  would  take  thi» 
occasion  again  to  solicit  from  our  correspondents.  The  following  particu- 
lars concerning  the  origin  of  the  work  before  us,  are  derived  from  the  first 
number. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  of  Public  Utility  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  was 
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called  to  the  subject  by  a  memoir  of  Mr  Van-Muyden-Porta,  ar^ng  tha 
importance  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  education.  At  the  next 
general  meeting,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  |jurpo8e  presented  a  report, 
8ie  substance  oi  which  was,  that  any  effectual  effort  trjwards  general  educa- 
tion must  begin  at  the  teachers,  with  a  view  ultimately  to  reach  the  people. 
No  periodical  work  on  education  was  published  nt  that  time  in  Switzerland; 
and  believing  this  on  indispensable  means  for  this  puruose.  the  same  com- 
mittee  subsequently  proposed  the  plan  of  a  Journal  of  education,  wliich  was 
adopted,  and  has  since  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  Society. 

The  exertions  of  the  Society  are  not  meant  to  terminate  hero,  but  are  to 
extend  to  all  practical  measures  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  by  the 
introduction  of  suitable  elementnry  books,  and  approved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  various  measures  adopted  by  the  Society  in  prosecution  of  these 
objects,  seem  to  have  been  entirely  successful.  The  Journal,  in  particular, 
seems  to  be  ably  supported,  in  the  department  of  moral  and  physical,  as 
well  as  intellectual  education. 

Art  without  Science;  or,  Mcn.suration,  Surveying,  and  En- 
gineering, divested  of  the  speculative  principles,  and  technical 
language  of  Mathematics.  By  Anios  Eaton,  formerly  a  Practi- 
cal Surveyor  and  Land  Agent ;  also  Attorney  and  Counsellor  at 
Law,  —  now  Senior  Professor  in  Ren.sselaer  School,  &lc.  6lc 
Second  edition,  much  enlarged.    Albany,  1S30.    8vo.    pp.  96. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  that  every  practical  man  should  understand  fully 
the  tlieory  of  his  art.  This  is,  however,  not  possible  in  all  cases,  and  teach- 
ers must  frequently  teach  jtrocesses  merely,  which  the  pupil  must  imitate 
in  future  life.  This  work  is  admirably  calculated  for  this  purpose.  The 
rules  are  simple,  but  accurate,  and  the  practical  directions  are  given  with 
a  clearness  and  explicitness,  which  arc  rarely  equalled,  and  which  render 
this  book  a  model  in  that  respect.  Such  unequivocal  praise  ought  to  be 
supported  by  proof;  but  we  have  not  room  for  extracts.  Any  teacher,  who 
will  look  at  pa^re  19th  to  :i2d,  and  read  the  description  of  an  actual  survey, 
will  be  satisfied.  It  gives  one  nearly  as  vivid  a  conception  of  the  whole 
scene,  in  all  its  detail,  as  if  it  had  been  actually  witnessed. 

We  cannot  commend  so  strongly  Mr  Katcm's  desire  to  introduce  new 
terms,  —  a  desire  evident  in  almost  all  his  elementary  books.  We  should 
hardly  have  expected,  in  a  book  whose  title  page  professes  that  it  divests 
tlic  subject  of  technical  language,  such  terms  as  rediometry,  Agrometry, 
Orometry,  Udometry,  Ochetology,  Odology,  Mydology,  and  Steriology. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.  Published  under  the  Superin- 
tendence of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
No.  L  January,  1831.    London.    8vo.    pp.  212. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  this  important  work,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  several  articles  of  intelligence.  The  efforts  of  thn  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  especiallv'  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  but  better  known 
in  this  country  by  the  more  republican  name,  Mr  Brougham,  have  attracted 
general  attention.  The  Journal  which  they  have  now  commenced,  will  add 
very  much  to  the  influence  of  the  association.  In  size  and  appearance,  it 
takes  rank  with  the  otlier  quarterly  periodicals  of  England  and  America. 
The  subjects  discussed  are.  University  Education ;  Oxford.  Elementary 
Instruction  in  Scotland,  the  United  States,  Silesia,  Bavaria,  &c.  Educa- 
tion at  Rome ;  —  Gregorian  or  Roman  College.    Medical  School  at  Piris. 
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Dissenting  Academies.  Education  among  the  early  Dissenters.  Poly- 
technique  Scliool  of  Paris.  Edinburgh  Set«sional  School.  Education  in  toe 
Ionian  islands.  To  these  articles  there  follow  a  number  of  Reviews  of 
important  works,  many  of  which  are  connected  with  the  study  of  the 
Classics.     Miscellaneous  notices,  domestic  and  foreign,  close  the  number. 

A  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  By  Capt.  II.  Kater,  Vice  President, 
R.  S.  &LC.  and  the  Rev.  D.  Lardnor,  LL.  D.  &c.  From  the 
London  edition.    Cambridge,  Mass.  18^31.    18nio.    pp  388. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  cursory  examination  of  this  work,  it  is  a  full 
and  thorough  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  is  well  adopted  to  the  use  of  Ly- 
ceums and  Literary  Seminaries,  especially  in  those  hi  which  the  subject  of 
Mechanics  receives  more  attf  ntion  than  is  usually  devoted  to  it,  m  the 
common  text  brmks  in  Natural  Philosophy.  The  views  which  it  presents 
are  scientific,  and  the  principles  are  sustained  by  mathematical  reasoning. 
They  are,  however,  illustrated  by  allusion  to  many  striking  facts,  and  car- 
ried out  to  their  practical  applications  in  tlie  arts.  The  diagrams  and  figures 
are  beautifully  executed. 

Parlor  Lectures  on  Scripture  History.  By  a  Mother.  2  vols. 
Hallowell,  Maine.     l'2mo.    pp.  390. 

A  mother  devotes  her  Saturday  evenings  to  conversations  with  her  two 
boys,  on  the  Old  Testament  History.  The  subject  is  managed  with  skill, 
80  as  to  present  a  general  outline  of  the  events  described  in  an  interesting 
manner,  and  a  good  moral  and  devotional  spirit  pervades  tlie  work. 

Observations  on  the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands.  By  Rev. 
Rufus  Anderson,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Boston,  1831.  12mo. 
pp.  334,  with  a  map. 

The  New  Latin  Reader,  Containing  the  Latin  Text,  for  the 
purpose  of  Recitation,  accompanied  by  a  Key,  containing  the 
text,  a  literal  and  a  free  translation,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  the 
study  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  S.  C.  Walker,  Philadelphia. 
Second  edition.    Boston,  1830.    12mo.  pp.  250. 

There  are  about  fifly  pages  of  lessons,  similar  in  plan  to  those  of  other 
elementary  books  in  Latin ;  and  then  these  lessons  are  reprinted,  with  an 
English  translation  interlined.  There  is  a  dictionar}'  at  the  close.  The 
pupil  is  to  prepare  the  lesson,  by  the  help  of  tlie  translation  and  the  dic- 
tionary, and  to  recite  from  the  pure  text. 

A  Second  Book  for  Reading  and  Spelling.  By  Samuel  Wor- 
cester, Author  of  a  Primer  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Boston,  1831. 
ISmo.    pp.  142. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  Primer,  and  is  con- 
structed on  similar  principles.  It  contains  a  number  of  simple,  but  beauti- 
ful reading  lessons.  They  are  not  original,  but  they  will  be  generally  new 
to  children.  Each  lesson  is  followed  by  columns  of  the  more  difficult 
words  to  be  spelt.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  number  of  good  reading  books 
increased.  One  suitable  and  thorough  text  book,  in  Arithmetic  or  Grammar, 
is  enough  ;  but  the  reading  book  ought,  if  it  is  convenient,  to  be  changed 
when  the  pupil  has  become  familiar  with  it. 
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An  Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  Lanjjuage,  for  youn^  begio- 
ncrs.  By  F.  M.  J.  Surault,  late  Prolosrjor  of  Philosophy  in  France, 
of  Latin  and  French  in  Paris,  and  now  French  Instructer  in 
Harvard  University.     Boston,  IK'JJ.    T^nio.  pp.  28S. 

The  writer  remarks,  in  a  prefatory  notice,  that  most  of  the  French 
Grammars  in  use  are  not  suited  to  the  young.  This  he  has  desicrned  to  be 
more  eimnle  and  intellijsrible.  Still  it  is  not  a  child'H  book.  It  contains,  in 
a  form  suitable  for  pupils  of  any  atre,  the  jreneral  princi])les,  and  the  formi 
of  tlie  language,  witliout  any  exercises,  and  very  i^K^'  remarks  upon  minute 
details. 

Observations  on  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Infant  Instruc- 
tion. By  A.  B.  Alcott,  Teacher  of  an  Elementary  School. 
Boston.   8vo.  pp.  '27. 

We  intended  long  since  to  notice  this  interesting  pamphlet.  It  containi 
a  very  condensed  exhibition  of  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
infant  education,  whicli  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  teochers  and 
parents ;  and  we  hope  will  promote  correct  views  on  some  which  are  too 
much  neglected. 

Examinalory  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  Geoj^jraphy,  Latin  Gram- 
mar, Enfflish  Grammar,  and  the  History  of  England.  London. 
24to.  pp.' 1-20. 

This,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  book  on  a  new  plan.  It  consists  solely  of 
questions,  which  relate  to  the  subjects  specified,  but  do  not  refer  to  any  par- 
ticular books.  These  questions  are  designed  to  bring  up  all  the  impoitant 
points,  and  the  pupils  arc  to  seek  answers  to  them  from  any  sources  of 
information  within  their  reach.  It  may  be  used,  in  going  over  a  study,  by 
way  of  review,  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  ;  Uie  class  receiving 
a  certain  number  of  questions  ^or  their  lesson,  and  obtaining  the  answers 
from  any  books  accessible.  We  are  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  plan  luight 
be  very  advantageously  adopted  for  tlie  older  pupils  in  our  schools.  The 
preparation  of  a  lesson  of  this  kind,  will  evidently  call  into  exercise  some 
mental  faculties,  not  so  fully  developed  by  the  ordinary  modes;  and  it 
might  afford  a  pleasing  variety,  interspersed  with  the  other  exercises  of  the 
school. 

The  Scholar's  Capital  Book,  being  a  New  Method  of  teaching 
Youth,  by  tracing,  to  form  Capitals.  By  a  Teacher.  Boston,  183L 

It  is  in  the  form  of  the  common  writing  books  sold  for  schools,  except 
that  the  paper  is  more  nearly  transparent,  and  at  the  close,  there  is  a  page 
containing  the  forms  of  the  capitals,  whicli  can  be  folded  in  under  any  page 
in  the  bottk,  and  thus  ^uide  the  pupil.  We  should  think  that  it  nii^rht  be  a 
successful  and  expeditious  mode  of  teaching  the  forms  of  these  letters  to 
young  scholars. 
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Art.  I.  —  Sketches  of  Hofwtl. 
LxTTER  XIV.  continued. —  Unity  qf  Ir^/luence, 

In  reference  to  the  immediate  direction  and  education  of  the 
pupils,  Fellenberg  diems  absolute  unity  so  indispensable  that  he 
confines  the  task  to  as  small  a  number  of  guardians  as  possir 
bkj  consisting  of  his  children,  and  of  pupils  from  the  school  of 
Vehrli,  who  have  been  fully  imbued  with  his  views,  and  whose 
fidelity  and  judgment  have  been  tried.  The  mass  of  the 
instructers,  whose  previous  education,  or  short  residence  at 
Hofwyl,  render  it  difficult  for  them  to  co-operate  fully  with  the 
views  of  its  founder,  are  lodged  in  a  separate  building,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  school,  that  there  is  no  immediate  commu- 
nication with  it.  They  come  into  the  Institution,  as  into  a 
family,  to  give  their  lessons ;  and  have  no  concern  with  the 
pupils  except  as  it  relates  to  dieir  intellectual  progress,  and  their 
conduct  in  the  class.  Occasional  meetings  of  the  instructers 
are  held  with  a  view  of  producing  as  much  co-operation  and 
harmony  of  views  as  possible.  TTiey  are  not  intended  merely 
for  the  discussion  of  principles ;  but  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  each  pupil  is  made  the  subject  of  particular  inquiiy, 
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and  each  instructer  is  called  upon  to  give  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations and  his  opinion,  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted. 

Fellenberg  regards  it  as  very  important  alsOy  in.  order  to 
preserve  this  unity  of  influence,  that  the  pupils  should  reside 
uninterruptedly  in  the  institution^  until  their  education  is  com- 
pleted. A  visit  to  their  homes,  and  the  idleness  and  round  of 
amusements  that  usually  attend  it,  produce  effects  which  often 
entail  months  of  painful  exertion  upon  the  educator  and  the 
pupil,  before  they  are  remedied.  The  simpKcity,  uniformity, 
and  regularity  of  his  school  life,  will  often  be  wearisome  to  him, 
after  having  been  accustomed  to  tlie  indolence,  comparative 
luxury,  and  abandonment  to  his  own  will,  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  his  time,  which  he  has  enjoyed  at  home.  Abso- 
lute submission  will  become  difficult,  and  he  will  find  the  simple, 
unyielding  conduct  of  his  educators  almost  unkind,  after  the 
flatter]^  and  indulgence  he  has  experienced  from  ill-judging 
friends,  if  not  from  his  own  family.  During  such  a  short  visit, 
thfe  friends  of  a  pupil  are  usually  more  anxious  to  give  and 
obtain  marks  of  affection,  than  to  promote  his  improvement; 
and  the  attention  is  occupied  rather  with  those  favorable 
changes  in  body  and  mind,  which  take  place  at  this  period  of 
youth,  than  with  his  remaining  defects.  Fellenberg  tlierefore 
urges,  that  these  brief  gratifications  of  affection  should  not  be 
•purchased  at  a  price  so  dear,  and  that  the  visits  of  parents  and 
fi-iends  should  not  be  so  frequent  as  to  produce  a  similar  disad- 
vantage. He  observes,  with  justice,  that  no  parent  should 
confide  a  pupil  to  the  care  of  an  educator  unless  he  reposes 
entire  confidence  in  him,  and  is  convinced  of  the  general  cor* 
rectness  of  his  views.  Every  reasonable  parent  must  admit, 
that  in  such  a  case,  even  if  he  cannot  approve  all  tlie  details  of 
the  treatment  adopted,  it  is  far  better  that  his  child  should  be 
subjected  to  one  uniform  course  of  discipline,  although  imper- 
fect in  some  points,  than  to  have  his  attention  distracted  by  an 
alternation  of  different  methods,  and  his  confidence,  both  in  his 
educator  and  parents,  impaired  by  perceiving  the  difference  of 
their  views  and  treatment. 

Letter  XV. 

Goad  Examples  —  Influenct  of  Pupils  on  each  other — Public  Opin* 

ion —  Government  by  Pupils. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  my  last  I  described  the  views  of 
Fellenberg  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  preserving  die 
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pupil's  immediate  ^here  of  observation,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  sources  of  corruption.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  exclude 
evil  examples  and  influences.  He  sfioidd  be  surrounded  wiik 
such  €is  will  continually  allure  and  stimulate  him  to  good. 

In  constituting  families,  the  institutions  established  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  education  of  our  race,  Divine  wisdom  has  ordered 
that  the  little  pupils  should  arrive  singly y  in  a  state  of  great 
susceptibiliQr,  and  at  such  intervals,  that  ample  time  is  left  to 
those  who  are  thus  constituted  their  educators,  to  gain  the 
experience  and  to  acquire  the  habits  necessary  for  this  impor- 
tant task.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  points,  we  should  follow 
the  steps  of  the  Divine  Educator.  The  most  effectual  mode  of 
securing  the  predominance  of  good  examples  in  a  new  institu- 
iion^  is  to  commence  w^h  so  small  a  number  that  their  combined 
power  and  skiU  cannot  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  educator j  or 
resist  his  moral  influence. 

The  institution  at  Hofwyl  was  originally  formed  of  a  small 
nu$nber  who  were  trained  to  certain  regular  Iiabiis  and  duties. 
These  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  much  a  part  of  fbe 
daily  routine  of  events,  as  the  hours  of  eating  and  sleeping ; 
and  excited  almost  as  litde,  the  idea  of  resistance  or  change. 
Only  one  or  two  new  pupils  are,  even  now,  admitted  at  a  time. 
They  6nd  themselves  in  a  current  which  they  cannot  arrest, 
and  which  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  In  attempting  to  escape  il^ 
diey  become  insulated  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  Utde  world.  They 
perceive  a  constant  course  of  occupation,  accompanied  widi 
every  mark  of  enjo3rment,  and  begin  to  believe  that  they  may 
be  united.  Their  own  love  of  activity  is  aided  by  the  spirit  of 
imitaticm  and  the  social  disposition  which  eminently  charac- 
terises the  young ;  and  they  insensibly  fall  into  the  stream,  and 
co-operate  with  the  mass  in  exerting  a  similar  influence  on 
others. 

7^  public  opinion  of  the  pupils  is  also  employed  as  an 
instrument  of  restraint  and  government.  It  is  established  in  the 
same  gradual  manner  as  the  habits  of  the  school.  It  is  devel- 
oped and  strengthened  by  various  branches  of  study,  and 
especially  by  that  of  history,  and  by  the  public  assemblies  of 
the  pupiis. 

The  effi)rt  is  made  to  excite  in  die  pupils  diat  public  spirit 
which  seeks  to  exclude  every thbg  improper  from  its  sphere^  of 
influence,  in  order  to  preserve  the  order  and  tranquillity  which 
are  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  all.     In  the  same  manner 
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the  attempt  is  made  to  mspire  a  class  with  a  desire  to  attain 
the  object  proposed^  in  their  lessons,  and  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  all  diat  disorder  and  idleness,  which  may  interrupt  or  embar- 
rass the  course  of  instruction,  or  retard  their  progress.  They 
are  led  to  unite  m  assisting  the  feeble,  stimulating  the  idle,  and 
discountenancing  the  disorderly.  An  influence  of  this  kind 
once  established,  with  due  regulation  and  oversight,  will  often 
accomplish  more  than  all  the  remonstrances  and  discipline  of 
the  teacher.  The  pupil  can  seldom  resist  the  force  of  truth 
when  he  finds  himself  condemned  by  the  commcm  voice  of  his 
companions,  and  is  often  more  humbled  by  this  censure  fit>m 
his  equals,  dian  by  any  of  the  admonitions  of  his  superiors. 

At  one  time  the  attempt  was  made  to  give  permanency  and 
force  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  by  embodying  it  in  a 
system  of  regulations,  formed  or  consented  to  by  the  pupils 
themselves,  and  executed  by  their  own  tribunals.  But  it  was 
found  that  much  time  was  unnecessarily  consumed ;  that  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  was  too  much  drawn  off  from  their 
studies  and  themselves ;  that  the  correction  of  faults  was  often 
late,  and  that  private  friendly  admonition  was  often  excluded, 
where  it  was  most  necessary.  Besides  these  difficulties,  the 
application  of  a  single  law  (which  must  necessarily  be  unyield- 
ing), to  every  disposition,  did  not  always  produce  the  best 
effect.  Many  cases  also  occurred  where  none  but  a  mature 
judgment  could  distinguish  with  correctness  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  the  proper  mode  of  managing  the  individual  — 
and  where  every  hope  of  his  reformation  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  delicate  touches  of  an  experienced  hand,  and  would  be 
absolutely  hazarded  by  the  publicity  necessary  in  other  cases. 
For  these,  and  other  reasons^  the  plan  has  been  laid  aside  for 
several  years. 

Letter  XVI. 

School  Colony  ofMeykirch, 

My  Dear  Friend — 1  have  described  to  you  the  importance 
which  Fellenberg  attaches  to  the  exclusion  of  sources  of  cor- 
ruption, and  securing  of  unity  of  action,  and  the  care  which  he 
took  to  provide  for  these,  as  essential  to  an  institution  where 
youth  are  collected  in  considerable  numbers.  I  have  now  to 
describe  another  plan  for  effectbg  these. 
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The  frequent  failure  of  attempts  to  establish  Agricultural 
Schools  on  the  plan  of  Hofwyl,  led  him  to  believe  that  die 
difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  locality,  and  persons  capable  of 
directing  it,  was  greater  than  he  had  imagined.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  establish  a  colony  of  children^  under  proper  super- 
intendence, on  a  piece  of  uncultivated  land,  and  leave  them  to 
earn  their  own  subsistence  by  their  labours;  employing  the 
hours  necessary  for  repose  from  bodily  fatigue,  in  givmg  them 
appropriate  instruction.  He  thus  hoped  to  provide  for  their 
practical  and  intellectual  education,  with  only  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  establish  them,  and  the  aid  of  a  low  price  paid  by  such 
pupils  as  might  be  sent  by  parents  who  were  not  in  a  state  of 
poverty.  About  fifteen  acres  are  devoted  to  this  colony.  In 
the  climate  of  Beme,^  (which  is  far  from  being  favorable)  this 
b  deemed  sufficient,  in  connexion  with  the  various  branches  of 
mdustry  which  will  be  introduced,  to  support  a  school  of  thirty 
pupils.  This  he  considers  as  the  extent  to  which  such  an 
esUiblishment  should  be  carried. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1827,  after  sevtn  years'  per- 
severance in  seeking  a  suitable  place  and  proper  teachers,  that 
he  succeeded  in  beginning  the  establishment.  It  was  opened 
with  six  pupils. 

The  bOTs  who  formed  the  colony  were  detached  firom  the 
School  of  Hofwyl,  and  established,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on 
his  island,  on  the  side  of  a  mountaip,  favorably  exposed,  but 
poorly  cultivated.  Hofwyl  serves,  in  place  of  the  ship  of  Rob- 
•  mson,  in  furnishing  them  supplies,  until  they  are  able  to  provide 
for  their  own  wants. 

They  found  nothing  on  this  mountain  but  a  shed,  which 
served  as  the  nucleus  of  the  house  they  were  to  build  for  them- 
selves. The  plan  and  materials  of  this  building  were  prepared 
beforehand ;  yet  their  labours  in  its  construction  attached  them 
to  it  as  their  own  work. 

It  was  at  the  moment  in  which  they  were  occupied  with  the 
completion  of  this  building,  that  I  first  visited  the  Colony. 
There  were  traces  of  those  imperfections  which  attend  Jirst 
effortSy  and  which,  in  needing  to  be  corrected,  serve  as  a  lesson 
of  experience  and  patience.  They  were  engaged  in  extending 
the  wings  of  their  building  for  the  accommodation  of  their  ani- 
mals—  in  digging  a  cellar,  or  rather  a  basement  story,  which 
would  provide  room  for  dieir  dairy  and  vegetables  during  the 
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winter,  and  also  for  one  or  two  looms,  as  means  of  emplojring 
their  hours  of  leisure.  Their  common  bed,  for  the  time,  was 
a  large  space  filled  with  straw,  and  covered  wjth  an  immense 
sheet,  on  which  they  reposed  side  by  side.  Their  food  con- 
sisted almost  exclusively  of  potatoes,  witli  the  milk  of  their 
cow,  and  bread  sent  from  Hofwyl.  Their  dining  room  was 
furnished  with  slates  and  books,  which  indicated  that  it  served 
also  as  their  school  room.  Two  or  three  hours  in  a  day  were 
devoted  to  instruction.  A  pupil  of  Vehrli  watched  continually 
over  their  moral  conduct,  and  an  improved  system  of  agricul- 
ture, which  they  are  required  to  bring  into  operation  upon 
uncultivated  land,  served  as  a  course  of  practical  education. 
It  was  delightful  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  this  solitude  and  com- 
parative privation,  the  cheerfulness  and  activi^  which  pervaded 
the  whole  mass  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  fraternal 
kmdness  which  seemed  to  reign  toward  each  other,  and  towwd 
their  leader. 

At  a  second  visit  in  1829, 1  found  their  house  completedy 
with  a  convenient  kitchen,  cellar,  dairy  and  weaving  room^  in 
the  basement  story ;  and  their  bed  room  furnished  with  separ 
rate  beds.     (See  the  cut  on  the  adjoining  page.) 

During  the  year  preceding,  they  had,  with  the  aid  of  a 
workman,  pierced  a  passage  through  a  soft  sand  rock,  5  jfeet 
In  height,  and  280  feet  in  length,  into  the  mountain,  to  procure 
water.  They  had  raised  a  terrace,  fifteen  feet  wide,  to  serve 
as  a  road,  and  prevent  the  ground  from  washing ;  and  another, 
twen^  feet  square,  and  six  feet  high  at  the  extremity,  as  a 
garden  spot,  in  front  of  the  house.  In  addition  to  this,  a  spot 
of  several  acres,  covered  with  wood  four  years  before,  was 
now  perfectly  cleared,  even  from  stumps,  and  under  fine  culti- 
vation, chiefly  in  potatoes.  The  tillage  of  this  ground,  with 
their  washing,  cooking,  sewing  and  weaving,  occupied  their 
labouring  hours ;  and  four  hours  daily  on  the  average,  were 
devoted  to  instruction.  They  attended  public  worship,  in  a 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  occasionally  at  HoiwyL 

Their  stock  consisted  of  a  hive  of  bees,  two  cows,  one  of 
which  was  presented  by  Capo  D'Istrias,  now  President  of 
Greece,  two  goats,  and  two  swine,  which  arrived  at  midni^ 
without  any  message,  but  were  supposed  to  be  a  present  from 
the  philanthropic  naturalist,  Bonafoux,  who  had  just  before 
visited  them. 
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Back  ground  ind  forest — Pore  ground — A  terrace  Hopported  by  a 
wall  sU  fbet  high,  with  potatoes  uid  garden  vegetablea. 

Their  food  conasted  of  potatoes,  carrots,  clotted  or  curdled 
milk,  and  soup  made  with  butter  or  pork.  They  had  a  nip- 
ply  of  potatoes,  milk,  and  butter,  Trom  their  own  stores.  They 
bad  not  yet  sufiicient  grass  for  their  cow ;  and  were  also  depen- 
dcDt  on  Hofwyl  for  bread,  and  oil  for  lights.  In  return,  they 
had  sent  thither  during  the  year,  a  calf,  a  kid,  three  pieces  of 
Hnen  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  each,  and  a  quaotity  of  wood. 

Id  order  to  establish  this  school,  Fellenberg  had  expended 
■bout  seven  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  die  purchase  money 
of  the  land.  The  latter  has  been  paid  in  part  by  wood  cut 
from  it ;  and  the  value  of  the  spot,  in  its  actual  state,  far  ex- 
ceeds the  expenses  incurred. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  copsideradon,  whether  such  an  eatablish^ 
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ment  would  not  serve  best  as  a  moralhotpital  for  those  unha|^ 
youths,  who  are  often  sent  in  despair  on  board  ships,  or  mto 
military  establishments,  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  their 
habits  of  vice.  The  isolated  situation  —  the  necessary  absence 
of  external  temptation  —  combined  with  a  mild,  but  strict  disci- 
pline— would  exert  an  influence  far  more  favorable  to  reforma- 
tion, than  the  corrupting  atmosphere  of  a  ship  or  a  camp.  1 
could  wish,  however,  to  see  It  under  the  direction  of  parenttj 
that  the  softening  influence  of  the  family  state  might  be  added 
to  the  subduing  power  of  other  means. 

In  regard  to  this  establishment,  Fellenberg,  in  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  friends  of  education,  of  which  the  editor 
recendy  received  a  copy,  remarks  as  follows. 

<  It  is  particularly  m  the  labours  of  the  field,  that  Diviiie 
Providence  appears  to  have  assigned  the  resources  neceasaiy 
for  the  education  of  poor  chQdren.  But  the  objects  of  red 
philanthropy  will  be  fully  attained  only  in  proportion  as  we 
give  our  pupils  the  satisfaction  of  feelmg  that  they  are 
buting  to  the  good  of  others,  while  they  are  labouring  for  them- 
selves. This  object  is  especially  secured  in  the  Colony  of 
Meykirch. — In  forming  for' themselves  an  asylum  under  die 
divine  protection,  the  pupils  also  provide,  in  propcnrtion  to  the 
success  of  their  eflbrts,  for  the  welfare  of  their  companions  in 
poverty  and  ignorance,  by  making  room  for  the  reception  of 
others,  and  especially  by  establishing  the  practicabiliQr,  and 
leading  to  the  formation,  of  similar  institutions.  Their  success 
and  their  enjoyment,  would  of  course  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  assistants  thus  obtained. 

*  I  ought  not  to  suppress  the  fact  here,  that  my  young  cok>- 
nists  pray,  morning  and  evening,  that  God  will  encourage  others 
at  some  fiiture  day,  by  the  example  of  their  Colony,  to  lead 
the  vast  number  of  children,  neglected  and  corrupted  to  ten^ 
poral  and  eternal  salvation,  by  the  same  course  which  they  axe 
pursuing.  When  we  told  ihem  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
children  of  the  Greeks  were  exposed,  of  d3ring  in  famine  and 
nakedness,  or  of  being  plunged  into  slavery,  apostacy,  and 
every  species  of  debasement,  they  were  anxious  to  send  them, 
at  once,  all  they  had  to  dispose  of;  and  prayed  that  God 
would  grant  these  unfortunate  children  the  same  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed.' 

*  This  school  is  one  which  may  be  imitated  wherever  there 
is  land  well  exposed  and  well  cultivated,  under  the  direction  of 
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a  beneficent  proprietor,  whose  philanthrophy  is  so  far  enlight- 
ened that  he  is  not  satisfied  to  repose  in  the  illusions  of  inactive 
good  will,  nor  yet  to  do  good  imperfectly.  The  most  essen- 
tial point  is  to  procure  instructers  whose  character  is  thoroughly 
proved.    Any  others,  might  abuse  the  power  entrusted  to  them.* 

'  In  one  respect  such  an  establishment  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages. The  pupils  of  a  school  like  Hofwyl,  do  not  distinguish 
the  results  of  their  own  efforts,  amidst  the  mass  of  labours 
which  is  produced  in  common  with  others.  The  Colony  of 
Meykirch  is  essentially  dififerent  in  this  respect.  All  that  ap- 
pears is  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  pupil  —  unassisted 
except  by  the  divine  blessing.  In  seeing  these,  industry  and 
the  love  of  labour  find  increasing  encouragement  from  day  to 
day.  The  irregular,  unconnected  character  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  belongs  to  childhood,  assumes  more  consistence 
and  maturity.  Those  who  have  been  pupils  in  Hofwyl  itself, 
are  strengthened  in  their  confidence  in  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence upon  their  efforts  —  and  become  more  obedient  to  the 
guides  assigned  them.' 

In  reference  to  the  apparent  hardship  of  such  an  institution, 
he  observes:  'Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  concerning  the 
wants  of  infancy,  and  the  most  important  objects  of  education. 
It  is  not  in  reducing  too  much  the  difficulties  of  life,  that  we 
can  secure  the  success  and  happiness  of  our  youth.  It  is  in 
teaching  them  to  overcome  these  difficulties  with  cheetfulnesa^ 
that  we  shall  best  succeed  in  rendering  them  happy.  They 
must,  above  all  things,  be  taught  to  govern  their  propensities  — 
to  subdue  their  passions.  Notiiing  is  better  calculated  for  this 
object  than  to  leave  them  to  struggle  with  nature  in  its  unculti- 
vated state,  provided  it  be  done  under  the  direction  of  a  guide 
sufiiciendy  enlightened  and  benevolent  to  direct  them  properly, 
and  to  moderate  their  efibrts  when  they  become  excessive ;  — 
a  point  not  less  important  than  that  of  overcoming  the  propen- 
sities to  indolence  and  disorder.  I  cannot  discover  any  means, 
generally  applicable  to  the  neglected  and  ignorant,  so  efficacious 
in  leading  to  that  great  evangelical  reformation,  which  should 
be  the  object  of  all  our  most  anxious  wishes,  and  strenuous 
efibrts.' 
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Abt.  n.  —  Education  in  Greece. 

Observations  upon  the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands ;  made  in  1898. 
By  RuFUs  Anderson,  one  of  llie  SecretaAes  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston.  1830.  12mo. 
pp.  334. 

The  various  benevolent  Associations,  both  of  America  and 
Europe,  which  have  for  the  last  half  century  been  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  of  extendbg  the  reign  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  world,  have  looked  for  some  time  with 
peculiar  mterest  to  the  Levant.  The  many  circumstances 
which  combine  to  render  that  region  a  most  important  centie 
of  mfluence  and  action  occur  at  once  to  the  reader.  These 
circumstances  have  always  operated  to  crowd  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  witli  a  busy  and  most  interesting  population,  and 
to  make  them  the  scene  of  nearly  all  those  events  which  have 
had  an  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  mankind.  By  mankind, 
however,  we  mean  in  this  case,  that  great  division  of  the  human 
family  which  has,  for  the  last  3000  years,  found  its  home  in 
Europe  and  in  Western  Asia  ;  for  the  Oriental  world  has  been 
so  remote,  and  so  separated  from  us  in  her  history,  and  so 
diflferent  m  her  religion,  her  manners  and  customs,  and  her  laws, 
that  its  population  may  almost  be  considered  another  race. 
The  Mediterranean  has,  however,  been,  at  all  times,  the  great 
centre  and  highway  of  the  Occidental  world.  On  her  bosom 
Persia  and  Greece  and  Rome  fought  their  battles  —  Egypt  and 
Carthage,  and  Palestine  looked  out  upon  her ;  and  for  a  thous- 
and years  the  commerce  of  the  world  passed  across  her  waters. 

This  is  indeed  now  changed.  The  merchandize  of  Europe 
and  Asia  find  on  board  an  East  India  ship,  a  safer  and  easier 
conveyance  than  upon  a  caravan  of  camels ;  but  still  a  vi\id  in- 
terest, and  an  important  influence  is  concentrated  upon  the  East- 
em  Mediterranean.  The  benevolent  sociedes  have  endeavored 
to  avail  themselves  of  some  of  the  channels  of  influence  thus 
open,  to  spread  the  light  of  knowledge  and  of  Christianity  ovor 
those  now  unhappy  shores.  They  have  established  their  Print- 
ing Presses,  those  moral  batteries,  —  upon  the  Island  of  Malta ; 
and  fit)m  this  artillery,  there  has  been,  and  there  is  now  a  con- 
tmual  discharge,  which  it  is  hoped  is  rapidly  opening  a  way  for 
light  and  knowledge  and  happiness.  Such  a  metaphor,  however, 
is  perhaps  scunewhat  too  military  in  its  character  to  express  ap» 
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propriately  the  nature  of  the  influence,  which  is  exerted  by  the 
translations  and  tracts,  and  school  books,  which  issue  from  the 
Printing  Offices  at  Malta,  and  find  their  way  to  win  and  allurCj 
not  to  break  down  and  destroy. 

But  we  must  come  to  facts.  In  the  year  1828,  the  Ameri- 
can Board  commissioned  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  one  of  their 
Secretaries,  to  visit  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  tlioroughly  ex- 
piring its  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  The  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  public  in  the  work  before  us.  These 
results,  interesting  as  many  of  them  are,  do  not  generally  come 
within  the  province  of  this  Journal.  The  observations,  however, 
which  relate  to  the  state  of  Education  in  that  remarkable  country 
will  interest  our  readers,  and  we  proceed  to  detail  them :  — 

Until  about  1800,  the  Greeks  made  little  effort  to  come  forth 
from  the  darkness  from  which  the  nations  of  Western  Eiu'ope 
had  been  for  many  centuries,  one  after  another,  emerging.  She 
had  been  the  foremost  in  tlie  progress  of  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation, when  these  blessings  originally,  before  the  christian  era, 
dawned  upon  the  world  ;  but  on  their  return  to  Europe  again, 
after  the  celebrated  ages  of  darkness,  she  brings  up  the  rear. 
She  did,  however,  between  1800  and  1820  give  strong  indica- 
tions of  returning  life.  High  schools  and  colleges  were  estab- 
lished in  various  places ;  some  elementary  schools  were  in 
feeble  operation ;  and  books,  chiefly  translations,  were  printed 
and  circulated  with  eagerness.  These  advantages  did  not, 
however,  satisfy  the  youth  of  Greece.  Many  of  them  resorted 
to  the  Universities  of  foreign  countries. 

*The  extent  to  which  this  practice  had  been  carried,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1821,  nearly  500  Greek  young  men  abandoned  their 
colleges,  and  the  mercantile  houses  where  they  had  been  placed  after 
finishing  their  collegiate  studies,  and,  completely  armed,  repaired  from 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Germany,  to  the  standard  of  Ypselantes  in  Walla^ 
chia.  There  they  enrolled  themselves  into  a  corps  called  "  the  sacred 
band,** — inscribed  upon  their  banners  "death,  or  freedom,"  and 
also  the  motto  which  was  upon  the  Spartan  shield,  "either  this, 
OR  upoif  it"  —  and  shortly  afterwards,  while  emulating  the  heroism 
of  Thermopylee  and  Marathon,  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Turkish  cavalry  on  the  fields  of  Drageschan.' 

The  tumult  and  violence  of  tlie  revolution  swept  away  the 
means  of  instruction  which  had  begun  to  appear,  and  threw 
the  country  back  almost  to  its  original  destitution.  It  did  not 
however,  extinguish  the  spirit.  An  ardent  desire  to  obtain  and 
to  disseminate  knowledge  revived  as  soon  as  tranquility  was  in 
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any  degree  restored,  and  the  Greek  Government  turned  its  at- 
tention witli  renewed  and  strengthened  interest  to  the  state  of 
elementary  education.  The  foUowing  statements  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  the  results  of  Mr  Anderson's  observations,  and  of  free 
communications,  both  oral  and  written,  with  the  President, 
Capo  D'Istrias.  Our  readers  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
one  feature  of  their  plan ;  that  they  begin  vnth  elementary 
schools ;  to  be  established  as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
nation ;  expecting  that  Academies  and  Colleges  will  fottoWf 
not  precede^  the  measures  for  general  elementary  instruction, 

*  As  early  as  April  1828,  the  provincial  governors  were  instructed  to 
inform  themselves  concerning  the  schools  existing  in  their  respective 
departments,  and,  if  there  were  none,  to  take  measures  for  their  estab- 
lishment, *' always  keeping  strictly  within  the  limits  of  elementaiy 
education."  The  President,  in  his  tour  through  the  Peloponnesus,  a  year 
afterwards,  fostered  the  universal  desire  he  found  for  schools,  by 
visiting  and  encouraging  those  which  already  existed,  and  by  prom- 
ising to  establish  schools  where  there  were  none.  On  his  return 
from  this  tour,  he  expressed  to  the  patrons,  teachers,  and  pupils  of  the 
schools,  through  the  public  paper,  the  high  gratification  he  had  derived 
from  those  he  visited;  proposed  that  the  teachers  should  recom- 
mend such  of  their  scholars  as  they  thought  worthy  of  being  placed  in 
the  contemplated  normal  school ;  and  promised  a  reward  of  three  hun- 
dred piastres  for  every  scholar  thus  recommended,  who  should  on  ex- 
amination be  admitted.  In  his  message  to  the  congress  at  Argos,  the 
President  used  the  following  language :  —  "  We  hope  to  be  able,"  he 
says,  '*  with  the  help  of  God  and  of  the  generous  friends  of  Greece, 
to  provide,  in  a  short  time,  for  every  province  and  every  village  the 
advantages  of  elementary  schools.  As  soon  as  this  basis  of  national 
improvement  is  firmly  established,  the  government  should  aim,  with- 
out delay,  to  form  central  schools  in  the  several  provinces,  where 
scholars,  after  leaving  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  may  receive 
a  superior  education  in  the  belle -lettrcs,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts." 
These  sentiments  were  reciprocated  by  the  national  assembly,  which 
expressly  declared  that  the  social  and  civil  regeneration  of  the  coun- 
try must  bo  built  upon  the  reforming  influences  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  of  a  correct  system  of  education.  Indeed,  the  importance 
of  education,  as  a  means  of  national  prosperity,  seemed  to  us  to  be 
strongly  felt  by  the  several  branches  of  the  government.  Callergia, 
the  governor  of  the  northern  Cyclades,  declared,  in  an  official  paper, 
that  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  Greeks 
could  be  proved,  in  the  view  of  enlightened  Europe,  to  be  worthy  of 
their  liberties. 

*The  plan  proposed  by  the  government  for  its  own  measures  in 
relation  to  tliis  object,  is  similar  to  tliat,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed as  going  into  operation  in  the  Ionian  Islands :  viz.  Firstj  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools,  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction ; 
Secondly,  the  institution  of  classical  schools,  or  academies,  in  the 
several  provinces ;  and  thirdly,  the  founding  of  an  university.    I  do 
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not  find  that  any  meuures  have  yet  been  adopted  with  direct  vefei^ 
ence  to  the  university ;  nor  that  any  classical  schools  have  been  codh 
menced  by  the  government,  excepting  the  one  for  the  education  of 
teachers  at  ^gina.  That  was  to  be  opened  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  it  were  the  Greek 
grammar,  the  history  of  Greece,  Geograpny,  the  French  languagOf 
and  the  best  Greek  writers  in  prose. 

'  The  later  acts  of  the  government  evince  a  strong  disposition  to- 
subject  to  its  control  all  the  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  nation.  ^  As 
the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  schools  for  mutual  instruction,"  sayv 
the  government  in  an  act  dated  October  1829,  ^  has  not  hitherto  beenr 
settled  by  a  written  ordinance,  each  instructor  adopts  a  system  of  h» 
own  for  the  direction  of  his  school.  The  division  of  the  students  into 
different  classes,  the  desree  of  knowledge  which  they  shall  possem 
before  they  are  promoted  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class,  the  examina- 
tions to  which  they  should,  on  this  account,  be  subjected, — none  of 
these  things  is  firmly  and  uniformly  regulated  in  any  one  schooL  We 
therefore  deem  it  necessary  above  all  things,  that  a  regulation  should 
be  made,  which  all  insiructers  shall  he  ordered  to  follow  The  object 
of  this  regulation  shall  be  to  determine,  1,  the  number  of  classes, 
which  shful  compose  each  school ;  2,  the  studies^  which  the  scholarsf 
shall  he  tonight  in  each  of  these  classes ;  and  3,  the  manner,  according 
to  which  the  students  shall  be  examined  before  they  go  firom  class  to 
class." 

'The  government  has  stated,  that  300  and  even  400  Lancasterian 
schools  are  needed.  These  might  furnish  the  means  of  instniction  to 
75,000  or  100,000  children.  Only  twenty-five  had  been  estahlished 
when  we  travelled  through  the  country.  In  these  were  about  3,000  pu- 
pils, but  the  number  mi^ht  be  increased  perhaps  to  6,000.  These  schools 
were  nearly  all  established  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  with  little  aid 
firom  abroad.  In  some  instances  the  public  revenue  had  been  taxed 
to  assist  in  the  erection  of  schools,  but  the  national  treasury  is  too 
poor  to  render  much  assistance  in  that  manner.  The  government 
gives  its  countenance  to  the  schools,  it  induces  the  people  to  subscribe 
ror  them,  it  prescribes  rules  for  their  conduct,  it  solicits  aid  for  them 
from  abroad ;  but  it  can  at  present  do  little  more.  There  is,  howevery 
one  source  within  the  limits  of  the  country,  firom  which  a  revenue  is 
to  be  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  learning,  and  that  is  the  numerous 
convents.  The  fourth  congress  authorizes  the  government  to  make 
such  arrangements  in  the  convents,  as  that  they  may  be  made  to  afford 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and 
public  presses.  Some  instances,  in  which  the  incomes  of  these  insti- 
tutions have  been  called  pretty  largely  into  requisition,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  next  chapter.  Foreign  aid  is  desired  in  the  form  of  a  loan  to 
the  government ;  and  in  that  form  the  government  have  requested  it 
from  their  fi^ends  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  a  treasury  has  been 
established,  in  which  all  money  is  deposited,  that  is  particularly  de- 
signed for  education  and  the  public  press.' 

These  eflTorts  of  the  government  have,  however,  been  sur- 
passed by  the  eager  mterest  of  the  people.     In  very  many  dis* 
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tricts,  vdimtaiy  contributions,  amounting  to  several  thousand 
dollars,  which  is  certainly  no  trifling  sum,  considering  the  impov* 
erished  condition  of  the  country,  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  schools ;  the  incomes  of  many  Convents 
have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  appropriated  to  the  same 
purpose  ;  and  examples  of  private  munificence  have  occurred^ 
which  would  do  honor  to  any  country.  Mr  Anderson  speaks 
repeatedly  of  the  marks  of  universal  interest  on  this  subjecU 
Indications  of  it  seem  to  meet  the  traveller  everywhere ;  and 
to  have  convinced  all  who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  the 
facts,  that  the  spirit  of  intellectual  effort  which  gave  to  Ancient 
Greece  its  celebrity,  still  remains.  The  following  extracts  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  struggling  against  difficulties  which  would  dis- 
courage almost  any  people. 

*  The  pupils  in  the  Hellenic  school  were  divided  into  five  classes ; 
those  who  commit  the  grammar  to  memory — those  who  study  Luckn 
—  Isocrates  —  Demosthenes  —  and  some  of  the  Greek  poets.  We 
were  told  that  geography  and  arithmetic  are  likewise  studied  from  the 
works  of  Nicophorus.  As  there  were  only  one  or  two  copies  of  any 
one  classic  in  the  school,  and  only  one  diclionary^  the  followmg  method 
of  study  was  adopted.  The  teacher  first  translated  a  passage,  which 
the  pupils  wrote  down  from  his  mouth ;  this  was  then  corrected  by 
him,  and  committed  to  memory  hy  the  scholars.  There  beinff  the 
same,  and  even  a  greater  scarcity  of  books  in  the  Hellenic  schools 
generally,  than  there  was  in  this,  the  mode  of  teaching  ancient  Greek 
just  described,  is  probably  a  specimen  of  the  method  pursued  in  most 
of  them.  We  heard  two  or  three  pupils  examined  in  Euripides,  De- 
mosthenes, and  Isocrates,  but  the  examination  was  slight,  and  their 
knowledge  seemed  to  be  superficial.  The  Lancasterian  school  was 
kept  in  a  small,  incommodious  room,  the  people  having  been  unable, 
as  they  said,  to  finish  a  new  house  which  tliey  had  begun.  After  a 
brief  examination,  the  pupils  proceeded  into  Uie  yard,  and,  with  the 
members  of  the  other  school,  paraded  in  a  circle  with  flying  banners. 
The  head-master  then  addressed  them,  saying,  that  their  town  had 
been  built  among  rocks,  with  no  land  to  cultivate  —  that  its  only  ^ory 
was  its  school  —  that  even  for  the  support  of  this  they  must  look  for 
aid  to  benevolent  foreigners  —  and  that  they  ought  to  express  their 

Satitude  to  the  Americans  who  had  promised  them  books.    Upon  this 
e  children  all  clapped  their  hands.    They  then  repeated  some  les- 
sons from  Niketoplos's  epitome  of  the  gospels,  and  were  dismissed. 

*  The  scarcity  of  books,  by  which  the  elementary  schools  have  been 
embarrassed  and  afflicted,  may  easily  be  imagined,  when  we  consider 
that  the  whole  supply  was  to  be  created  only  three  or  four  years  since. 
A  good  dictionary  of  the  ancient  Greek,  proper  for  schools,  seems  not 
to  exist  —  those  of  Gazes  and  Coumas,  though  excellent,  being  too 
expensive  for  learners  generally.  The  only  spelling  lessons  wc  found 
used  in  the  Lancastenan  schools,  in  our  progress  through  tlie  Pelo- 
ponnesus, were  on  cards ;  and  of  them  there  was  in  most  schools  a 
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deficiencjr  in  number,  and  always  a  perplexing  variety  in  kind,  some 
being  printed  at  London,  some  at  rans,  and  some  in  Greece.  For 
readmg  books,  we  found  in  two  schools  a  few  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  two  copies  of  a  translation  of  Goldsmith's  history  of  an- 
cient Greece  in  one  school,  and  Niketoplos's  epitome  in  four.  Arith- 
metic was  taught  in  four  schools,  of  which  two  had  only  some  rude 
cards  printed  at  Nauplion,  and  the  others  a  very  small  book  from  the 
same  press.  We  saw  printed  geographies  nowhere  in  use,  though  a 
geographical  catechism  had  lately  been  published  in  the  Ionian 
Islands.  In  but  two  instances  was  the  science  taught,  and  then  only 
from  little  manuscripts  made  by  the  teachers.  We  saw  no  history 
except  that  of  Goldsmith.  One  Lancasterian  school,  containing  nearly 
sixty  scholars,  had  no  printed  book  whatever.  The  schools  of  the 
^gean  islands  were  better  supplied  with  the  means  of  learning  to 
reflid ;  still  there  was  the  same  confusion  in  the  cards,  and  so  far  as 
our  observations  extended,  those  schools  were  almost  entirely  des- 
titute of  helps  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and 
history.  Dr  Korck  had  supplied  them  extensively  wiui  our  Alphas- 
betarian,  and,  through  Mr  Barker,  the  worthy  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  New  Testament  had  been  placed  in  neariy 
all  of  them.  This  scarcity  of  elementary  books  in  the  schools  was 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact,  that  few  books  were  to  be  obtained,  there 
being  but  few  in  the  country,  and  few  in  the  language.' 

Benevolent  foreigners  have  done  much  to  establish  private 
schools  among  the  Greeks.  We  copy  an  account  of  one  at 
Sjrra.  It  gives  a  specimen  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise  and  the  land  of  difficulties  and  obstacles 
to  be  encountered. 

*The  circumstances  under  which  the  house  for  female  education 
rose  into  existence  in  the  island  of  Syra,  are  interesting.  I  shall  go 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  enterprise.  A  school  for  boys  and  girls  was 
commenced  in  the  populous  town  of  Hermoupolis,  in  January,  182& 
by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  then  a  missionary  of  the  American  Boajrd 
of  Foreign  Missions,  who  guaranteed  the  support  of  the  master  for 
six  months.  Upon  Mr  Brewer's  leaving  Greece,  Dr  Korck,  of  tiie 
Church  of  England  Missionary  Society,  took  charge  of  it,  soon  after 
its  commencement  The  school  was  for  sometime  taught  in  a  large 
store-room,  gratuitously  furnished  by  Mr  Nikas,  a  respectable  Hydri- 
ote  merchant,  and  soon  increased  from  60  to  120  scholars,  this  being 
as  large  a  number  as  the  room  would  contain.  As  many  parents  were 
desirous  of  sending  their  children,  but  were  prevented  by  the  want  of 
room,  measures  were  taken  to  erect  a  house  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate 300  pupils. 

<In  a  brief  history  of  the  school,  which  Dr  Korck  placed  in  mj 
hands  just  before  I  left  Syra,  he  says ; — "I  often  had  the  painful  ap- 
prehension, that  our  work  would  be  hindered ;  for,  wiUi  the  increasing 
mterest  of  the  school,  enemies  arose,  who  endeavored  to  excite  the 
people  against  me  because  I  was  a  protestant  The  generous  Nikis^ 
too,  was  in  want  of  his  store-room,  and  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
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school  for  eight  weeks  beneath  a  tent  spread  for  the  boys  before  my 
door,  while  the  ffirls  were  in  my  kitchen.  At  length  we  remoTed 
into  the  new  building,  yet  unfinished,  where  the  labours  of  the  work- 
men constrained  us  to  frequent  removals  from  one  part  to  another. 
The  house  was  completed  in  September  1828,  and  the  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  soon  rose  to  330. 

The  busmess  of  printing  school  books  for  Greece  is  now 
going  forward  with  great  rapidity.  There  are  three  separate 
presses  in  Malta,  employed  in  this  important  work.  They 
belong  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  London  Mission- 
ary SocieQr,  and  the  American  Board.  A  fourth  establishment 
is  about  to  be  set  up  by  the  American  Episcopal  Missionary 
Society.  The  press  oi  the  American  Board  has  published 
since  die  conunencement  of  its  operations  in  1822  as  follows. 

In  Greek  180,650  copies,  7,568,400  pages. 

In  Italian  75,500      "       2,253,000     " 

In  Armeno  Turkish  21,000     «  824,000     « 


277,150  10,645,400 

But  we  must  close.  We  have  not  designed  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  nor  to 
bring  to  view  the  general  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Those 
who  read  the  narrative  of  Mr  Anderson's  tour,  will  find  very 
much  to  interest  them,  in  the  condition  and  progress  of  a 
people  advancmg,  as  rapidly  as  we  trust  the  Greeks  are,  from 
war  and  anarchy,  and  ignorance,  and  semi-barbarism,  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  knowledge  and  piety.  Their  ex- 
periments in  education  are  worthy  of  particular  attention.  The 
cu-cumstances  are  extraordinary  in  which  the  process  goes  on, 
and  we  may  expect  therefore  striking  results. 


Art.  in. — Infant  School  in  Geneva. 

During  the  Editor's  residence  in  Switzerland,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  Infant  School  of  Geneva,  and  its  excellent  and 
devoted  instructer,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Monod.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  persons  in  various  parts  of  that 
country,  engaged  in  the  education  of  poor  children,  who  were 
convinced  of  Sie  importance  of  commencing  the  great  work  of 
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.  education  in  the  early  stages  of  infancy,  and  whose  attentioa 
had  been  especially  directed  to  the  means  employed  at  tbt 
Infimt  School  of  Geneva,  M.  Monod  had  prepared  in  maau* 
script  a  brief  account  of  the  school,  of  which  the  Editor  pro- 
cured a  copy.  He  has  been  happy  since  to  receive  it  in  a 
printed  form,  and  he  knows  of  no  other  mode  in  which  he  can 
so  well  present  this  interesting  subject  to  his  readers,  as  by  a 
series  of  extracts  from  it.  The  aui^r  .assures  us  in  his  preface 
that  his  object  has  been  to  give  a  practical  detail  of  the  means 
employed  in  the  management  of  his  own  school, -— without 
advancing  new  theories,  or  endeavoring  to  inculcate  new  views% 
The  work  is  principally  designed  for  the  friends  of  young  chil* 
dren,  and  those  actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  education. 

The  means  of  instrucuon  and  education  employed  in  the 
Infant  School  at  Geneva  are  not,  in  every  respect,  peculiar  to 
that  institution.  It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  instructor 
to  adopt  those  parts  of  the  systems  of  others  which  he  deemed 
applicable  to  his  own  circumstances.  Simplicity  in  method, 
and  utility  in  purpose,  he  regards  as  indispensable  in  educatiooi 
and  above  all,  in  infancy. 

The  following  extracts  serve  to  exhibit  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  institution  was  founded,  and  the  objects  wbicb 
it  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

*  There  is  a  general  conviction  extending,  of  the  importance 
of  greater  activity  in  the  education  of  infants.  It  has  been, 
until  recently,  neglected  in  the  most  deplorable  manner^  and 
especially  among  the  poorer  classes.  Parents  are  too  gene* 
raUy  accustomed  to  think  they  have  little  to  do  with  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  at  an  early  age.  ^ut  while  tber 
delay  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  work  of  education,  eacn 
child  is  in  fact  educating  himself;  for  the  infant  left  to  him*  * 
self  is  by  no  means  inactive.  Everything  that  he  sees  for  the 
first  time,  whether  good  or  bad,  makes  an  impression  upon  him. 
That  unceasing  activity  which  we  admire  in  a  very  young  child, 
always  finds  the  elements  upon  which  to  exercise  itself;  and 
urges  on  his  developement.' 

*  We  should  revolt  at  the  idea  of  leaving  an  infant,  entirely 
naked,  defenceless,  and  without  food,  exposed  to  all  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  fury  of  the  elements — but 
who  does  not  gee,  that  to  leave  his  young  mind  to  all  the  im- 
pressions of  accident  and  chance,  and  pennit  these  to  control 
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and  direct  the  first  dawnings  of  his  feeble  reason,  in  circum- 
stances where  even  the  stronger  mind  of  an  adult  could  scarcely 
be  left  unaided,  is  to  commit  a  crime  still  greater  ?  The  solicir 
tude  which  is  awake  in  every  feeling  parent  in  regard  to  tJie 

f)hysical  well  being  of  infants,  ought  to  be  extended  in  the  same 
ively  manner,  to  ameliorate  their  condition  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.' 

'  It  is  with*  reference  to  this  last  object  primarily  that  our  estab- 
lishment has  been  formed,  while  we  carefully  attend  also  to 
those  physical  wants  which  are  often  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  poor  parents.' 

The  institution  here  described  originated  from  the  compas- 
sion inspired  by  the  sight  of  children  left,  as  they  often  were 
in  Greneva,  whole  days  in  the  streets,  exposed  to  accidents 
and  corruption,  while  their  parents  were  gone  out  to  labour. 
Although  such  evils  do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent,  we  trust, 
even  in  our  large  cities,  the  system  of  education  which  is  de- 
veloped, is  not  the  less  bteresting  as  an  exhibition  of  the  kind 
of  care  which  is  due  to  infants,  and  for  which  every  parent 
should  in  some  way  provide.' 

*The  anxiety  with  which  we  have  sought  to  prevent  all 
exposure  to  accidents  in  our  establishment,  is  extended  to  the 
general  health  and  medical  necessities  of  infancy.  We  have 
taken  all  possible  pains  to  preser\'e  our  children  in  that  state  of 
health  and  bodily  activity,  so  necessary  to  their  physical  devel- 
opement.  Those  contagious  diseases  which  are  generated  by 
slovenliness  do  not  exist,  for  their  causes  are  destroyed.' 

But  something  more  than  mere  negative  results  are  aimed  at. 

*  Those  habits  which  are  formed  in  early  infancy  are  pecu- 
liarly strong  as- well  as  permanent.  It  is  of  importance,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dangerous  habits,  but 
also  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  the  propensity  to  imitation  so 
early  discovered  m  all  infants,  in  forming  good  habits^  and 
fortifying  them  by  exercise  and  example.' 

*  We  endeavor  to  give  the  moral  faculties  of  the  infant  the 
-enly  truly  good  and  wise  direction,  that  of  a  continual  and 
practical  tendency  to  goodness.  All  our  means-  ot  develope- 
ment  concur  more  or  less  direcdy  to  this  end.  Everything 
that  we  employ  as  a  mover  of  the  will  of  children,  is  btended 
to  be  decidedly  moral  in  its  tendency.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
stimulate  or  hasten  the  developement  of  the  roind  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heart.' 
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<  We  regard  it  as  of  high  importance  that  children  acquire 
rectitude  rf  judgment.  But  our  principal  aim  in  infant  educa- 
tion is  to  modify  the  character  by  operating  on  the  affections  — 
sometimes  repressing,  and  at  other  times  favoring  their  devel- 
opement.  In  accomplishing  this  object  we  find  it  advantageous 
to  cultivate  the  benevolent  sentiment  in  children.  It  is  a  pow^ 
erful  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  education,  and  one  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  duly  appreciated.' 

'  This  sentiment  is"  early  developed.  We  have  only  to  speak, — 
to  call  for  it,  and  it  appears ;  and  above  all,  feels  and  responds 
to  the  appeal  which  is  made  to  it  by  the  same  sentiment  ex- 
isting in  the  instructer.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect,  a  musical 
sound,  the  mere  vibration  of  which  calls  forth  a  like  sound  on 
another  instrument.  We  endeavor,  through  the  medium  of  the 
feelings,  to  cultivate  the  benevolent  affections  of  our  children 
towards  each  other ;  and  even  towards  the  brute  creation,  so  far 
as  to  treat  them  with  humanity.' 

^  In  the  religious  ideas  which  we  communicate,  we  address 
ourselves  less  to  the  intellect  of  the  child,  than  to  his  heart.  It 
is  easy,  I  will  even  say  natural  to  the  Christian,  whose  heart  is 
animated  with  love  and  gratitude  to  God,  to  inspire  infants  with 
the  same  sentiments,  and  to  teach  them  to  consider  God  as 
their  heavenly  Father,  from  whom  they  derive  aU  the  blessings 
and  enjoyments  of  life.  Nor  is  this  kind  of  instruction  at  afl 
beyond  dieir  capacities.  We  cannot  better  describe  our  grand 
object  than  in  the  words  of  a  true  friend  of  infancy,  Pere 
Gu-ard,  a  distinguished  Catholic  advocate  of  education  m  Swil- 
zerland.  *^  We  have  no  other  ambition  than  to  lead  the  children 
confided  to  us  to  the  Saviour.  We  receive  them  fix>m  the 
hands  of  their  mothers,  to  lead  them  to  him,  who  called  them 
to  him  in  order  to  bless  them ;  and  said,  '*  Sufier  litde  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not" 

*  We  hope  that  every  person  whose  sensibilities  have  been 
touched  with  the  misery  and  moral  degradation  of  neglected 
and*  ill-educated  children,  will  see  with  pleasure  die  measures 
which  have  been  taken  to  rescue  them  from  that  condition ; 
and  resolve  henceforth  to  co-operate  in  the  good  work  of 
multiplying  infant  schools.'' 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  extracts  which 
furnish  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  school. 

'  The  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  children  under  the  following  heads:  1.  Physi^; 
2.  Moral  and  Religious ;   8.  Intellectual. 
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*  The  developement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  Instructioni 
Hzictly  so  called,  is  only  an  accessory  end  of  the  establishment. 
We  regard  the  infant  mind,  not  as  a  vase  Tvhich  merely  requires 
to  be  filled,  but  as  an  instrument  to  be  tuned,  or  rather  as  a  bud 
,  enclosmg  all  the  organic  principles  of  the  future  tree.  We 
propose  simply  to  aid  in  its  developement.' 

1.  Physical  well  being  of  Infants, 

LOCATION. 

In  the  location  of  the  school-house  and  grounds,  we  have 

f)rovided  as  far  as  we  have  been  able,  and  with  some  success, 
or  the  bealtli  both  of  children  and  instructers.  All  the  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  which  prudence  and  an  active  solici- 
tude, aided  by  the  advice  of  a  physician,  seemed  to  dictate. 

1.  The  house  is  very  large,  elevated,  and  well  aired  by 
proper  openings  through  the  ceiling. 

2.  It  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  in  which  the  pupils  are 
alternately,  and  sometimes  simultaneously  collected. 

3.  Care  is  taken  for  the  proper  and  healthful  arrangement 
pf  the  other  buildings  connected  with  the  school-house. 

4.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  establishment  is  a 
spacious  and  beautiful  garden  connected  with  the  house,  of 
which  we  have  the  use.  This  we  regard  as  a  provision  which 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  school,  where  one  great  object 
should  be  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  want  of  pure  air,  in 
apartments  constantly  occupied. 

We  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  advantages  which  this 
garden  afibrds  us.  In  it,  the  little  children  take  their  diversions, 
perform  gymnastic  exercises,  labour  with  their  litde  rakes, 
wooden  sbDvels,  wheelbarrows,  inc.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
forming  a  roof  over  a  portion  of  the  grounds,  in  order  that 
gymnastic  exercises  in  the  open  air  may  not  be  interrupted, 
even  in  unfavorable  weather.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
say,  that  all  our  children  have  the  appearance  of  the  most  per- 
fect health.  They  come  to  school  with  cheerful  and  animated 
•  countenances.  This,  is  believed,  both  by  ourselres  and  by 
strangers  who  visit  us,  to  resuh  in  no  small  degree  fix)m  the 

J)ains  taken  to  secure  health  in  tlie  establishment,  especially  by 
requent  and  constant  exercises  in  the  open  air. 

2.  Physical  Exercises. 
In  aD  the  exercises  of  children,  we  endeavor  to  preserve  the 
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body  in  an  erect  and  natural  posture.  We  deem  this  indispen- 
sable to  a  healthy  developement  of  all  its  parts. 

Fint  fnearu.  In  pur$uance  of  this  purpose,  we  make  our 
method  of  teaching  Arithmetic  serve  as  a  physical  exercise* 
For  example,  the  infants  raise  their  hands  and  strike  them  one 
against  the  other,  while  they  repeat  in  rhyme  the  numbers,  or 
positions  of  the  multiplication  table. 

Second  means.  The  march  is  a  powerful  aid  in  promoting 
order  and  regularity,  and,  aliove  all,  is  peculiarly  favorable  to 
physical  developement.  It  alternates  with  the  other  exercises, 
and  is  performed  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  or  with  singing. 
The  children  are  required  to  walk  in  right  lines,  curves;  and 
zig-zag;  and  are  preceded  by  small  banners.  They  are 
generally  much  delighted  with  this  exercise. 

Thira  means.  In  the  moments  exclusively  assigned  to  re- 
creations in  the  garden,  they  perform  collectively,  gymnastic 
exercises,  both  with  and  without  mstruments ;  such  as  runnings 
leaping,  pulling  the  cord,  climbing  tlie  rope,  exercises  of  the 
arms,  see-saw,  swinging,  &c.  Besides  these  gymnastic  games^ 
there  are,  in  a  little  green  house,  belonging  to  the  garden^ 
agricultural  instruments,  which  are  diistributed  from  time  to  time. 
Except  in  the  latter  instance,  the  children  are  left  perfecdy 
free  to  choose  their  exercises.  The  instructer,  however,  ia 
stationed  in  some  convenient  place,  to  make  observations. 

The  periods  of  recreation  are  frequent,  and  rather  long 
during  the  pleasant  season.  They  are  necessarily  less  so  in 
autumn  and  winter.  For  inclement  or  rainy  days,  their  place  is 
supplied  with  gymnasdc  games,  without  instruments,  and  by 
other  games  reserved  for  these  special  piuposes. 

The  following  table,  exhibidng  the  division  of  time  and  the 
empk>3rment8  of  a  day,  will  shew  the  manner  m  which  |MnovisioQ 
is  made  for  doing  justice  l^th  to  body  and  mbd. 
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EXERCISES  OF  A  DAT. 
MOTfting. 


Arrival  of  the  children. 

Leeson  given  to  the  oldeflt,  who  arriTe  hefore  the  others. 

Inspection  in  regard  to  cleanlineit.    Commencement  of  the 

exercises  in  the  outer  room. 
Prayer,  sin^inff,  marching  with  flags. 
Exercises  in  Arithmetic^  counting  and  clapping  the  hands 

all  together. 
9         25      Division  of  the  pupils  into  groups  for  reading ;  a  child  having 

charge  of  eeeh  group,  while  tEe  instmcter  goes  aronnd,  iM  s. 

attends  to  them  in  tneceasion. 


8 

8 

30 

8 

45 

9 

9 

15 

11 

11 

-20 

11 

30 
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0  45      They  aacend  to  the  gallery,  ainging;  the  inatnicter  relates  « 

story,  or  carries  on  a  moral  conversation,  sometimes  pro- 
posmv  questions  to  the  children  for  them  to  decide. 
10  Recreation  in  the  garden  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  with  todb, 

games,  and  exercises. 
10  45      Return  to  the  school  at  the  sound  of  a  hell.     Exercise  in 

stillness  and  attention,  during  which  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
is  sometimes  heard. 
Lesson  in  writin?  on  sand  or  slates. 
Termination  of  the  lessons  and  call  of  the  roll. 
Singing,  after  which  the  morning  school  is  closed.     SoiiM  of 
the  ^ildren  dine  at  the  schoolroom. 

Jiftemoon. 

Commencement  of  the  school ;  preliminary  lesson  to  the  oldeil 
who  first  arrive. 

Inspection  in  regard  to  cleanliness ;  preliminary  exerciM. 

Prayer,  singing,  marching. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  with  movements  of  the  arms. 

In  the'gallery,  reading  together,  exercise  in  stillness,  singing, 
linear  drawing,  or  mental  arithmetic;  the  lessons  being 
varied  according  to  circumstances. 

Marching,  recreation,  fifty  minutes. 

The  girls  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting ;  the  boys  in  gym- 
nastics. 

In  the  gallery ;  lessons  from  pictures,  or  objects  in  natortl 
history. 

Writing. 

Singing,  marching,  after  which  the  school  closes. 

The  children  play  under  inspection  until  they  are  sent  for. 

At  6  o'clock  tile  nouse  is  shut  up. 
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40 

3 
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4 
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Art.  IV. — Intuitive  Instruction. 

Were  we  to  judge  from  the  anxiety  which  is  manifested,  to 
devise  new  modes  of  teaching  to  read  written  language,  or  from 
the  proportion  of  time  which  is  devoted  to  it  in  our  schools,  or 
from  the  impatience  of  parents  at  having  their  children  occupi- 
ed in  acquiring  useful  ideas,  lest  they  should  be  delayed  in  the 
important  process  of  spelling  out  unmeaning  syllables,  we  might 
suppose  that  all  other  sources  of  knowledge  have  been  exhauaC- 
ed,  and  the  whole  mass  of  possible  ideas  have  been  concentrate 
ed  into  the  form  of  letters j  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  acquired 
by  the  rising  generation,  but  that  which  their  predecessors  have 
thought  proper  to  leave  them  in  the  shape  of  books. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  servile  dependence  on  others  for  oyr 
ideas,  which  this  implies  and  encourages,  how  irrational,  how 
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unwise  is  it,  to  forget  those  volumes  that  are  ever  spread  open 
to  our  view,  and  from  which  all  the  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired which  is  contained  in  books,  with  the  exception  of  the 
record  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  giv^  us,  oi  that  world, 
alike  inaccessible  to  human  eyes  and  human  imagination.  Why 
are  we  not  as  solicitous  to  teach  our  children  to  read  the  book 
of  nature,  which  lies  before  them,  and  spell  out  its  wonders — for 
they  have  eyes  and  ears  given  them  to  do  it  —  as  to  con  over  the 
accounts  which  others  have  written  of  it,  in  the  use  of  the  same 
faculties  ?  Why  do  we  not  teach  them  to  obser\'e  and  arrange 
and  consider  the  events  passmg  around  them,  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  their  family  and  town  and  state  and  country,  as  well 
as  to  read  the  history  of  other  countries  and  distant  ages  ?  Why 
do  we  not  engage  them  in  observing  the  operations  of  their 
own  mmds  and  those  of  others,  that  Uiey  may,  at  least,  be  pre- 
pared to  understand  what  authors  have  written  who  have  done 
no  more  ?  Why  this  perpetual  overlooking  of  sources  of  in- 
struction, which  are  present  and  obvious  and  practical ;  this 
reaching  after  those  which  are  distant,  and,  to  the  child,  com- 
paratively unintelligible  and  unimportant?  It  has  been  one 
great  object  in  the  Productive  System  of  Education  to  reverse 
this  process ;  to  teach  the  child,  first,  to  observe  and  compre- 
hend and  name  and  describe  the  objects  around  him,  beginning 
at  the  earliest  period,  with  a  simplicity  proportioned  to  his  age, 
and  to  lead  him  gradually  to  understand  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge, to  be  conscious  of  the  means  which  his  senses  and  facul- 
ties afford  for  obtaining,  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  employing 
them.  This  was  termed,  by  Pestalozzi,  Intuitive  Instruction; 
and  we  believe  that  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  the  follow- 
ing specimen  selected  from  Denzel,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed educators  of  Germany,  and  Principal  of  the  Seminary  for 
Teachers  in  Wurtemburg. 

1.  Names  of  Objects, 

In  commencing  a  course  of  intuitive  instruction,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  first  step  is,  to  observe  and  name  the  objects  around  us, 
as  was  done  by  our  first  parent.  With  the  child  at  school,  we  must 
begin  with  the  room  and  its  contents,  because  these  are  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  his  senses.  Afler  the  teacher  has  asked  a  few 
short  questions,  about  the  reasons  why  children  go  to  school,  and 
concerning  the  place  where  they  are,  he  passes  to  the  surround- 
ing objects. 

It  18  first  necessary,  that  the  children  learn  to  distiiigQish  the 
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things  whicli  exist,  individually.  Here  let  them  have  free  scope, 
and  enumerate  in  what  order  they  please.  The  questions  may 
sometimes  be  directed  to  individuals,  at  others,  to  the  children 
collectively ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  teacher  should,  afier  a  time, 
introduce  the  custom  that  any  one  who  means  to  answer  should 
hold  up  his  hand,  and  then  wait  till  called  on  in  his  turn.  The 
repetition  of  the  names  of  things  is  a  useful  exercise  in  speaking. 
Every  name  must  therefore  be  pronounced  with  clearness  and 
precision.  To  aid  in  this,  the  teacher  may  lead  the  pupils, 
showing  the  principal  objects  in  the  room,  and  mentioning  their 
names,  and  then  have  them  clearly  repeated  after  him,  with  each 
syllable  pronounced  distinctly. 

The  instruction  now  proceeds  in  an  elementary  way,  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite.  *  My  dear  children,  we  should  ]:ke 
to  know,  if  the  room  were  empty,  without  tables,  benches,  and 
the  other  things  that  are  about  us,  whdt  you  would  then  see.' 
The  children  will  answer,  not  only  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  but  win- 
dows, doors,  6lc.  ;  but  the  teacher  wishes  only  those  parts  men- 
tioned, at  first,  which  merely  constitute  the  room,  as  the  walls, 
ceiling,  and  floor.  He  must,  therefore,  lead  the  children  to 
imagine  the  doors,  windows,  and  chimney,  not  to  be  there,  as  not 
constituting  essential  parts  of  a  room.  He  should  pronounce  the 
names  alternately,  in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  with  and  with* 
out  the  article,  and  let  the  children  pronounce  them  afler  him. 
The  walls  may  be  numbered. 

He  may  now  turn  their  attention  to  a  single  wall.  Door  or 
^oors,  window  or  windows,  dtc.  are  mentioned,  as  they  are  parts 
of  the  wall.  The  teacher  will  say,  and  the  children  will  repeat, 
after  him,  *  The  window  is  a  part  of  the  wall ;  the  windows  are 
parts  of  the  wall ;  the  door  is  a  part  of  the  wall ;  the  doors  are 
parts  of  the  wall ;  the  chimney  is  a  part  of  the  wall,'  or  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  wall.  If  there  arc  other  things  belonging  to  the 
walls,  they  are  to  be  reckoned.  The  children  will  obtain  the 
idea  of  immoveable  from  those  things  that  cannot  be  removed 
from  one  place  in  the  room  to  another.  They  should  then  pi^ 
ceed  to  the  moveable  articles.  First  the  larger,  as  tables,  benches, 
desks ;  then  the  smaller,  as  books,  .slates,  writin^rs,  d:«c.  This 
exercise  is,  like  the  former,  only  instead  of  parts  of  the  room,  the 
table,  d^c.  are  called  articles  of  furniture,  &lc.  Next,  let  the 
similar  things  be  counted.  The  next  question  is,  whether 
they  are  single,  double,  d^c.  It  is  not  best  at  first  to  go  beyond 
ten.  The  teacher  selects  the  objects,  so  that  the  numbers  ascend 
regularly  ;  as  one  window,  two  windows,  three  windows,  d^c.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  enumeration,  the  questions  occur :  What  is 
there  inlhe  room  that  is  single?  what  double?  what  three  foUt 

We  finally  come  to  the  question  of  what  is  a  necessary  past  §f 
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file  roam,  and  what  is  accidentul  ?  for  now  the  child  has  a  perfect 
view  of  its  contents.  Here,  rooms  in  general,  and  school -rooms 
in  particular,  are  considered.  The  teacher  first  inquires  for  those 
parts  of  the  room,  without  which  it  would  be  no  room  or  chamber. 
IRy  a  second  question,  those  things  are  mentioned,  in  which  the 
school-room  differs  frpm  other  rooms. 

Here,  too  great  minuteness  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  subject 
not  to  be  exhausted  by  mentioning  every  circumstance.     A  com- 
plete enumeration  is  not  required,  of  everything  necessary  or 
accidental ;  but  rather,  the  principal  objects  come  into  considerar 
tion,  as  they  alone  lay  claim  to  the  attention  of  children. 

2,   The  Uses  of  Objects. 

The  next  step  is  to  inquire  the  use  of  various  objects.  This 
exercise  is  as  easy  as  it  is  attractive.  Not  only  the  actual,  but 
possible,  uses  of  everything  are  required  ;  but  yet,  the  questions 
are  not  pushed  so  far,  that  many  other  things  might  not  be 
imagined.  We  naturally  begin  with  the  general  uses  of  rooms. 
*  For  what  purpose  is  a  room  made,  or  to  what  use  is  it  put  ? 
People  can  live  in  a  room ;  in  a  room  they  can  learn ;  in  a  room 
they  can  play,  walk,  stand,  sit,  &c.'  These  things  are  generally 
discovered  by  the  children.  If  not,  they  may  be  mentioned  by 
the  teacher,  the  children  repeating  after  him. 

The  window.  The  window  can  be  opened ;  the  window  call 
be  shut.  We  can  see  out  of  the  window ;  we  can  look  in  through 
the  window.  When  we  look  out  of  the  window,  we  see  trees, 
houses,  people  walking  in  the  streets,  6lc.  He  who  looks  into 
the  window  sees  what  is  in  the  room. 

The  door.  We  can  open  the  door ;  we  can  shut  the  door ; 
when  the  door  is  open,  we  can  go  into  the  room,  we  can  see  into 
the  room,  speak  to  the  people  in  the  room,  if  we  are  without;  or, 
if  we  are  within,  we  can  see  out,  ?.nd  speak  to  those  without,  d&c. 
Most  of  the  objects  which  have  been  enumerated,  are  considered 
in  the  same  manner.  A  store  of  language,  particularly  verbs, 
will  be  thus  gained.  Many  prepositions  will  also  be  employed,  as 
when  the  word  tMe  is  used  ;  to  sit  ai  the  table ;  to  sit  by  the 
table ;  to  lay  a  book  on  the  table  ;  the  book  lies  on  the  table,  ^c. 

As  yet,  there  should  be  no  direct  exercises  of  language,  as  they 
belong  to  a  later  course  ;  but  a  taste  for  them  should  be  excited, 
which  will  be  of  greater  service  when  we  come  to  instruction 
upon  this  subject. 

8.  We  should  next  proceed  to  the  description  of  individual 
things.  Color,  as  it  is  most  striking  to  the  eye,  comes  first  in  the 
series,  and  if  we  please,  we  might  first  treat  of  every  object  in 
reference  to  its  color  alone  ;  then^  to  its  form ;  afterwards,  to  its 
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parts ;  and  lastly,  to  its  connexions.  Yet  it  is  better,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  single  object,  and  treat  all  its  relations  in  order ; 
fi>r  it  is  necessary  to  begin  now  to  fix  the  child's  attention,  which^ 
it  is  difficult  to  do,  if  wc  skip  hastily  from  one  object  to  another. 
The  materials,  of  which  the  object  or  body  is  formed,  are  alio 
proper  questions. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

A  room  or  chamber,  '  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the 
room  ? '  The  ceiling,  the  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  spac^  that  the 
room  contains.  '  What  is  the  color  of  the  ceiling,  the  floor,  the 
walls  ? '     The  different  parts  of  the  room  have  different  colors. 

*  We  will  take  the  ceiling  alone.     Of  what  color  is  it  ? '     The 
master  speaks,  if  others  do  not,  and  the  children  repeat  after  him, 

*  the  ceiling  is  white.' 

*  Is  there  nothing  more  to  be  distinguished  about  the  appearance 
of  the  ceiling  ? '  Here  the  teacher  draws  a  square  and  a  circle 
upon  the  wall,  slate,  or  black  board.  '  Consider  these  two  figures. 
Are  they  alike  in  color  ?  If  so,  in  what  are  they  unlike  t  Which 
of  these  two  figures  does  the  ceiling  resemble  in  form  ?  How 
many  corners  or  angles  has  itt  Think  a  moment.  —  Where  ue 
the  corners  or  angles  ?  What  can  we  say  farther  of  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  ceiling  ?  It  has  four  angles  or  corners,  it  is  therefoie 
four  cornered ;  or  better,  a  square.  Look  now  upon  the  floor 
and  the  walls.  Which  of  these  figures  are  they  like,  the  circle 
or  the  square  f  Why  are  they  like  it  ?  If  you  were  now  asked 
the  appearance  or  shape  of  the  room,  what  would  you  say  ?  *  It 
is  a  square  ? '  *  Can  a  room  be  of  any  other  figure  Uiaa  a  square  f 
Look  here  and  see  me  draw  other  figures  on  the  slate.'  The 
instructor  draws  a  triangle,  a  pentagon,  and  a  hexagon,  on  the 
slate.  '  How  many  corners  or  angles  has  this  figure  1  this  ?  and 
this  ?  Could  not  a  room  and  its  ceiling  be  of  the  shape  of  either 
of  these  figures  ?  Afler  this  yoa  will  easily  understand  roe,  when 
I  speak  of  the  figure,  form  or  shape  of  a  room,  or  of  any  olhei 
thing.' 

Let  the  teacher' now  say,  and  the  children  repeat ;  *  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  room  is  white  ;  the  form  of  the  room  is  square.'  The 
same  process  is  gone  through,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  roooH. 

This  is  not,  however,  sufficient.  The  children  must  have  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  room.  '  Show  me  the  comers 
or  angles  of  the  room.  Are  the  corners  at  an  equal  distance  ftom 
each  other  ?  Which  corners  are  the  farthest  from  each  other  t 
Which  are  the  nearest?  See  me  sketch  the  form  of  the  ceilmg 
upon  the  slate.  These  lines  give  the  distance  from  one  angle  to 
another.  Are  the  lines  all  of  the  same  length  ?  Which  of  them 
arc  alike  ?  Which  are  unlike  ?  Now  observe,  the  distance  finom 
the  upper  corner  of  the  figure  on  the  slate  to  the  lower  eomer^ 
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we  will  call  the  length  of  the  room,  and  the  distance  from  this 
(shewing  the  figure),  we  will  call  the  breadth.  These  lines  repre- 
sent the  length  and  the  breadth.  Is  the  room  as  broad  as  it  is 
long  ?  Which  is  greatest,  the  length  or  the  breadth  ?  Consider 
the  floor,  and  compare  it  with  the  ceiling.  Is  its  length  greater 
or  smaller  than  that  of  the  ceiling  ?  Is  its  breadth  greater  or 
smaller  than  that  of  the  ceiling  t  If  we  could  now  lower  down 
the  ceiling,  and  lay  it  upon  the  floor,  how  would  they  compare? 
What  can  we  say  of  the  ceiling  and  the  floor,  with  respect  to 
their  size  1 '     *  They  are  alike.' 

'  But  we  have  not  yet  done ;  we  hate  four  walls.  Observe  them. 
The  ceiling  and  floor  appear  to  be  lying  flat,  or  as  it  is  called, 
horizontdL  Is  it  so  with  the  walls  7  No,  they  are  upright,  or, 
as  it  is  called, jpcrpeiuifo'eii/ar.  What  is  their  appearance?  Are 
their  angles  equally  distant  from  each  other?  Which  are  the 
farthest  apart  ?  Which  of  the  sides  are  unlike  ?  See  me  draw 
the  form  of  this  wall  upon  the  slate.  These  lines  are  longer  than 
those.  These  lines  we  will  call  the  length  of  the  wall,  and  those 
the  height^  because  the  wall  stands  on  the  floor.  Is  this  wall  as 
high  as  it  is  long  ?  Which  is  greatest,  the  length  or  the  height  ? 
LM>k  at  that  other  wall.  Is  it  longer  or  higher  than  this  ?  When 
we  have  compared  these  two  opposite  walls  together,  what  do  we 
find?  How  do  they  agree  with  each  other?'  In  this  way  let 
the  two  remaining  walls  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  two  first  described. 

Now  for  the  result.  If  these  walls  were  longer,  how  would  the 
room  be?  If  the  walls  were  higher,  what  would  the  room  be? 
If  the  floor  were  wider,  would  the  walls  be  >  as  near  together  as 
they  are  now  ?  We  might  now  ask  this  question,  especially  of 
the  older  division,  '  Upon  what  does  the  size  of  the  roooi 
depend  ? ' 

Connexion  of  the  parts.  The  walls  rest  upon  the  floor.  The 
ceiling  rests  upon  the  walls.  These  things  are  first  spoken  by 
the  teacher,  and  then  repeated  by  the  scholars.  The  materials 
of  different  parts  of  the  room  are  next  to  be  distinguished,  which 
is  not  a  difficult  task. 


Art.  V. — Singing  in  Schools. 

Conlinaed  firom  page  187. 

*  There  are  then,  in  all,  nine  octaves.  Do  you  understand 
that  by  the  word  octave  I  mean  a  particular  sounds  or  the  dis^ 
taneefrom  one  sound  to  another  ^^ 

*  Trtie  latter.' 
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It  means  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  For 
example,  suppose  I  should  sing  a  certain  note  ;  —  then  ask  you 
to  sound  its  octave ;  should  I  then  mean  a  particular  sound j 
or  the  distance  between  two  sounds  ? ' 

*  A  particular  sound.' 

*•  Suppose  I  say  that  nine  octaves  comprise  the  whole  com- 
pass 01  musical  sound,  in  which  sense  do  I  use  the  word  ?  * 

*  Distance.' 

^  Tes ;  and  these  octave  distances  may  be  subdivided  ;  that 
is,  between  every  two  of  these  sounds  a  multitude  of  others 
may  be  introduced.  The  whole  number  of  possible  sounds 
therefore  is  immensely  great,  but  all  must  be  comprised  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  of  the  sounds  above  described.' 

^  In  order  now  to  assist  you  to  understand  this,  1  will  illus- 
trate it  by  a  diagram.  Suppose  I  draw  a  line  upon  the  black 
board,  to  represent  the  whole  compass  of  sound,  into  how  many 
parts  must  1  divide  it  ? ' 

*  Nine.* 

*  Yes.     I  will  do  it  as  follows.' 
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*  How  many  \abrations  will  be  necessary  to  produce  be  first 
sound  ? ' 

*  Twelve  and  a  half.' 

^Yes,  and  I  accordingly  write  ]2i  under  the  first  dtvibioo; 
under  the  next  35,  and  so  on,  doubling  the  nimiher  each  time 
until  I  reach  the  highest,  which  is  6400.  I  wish  very  much 
that  I  could  make  all  these  sounds  in  succession.  They  would 
form  a  very  singular  series.  The  human  voice  can  make  only 
two  or  three  of  the  intermediate  ones ; — perhaps  those  marked 
200,  400,  and  800.  If  I  try  I  cannot  go  down  any  lower  than 
those.'  (Teacher  points  at  100,  and  tries  to  make  a  very  low 
sound.) 

*  How  do  they  know  then  what  those  sounds  are  ? ' 

*  They  make  them  by  instruments.  Can  you  think  of  any 
instruments  which  make  a  very  low  sound  ? ' 

*  The  bass  viol.'     *  The  serpent.' 

'  In  the  same  manner  the  high  sounds  are.  imitated  by  iostru- 
ments.     Can  you  name  the  instruments  ? ' 

*  The  flute.'     *  Tlie  fife.'     *A  whisUc' 
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'  Some  instruments  include  both.  The  pianos  for  instance, 
goes  low  and  high ;  and  includes  often  in  its  compass  six  or 
seven  octaves.     The  organ  is  sometimes  more  extensive  still.' 

'  Does  any  instrument  include  the  whole  nine  octaves  ?* 

'  I  do  not  know.  Are  any  of  you  acquainted  with  any 
organist,  or  teacher  of  music,  of  whom  you  might  inquire  ?  * 

Several  answer,  *  Yes,  Sir.' 

^  I  should  like  to  have  you  ask,  and  tell  me  to-morrow.' 

^  I  will  now  explain  to  you  what  intermediate  sounds  are 
introduced  between  the  sounds  I  have  described.  I  ought  first 
to  mention,  however,  that  all  these  already  mentioned  are  called 
C's.     I  will  mark  them  C.  on  the  scale  I  have  drawn.' 

*  Why  are  they  caUed  C's  ? ' 

>  I  do  not  know.  I  should  have  supposed  that  they  would 
have  called  them  A's,  as  one  of  them  begins  the  series.  They 
are,  however,  all  called  C's.  Now  I  will  copy  from  the  dia- 
gram drawn  above,  the  three  middle  octaves,  as  follows. 

O.    D.    E.F.    O.    A.    B.C.    D.    E.F.   O.    A.    B.C.    D.    E.F.    O.    A.    B^. 

i       I        «    '        ■        «        '    1 I L-I I I U I l_I .»..     »       I    I 

100  300  «»  800 

With  the  help  of  such  a  figure  as  this,  I  proceeded  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  subdivisions  of  the  octave,  the  distances  of  the 
several  notes,  and  the  theory  of  the  flats  and  sharps.  This  latter 
subject,  usually  so  perplexing,  was  easily  made  clear  by  the 
assistance  of  a  wooden  rod,  with  little  bands  of  cloth  passing 
round  it  like  rings,  and  which  could  be  easily  slipped  up  and 
down.  After  making  them  familiar  with  the  fact  (the  cause  of 
wliich  I  did  not  attempt  to  explain),  that  the  order  of  musical 
intervals  which  produces  the  pleasantest  efifect,  is  that  in  which 
we  ascend  by  two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone,  and  then  three 
whole  tones  and  a  semitone;  —  I  arranged  the  bands  of  the 
wooden  rod  so  as  to  represent  those  distances.  I  had  bands 
enough  for  two  or  three  octaves,  and  each  was  marked  with 
the  letter  of  the  note  which  it  represented.  From  this  appara- 
tus, thus  arranged,  it  could  be  made  very  evident  that  it  the 
series,  tonej  tone^  semitone^  ione^  tone,  tone,  semitone^  was  to  be 
commenced  upon  any  other  note  than  C,  some  of  the  bands 
must  be  slipped  up  or  down,  that  is  the  notes  which  they  repre- 
sent must  be  sharped  or  flatted,  and  by  beginning  the  series 
successively  upon  every  note  of  the  scale,  the  whole  system 
was  elucidated.  I  spent  but  a  few  moments  upon  the  subject 
each  day,  and  made  by  each  lesscm  only  a  very  small  advance 
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njpon  the  preceding ;  and  the  exercises  were  interspersed  with 
lessons  in  practising  the  sounds,  whose  nature  we  were  ex- 
amining. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  It  is  that  all  the  advantages 
which  you  described  as  attainable  by  attention  to  this  art,  have 
been  secured  fully  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  attention  which 
I  have  devoted  to  the  subject.  Many  of  my  pupib  who  at 
first  were  sure  that  they  never  could  learn  to  sing,  —  who  had 
been  rejected  from  singing  schools,  and  advised  to  abandon  the 
attempt,  —  now  join  in  our  daily  hynm,  with  propriety.  I  am 
fiilly  satisfied,  fit)m  the  result  of  this  experiment,  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  cannot  learn  to  sing,  if  taught  by  simple  les- 
sons in  early  life,  is  as  small  as  you  represented  it  m  your 
lecture,  although  I  was  at  first  venr  incredulous.  My  pupik 
have  found  the  exercise  a  source  of  great  enjoyment.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  them  join  in  it,  —  they  wish  me  to  give 
attention  to  it  oftener  than  I  can,  consistently  with  other  duties, — 
and  I  can  see  its  efiect  in  softening  the  character, — bringing 
the  heart  under  the  influence  of  the  gentler  feelings,  —  and 
making  the  ascendency  of  principle  ana  duty  far  greater  than 
it  would  otherwise  be. 

Should  any  person  attempt  to  repeat  the  experiment,  his 
own  judgment,  and  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  will  of  course  much  modify  the  plan  which  he 
trill  pursued.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that,  if  properly 
managed,  the  introduction  of  this  branch  will  be  agreeable  to 
parents  and  scholars,  and  that  it  will  m  the  end  very  much 
ligfaten  the  teacher's  burdens.* 

Yours,  Ebodore. 


Art.  VI.  —  Practical  Lessons. 
Reading,  with  Composing,  Dfining,  di^c. 

Oonclnded  from  page  173. 

I  HAVE  endeavored  to  show  that  by  giving  out  words  to  chil- 
dren, and  requiring  them  to  incorporate  them  into  short  phrases 

*  The  Editor  cannot  suffer  tbit  occasion  to  pass  without  expressing  his 
diwp  interest  in  the  experiment  here  described,  and  soliciting  an  account  of 
olban  of  tUs  kind  which  maj  hftvo  been  made,  as  «  meaaa  of  MUKMring 
Ihoao  doobCs  which  natiurany  arise  on  «  snbjoet  of  inatrnetioii  ao  novel. 
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and  sentences,  they  may  be  made  to  form  reading  lessons  of  the 
best  kind  for  themselves.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage 
gained.  Improvement  would  be  made  at  the  same  time  in  writ* 
ingf  and  in  spelling.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  this  manner  would  be  rendered  much  more  practi- 
cal  in  its  character.  But  these  exercises  would  be  still  more 
valuable,  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  definition  of  words.  It  is  in 
vain  to  depend  u|x>n  dictionaries  for  this  purpose.  Their  very 
definitions  commonly  need  defining  as  much  as  the  original  word, 
or  they  are  of  little  use  to  children.  But  by  incorporating  words 
into  sentences,  they  gradually  learn  their  meaning,  without  the 
drudgery  of  committing  to  memory  that  which  they  do  not  under- 
Btand. 

Again,  it  is  an  excellent  method  of  teaching  composition.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  begin  at  a  much  later  period  oC  life.  But 
what  15  composition!  Simply  writing  down  what  we  think. 
And  where  is  the  mighty  difficulty  of  doing  this  ?  Yet  compo- 
aition  is  almost  always  dreaded  by  children.  Let  the  foregoing 
{M'actice  of  incorporating  or  framing  the  words  of  a  lesson  into 
sentences  become  universal,  and  we  should  find  the  exercise 
of  composing,  or  writing  down  thoughts,  regarded  almost  as 
agreeable  as  that  of  conversation.  All  the  difficulty  which  exists 
in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other,  is  chiefly  —  I  believe  e9^> 
Hrefy  —  owing  to  a  wrong  method  of  instruction. 

The  child,  who  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  putting  his  thoughts  on 
the  black  board,  or  slate,  or  on  paper,  is  also  acquiring  the  habit 
of  writing,  as  well  as  of  speaking,  with  ease  and  correctness. 
Thus  he  acquires  a  practical  knowledge  of  Grammar  —  a  kimvi^ 
ledge  of  more  actual  value  to  him,  than  all  the  usual  routine  of 
the  schools  without  it. 

Geography,  with  the  aid  of  maps,  and  charts,  and,  at  advanced 
stages  of  progress,  of  books,  may  be  most  effectually  reviewed  in 
this  manner.  Thus  a  child,  who  has  observed  Italy  on  the  map, 
may  have  the  word  boot  given  him  as  a  part  of  his  lesson,  and  if 
his  inventive  powers  are  not  sufficiently  active,  he  may  also  have 
the  word  Italy  next  below  or  above  it.  Or  he  may  be  asked  to 
write  down  what  he  knows  of  the  country  which  resembles  a  boot : 
which  way  it  is  from  London,  New  York,  or  Cairo ;  how  bounded, 
&c.  This  will  impress  the  idea  more  indelibly  on  his  memory. 
But,  what  is  of  more  value  still,  as  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  rest, 
he  will,  in  this  way,  learn  to  think,  A  friend  of  education  re- 
marked to  me,  some  years  since,  that  he  knew  of  no  project  more 
desirable  than  the  establishment  of  a  thinking  schcol.  In  con-> 
ducting  a  school  four  years  ago,  I  accustomed  my  first  class  to 
devote  ten  minutes  every  morning  to  thinking  over  the  events  and 
studies  of  the  preceding  day.     They  were  all  liable  to  be  ^ed 
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on  to  relate  them  over  in  their  order ;  but  I  used  to  call  on  a  part 
of  the  class  only  each  day.  The  experiment  was  attended  with 
salutary  effects.  I  prefer,  however,  for  the  purpose,  the  exercise 
which  it  is  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  recommend,  because  it 
is  not  viewed  by  the  pupils  as  a  task. 

In  this  manner  we  may  teach  thinking  and  seven  other  branches, 
viz:  writing,  spelling,  defining,  reading,  composing,  grammar, 
and  geography,  at  a  single  lesson.  And  this,  too,  without  the 
least  danger  of  confusing  or  perplexing  the  child.  Indeed  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences  may  be  reviewed  and  made  prtuticdl  by 
this  method,  if  not  actually  studied.  Away  then  with  the  notion 
that  no  other  branches  but  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  geography,  can  be  taught  in  our  primary  schools. 
The  child  cannot  practise  the  above  exercise,  if  he  would,  without 
studying  six  different  branches  at  the  same  time ;  and  with  a  lit- 
tle variation  he  may,  with  litt|e  more  difficulty,  pursue  even  more. 

It  is  true,  there  would  be  less  appearance  of  progress,  to  those 
who  measure  improvement  by  columns  or  pages,  than  when  an 
array  of  rules  and  plummets,  and  books  for  writing,  spelling,  read- 
ing, and  grammar,  is  exhibited.  But  what  if  the  child  should  waste 
less  ink,  and  paper,  and  time,  and  wear  out  fewer  books  than  on 
th^  usual  plan?  What,  indeed,  but  that  the  parent  would  be  at' 
a  little  less  expense,  and  his  child  a  little  less  miserable  ?  Again, 
what  if,  on  the  plan  suggested,  a  child  should  not  know  to  which 
artificial  division  of  human  science  the  thought  which  passed 
through  his  mind,  or  was  recorded  on  his  slate,  happened  to 
belong;  whether,  for  example,  he  was  studying  grammar,  or 
spelling,  or  composing,  at  a  given  moment?  If  the  ideas  are 
arranged  properly  in  his  head,  or  expreidted  well  on  his  slate,  it 
matters  little,  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  what  particular 
place  those  who  set  off  sciences,  like  kingdoms,  with  lines  and 
boundaries,  have  assigned  them. 

A  Common  School  Teacher. 


Art.  Vn. — Journal  or  the  Literary  Convention. 

We  have  lately  received  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  Lite- 
rary Convention  at  New  York,  and  from  its  rich  and  varied  mate- 
rials, we  present  our  readers  with  two  extracts.  The  first  is 
an  account  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  by  the  Hon.  Albert 
Grallatb. 
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University  of  Geneva, 

'  This  institution,  which  existed  before  the  reformation,  was  at  that  time 
entirely  new  modelled,  chiefly  undec  the  superintendence  of  Calvin.  Up 
to  the  time  when  Mr  Gallatin  lefl  it,  more  tlian  fiAv  years  a^o,  thoagrb 
improved  with  the  progress  of  science  chiefly  in  the  philosophical  branches, 
it  had  undergone  no  material  alteration.  ltd  leading  feature  was  that,  under 
a  sole  control  (that  of  the  Professors),  and  as  a  whole,  it  embraced  educa- 
tion, from  the  earliest  cliildhood,  to  the  time  when  tlie  student  had  com- 
pleted his  Theological  or  legal  studies.  That  education  was  open  to  all 
and  altogetlier  gratuitous.  The  institution  was  divided  into  two  departments. 
The  lower,  designated  there  by  the  name  of  college,  consisted  of  nine 
classes.  Reading,  writing,  and  spelling  were  taught  in  the  thfee  lowest ; 
the  six  others  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  !(jatin  and  Greek  : 
and  this  was  the  most  defective  part  of  tlie  system.  The  upper  department, 
known  there  bv  tlie  name  of  the  Academy,  was  much  superior  to  the  iint, 
and  subdivided  into  two  sections.  One,  which  received  its  students  from 
the  lower  department,  corresponded  exactly  with  our  common  American 
colleges.  The  students  remained  in  it  four  years,  under  tlie  tuition  of  pro> 
feasors  of  belles  lettres,  mathematics,  natural,  and  mond  ohilosophy.  The 
upper  section,  though  assimilated  to  a  University-,  embraced  but  two  facul- 
ties, that  of  divinity,  and  that  of  law,  the  course  for  each  being  of  four  years* 
duration.  Geneva,  being  the  only  considerable  seat  of  learning  where  the 
protestant  religion  was  professed,  and  the  French  language  spoken,  attracted 
many  students  from  the  protestant  population  of  France,  and  not  a  few  from 
£ng)and  and  Germany,  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
guage. This  contributed  to  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  institution. 
Its  principal  merit  consisted  in  the  excellent  choice  of  professors,  which, 
with  hardly  any  exception,  had  uniformly  fallen  on  the  most  learned  ana 
distinguished  men,  in  every  branch,  that  could  be  obtained.  They  were 
appointed  nominally  by  government,  in  fact  by  public  opinion.  The  com- 
pensation for  each  never  exceeded  five  hundred  dollars  :  but  the  considera- 
tion attached  to  the  place,  made  it  the  highest  object  of  ambition  to  everj 
citizen,  however  favored  by  wealth,  or  other  adventitious  circumstances. 
The  education  was  rather  general  and  correct,  than  profoimd  in  any  par- 
ticular branch  ;  rather  calculated  for  e^eneral  tiian  tor  special  purposes ; 
intended  to  open  to  the  students,  according  to  their  respective  faculties,  the 
way  to  the  several  branches  of  science  and  letters,  and  to  fit  them  all  for 
the  pursuits  of  active  life.' 

Method  of  Teaching  Greeks 

The  following  remarks  of  Professor  Perdicari  on  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  Greek  language  will  be  interesting,  as 
they  are  new  and  equally  applicable  to  any  other. 

'  At  a  moment  when  literature  excites  such  interest  as  to  bring  to  one 
place  many  of  the  distinguished  scholars  of  the  nation,  1  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  thought  improper  if  1  should  beg  the  liberty  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  system  of  teaching  Greek  language. 

*  As  the  present  system  is  well  understood  by  every  one  of  m^  audience, 
J  will  not  dwell  upon  it  more  than  to  remark,  tiiat  it  is  carried  on  with 
great  haste,  —  that  the  youUi  who  seldom  understands  the  grammar  of  his 
own  language,  is  driven  through  the  spacious  lialls  of  grammar,  if  1  may 
nse  the  expression,  in  full  gallop,  without  being  suffered  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  beauties  and  proportions  of  each  department,  and  with  the 
connexion  and  bearing  of  each  other  part  to  the  formation  of  the  whole  \  he 
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is  taught  the  names  of  cases,  declensions,  moods,  tenses,  &c.  without  a  full 
explanation  of  their  meaning;  he  is  questioned  upon  the  eight  parts  of 
speech  at  the  same  time,  without  hein^  snflTered  to  understand  one  of  them 
fullj ;  and  he  is  then  introduced  into  the  labyrinth  of  syntax  with  less  prs- 
caution  than  into  technology.  1  need  not  remark  that  such  a  system,  far 
from  disciplining  the  mind,  has  everything  calculated  to  dishearten  the 
most  persevering  scholar  and  confound  the  best  intellect :  for  the  human 
mind  never  delights  in  what  it  does  not  understand ;  it  may  dig  and  seek 
for  a  while,  but  it  will  soon  give  up  tlio  object.  In  order  to  avoid  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  such  a  system  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is,  to  intro- 
duce the  black  board  of  the  mathematician  into  the  recitation  room  of  the 
Greek  instructer.  The  scholar  may  be  permitted  to  have  a  manual  grammar, 
but  tlie  instructer  must  be  his  own  grammar  while  in  the  recitation  room ; 
he  must  put  the  example  of  the  subject ,  whatever  it  happens  to  be,  upon 
the  board ;  he  must  explain  it  in  a  familiar  manner,  and  inform  his  scholars 
with  regard  to  the  rules  and  exceptions,  and  when  tliey  have  fully  under- 
stood his  explanations  and  remarks,  he  may  then  efface  from  his  board  all 
the  examples,  and  require  his  pupils  to  come  the  next  day,  prepared  to  lec- 
ture him,  on  the  same  subject,  having  upon  the  board  the  same  or  other 
examples  that  will  answer  for  the  subject ;  when  they  have  fully  under- 
stood one  part  of  speech,  then  the  work  of  some  proper  author  may  be 
placed  in  their  hands,  and  they  may  be  drilled  upon  tne  parts  of  speech 
they  have  learned  only,  their  instructer  assisting  tnem  in  the  translation  of 
the  other  parts.  When  they  have  been  thus  taught  all  the  eight  parts  of 
speech,  and  the  whole  philosophy  of  technology,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain 
upon  the  board,  by  examples,  all  tlie  rules  and  the  meaning  of  grammatical 
terms,  then  each  of  his  little  heroes  is  a  Theseus,  ready  to  enter  the  com- 
plicated labyrinth  of  syntax.  Here  again  the  instructer  must  not  permit 
them  to  buiden  their  young  minds  with  rules  they  are  unable  to  understand, 
but  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  grammar,  he  must  use  his  own  discretion,  as 
to  tlie  order  of  the  subject.  He  must  begin  by  putting  upon  his  board  some 
simple  sentences,  and  give  simple  and  familiar  rules ;  then  pass  from  simple 
to  more  complicated  sentences,  requiring  of,  and  teaching  them  the  power 
and  ability  of  explaining  what  they  have  learned,  in  their  own  language, 
without  the  assistance  of  their  grammars,  while  in  the  recitation  room. 
They  will  thus  be  carried  from  one  step  to  anotlier  without  being  permitted 
to  mount  on  the  top  of  this  structure  by  a  single  leap.  They  will  thus  ac- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar,  which  will  enable  them  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  the  classics  wimout  being  disgusted  with  them.  They 
should  not  be  required  to  translate  any  author,  before  tlieir  teacher  has 
given  them  in  a  familiar  lecture,  the  life  of  the  writer,  his  excellences  as 
well  as  defects,  if  he  happens  to  have  any.  Besides  this,  a  short  lecture 
should  precede  ever}  recitjition,  the  object  of  which  should  be,  to  explain  ' 
historical  facts,  which  being  beyond  the  grasp  of  young  scholars,  oden  ten- 
der the  author  dark  and  incomprehensible. 

*  After  the  scholars  have  been  well  strengthened  in  their  grammar,  and 
have  spent  some  time  in  translating;  then  there  is  another  very  useful 
exercise,  I  mean  that  of  composition.  I  do  not  mean  original  composition ; 
for  to  write  an  original  Greek  composition  and  have  it  mean  something, 
pre-supposes  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  classics.  Besides,  no  man  can 
write  unless  he  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  language  he  writes,  and 
Greek  words  put  down  (let  them  be  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar), 
^thout  this  spirit,  are  but  words,  and  such  a  composition  has  as  much  of 
meaning  in  it,  as  a  mummy  has  life.  Instead  of  compeUing  the  scholar  to 
write  original  composition,  let  his  instructer  or  professor  translate  from 
some  Greek  prose  writers  into  English,  let  him  have  it  as  literal  as  pdssi- 
ble,  then  let  him  present  this  translation  to  his  class,  and  require  them  to 
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torn  it  into  Greek.  When  that  has  been  put  into  execution,  let  him  first 
correct  it  as  a  mere  Greek  composition  ;  then  let  him  compare  it  before  his 
scholars,  with  the  original,  and  see  wherein  they  have  differed  :^let  this 
exercise  be  as  frequent  as  possible,  and  thej  will  soon  imbibe  the  true  spirit 
of  the  langruage. 

'  This  is  the  system,  gentlemen,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  surely 
guide  In  safety,  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan> 
^age.  I  know  that  this  system  will  require  a  Ions  time  to  be  executed  as 
it  slmuld  be ;  but  let  me  candidly  tell  you,  that  this  is  the  only  way  that 
leads  to  success,  and  consequently  this  is  the  shortest.' 


Art.  VTII.  —  Grimke's  Oration. 

Oration  ddivered  before  the  Connecticut  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society f  September  7, 1830.    By  Thomas  S.  Grimke. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  hear  the  oration  before  us ;  and  so 
•uniformly  has  the  Bible  been  banished  from  the  temples  and 
the  festivals  of  the  Muses,  that  to  hear  it  thus  nobly  advocated, 
with  all  the  elegance  of  a  scholar,  and  all  the  zeal  of  a  Chris- 
dan,  before  a  literary  society  which  claims  to  be  among  the 
first,  was  a  surprise,  as  thrilling  and  as  grateful  as  we  have 
sometimes  felt,  when  we  have  listened  to  the  praises  of  our 
native  country,  iji  the  public  assemblies  of  a  foreign  land. 

In  our  last  number  we  presented  Mr  Grimke's  leading  argu- 
ment for  the  employment  of  the  Bible  as  a  text  book  in  educa- 
tion, on  the  score  of  duty,  from  the  Address  before  the  Rich- 
land School.  In  the  present  address,  he  endeavors  to  establish 
Its  claims  to  this  place  on  the  score  of  its  literary  cliaracter 
merely.  He  commences  with  the  following  beautiful  compari- 
son of  Classic  and  Sacred  Literature. 

*  Classic  Literature  stands,  like  the  statue  of  Prometheus,  graceful  in  its 
beauty,  majestic  in  its  power.  But  Sacred  Literature  is  the  ever  living  fire 
that  descends  from  heaven,  instinct  with  life*  immortal ^  universaL  TniU  is 
the  mausoleum  of  departed  nations,  splendid,  yet  desolate  ;  and  bearing  an 
inscription,  written  indeed,  *^  in  the  kingly  language  of  the  mighty  dead.'* 
J%is  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven  —  its 
record  is  the  book  of  life,  spotless  and  eternal  —  its  penmen  are  Prophets, 
Apostles,  and  Martyrs  —  its  ministering  servants  are  Cherubim  and  Sera^ 
pnim,  the  Angel  and  the  Archangel.' 

*The  literature  of  the  classics  was  not  that  provident,  frophetic,  Lite- 
raturej  which  stttdies  the  past  and  the  present,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
future ;  which  labours  nmp  upon  Man  as  he  is,  to  make  him,  in  years  to  come, 
Mam  as  he  should  he  ;  for  it  was  modelled  almost  exclusively  on  their  own 
mythology  and  states  of  society.' 
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He  next  inquires  what  should  be  the  standard  of  literature, 

and  observes ;  — 

• 

<If  we  would  estimate  rightly  the  worth  of  Literature,  at  any  given  pe- 
riod of  time,  we  have  only  to  apply  these  tests;  Hatrfar  has  it  honored  Crod? 
How  far  has  it  improved  mankind?  If  it  has  dishonored  God,  if  it  hu  de- 
based and  corrupted  the  human  mind,  let  it  perish  —  however  various  and 
profound  its  learning,  however  beautiful  its  taste,  and  magnificent  its  genius. 
Such  a  Literature  cannot  live,  either  in  its  own  forms,  or  in  those  which 
■pring  from  it.  They  contain  no  principle  of  perpetuity.  But  the  Litera- 
ture which  is  ever  mindful  of  its  duty  to  God,  and  of  its  obligation  to  Man, 
has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  life,  and  live^'  from  age  to  age,  transmitted  in 
its  original  forms,  or  in  endless  succession  of  modifications  and  improve- 
ments.' 

He  regards  PolKe  Literature  *  as  a  mode,  in  which  the 
Creator  bves  to  be  honored  and  praised,  by  the  cultivation  of 
our  powers,  in  all  the  variety  and  grandeur,  novelty  and  loveli- 
ness, of  which  the  soul  is  susceptible ; '  and  thus  endeavors  to 
account  for  its  estrangement  from  religion. 

*  Such  beinff  the  true  character  and  destinj  of  Polite  Literature,  how  inir- 
prising  is  the  fact,  that  it  should  almost  universally  have  dishonored  God, 
and  have  degraded  or  corrupted  man.  How  con  this  pheiiomen(Ni  be 
accounted  for  ?  The  causes  must  be  sought  in  the  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  great  body  of  literary  men  have  never  written,  either  under  a  senaa  of 
duty  to  God,  or  in  the  spirit  of  usefulness  to  man.  Necessity  or  the  love  of 
fiune,  emulation  or  envy,  love  or  hatred,  has  been  the  ruling  motive  with 
countless  numbers.  And  why  have  these  inducements  possessed  aach 
transcendent  authority,  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  this  host  of  Authors.' 
The  chief  reason  must  be  traced  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
the  only  standard  of  duty,  the  only  fountain  of  usefulness,  from  all  our 
st^emes  of  education  —  when  the  Gauls  were  ravaging  with  fire  and  sword 
the  city  of  Rome,  Albinus  bore  away  in  his  chariot  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and 
left  his  family  to  perish.  But  the  christian  scholar,  witli  no  such  dreadful 
alternative  before  him,  is  content  to  leave  the  Vestal  Virgin  of  sacred 
Literature  to  perish,  while  he  welcomes  to  his  home,  as  his  choicest  friends 
and  instructers  of  his  children,  the  Priest  of  Mars,  and  BacchuS;  and  V^enus, 
the  poetry  and  mythology  of  Pagan  Antiquity.  Language  can  hardly  ex- 
press too  strongly  and  vividly,  our  ostonishiiiont,  indignation,  and  sorrow, 
that  such  slioulu  be  the  fact.' 

The  literary  character  of  the  scriptures  is  next  vindicated,  in 
the  following  animated  strains. 

*  The  existence  of  such  poetry,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch, ^re 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  age  of  Homer,  and  of  such  history,  as  is 
contained  in  the  same  collection,  one  thousand  years  before  Herodotus,  is  of 
itself  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures.  In  all  other 
countries  the  style  of  poetry  has  preceded,  by  many  a  century,  the  style  of 
prose ;  but  here  we  behold  both  of  them,  written  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  work,  with  a  skill  and  beauty  never  rival  ltd,  ejrcept  in  other  parts 
of  the  holy  volume.  That  such  a  body  of  Literature  should  have  appeared 
successively,  during  one  t/wusand  and  fifty  years,  from  Moses  to  Moiachi, 
among  sucn  a  people  as  the  Jews,  unaided  by  the  leading  influences  that 
hATe  produced  the  Literature  of  other  nations,  is  the  more  unaccountable, 
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when  W^  consider  its  vast  superiority  over  every  other,  and  the  perfection 
of  its  language  in  its  earliest  form  as  a  written  tongue,  without  any  dis- 
coverable,  or  even  imaginable,  antecedent  progress,  preparatofy  to  its  ful« 
ness  of  glory  in  the  works  of  Moses.  Shall  we  not,  indeed,  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist,  so  happily  applied  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  one  of 
the  most  memorable  events  of  EngUsh  History,  *'  It  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

It  is  not  lees  remarkable  that  '  in  all  that  period  of  one  thousand  and 
fifty  years,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  form  of  government,  and 
the  revolutions  in  the  state  of  society  -,  whether  the  nation  was  at  the  sum- 
mit  of  power  and  glory,  or  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  misery  and  captivity; 
whether  the  true  religion  swayed  the  Prince  and  the  people,  or  both  of 
them  bowed  before  the  shrine  of  Idolatry,  the  same  dignity  and  gravity, 
the  same  simplicity  and  purity,  mark  the  style ;  the  same  originality  and 
grandeur  of  thought,  the  same  comprehensive  and  lofly  genius,  the  same 
beauty  and  chastity  of  sentiment,  distinguish  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
sacred  Authors.  AH  otlier  literature  has  been  degraded  and  deformed,  by 
bombast  and  conceit,  by  puerile  sentiment  and  unnatural  exaggeration,  by 
vanity  and  ambition,  by  passion  and  prejudice.  But  no  such  reproach  can 
be  cast  upon  the  Literature  of  the  Sonptures.  In  them,  all  is  elevated, 
pure,  lovely,  consistent.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  reflept, 
that  Heb^w  is  the  primitive,  oriental  Literature.  And  yet,  while  it  pos- 
sesses, in  an  unrivalled  degree,  all  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Eastern 
Literature,  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  peculiar  detects  of  orientalism.  In- 
deed, we  may  justly  say  that  there  is  no  valuable  quality  of  thought  or 
style  in  any  Literature,  ancient  or  modern,  but  the  same  is  surpassed  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Children  of  Israel.' 

A  more  extended  comparison  of  the  classical  with  the  scrip- 
tures, as  a  storehouse  of  literature,  presents  this  sul^ect  in  a 
new  light,  and  one  which  deserves  the  attention  of  men  of 
taste  as  well  as  Christians.  In  accordance  with  these  views, 
he  maintains,  that  they  never  have  furnished  the  materials  of 
the  noblest  and  best  literature  of  the  modem  nations  —  and  that 
^  the  more  the  great  modern  loriters  have  rgected  the  constitU'^ 
ent  elements  of  Classic  Antiquity^  the  better  have  they  succeeded,* 

*  Do  we  forget,'  he  asks,  *  that  we  have  laid  aside  forever  the 
religion,  state  of  society,  and  forms  of  government,  the  political^ 
social  and  domestic  economy ;  the  legislation  and  commerce  ; 
the  military  and  naval  warfare ;  the  scheme  of  morals  and 
manners ;  the  forms  of  public  and  private  life ;  the  social  in- 
tercourse and  domestic  habits,  and  pre-eminently  the  female 
character  of  antiquity  ?  Hence,  the  classics. can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  literature.  But 
the  predominant  feature  of  the  Bible  is  thought,  universal  in 
its^  (^f^erationj  imperishable  in  its  character ^  endless  in  its  varp- 
eties^  and  unbounded  in  its  relation.  The  bible  then  is  the 
only  storehouse  of  universal  literature^  of  a  literature  fitted  to 
€very  clime  and  every  age,  to  every  state  of  society  and  form 
of  government. 
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'  We  are  too  apt  to  belteve,  and  it  u  one  of  the  calamhiee  of  modem  litera- 
ture, that  nothing  can  rival  classic  excellence,  that  nothing  can  be  re^rded  as 
finished,  except  it  conform  to  some  classic  model.  Biit  the  beauties  of  the 
Scriptures  are  essentially,  characterbtically,  the  beauties  of  thought ;  while 
those  of  the  classic  writers  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  structure  of  their  com- 
positions, and  in  their  style.  In  the  workmanship  of  their  materials,  they  have 
displayed  the  consummate  skill  and  delicate  taste  of  accomplished  artists ;  but 
the  materials  themselves,  were  unworthy  of  the  genius  conferred  on  them  by 
the  Creator  of  all  genius.  The  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  indeed  tfaie 
morning  star  of  modem  literature,  but  the  Bible  only  can  be  its  never  setting 
sun.  To  build  our  hterature,  and  found  our  schemes  of  literary  education,  pri- 
marily on  the  scriptures,  seem  then  to  be  the  dictates  of  sound  judgment  and 
pure  taste.  It  conforms  to  that  wise  maxim,  equally  just  in  theory  and  safe  in 
practice  —  that  genius  will  always  -produce  more  admirable  tporkff  the  richer 
and  more  various^  the  nobler  and  more  beautiful  the  materials. 

*A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  scriptures  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  they  are  the  only  books  whose  beauties  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
the  worst  translation.  And  such  is  the  truth  only  because  they  are  emphati- 
cally THE  BEAUTIES  OF  THOUGHT.  How  c^mmou  is  the  boast,  for  it  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be,  the  lamentation  of  the  classic  devotee,  that  no 
translator  can  rival  the  beauties  of  the  classics.  And  this,  so  far  as  the  remark 
is  just,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  these  beauties  consist,  to  a  vast  extent,  of  the 
*curiosa  felicitas '  of  expression,  of  the  beauties  of  style.' 

But  these  views  by  no  means  lead  the  orator  to  banish  the 
classics  from  our  course  of  studies.  On  this  point  he  expresses 
his  feelings  in  a  manner  which,  like  other  portions  of  his  ad- 
dresses, furnishes  the  best  evidence  that  it  was  not  the  igno- 
rance of  an  uneducated  man,  nor  the  prejudice  of  a  narrow 
religionist,  which  has  led  to  the  opinions  ne  expresses;  but 
that  they  are  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  an  enlightened  Christian. 

'  We  are  not  enemies  to  the  cultivation  of  classical  learning,  at  a  suitable 
age,  in  an  appropriate  place,  and  by  those,  who  will  receive  profit,  without 
injury.  Like  Petrarch's  fiither,  we  would  not  in  our  wrath,  hurl  the  clas- 
sics of  our  sons  into  the  fire.  But  we  do  protest,  and  if  fifty  years  more 
of  life  were  to  be  our  lot,  we  should  protest  to  the  last  moment  of  that  half 
century,  against  the  scheme  which  constitutes  the  classics  —  the  MON- 
ARCHS,  not  the  SUBJECTS  of  the  BIBLE,  in  the  instruction  of  Chris- 
tianyoutii. 

'  Ire  are  not  the  enemies  of  polite  literaturey  the  most  r^ned,  the  most  learned. 
We  admire  its  elegance ;  we  revere  its  eruditian.  We  believe  that  we  set  a 
high  estimate  on  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views,  and  the  variety  of  its 
knowledge,  on  the  embellishmets  of  its  taste,  and  the  richness  of  its  storek.  ^ 
We  look  with  a  chastened  pleasure  on  the  beauti(\il  in  the  countenance,  on 
the  ^rraceful  in  the  form  of  woman.  We  look  with  a  sentiment  of  just  ex- 
altation upon  man,  in  the  expressiveness  of  his  features  and  majesty  of  his 
deportment.  We  look  with  admiration  on  the  fair,  the  rich,  the  magnifi- 
cent in  architecture ;  on  the  master-sketch,  the  coloring,  the  light  and  shade 
of  the  painter ;  on  the  transforming  power  and  decorative  taste  or  the  sculptor. 
We  gaze  with  a  child's  rejoicing,  on  the  bud  and  the  blossom,  on  the  flower 
and  the  leaf;  on  the  gaudy  butterfly,  the  glimmering  scales  of  the  fish,  and 
the  dazxlinff  plumage  of  the  bird.  We  gaze  with  a  poet's  feeling,  if  not 
with  a  poet  s  eye,  on  the  cheerful  landscape  of  morning,  and  the  pensiTe 
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■eenery  of  evening ;  on  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  lake,  the  meadow 
and  the  woodland.  We  gaze  with  a  religious  awe,  upon  the  deep  nlenee 
of  tile  heavens,  and  the  calm  majesty  of  the  ocean,  on  the  gloom  or  the  for- 
est and  the  fury  of  the  storm,  on  the  savage  rush  of  the  cataract,  and  the' 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  mountain.  And  what  are  these !  What  indeed 
are  the  loveliness  of  woman  and  the  dignity  of  man,  the  marvellous  in 
sculpture,  the  fair  in  painting,  and  the  august  in  architecture,  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful  in  nature,  but  the  literature  of  the  visible  world !  And  if  it 
be  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  cultivate  this,  we  at  least,  esteem  it  a  nobler 
dutv,  and  a  higher  pleasure,  to  cultivate  that  elegant  literature,  which 
spnn^  fresh  and  livmg  from  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  mind  of  man.  It  is 
our  admiration  of  this  literature,  it  is  our  grief  at  the  dishonor  cast  upon  it, 
it  is  our  anxiety  for  its  progress  and  improvement,  it  is  our  inflexible  fiuth 
in  its  fflorious  destinies,  wmch  constrains  us  to  mourn  over  the  desertion  of 
its  richest  fountain,  of  its  noblest  standard — the  scriptures.' 

We  have  thus  far  only  attempted  to  exhibit  the  train  of  ar- 
guments on  th^  leading  topic  of  these  addresses,  and  to  present 
distinctly  to  those  engaged  in  education,  the  simple  question 
—  ShaU  the  Bible  occupy  a  place  in  our  system  of  edu4:at%an 
as  important  or  conspicuous  as  we  assign  to  the  works  of  Pagan 
Greece  and  Rome  ?  We  earnesdy  hope  our  readers  will  pe- 
ruse not  only  our  extracts,  but  the  addresses  from  which  they 
are  taken,  which  are  now  collected  into  a  volume,*  for  otu: 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  or  die  author ; 
but  even  with  the  imperfect  view  we  have  been  able  to  give 
of  this  interesting  question,  we  venture  to  make  the  appeal  to 
every  parent,  and  teacher,  and  friend  of  education,  who  re- 
gards the  enlargement  of  the  intellect,  or  the  elevation  of  the 
character,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  or  the  improvement 
of  the  heart,  as  a  leading  object  in  education,  whether 'interest 
or  duty  will  aUow  him  to  require  the  daily  and  diligent  study 
of  all  the  other  models  of  excellence  and  beauty  —  die  classics 
of  ancient  and  of  modem  times  —  and  leave  to  occasional  and 
slight  attention,  or  to  utter  neglect,  a  volume  which  such  men 
as  Fenelon  and  Jones  pronounce  to  be  superior  in  excellence, 
and  beauty,  and  sublimity  to  all  that  was  produced  by  Greece 
and  Rome — nay,  by  all  other  nadons  united  —  a  volume 
which  Grod  himseljf  has  sent  as  our  manual  of  truth  and  duty. 

We  rejoice  to  believe  that  this  is  no^  a  sectarian  question. 
We  are  gratified  to  find  that  while  an  accomplished  biblical 
scholar  pronounces  the  neglect  of  the  Bible  in  our  course  of 
education  an  astonishing  inconsistency,  which  admits  of  no  jus- 
tification —  one  of  his  distinguished  theological  opponents  is 
equally  explicit  in  declaring  it '  disgraceful  and  pemiciouS|'  and 

^  See  Notices. 
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asserts  the  obvious  truth  (so  strangely  forgotten),  that  '  the 
Bible  ought  to  be  understood  by  a  christian  community  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  book.^  We  look  forward  with  de« 
light  to  a  day,  we  trust  not  far  distant,  when  the  scriptures  shall 
be  deemed  essential  as  the  basis  of  instruction  —  when  every 
Christian  and  every  patriot,  and  when  every  friend  of  religion 
and  morals  veill  unite  in  the  great  cause  of  bible  education. 


'      INTELLIGENCE. 

DOMESTIC. 

McLssachtisetts  State  Lyceum,  —  On  the  25th  of  February  last,  the 
Massachusetts  State  Lyceum  was  organised ;  it  is,  we  believe,  the 
second  institution  of  the  kind  in  our  country.*  The  following^  is  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  its  constitution. 

Its  objects  are  stated  to  be,  the  advancement  of  popular  education, 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  encouragement  of  useful 
inventions.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  annual  delegates  from  the  county 
and  town  Lyceums  of  the  State.  Each  of  the  former  may  send  six, 
and  the  latter  three.  There  is  to  be  an  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  Wednesday  in  February.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  officers  elected. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Everett,  President ;  Col.  J.  Jenkins,  Hon.  D.  A.  White, 
Rev.  J.  Walker,  Hon.  J.  Davis,  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun,  Rev.  T.  Stronfif, 
Hon.  S.  M.  M'Kay,  Rev.  Samuel  Deane,  Vice  Presidents ;  Mr  J  HoT- 
brook,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Rev.  A.  Rand,  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
Mr  T.  11.  Carter,  Treasurer  ;  Hon.  S.  Allen,  Rev.  J,  Going,  Hon.  J. 
B.  Davis,  Mr  T.  A.  Green,  Mr  E.  Edwards,  Mr  W.  Jackson,  Mr  P. 
W.  Warren,  Professor  C.  Dewey,  Curators.  The  Secretaries  and  the 
Treasurer  are  also,  ex-officio,  members  of  the  Board  of  Curators, 
jirhich  board  acts  as  the  general  executive  committee  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Origin  and  History  of  Lyceums,  —  The  preamble  prefixed  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lyceum  described  above, 
gives  the  following  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  Lyceums.  As  this  document  has  not,  we  believe,  been  pab- 
hshed,  we  take  pleasure  in  placing  it  upon  record  here. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Associations  under  the  title  of  Lyceums, 
have  been  known  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  State  of  New- 
-  York,  for  many  years.  These  institutions  were,  however,  perfectly 
insulated  in  their  character ;  no  connexion  and  but  little  co-operation 
existing  between  them ;  and  their  attention  was  confined,  almost  ex- 
clusively, to  Natural  History. 
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The  first  association,  in  what  mav  be  tenned  the  Lyceum  sjrstem, 
was  organised  in  September  of  18^  by  thirty  or  forty  practical,  but 
intelligent  mechanics  and  farmers,  in  the  town  of  Milbury,  County  of 
Worcester,  and  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  organisation  of  the  Milbury  Lyceum, 
ten  or  twelve  others  were  formed  m  the  same  vicinity,  which,  at  an 
invitation  from  the  society  in  Leicester,  appointed  delegates  to  meet 
at  that  place,  and  organise  a  Lyceum  for  the  coun^.  The  Worcester 
Lyceum  was  accordmgly  organised  by  delegates  for  that  purpose  in 
January,  1827. 

From  this  humble,  but  republican  and  dignified  origin,  the  Ameri- 
can Lyceum  System  has,  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  years,  arisen  and 
extended  into  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Movement  in  Floridtu  —  An  important  step  has  been  taken  by  some 
friends  of  Education  in  Florida ;  the  organisation  of  a  Society  cidled 
the  Florida  Education  Societv.  The  Association  was  organised  at 
Tallahassee,  Jan.  23.  The  Education  Reporter  ffives  the  following 
abstract  of  its  designs.  <  Its  object  is  to  collect  and  difl^e  information 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  establish* 
ment  of  such  a  general  system  of  instruction  as  is  suited  to  the  wants 
and  condition  ofthe  Territory.'  Persons  become  members  by  election, 
and  pay  two  dollars  each  on  admission.  The  Directors  are  to  meet 
monthly,  and  the  society  quarterly.  Committees  or  honorary  members 
are  to  be  appointed,  to  procure  the  organisation  of  branch  societies,  at 
such  places  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient ;  and  the  delegates  of  the 
brancnes,  for  the  time  passing,  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
members.  The  delegates  and  secretaries  of  the  branches  are  to  com 
municate  their  reports  to  the  parent  society,  and  all  other  information 
in  their  power  respecting  the  interests  of  education  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  board  may  also  appoint  delegates  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings ofthe  branches.' 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  are  Davis  Floyd,  Esq.  President ;  Moses 
£.  Levy,  Esq.,  Dr  Edward  Aiken,  B.  D.  Wright,  Esq.  Vice  Presidents ; 
D.  Davidson,  Corresponding  Secretary;  E.  B.  Perkins,  Recording 
Secretary  ;  Parsons  O.  Hays,  Treasurer ;  Joseph  W.  Field,  Turbutt 
R.  Betton,  John  P.  Duval,  William  Williams,  Parsons  O.  Hays,  Di- 
rectors. 

Premivmfor  the  best  plan  of  a  School  Room.  —  The  Directors  ofthe 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  desirous  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
subject  ofthe  construction  of  school-houses,  and  of  presenting  to  the 
public  the  best  ascertained  and  most  valuable  facts  in  regard  to  it, 
have  passed  the  subjoined  votes. 

Voted,  That  a  premium  of  twenty  dollars  or  a  medal  of  that  value  — 
at  the  option  of  the  writer  —  be  presented  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
construction  of  school-houses ;  in  which  attention  shall  be  given  to 
the  location  of  the  house,  to  its  dimensions,  arrangement,  best  modes 
of  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilating  it,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  common  schools,  and  to  economy  in  space,  material,  and  furniture. 

VtOedj  That  the  Editor  of  the  Education  Reporte^be  solicited  to 
publish  the  foregoing  notice  in  his  paper,  with  a  request  that  other 
papers  would  copy  it. 
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The  premium  is  not  such,  as,  of  itself,  will  induce  attention  to  the 
object  in  view ;  but  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  that  any  person  who  can 
aid  in  this  important  object  will  be  willing  to  accept  even  this  small 
premium,  and  find  a  better  reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  contributing 
to  the  advancement  of  the  public  interest 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute, 
at  any  time  previous  to  tlie  last  day  of  July,  that  the  successful  Essay 
may  be  laid  before  the  Institute,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  August. 

BoHoUy  March  29,  1831.  Gideon  F.  Thater,  Rec.  See*ry. 

Philosohical  Apparatus, — The  following  extiact  of  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  to  President  Wylie  of  Bloomington  Col- 
lege, Indiana,  contains  an  account  of  the  present  low  price  of  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  which  we  hope  will  encourage  its  purchase  by 
many  of  our  academies. 

*  All  the  pieces  of  philosophical  apparatus  which  you  desire  for  the 
Indiana  College,  except  the  orrery,  can  be  manufactured  or  purchased 
in  this  city  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  the  same  can  be  im- 
ported, even  without  duty,  for  our  literary  institutions.  Besides,  if 
you  get  them  made  in  our  city  they  will  be  warranted ;  will  be  re- 
paired gratis  if  found  defective ;  and  are  made  in  such  a  manner  u 
to  be  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  All  the  literary  institutions  of 
this  city  prefer  our  own  domestic  articles.  I  have  therefore  bespoken 
for  you,  to  be  completed,  and  subject  to  your  order,  as  to  the  mode  of 
conveyance,  in  two  months,  the  following  articles,  at  the  prices  annex- 
ed, viz :  A  machine  for  exhibiting  all  the  mechanical  powers,  except 
the  compound  lever  at  $140.  An  Electrical  Machine  at  $35.  A  bat- 
tery of  nine  jars,  of  a  gallon  and  a  half  each,  at  $6.  A  discharger 
at  $3,50.  An  Electropnorus  at  $8.  An  air-pump  with  two  receivers 
at  $75.  The  guinea  and  feather  apparatus,  $12.  The  apparatus  for 
showing  the  Aurora  Borealis,  $10.  These  articles  will  be  manufac- 
tured by  Mr  Mason,  whose  workmanship  may  compare  with  any  ma- 
chinist in  Europe.  A  telescope  may  be  purchased  here  at  different 
prices,  from  $100  to  $30,  and  a  compound  microscope  for  $50  or  $60. 
The  galvanic  battery  can  also  be  furnished  by  an  artisan  of  our  city. 
Mr  Young  of  our  city  makes  the  best  of  quadrants,  one  of  which  woud 
cost  from  $20  to  $25.  An  artificial  horizon  would  cost  about  $25. 
From  the  above  prices  at  six  months  credit,  five  per  cent  would  be 
deducted  for  cash  payments.  Most  of  these  articles  I  procured  for 
the  college  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  For  $1000,  you  may  procure 
nearly  every  article  which  you  would  need  in  your  college  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  usual  philosophical  experiments,  except  the  orrery.  What 
tihat  would  cost,  I  am  unable  to  say.'  American  Sptctator, 

House  of  Refuse  of  JVew  York,  —  From  the  sixth  annual  report  of 
this  very  mtcresting  and  noble  charity,  it  appears,  that  since  it  was 
opened  no  less  than  834  children,  viz :  628  boys  and  206  girls,  have 
been  committed  to  it  by  the  public  authorities.  Of  the  characters  of 
the  parents  of  these  poor,  neglected  aud  depraved  children,  it  appears 
tliat  464  were  intempercUef  63  had  been  convicts  in  the  state  and  coun- 
ty prisons,  9  kept  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  18  allowed  their  children  to 
steal,  of  whom  8  received  the  avails  of  their  petty  thefts. 
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Great  and  unremitted  attention  is  paid  to  induce  industrious  habits 
in  these  children,  as  well  as  to  give  Uiem  literary,  moral,  and  religious 
instruction ;  and  so  blessed  have  been  the  labours  of  the  managers,  or 
more  profierly  speaking,  of  the  legal  guardians  of  these  children, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  who  have  been  inmates  of  the  Re-  ^ 
fuge,  have  become  reformed  and  bound  out  to  farmers,  and  mechatf^ 
ics,  and  sea  captains.  Many  of  both  boys  and  girls  have  served  out 
their  term  of  apprenticeship  with,  mat  reputation,  heme  married^  and 
tore  resptetMy  settled  in  life,  SQ(m*happy  reiixltif  must  be  a  source  of 
the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  aU  engaged  in  this  truly  christian  in- 
stitution. 

During  the  past  year,  105  boys  and  23  girls  have  been  indentured, 
11  returned  to  their  friends,  and  7  sent  to  the  alms-house,  m&kinff 
146 —  and  113  boys  and  31  girls,  making  144,  have  been  committed 
to  the  institution. 
.  The  managers  add  that  <  they  would  earnestly  invite  all  respectable 
citizens  who  entertain  doubts  of  the  value  of  this  institution,  to  visit 
the  Refuge — to  witness,  on  working  days,  the  activity  and  ingenuity 
of  the  youuj^  mechanics  —  the  order  and  economy  of  the  table — the 
^ood  condition  of  the  school,  and,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  decency  and 
devotion  of  the  chapel ;  and  then  seriously  to  inquire,  whether  it  is 
possible,  by  any  other  mode,  to  lay  the  needful  restraint  upon  the 
vicious  propensities  of  young  criminals  —  of  children,  Corrupted  or 
abandoned  by  their  parents  —  to  reform  tlieir  habits,  and  to  train  them 
to  usefulness  and  respectability.' 

So  obvious  b  tl^e  necessity,  and  so  palpable  the  benefits  of  a  place 
of  reformation  for  juvenile  delinquents,  in  eveiy  populous  city,  that 
the  principles  upon  which  our  House  of  Refuge  is  conducted,  have 
been  approved  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  similar  establishments 
are  now  in  operation  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia ;  and  humane  individ- 
uals in  Baltimore  have  taken  some  steps  for  the  erection  of  one  in 
that  city.     Ckrisiian  AdvocaJte  and  Journal. 

FOREIGN. 

Education  in  Greece.  —  There  are  now  in  the  Peloponnesus  18 
schools  for  the  Greek  language,  with  624  pupils ;  25  schools  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  with  1786  pupils.  In  the  Isles  of  the  Archipelago, 
there  are  31  schools  for  the  Greek  language,  with  1712  scholars,  ana 
27  schools  of  Mutual  Instruction,  witn  3650  scholars,  including  the 
House  of  Orphans  and  the  Central  School.  In  Cont,inental  Greece,  a 
school  for  the  Greek  language  has  been  established  at  Lepanto ;  and 
a  house  is  now  building  at  Missolonghi  for  the  same  purpose. 

Prussian  Periodicals.  —  In  the  seven  provinces  of  which  Prussia  is 
composed,  there  are  published  no  fewer  than  262  periodical  works. 
Of  tnese  27  are  political  gazettes,  60  scientific  journals,  55  advertising 
sheets,  100  purely  literary,  10  devoted  to  religion  and  ethics,  3  legis- 
lative, 3  journals  of  the  arts,  and  4  agricultural  and  technological. — 
British  Quarterly  Journal. 

hnprovement  in  South  Africa.  —  A  Quarterly  Philosophical  Journal 
has  been  established  at  Cape-Town,  in  Southern  Africa. 

American  Spectator.' 
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Qtorgian  IMeraJtwrt. — In  Jane  last  there  was  established  at  Teflit, 
the  capital  of  the  Russian  province  of  Grebrgia,  a  reading  librmiy, 
which  IS  also  the  first  bookseller's  shop  that  was  ever  opened  in  that 
town.  Two  joamals  are  at  present  regularly  published  in  Teflis ;  one 
in  the  Russian  language  twice  a  week ;  the  other  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, weekly.  —  iMndon  Ut.  Gaz, 

Periodicals  in  Aastralia,  —  A  well  conducted  and  able  journal  Is 
published  at  Hobart  Town,  Von  Qieman's  Land,  entitled  the  Hobwri 
TWn  Courier,  From  one  of  its  numbers  of  a  recent  date,  is  derived 
the  following  curious  account  of  a  wriiten  periodical  at  Perth,  or  Swan 
river  settlement,  in  Western  Australia. 

<  The  Western  Australia  Gazette  is  tmitten  on  a  sheet  of  small  demy 
paper ;  and  the  price  marked  on  it,  in  red  ink,  is  Ss,  6d.  The  editor 
labours  to  prove  its  vast  importance  to  the  colony.  He  is,  however^ 
either  himself  or  his  amanuensis,  but  an  indifferent  scholar ;  for  many 
of  the  words  are  misspelt,  and  some  of  the  sentences  ungrammatical.' 


Periodical  Literature  in  Switzerland,  —  Twentyfour  periodical  jour- 
nals are  at  present  published  in  Switzerland,  weekly ;  part  of  which 
are  political,  and  part  scientific.  Of  these,  nine  are  published  by  tiie 
Catholics,  and  fifteen  by  the  Protestants.  In  1820  there  were  only 
seven  journals  published  in  the  whole  of  this  country.  —  Bos.  Ree, 

^ew  College, — The  British  are  erecting  a  College  on  the  Ide  tf 
Man,  —  Ibid, 


NOTICES 


New  Map  of  the  World. 

Mr  Uenrv  S.  Tanner,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  published  a  map  of  th« 
world,  on  o  royal  sheets.  Its  leiLPth  is  about  6  feet;  allowing  to  each 
'  hemisphere  a  diameter  of  nearly  3  feet.  It  is  intended  —  not  as  a  mere 
reprint  of  former  maps  —  but  to  incorporate  into  one  splendid  efibrt  the 
correct  delineations  of  existing  publications,  with  the  latest  difleoverias  of 
modern  travellers,  throughout  the  world,  but  especially  in  Africa  and  the 
Polar  regions.  A  vast  amount  of  information  is  thrown  into  the  tables  on 
the  margin  of  the  map,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  table  of  the  posi-. 
tive  and  comparative  height  of  mountains ;  the  position,  length,  &«.  ef 
Rail  Roads  and  Canals;  and  the  possession,  population,  and  extent  of 
countries.  I'he  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  stated  to  be  in  a  a^le 
worthy  of  the  established  credit  of  the  publisher.       United  States  OazeUe, 

Cobb's  Juvenile  Reader. 

No.'s  1,  .2,  and  3,  of  «  work  under  this  title,  have  just  appeared.    They 
form  a  progressive  series  of  lessons  for  the  use  of  schools.  Ibid, 

Reflections  on  the  Character  and  Objects  of  all  Science  and 
Literature,  and  on  the  Relation,  Excellence,  and  Value,  of  Re- 
ligious and  Secular  Education.  By  Thomas  Smith  Grimke,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  12mo.  pp.  201.  New  Haven  :  Hezekiah 
Howe.  1831. 
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This  volume  containa  an  address  on  the  character  and  objects  of  Science, 
delivered  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina; 
the  two  addresses  of  Mr  Grimke  on  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  as  a  classic 
which  we  have  already  noticed ;  tc^ether  with  an  appendix  consisting  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  committee  of  the  literary  convention  held  at  New 
York,  Oct.  20th,  1830  on  the  same  topic,  and  an  address  at  the  dedication  of 
a  building  designed  as  a  depository  for  bibles,  tracts,  and  Sunday  school 
books  for  the  anniversary  celebrations  of  religious  societies.  While  some  of 
the  authors  views  may  admit  of  a  debate,  we  have  seldom  seen  a  volume  of 
this  size  which  presents  topics  of  deeper  interest  to  the  teacher  and  the 
parent,  or  a  richer  feast  to  those  who  are  delighted  with  richness  of  thought 
and  energy  of  expression  and  variety  and  beauty  of  ornament. 

A  Compend  of  Book-Keeping,  by  Single  Entry,  designed  for 
the  use  of  schools ;  containing  forms  adapted  to  the  business  of 
retail  merchants,  mechanics  and  farmers,  illustrated  by  explana- 
tory notes.  Also  forms  of  Notes,  Receipts,  Orders,  &c.  By  J. 
Robinson,  Instructer  of  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  Bowdoin  School, 
Boston.  1831.  8vo.  pp.  28. 

We  think  that  Book-Keeping,  at  least  by  sinfle  entry,  should  be  an  india- 
pensible  branch  of  common  education.  To  be  (U»le  to  keep  accounts  properly 
lias  an  inmiense  influence  in  promoting  prudence  and  economy  in  tne  man- 
agement of  a^rs.  l*he  book  before  us  is  a  brief  but  clear  exposition  of  the 
vjTstem.  To  use  it,  however,  the  teacher  must  fill  up  the  outline  which  it 
gives  with  many  practical  exercises  and  explanations,  which  he  must  him- 
self contrive. 

Calisthenie  ou  Gymnastique  des  Jeunes  Filles,  &c.  Paris.  1828. 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  subject  of  regular  exercises  for  females  adopted 
like  Gjrmnastics  to  invigorate  the  frame,  out  assuming  the  softer  name  and 
form  of  Calisthenics  ^or  graceful  efforts  of  strength  as  it  may  be  translated) 
are  beginning  to  receive  the  proper  degree  of  attention.  We  are  gratified 
to  see  a  notice  of  the  above  work  in  the  Journal  of  Health,  one  of  uie  most 
valuable  periodicals  of  our  country,  and  which  we  welcome  as  a  coadjutor 
in  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  enga^red.  We  would  present  the  au- 
thority of  its  editors  as  medical  men  in  urging  upon  parents  and  upon  ladies 
not  engaged  in  domestic  cares,  a  careful  attention  to  this  subject,  as  one  of 
the  best  means  of  guarding  against  that  debilitatinj^  disease  which  sweeps 
off  so  many,  and  leave  so  many  more  to  totter  in  feebleness  through  a  Ufe' 
of  anxiety  and  suffering.  We  have  been  endeavoring  for  a  year  past  to 
find  a  translator  for  this  work.  We  have  been  happy  toleam,  that  a  system 
of  Calisthenie 's  will  speedily  be  published,  derived  from 'Various  sources, 
and  from  experience  in  instruction,  adapted  to  our  habits  and  manners,  ana 
to  which  all  that  is  deemed  important  in  this  will  now  be  added. 

Bertha's  Visit  to  her  uncle  in  England,  in  two  volumes.  Illus- 
trated and  improved  from  the  London  edition.  Boston.  12mo. 
pp.648. 

Bertha  is  a  girl  of  English  descent,  who  spends  her  childhood  in  Sooth  Ameriiia. 
At  the  8^  of  perhaps  fifteen,  she  is  supposed  to  return  to  England,  where  she 
keeps  a  journal  of  all  which  she  observes  and  learns.  There  is  consequently 
eoilected  a  vast  amount  of  information  upon  almost  every  subject,  and  it  is  pre- 
sented in  a  very  judicious  and  interesting  form. 

The  Introductory  Discourses  and  Lectures,  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton, before  the  Convention  of  Teachers,  and  other  .nends  of 
education,  assembled  to  form  the  American  Institute  of  Instmo- 
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tign.     August,  1830.     Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 

of  Censors.     Boston.    1831. 

These  lectures,  which  have  lon^  been  expected,  havi;  at  length  appeared.  We 
hope  to  give  a  motfb  extended  notice  of  them  in  a  future  number.  The  strong 
interest  which  was  felt  at  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  delivered,  and  the 
high  reputation  of  tbe  lectures  will  ensure  the  volume  a  welcome  reception. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Analytical  Reader  ;  consisting  of 
Easy  and  interesting  Lessons  in  Reading,  in  which  the  pupil  is 
taught  to  distinguish  between  words  that  are  liable  to  be  confound- 
ed, and  those  of  the  same  sound,  but  of  different  orthography  and 
meaning.  To  which  are  added,  a  few  simple  questions  on  the 
Rudiments  of  Grammar,  by  the  Inductive  Method.  By  S.  Putnam. 
Stereotype  edition.     Boston  and  Dover.   1830.  18mo.  pp.  144. 

The  Analytical  Reader,  containing  lessons  in  simultaneous 
reading  and  defining,  with  spelling  from  the  same.  To  which 
are  added,  questions  and  references  to  an  appendix,  containing 
sketches  of  characters,  persons  and  places  alluded  to  in  the  work. 
By  S.  Putnam.  Stereotype  edition.  Dover,  N.  H.  12mo.  pp.  228. 

Sequel  to  the  Analytical  Reader ;  in  which  the  original  design 
is  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  an  explanation  of  phrases  and  figu- 
rative language.  By  S.  Putnam.  Second  edition.  Boston  and 
Dover.    1831.   12mo.  pp.  300. 

Putnam's  series  of  reading  books  have  excited  no  little  interest,  and  have 
acquired  a  considerable  circulation.  Although  their  publication  is  not  very 
recent,  it  is  desirable  that  a  description  of  them  should  be  on  record  upon  our 


*be  first  in  the  series  consists  of  a  collection  of  extracts,  interesting  and 
instmctive  to  quite  young  children.  In  each  lesson  a  number  of  words  are 
marked,  of  difiicult  pronunciation,  which  the  pupils  are  to  pronounce  simulta- 
neously and  distinctly,  before  reading  the  lesson,  and  whenever  a  word  occurs 
which  is  similar  in  sound  to  some  other  word,  but  different  in  orthography  and 
meaning,  the  word  thus  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it  is  given  in  tbe  margin,  in  a 
abort  sentence,  which  shows  its  second  meaning.  For  example,  the  word  sUal 
occurs  in  one  place,  and  a  star  directs  the  attention  to  the  followinjz  sentence  in 
the  margin ;  — '  Sted  is  a  kind  of  iron  refined  by  the  fire,  &c.'  The  practical 
teacher  will  at  once  see  the  advantages  of  such  exercises. 

The  second  volume  in  the  series  presents  the  reading  lesson  upon  one  page, 
and  the  difficult  words  which  it  contains  set  in  a  column  upon  the  opposite  one, 
where  their  pronunciation  and  their  meaning  is  given.  Questions  relatinc  to 
the  fiMSts  stated  or  alluded  to  in  the  article  selected,  or  to  the  connexion  of  its 
parts,  or  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  are  interspersed ;  these  the  pupil  is  ex- 
peeited  to  answer.  In  redtinff  the  definitions,  the  teacher  repeats  the  phraao 
containing  the  word  to  be  defined,  and  the  pupil  repeats  it  again,  substituting 
its  ttynonyme. 

The  tmrd  volume^  the  Sequel,  is  similar  in  its  plan,  but  more  elevated  in  ita 
character. 

The  object  of  the  whole  system,  is  to  Analyse  the  article  selected  for  the 
reading  lesson  of  the  da^,  to  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  every  point  of 
imporUnce  connected  with  it,  —  and  thus  to  break  up  effectually  the  nabit  of 
mechanical  reading,  which  is  so  common.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  firom  an  ex- 
amination of  the  book,  and  from  what  we  know  of  its  success  wherever  it  has 
been  used,  we  are  convinced  that  it  accomplishes  these  objects  very  suoceasfully. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  from  a  teacher  of 
the  Van  Rensselaer  School  at  Troy. 

To  THE  Editor, 

I  was  astonished  to  learn  from  Mr  Gallaudet's  remarks  on  Seminaries  for 
Tettchers,  that  neither  he  nor  the  Editor  knew  that  a  Seminary  for  Teach* 
ers  existed  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  be  known  to  the  Editor,  that  such 
an  institution  exists  in  one  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzlahd,  and  he  speaks 
highly  of  the  liberality  of  150,000  inhabitants,  y^ho  contribute  |^,000  annn- 
alfy  mr  its  support.  But  neither  editor  nor  correspondent  ever  beard  of  an 
institution  of  tne  kind,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  the  city  of  Troy, 
New  York,  which  has  been  supported  almost  seven  years  hy  a  single  indi- 
vidmalf  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  at  the  average  annual  expense 
of  more  than  $3000.  There  is,  indeed,  a  consoling  jiote  to  page  48,  in 
which  the  Editor  says,  *  we  believe  this  experiment  has  been  tried  to  a 
limited  extent,*  Ac. ;  and  we  are  desirous  to  learn  *  the  results,'  Slc.  In 
answer,  I  state  that  the  results  have  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  founder,  or  of  his  immediate  agent?,  or  of  the  trustees. 
Five  classes  have  graduated  at  this  school,  and  many  of  the  members  of 
each  class  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  upon  the  experimental  and  demon- 
strative plan  f  and  in  preparing  other  teachers  for  tne  same  duties.  Such 
schools  are  now  in  successful  progress  in  Canada,  Detroit,  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  ken- 
tucky,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Teachers  educated  here,  are  at  this 
moment  itinerating  for  the  diffusion  of  the  practical  method  of  instructicm 
in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  —  not  by  useless  declamation  in  favor  of  ^ 
this  method  of  instruction ;  but  by  giving  from  thirty  to  forty  experimental 
exercises  in  Chemistry  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  teaching  the 
analysis  of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  &c.,  wherever  they  are  employed. 
Many  of  the  practical  improvements  described  in  the  journals  of  the  few 
last  years  were  the  unacKtunoledged  improvements  exhibited  by  our  itine- 
rating and  permanent  teachers. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  has  not  the  true  character  of  the  Rensselaer 
method  of  instruction  been  better  appreciated  in  the  eastern  parts  of  New 
England?  I  answer,  the  patron  totally  forbids  any  publication,  other 
than  a  plain  statement  of  the  simple  facts  necessary  to  be  known,  and  of  the 
terms  of  admission.  Such  statements  have  been  published  ',  but  in  these 
days  of  extravagant  boastings,  simple  truths  are  received  with  much  allow- 
ance for  presumed  overrating. 

Mr  Gallaudet's  remark  applies  to  this  subject  with  considerable  force 
where  he  says  —  'Information  must  be  gradually  diffused' — the  whole 
man  of  the  community  cannot  at  once  be  electrified,  as  it  were,  into  one 
deep  and  universal  excitement.  In  addition  to  this,  one  assistant  is  re- 
quired to  every  five  persons  who  are  to  be  thus  prepared  for  experimental 
teachers  of  common  schools ;  consequently  the  progress  of  preparing  teach- 
ers is  expensive  and  slow.  Showing  all  the  necessary  manipulations,  teach- 
ing the  names  and  characters  of  the  subjects  of  Natural  History,  the  method 
wEich  long  experience  has  taught  for  teaching  by  extemporaneous  lectures, 
essays,  Ac.,  given  by  the  learner,  requires  the  perpetual  presence  and  con- 
stant labour  of  a  teacher,  with  so  small  a  number  that  all  can  stand  aronud 
the  same  cistern,  fiimace,  set  of  specimens,  dec. 
Yours,  Respectfully, 

OifE  OF  THE  Teachers  of  Reksselabr  School. 
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Reply. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  our  correspondent  for  his  communication,  and 
by  no  means  disposed  to  object  to  its  frankness.  We  shall  not  regret  our 
mistakes  if  they  ceil  forth  information  of  this  kind,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  obtain  unless  by  the  kindness  of  those  immediately  concerned. 

The  founder  states  that  the  school  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing instruction  ^  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  common  jmrposes  of 
l^j*  -^  and  that  his  principal  object  was  *  to  qualify  teachers  for  instructing 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  mechamcs,  in  the  application  of 
Experimental  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History  to  Agriculture, 
Domestic  Economy,  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.'  Now  in  the  Editor's 
remarks,  as  well  as  Mr  Gailaudet's,  reference  was  made  to  a  far  humbler 
sphere 'of  instruction  than  that' contemplated  in  lectures  on  Chemistry  and 
rhilosophy^  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  however  simple.  At  the  same  time, 
we  rejoice  m  the  attempt  to  introduce  more  of  the  tcnowUdre  of  things  into 
our  schools;  and  we  trust,  that  when  the  improvement  or  the  methods  of 
elementarv  instruction  shall  leave  more  time  unoccupied,  these  branches 
will  find  their  place.  v 

The  seminaries  spoken  of  and  desired,  were  particularly  such  as  would 
prepare  instructers  to  give  the  first  lessons  to  the  infanty  and  to  lead  on  the 
eidul  in  the  most  common  and  necessary  branches  of  instruction,  by  a  course 
at  once  simple,  natural,  and  effectual,  while  it  should  subserve  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  That  the  object  of  an  establishment  in 
regard  to  which,  as  our  correspondent  observes,  publicitv  has  been  studi- 
ously  avoided,  snould  not  be  fully  understood  (it  indeed  it  is  not),  is  not 
surprising.  We  hope,  however,  bv  the  aid  of^  our  correspondent  and  of 
documents  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us^  to  |^ve  hereafter  a  correct 
account  of  this  institution,  not  less  mteresting  in  its  origin  than  in  its  objects. 

No  one  appreciates  more  highly  than  the  Editor,  the  truly  enlightened 
and  christian  benevolence  which  characterizes  the  founder  of  this  school. 
To  such  a  name,  his  testimony  can  add  no  honors.  But  the  rareness  of  such 
examples,  and  the  mistaken  economy  which  is  so  generally  prevalent,  still 
leads  nim  to  urge  the  example  of  a  community  comparatively  poor,  upon 
more  able  communities  among  ourselves,  in  which  no  individual  is  able 
to  imitate  the  munificence  of  a  Van  Rensselaer.  We  rejoice  in  the 
success  of  this  institution ;  but  we  still  urge  that  we  need  many  more, 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers  of  the  comgpMn  ortmeheSj 
whose  task  we  will  venture  to  assert,  irom  personal  experience,  is  more 
difficult  than  that  of  lecturing  on  chemistry  or  philosopny.  In  a  former 
number  we  mentioned  several  of  this  kin(i  within  our  knowledge,  and  we 
again  earnestly  request  information  respecting  others  which  may  exist. 

In  regard  to  a  remark  concerning  Professor  PUlans,  which  we  have 
omitted,  we  would  state  for  the  information  of  our  correspondent,  that  in 
1625,  the  Editor  witnessed  the  method  described,  in  operation  in  the  High 
School  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  had  been  introduced  several  years  before, 
daring  Professor  Pillans'  rectorship ;  and  that  the  plan  of  employing  the 
members  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers  in  instruction,  as  a  means  oi  acquir- 
ing their  art  more  perfectly,  has  been  an  essential  feature  in  the  institutions 
of^  Europe  with  which  we  have  been  acquainted,  many  of  which  were 
founded  in  the  last- century.  Th£  Editor. 
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Letter  XVII. 

Mt  Dear  Friend  —  In  former  letters  I  have  mentioned 
the  general  means  employed  for  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  pupils  of  Hofwyl. 

But  it  is  obviously  important  to  imitate  the  unceasing  vigi" 
lance^  as  well  as  the  general  provisions  of  Divine  Providence^ 
A  school  is  not  a  machine  which  may  be  wound  up  and  left  to  its 
own  movements.  The  educator  should  watch  over  every  step 
of  his  pupils,  with  constant,  but  often  invisible  care,  in  order  to 
see  the  effect  of  regulations  and  circumstances  on  their  bodies 
and  their  minds,  to  observe  the  propensities  which  develope  them- 
selves, and  to  restrain  their  action  at  tlie  moment  that  tliey  be- 
gin to  endanger  the  purity  or  the  safety  of  the  individual  or  his 
companions.  Where  he  cannot  be  personally  present,  guardi- 
ans, approaching  them  in  r.ge,  should  attend  them,  in  all  their 
occupations  and  amusements.  Every  suitable  occasion  should 
be  seized  to  impress  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  to  point 
out  the  inevitable  results  of  good  and  bad  conduct.  Such  les- 
scms  will  have  an  influence  when  given  at  the  moment,  and  in 
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view  of  the  act,  which  no  subsequent  description,  no  theoretical 
illustration,  could  possibly  exert. 

In  this  view,  the  pupUs  of  Hofwyl  are  continually  attended 
by  one  of  their  educators,  who  observes  and  aids  them  in  their 
studies,  who  accompanies,  and  generally  joins  them  in  their 
sports  and  recreations,  and  lodges  in  their  bedchamber,  to 
watch  over  their  conduct  and  provide  for  their  wants  at  night. 
He  does  not  retire  until  all  have  sunk  into  repose.  He  rises 
first  in  the  morning ;  and  does  not  leave  the  chamber  until  all 
have  descended  to  their  occupations. 

By  this  constant  course  of  watchfulness  and  familiar  inter- 
course, the  educator  has  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  learning  the 
character  of  his  pupils,  but  of  inspu-ing  them  with  confidence 
and  affection  for  their  guardians,  which  are  the  great  instruments 
of  government  and  discipline  in  the  institutions  sf'Fellenberg. 

These  feelings  are  not  to  be  produced  by  false  indulgence, 
and  much  less,  by  passing  over  faults  unnoticed.  The  sense  of 
right  in  a  child,  is  more  acute  than  we  are  disposed  to  imag- 
ine, although  he  may  not  always  be  in  possession  of  language 
to  express  it.  But  he  quickly  perceives  a  deviation  fit)m 
consistency,  and  loses  that  respect  which  is  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation of  personal  attachment.  On  the  contrary,  a  well  ap- 
plied punishment,  will  often  do  more  to  gain  the  aflbctions  of  a 
child,  than  the  most  lavish  fondness. 

The  ebullitions  of  childish  impatience  and  passion  should 
therefore  be  endured,  in  the  child,  as  well  as  the  infant,  without 
assuming  severity  of  manner,  or  exerting  authority,  or  inflicting 
punishment.  Above  aU,  they  should  never  be  received  as  per- 
sonal insults  or  injuries ;  and  the  child  should  never  imagine 
that  his  educator  is  influenced  in  his  discipline,  by  the  same  pas- 
sions he  himself  feels.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  be  led  to 
see  that  he  cannot  aflect  him  by  such  treatment ;  that  all  bis 
petulance  rather  excites  pity  than  anger,  and  thus  gives  him  no 
occasion  to  deem  himself  of  importance. 

Reproof  at  the  moment  is  often  useless.  It  is  usually  better 
to  wait  until  passion  is  subsiding,  and  the  reaction  of  reason  and 
better  feelings  begin.  Mild  representations  and  friendly  ex- 
postulation are  then  to  be  applied  in  place  of  authorit|r  and 
punishments.  They  are  far  more  efl!ectual,  because  they  reach 
the  source  of  the  evil,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  streams. 
The  child,  for  example,  whose  insolence  has  its  origin  in  vani- 
ty or  pride,  is  not  likely  to  be  reformed  by  punishing  the 
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numerous  petty  offences  to  which  they  give  rise.  But  in  di- 
recting his  attention*  and  our  efforts  to  the  false  state  of  feeling 
which  gives  birtli  to  them,  we  shall  Be  much  more  successful  in 
convincing  him  of  his  fault  and  in  leading  to  its  correction. 

In  this  method  of  discipline,  tlie  teacher,  instead  of  repuls- 
ing the  pupil,  attracts  him  and  gains  his  confidence.  He  leads 
him  to  disclose  his  feelings,  and  thus  to  lay  l^mself  open  to 
the  observation  and  correction  of  him  whom  he  learns  to  re- 
gard as  a  friendly  adviser,  and  not  an  arbitrary  master.  In  the 
words  of  Fellenberg,  ^  The  educator  should  be  like  the  Saviour, 
the  child's  best  friend,  and  not  his  tyrant.' 

Patience  and  perseverance  ai-e  indispensable  to  secure  suc- 
cess in  this  mode  of  education;  and  the  educator  must  be 
master  of  himse^y  if  he  means  to  influence  his  pupils.  One  of 
the  educators  ol  Hofwyl  observed  to  me,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  far  such  mild  measures  should  be  carried  before 
resorting  to  severe  ones,  '/n  all  which  relates  to  puerile  faults^ 
mild  means,  are  the  only  effectual  means.  If  the  pupil  re- 
peats a  fault  of  this  kind  twenty  times,  let  the  preceptor 
remind  him  of  it  with  perfect  calmness,  and  assure  him,  with 
the  same  aspect,  that  his  reproof  shall  be  repeated  twenty 
times  more,  if  necessary.  This  perpetual  repetition  becomes 
more  painful  to  the  pupil,  than  a  momentary  punishment.  He 
becomes  weary  of  his  fault,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  this  mode 
when  other  measures  have  entirely  failed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pain  which  is  inflicted  either  by  corporal  punishment  or  by 
those  shocks  to  the  feelings  produced  by  severity  of  manner, 
agitates  the  offender  so  much,  that  his  reason  no  longer  acts 
calmly.  The  eflect  passes  speedily  by ;  and  in  its  place  we 
often  find  the  reaction  of  wounded  pride  or  disappointed  appe- 
tite, exciting  only  anger  at  the  executioner,  instead  of  penitence 
for  the  fault.' 

In  short,  the  educator  should  always  possess  and  cherish  the 
genuine  parental  spirit  towards  his  pupils.  It  should  be  inter- 
woven with  all  his  instructions,  with  all  his  requisitions,  with  all 
bis  treatment.  This  spirit  the  pupils  will  not  fail  to  discover ; 
and  it  will  almost  invariably  awaken  a  corresponding  filial 
regard  on  their  part. 

He  should  exhibit  this  spirit  by  seizing  every  opporUmity, 
and  employing  every  means  in  his  power,  not  only  to  render  his 
pupils  wiser  and  better,  and  thus  happier,  but  also  to  promote 
their  innocent  enjoyment     Such  exhibitions  of  it  are  given  at 
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Hofwyl  in  the  attention  paid  to  provide  for  their  amusement,  in 
their  gardens,  workshops,  and  play  ground  —  in  the  concerts 
and  occasional  festivals — and  in  their  annual  journeys. 

The  educator  is  always  the  spectator  and  often  the  sharer 
of  the  sports  of  the  pupils.  He  endeavors  to  avoid  that 
austerity  which  keeps  them  at  a  distance,  and  renders  confi- 
dence impossible,  without  descending  to  that  familiarity  which 
might  impair  the  respect  which  is  their  due.  It  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  this  prop^  medium ;  but  its  importance  is  too 
generally  acknowledged  to  require  any  illustration. 

But  care  must  be  taken  never  to  treat  the  child  as  a  plaything, 
by  ihBt  fondlings  which  is  too  often  considered  the  evidence  of 
affection,  and  thus  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  a  favorite  animal. 
The  parent  or  guardian  must  assume  the  infantile  character^ 
and  be  the  companion  of  the  sports  of  his  children.  K  he  finds 
himself  incapaole,  like  Henry  of  France,  of  becoming  the 
horse  of  his  child,  if  occasion  requires,  he  will  fulfil  his  task 
but  imperfectly. 

The  educators  of  Hofwyl  deem  it  of  no  small  importance 
not  only  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  irritation  and  impatience^ 
.  but  to  maintain  a  uniform  cheerfulness  of  demeanor  with  their 
pupils  in  governing,  as  well  as  in  instructing.  Commands  giv- 
en with  cheerfulness,  are  usually  obeyed  with  alacrity  \  when 
perhaps  the  same  directions,  announced  with  a  gloomy  and 
severe  manner,  would  excite  discontent,  and  rouse  the  disposi- 
tion to  re^ance.  They  endeavor  by  this,  and  other  means, 
to  maintain  a  spirit  of  hope  and  cheerfulness  in  the  pupils 
themselves.  It  renders  labour  more  easy  and  more  successnil ; 
andprivations  and  inconveniences  more  tolerable. 

They  also  endeavor  to  gain  their  confidence^  by  listenii^  to 
their  requests  and  their  complaints  with  patience^  in  the  full 
conviction,  that  the  vie^vs  of  a  child,  must  of  course  be  often  «ti- 
perfect  and  unreasonable.  They  have  then  the  opportuni^  of 
correcting  them,  and  of  aiding  them  to  judge  more  rationally 
on  another  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  they  learn  the  means 
of  access  to  their  hearts ;  and  may  hope  to  be  informed 
without  reserve  of  the  progress  and  state  of  their  feelings  at 
all  times ;  advantages  which  would  be  entirely  lost,  if  they 
attempted  to  suppress  authoritively,  and  abruptly,  these  exhibi- 
tions of  their  feelings,  on  account  of  the  little  marks  of  petu- 
lance or  impatience  which  may  attend  them. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  occasions  when  the  nature 
of  the  subject  is  such,  that  explanations  would  only  perplex  the 
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pupil — when  it  is  impracticable,  or  unsuitable  to  give  him  the 
reasons  for  their  directions — when  it  is  necessary  to  require  and 
enforce  inmiediate  obedience.  Here  they  must  imitate  the  occa- 
sional course  of  Divine  Providence,  \n  peremptory  orders y ground- 
ed on  their  superior  knowledge^  and  enforced  by  their  authority 
and  superior  power ;  and  thus  teach  the  pupil  the  duty^  and 
form  the  habit  of  exercising  implicit  confidence^  in  those  under 
whose  care  he  is  placed,  and  unconditional  obedience  to  their 
commands,  when  they  are  absolute,  even  when  he  cannot  see 
the  reason.  There  are  moments  in  the  course  of  education, 
and  even  of  life,  when  the  delay  which  reasoning  demands, 
would  expose  us  to  the  danger  which  it  is  intended  to  avert; 
and  where  we  must  learn  to  yield  to  authority,  without  a  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  doubted  as  a  single  example  that  the 
difficulty  of  submitting  in  this  manner,  implicitly  to  die  direction 
of  a  skUfd  person,  in  disease  or  in  a  moment  of  danger,  has 
caused  the  loss  of  many  a  life  and  limb,  and  that  this  has  often 
arisen  from  the  defects  of  early  education. 

It  is  not  less  important  in  modifying  the  character,  to  engage 
the  pupil  himself  in  the  task.  Force  —  compulsion  —  reach 
only  the  exterior.  The  heart  —  the  character — remains  un- 
changed. The  disposition  suppressed  by  such  means,  only 
waits  a  favorable  opportunity  to  develope  itself  anew.  Coer- 
cion, can,  with  propriety,  only  be  employed  to  restrain  open 
violence  or  obstinate  resistance  to  public  order;  or  in  cases 
where  the  resolution  of  the  pupil  is  so  enfeebled  by  habit,  or 
the  strength  of  a  propensity,  that  he  requires  exterior  aid.  Even 
in  the  worst  cases  he  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  feel  the 
want  of  it,  and  accept  it  as  a  kindness,  instead  of  revolting 
against  it  as  an  act  of  authority.  It  has  more  Aan  once  occur- 
red at  Hofwyl,  that  pupils  in  these  circumstances,  yrom  the  habit 
of  being  treated  vnth  mildness,  and  from  feeling  confidence  in- 
stead  of  fear  of  their  educators ,  have  been  led  to  solicit  the  aid 
or  discipline  of  which  they  felt  the  need,  or  whose  good  efkcts 
they  had  seen  in  the  case  of  others. 

But  in  genera],  the  pupil  is  taught  and  required  to  govern 
himself —  to  exercise  one  sentiment  in  correcting  another.  He 
is  made  to  feel  a  responsibility  for  himself,  and  to  regard  his 
educator  only  as  a  mentor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  warn  him  of  his 
faults,  and  his  dangers,  but  who  imposes  no  arbitrary  restraints, 
and  exerts  no  despotic  power  which  can  interfere  with  his 
rational  Hbort}'. 
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Art.  II  —  Jacotot's  System  op  Instruction, 

My  Dear  Friend — I  have  described  to  you  the  great 

Erinciples  of  Jacotot's  system  of  inteUeciucd  emancipation^  as 
e  terms  it,  which  he  claims  to  be  of  universal  application,  and 
sufficient  to  render  every  man  capable  of  being  a  self-educator. 
Among  the  various  new  modes  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
language^  which  the  present  age  of  improvement  furnishes,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  have  an  outline  of  his.  The 
following  are  the  leading  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Language  is  a  matter  of  conventionj  of  duthorityy  and  not 
of  reason.  ' 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  any  particular  language,  is 
therefore  to  be  formed  only  by  the  study  of  the  best  authors  in 
that  language. 

The  grammar  of  a  language  is  only  the  general  statements 
of  facts,  of  the  actual  state  of  the  language  as  found  in  its  stand- 
ard writers.  So  that  the  pupils  of  Jacotot  are  directed  first  to 
learn  the  factSj  and  afterwards  to  verify  the  rules  or  observa- 
tions of  the  grammarians  by  their  own  knowledge. 

Become  master  of  a  few  pages,  and  you  will  have  all  the 
sounds  of  the  language. 

Become  thoroughly  acquainted  witli  one  standard  work,  by 
oral  or  written  translation,  and  you  will  have  all  the  important 
constructions  of  the  language,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  its 
words,  so  that  you  can  read  other  authors  with  ease. 

Commit  a  sufficient  portion  of  this  to  memory,  and  you  have 
a  perpetual  authority  to  which  you  can  refer. 

classify  the  facts  and  you  wiU  have  a  grammar.  Examine 
all  the  ideas  of  a  classical  work  like  Telemachus,  in  French, 
their  bearing  and  connexions,  and  you  will  find  it  a  guide  to  a 
vast  extent  of  knowledge. 

His  general  maxim  is.  Learn  one  book  in  the  language 
thorougfdy,  refer  all  the  rest  to  it  by  your  own  reflection,  and 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  others  by  what  you  know  yourself* 

Learn  by  heart,  for  instance,  the  first  six  books  of  TelemaquCj 
and  repeat  it  incessantly.  Refer  everything  else  to  this,  and 
you  wul  certainly  learn  the  language. 

The  pupil  must  learn  every  day  a  sentence,  a  pan^raph,  or 
a  page,  according  to  the  strength  of  his  memory ;  and  he  must 
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never  fail  to  repeat  all  that  he  has  previously  learned,  from  the 
first  word  of  the  book.  The  general  repetition  of  the  six 
books,  after  they  are  learned,  must  take  place  at  least  twice  a 
week.  He  need  not  commit  to  memory  the  remaining  eighteen ; 
but  he  must  read  every  day  some  pages  of  them,  with  a  de- 
gree of  attention  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  relate  what  they 
contain. 

In  defence  of  a  plan  so  much  at  variance  with  the  views  both 
of  the  old  and  new  school  of  education,  Jacotot  adduces  one  of 
his  favorite  maxims  — '  Before  we  can  comprehend,  we  must 
apprehend ' — We  must  first  leam^  and  then  understand.  Ideas 
must  be  fiilly  and  clearly  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  memo- 
ry, before  they  can  be  compared.  We  owe  all  our  knowledge 
to  memory ;  for  without  this  faculty,  the  moment  we  close  our 
eyes  on  external  nature,  the  mind  would  be  a  perfect  blank. 
We  do  not  learn  facts  by  intuition  ;  nor  do  we  arrive  at  general 
notions,  except  from  facts.  Perception  supplies  us  with  these, 
and  memory  retains  them  for  the  use  of  the  mind.  We  must 
not  forget  to  follow  Nature's  plan,  with  respect  to  those  things 
which  we  find  it  necessary  to  commit  to  its  custody. 

JVb  ideas  can  long  be  retained  in  the  memory,  which  are  not 
deeply  impressed  by  repetition.  Were  it  not  for  constant  repe- 
tition, we  might  even  forget  our  own  names,  as  we  frequendy 
do  those  of  strangers.  This  exercise  has  been  hitherto  far  too 
much  neglected  in  education,  though  even  the  greatest  men,  — 
and,  in  fact,  all  who  have  attained  to  true  and  solid  learning,—- « 
have  invariably  availed  tliemselves  of  its  powerful  aid.  Jrer- 
manent  retention  can,  in  fact,  be  ensured  by  no  other  process. 
Repetition,  therefore,  is  considered  of  vital  importance  in  the 
system  of  Jacotot ;  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  lesson  of  the 
preceding  day,  or  even  week,  as  is  the  case  in  some  schoolsy 
but  of  everything  previously  conmiitted  to  memory.  Nothing 
b  omitted.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  facts  learned  and 
comprehended,  are  seen  by  the  mind,  not  merely  as  detached^ 
insulated  points,  but  in  all  the  varieties  of  analogy,  succession, 
and  consequence. 

This  practice,  however  tedious  and  mechanical  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  not  without  high  authority.  In  conformity  with  the 
above  assertions,  it  is  stated  that  Person,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Greek  scholars  in  England,  ascribed  his  wonderful 
facility  in  reference,  to  the  practice  of  repeating  the  same  Greek 
verses  a  great  many  times.    Vauquelin,  the  celebrated  French 
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diemist,  while  an  apothecary's  clerk,  resolved  on  leamii^ 
Latin.  He  began  with  committing  several  books  of  the  iEneid 
to  memory,  and  by  tliis  method,  we  are  assured,  attained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language.  If  any  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  the  certificates  of  gendemen  who  hav^  vbited  the 
schools  conducted  on  this  plan,  or  on  the  specimens  and  state- 
ments which  I  myself  received,  this  method  has  been  attended 
with  signal  success  wherever  the  suitable  degree  of  effort  and 
perseverance  exists. 

I  ought  not  to  conceal,  that  it  is  charged  by  some  with  the 
tendency  to  make  young  pupils  mechanical  in  their  acquisi- 
tions, which  indeed  it  would  appear  to  have  at  first  sight.  It 
is  but  justice  to  say,  however,  that  I  could  discover  nothing  of 
this  kind  in  my  short  visit  to  Louvain ;  and  that  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  to  obviate  this  tendency  by  the  subsequent  exercises, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  sketch. 

The  master  who  pursues  this  method  of  the  Universal  In- 
structian^  tells  his  pupils  nothing.  He  explains  nothing,  insists 
upon  nothing,  affirms  nothing.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  see 
everything  himself,  and  to  msdce  his  own  reflections,  not  to  re- 
ceive those  made  by  others. 

In  pursuance  of  this  method,  the  pupil  ia  directed  to  read 
the  two  first  paragraphs  of  the  first  book.  He  is  told  to  pay 
the  utmost  possible  attention  to  them ;  and  the  teacher  then 
puts  questions  to  him  on  every  word  and  phrase^  on  each  par- 
agraph, and  on  the  two  together.  To  illustrate  this^  take  the 
fi^  sentence  in  Telemachus. 

*  The  grief  of  Calypso  for  the  departure  of  Ulysses,  would 
admit  of  no  comfort.' 

The  teacher  asks  —  Who  was  gone  ?  The  pupil  answers  — 
Ulysses.  Who  was  grieved  ?  —  Calypso.  What  was  the  cause 
of  Caljrpso's  grief?  —  The  departure  of  Ulysses.  Did  Calypso 
love  Ulysses? — Yes.  How  do  you  know  that?  —  Because 
her  griei  for  his  departure  would  admit  of  no  comfort.  Was 
she  slighdy  grieved,  or  very  much?  —  Very  much.  What  do 
we  call  that  grief  which  admits  of  no  comfort  ?  —  Inconsolable. 

Thus  the  interrogation  must  be  continued,  throughout  the 
whole  six  books,  until  the  entire  scene,  the  actors,  the  action 
perfonned,  the  cause  and  object  of  the  action,  die  modifying 
circumstances,  be.,  are  all  distincdy  in  view.  This  mode  puts 
the  pupil  in  full  possession  of  every  idea  that  is  brought  before 
faun,  and,  as  he  finds  himself  ahle  to  answer  every  qne^- 
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tion,  he  gains  coofideiice  as  he  advances,  and  perceives  every 
difliciilty  vanish  before  him.  In  the  opinion  of  Jacotot  nine 
tenths  of  the  actual  waste  of  time  in  the  common  method,  arises 
from  the  pupils  obtaining  an  indistinct  perception  of  many  things, 
which  lie  in  the  mind  in  a  disjointed  and  disorderly  state,  be- 
cause the  mutual  bond  of  connexion  is  hidden  in  the  obscurity 
which  veils  them.  Especial  care  must,  however,  be  taken, 
that  no  questions  be  asked,  the  answers  to  which  are  not  to  be 
obtained  from  the  book  that  the  pupil  knows. 

A  very  interesting  exercise  consists  in  the  pupil's  defining 
words  by  the  comparison  of  passages  solely  derived  from  his 
model  book.  Thus,  suppose  he  were  asked  — ^What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Springs  He  answers — 'Spring  is  that  season 
in  which  "  fragrant  flowers  begin  to  bloom,"  "  The  verdure  to 
rise  under  the  feet,"  "  The  birds  to  sing," '  kc. 

As  the  pupil  advances,  he  is  exercised  in  generalising,  that 
is,  speaking  of  a  particular  fact,  in  a  manner  applicable  io  all 
facts  of  the  same  nature.  What  do  you  perceive  in  the  whole 
of  this  paragraph?  —  Grief.  What  is  grief? — The  following 
is  the  reply  of  a  child  who  had  just  commenced  the  study  of 
his  own  language.  '  Grief  is  a  passion  of  which  we  become 
sensible  after  the  loss  of  any  one  dear  to  usf.  The  person 
who  experiences  grief  seeks  solitude,  ceases  tb  take  delight  in 
the  most  agreeable  places,  and  repulses  the  attentions  of  those 
who  would  willingly  administer  solace.'  Why  do  you  say  so  ? 
Because,  after  the  departure  of  Ulysses^  the  grief  of  Calypso 
U)Ould  admit  of  no  comfort  ;  she  often  walked  alone  on  ike 
flowery  turf;  she  ceased  to  take  delight  in  her  beautiful  Lie; 
she  noticed  not  the  flowery  turf;  she  thought  of  nothing  but 
Ulysses  ;  her  attendant  nymphs  dared  not  to  address  her. 

The  composition  of  the  pupil,  as  in  the  above  definition,  is 
generally  submitted  to  three  distinct  readings.  After  the  first, 
durmg  which  the  pupil  is  made  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  reads,  it  is  examined  as  a  whole.  After 
the  second,  the  pupil  gives  an  account  of  the  facts  upon  which 
he  has  written.  And,  after  the  third,  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  individual  words,  and  to  improprieties  of  diction,  if  they 
occur. 

Every  expression  not  authorized  by  his  model,  even  though 
perfecdy  correct,  is  inadmissible.  This  restriction  ensures 
propriety  of  language^  for  he  is  obliged  to  seek  his  phraseolo- 
gy fix>m  passages  which  he  well  understands,  and  the  ideas 
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arifdng  from  which  are,  of  consequence,  distinctly  associated  in 
his  mind,  with  their  appropriate  verbal  signs.  Afterwards, 
when  he  has  acquired  sufficient  experience  to  pursue  his  way 
abne,  nothing  will  prevent  him  from  employing  or  imitating 
the  expressions  of  other  eminent  authors. 

Another  very  important  exercise  is  made  to  depend  upon 
what  Jacotot  calls  the  oratorical  artifice  of  repetition.  For 
example  —  Of  what  does  the  first  paragraph  of  Telemachus 
consist  ?  —  Of  the  fact,  that  Calypso's  grief  for  the  departure 
of  Ulysses  was  inconsolable :  it  therefore  contains  three  things ; 
1,  Calypso  ;  2,  her  inconsolable  grief;  3,  the  departure  of  Ulys- 
ses. The  pupil  is  then  required  to  prove  that  his  answer  is 
correct,  by  showing  how  each  of  the  several  portions  of  the 
paragraph  refers  to  one  of  these  leading  ideas. 


Art.  in. — Teacher's  Festival  in  Germant. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  recent  Grerman  periodical  on  edocationy 
to  show  the  dpirit  of  teachers  under  the  influence  or  seminaries  and  associa- 
tions. It  is  in  the  form  of  an  address  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

A  festival  of  common  school  teachers  is  a  phenomenon  of 
modem  date.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  thought  of  such  a  festival 
would  scarcely  have  entered  the  mind  of  any  man,  even  in  his 
fondest  dreams  concerning  the  education  of  the  people.  But 
yet  it  has  occurred ;  not  as  the  result  of  momentaiy  excite- 
ment, but  as  the  regular  progress  of  the  age.  Preparation  tot 
it  was  made  in  the  associations  of  teachers.  By  means  of 
these,  teachers  were  united  in  one  common  effi)rt,  and  the  wel- 
fare and  misfortune  of  each  teacher  became  the  welfare  or  mis* 
fortune  of  the  whole,  in  the  spiiit  of  that  beautiful  maxim ; 
'  All  for  one  and  one  for  all.' 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  June,  that  teachers 
assembled  themselves  from  hill  and  dale,  far  and  near,  in  a  spa- 
cious hall  prepared  for  them.  As  soon  as  a  considerable  num- 
ber had  collected,  the  festival  was  opened  with  a  song  of  wel- 
come, and  seldom  is  a  finer  or  more  imposing  choir  of  musi- 
cians heard  on  such  an  occasion.  Mr  Dallmeier,  as  the  pres- 
ident of  the  festival,  received  the  teachers  with  a  cordial  greet- 
ing, and  an  address,  containing  a  historical  representation  of 
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the  origin  and  progress  of  these  festiirals  for  nine  years  past, 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  A  very  interestmg  ad- 
dress was  then  made  on  the  theme  which  had  been  appointed  at 
the  preceding  festival,  which  will  be  published  in  accordance  with 
the  universal  desire.  After  this  intellectual  occupation,  the 
demands  of  the  body  were  next  attended  to,  and  the  teachers 
sat  down  in  a  cheerful  spirit  to  the  entertainment.  An  appro- 
priate table  song  elevated  their  hearts.  In  the  afternoon  statutes 
were  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  these  festivals.  A  premium 
was  offered  for  the  next  year  for  the  best  discussion  of  the 

Suestion — How  far  the  elementary  schools  ought  to  extend 
leir  course  of  instruction.     A  number  of  officers  were  then 
chosen. 

The  afternoon  was  passed  in  friendly,  instructive,  and  some- 
times pensive  conversation,  alternated  with  the  singing  of  appro- 
priate h3rmns  and  songs ;  and  in  the  joy  of  our  hearts  we  could 
have  wished  to  bid  the  sun  stand  still ;  but  the  day  rolled  inex- 
orably on,  with  the  festival  and  all  its  pleasures  in  its  train.  But 
fancy  would,  present  its  delightful  image  till  its  next  return  ;  till 
then,  my  dear  companions,  let  us  labour  cheerfully  in  our  call- 
ing ;  farewell.  The  next  year,  if  Providence  permit,  we  shall 
see  each  other  agam. 


Art.  IV. — Elehentabt  Education  in  Europe. 

It  is  generally  felt,  eBpeciallv  in  the  United  States,  that  *  one  fact  is  worth 
a  thousand  theories.'  In  conrormity  with  this  maxim,  the  Editor  has  felt  it 
his  duty  to  fill  the  pa^s  of  this  work,  as  far  as  possible,  with  details  of  facts 
and  accounts  of  plans  and  methods  whose  results  have  been  ascertained ; 
rather  than  to  occupy  them,  to  any  considerable  extent,  with  speculations, 
and  especially  with  his  own  theoretical  opinions.  His  anxietv  has  been, 
rather  to  furnish  data,  on  which  those  who  are  so  happy  a^  to  be  engraged 
in  the  immediate  business  of  instruction  may  found  their  reasonings  and 
experiments,  and  he  should  be  highly  gratified  to  receive  accounts  of  any 
results  to  which  these  statements  may  nave  led. 

No  speculations,  however  acute,  can  be  compared  in  value,  to  the  lessons 
of  experience  —  and  this  experience  is  prized  m  proportion  to  the  time  and 
space  over  which  it  extends.  Our  own  national  existence  has  been  but 
brief;  and  although  our  progress  in  all  that  relates  to  exteiior  prosperity 
has  been  unexampled,  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  organize  a  corps  of  lit- 
erature, or  to  give  to  education  the  character  of  a  science.  Many  moat 
valuable  improvements  have  been  introduced  bv  individuals ;  but  hitherto 
Uie  efforts  of  instructers  have  been  isolated.  No  organs  of  communication 
with  the  public  have  presented  themselves. 
'  On  these  accounts  we  haye  few  domestic  materials  in  our  hands  on  this 
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•otnact,  although  we  have  carefully  sought  and  urgently  requested  them ; 
whue  an  ample  store  of  plans  and  methods,  and  their  results  during  a  lon^ 
tmoTM  of  experience^  are  found  in  Kurope.  We  are  aware  that  there  is 
much  sensitiveness  in  our  country  in  regard  to  foreign  improvements — 
and  have  received  some  hints  of  the  danger  of  exciting  it.  But  we  will 
not  believe  that  our  national  vanity  is  so  gross,  or  our  views  so  contracted 
that  valuable  lessons  will  be  rejected  because  they  did  not  originate  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  again  request  communications,  especially  of  a 
practical  nature,  as  to  methods  of  instruction  and  education,  and  improve* 
ments  in  schools,  from  teachers,  and  parents,  and  friends  of  education ;  and 
■hall  rejoice  to  present  to  foreign  correspondents  the  evidences  which  we 
are  persuaded  exists  of  our  progress,  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  deem  it 
our  duty  to  go  on,  and  collect  from  everv  miarter  such  facts  and  plans  and 
results,  as  are  adapted  to  brin^  up  ana  illustrate  the  gpreat  principles  on 
which  improvements  in  education  should  be  conducted,  and  the  necessi^ 
and  importance  of  suitable  legislative  provisions.  In  this  view,  as  well  as 
in  reference  to  its  value,  as  a  nbtorical  document,  we  present  the  following 
extracts  from  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  elementary  education  in  Europe.  It  is  calculated  indeed  to  gratify 
our  national  feeline,  as  it  shows,  very  strikingly,  that  while  we  have  to  re- 

Get  that  our  schools  have  not  more  tnorough  methods  of  instmction,  their 
nefits  are  extended,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  to  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  population  than  in  the  most  favored  countries  of  £arope. 

Scotland. 

Scotland  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  general  education 
of  the  people  in  parish  schools.  The  foundation  of  the  system 
was  laid  in  1494,  by  a  law  requiring  all  barons  and  substantial 
freeholders  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  ax  to 
nine  years,  and  then  to  other  seminaries,  that  the  country  might 
have  persons  capable  of  filling  civil  offices.*  In  1615,  the  bish- 
ops were  empowered  to  establish  a  school  in  every  parish ;  and  in 
1696,  the  defects  of  this  law  were  supplied  by  another,  which 
provided  for  the  means  of  support.  The  landlords  of  each  tNtrish 
were  required  to  build  a  schoolhouse  and  a  dwellinghouse  ibr 
the  master  and  to  pay  him  a  given  salary,  at  first  from  £5  to  J^ll, 
and,  subsequently,  as  the  value  of  money  diminished,  from  ^16 
to  £22  per  annum.  In  addition  to  this  the  teacher  receives  fees 
from  the  pupils  from  2s  6d  to  7s  6d  per  quarter.  The  modera- 
tion of  the  fees  brought  the  advantages  of  vipaid,  and  therefore 
prized  education,  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  individual  — 
and  it  is  considered  a  misfortime  to  be  unable  to  procure  it. 

It  has  been  usually  expected  that  a  Scotch  parish  schoolmaster, 
besides  being  a  person  of  unexceptionable  character,  should  be 
able  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  reading  of  English,  in  the  arts 
of  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  more  common  and  usefiil  branches 
of  practical  mathematics,  and  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  such 
classical  attainments  as  might  qualify  him  for  teaching  Latin  and 
the  rudiments  of  Greek. 

*How  important  then,  is  this  subject  in  a  country  where  every  iMm  may 
become  a  civil  officer ! 


X' 
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It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  the  benefidal  effects 
of  the  elementary  instruction  obtained  at  parish  schools,  on  the 
habits  and  industry  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  has  given  to 
that  part  of  the  empire  an  importance  to  which  it  has  no  claim^ 
either  from  fertility  of  soil  or  amount  of  population.  The  univer* 
sal  diffusion  of  schools,  and  the  consequent  education  of  the 
people,  have  opened  to  all  classes  paths  to  wealth,  honor,  and  dith 
tinction.  Persons  of  the  humblest  origin  have  raised  themselves 
to  the  highest  eminence  in  every  walk  of  ambition,  and  a  spirit 
of  forethought  and  energy  has  been  widely  disseminated.  | 

At  the  period  when  the  act  of  1696  for  establishing  parish 
schools  was  passed,  Scotland,  which  had  suffered  greatly  from ' 
misgovernment  and  religious  persecutions,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  James  II.,  was  in  the  most  unpros* 
perous  condition.  '  There  are,'  says  Fletcher, '  at'  this  day  in 
Scotland,  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door  to  door. 
Many  murders  have  been  discovered  amongst  them ;  and  they 
are  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants.  These  are 
such  outrageous  disorders,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  naticm 
that  they  were  sold  for  the  galHes  or  the  West  Indies,  than  that 
they  should  continue  any  longer  to  be  a  burden  and  a  curse  upon 
us.' 

No  country  ever  rose  so  rapidly  from  so  firightfiil  an  abyss.  In 
the  autumn  circuits  or  assizes  for  the  year  1757,  no  one  was 
foond  guilty  in  any  part  of  the  country,  of  a  capital  crime.  And 
now,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  and  a  vast  influx 
of  paupers  from  Ireland,  there  are  very  few  beggars  in  the  coun^ 
try ;  nor  has  any  assessment  been  imposed  for  Ske  support  of  the 
poor,  except  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  and  in  the  counties  ad^ 
joining  England ;  and  even  there  it  is  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be 
felt.  This  is  a  great  and  signal  change.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
go  quite  so  far  as  those  who  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  parochial  system  of  education.  Certainly,  how* 
ever,  it  was  the  diffusion  of  education  that  enaUed  the  people  to 
avail  themselves  of  other  changes  in  the  state  of  the  country ; 
and  which  has,  in  consequence,  led  to  a  far  more  rapid  improve- 
ment than  has  taken  place  in  any  other  European  country. 

Prussia. 

Of  the  continental  states  of  Europe,  Switzerland  and  Holland 
are  among  the  best  furnished  with  the  means  of  obtaining  ele* 
mentary  instruction ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  efforts  that 
have  lately  been  made  to  diffuse  education  throughout  other  coun* 
tries.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  whose  fame  as  a  warrior 
has  obscured  his  talents  as  a  statesman,  has  the  distinguished  merit 
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of  being  the  first  continental  sovereign  who  eiideavored  to  bring 
education  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  The 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  John  Quincy  Adams,  has,  in 
his  Letters  on  Silesia,  given  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of 
the  Seminaries  which  Frederick  caused  to  be  established  in  every 
village  of  Silesia,  and  which  have  since  been  copied  in  other  states, 
in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  their  good  effects.  We  are  sure 
we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  laying  before  them  a  few  extracts 
from  Mr  Adams's  valuable  and  interesting  work. 

'  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  education  had  seldom 
been  made  an  object  of  the  concern  of  governments ;  and  Silesia, 
like  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  but  wretchedly  provided  either  with 
schools  or  teachers.  In  the  small  towns  and  villages,  the  school- 
masters were  so  poorly  paid,  that  they  could  not  subsist  without 
practising  some  other  trade  besides  their  occupation  as  instmc- 
ters ;  and  they  usually  united  the  character  of  the  village  fiddler 
with  that  of  the  village  schoolmaster.  Even  of  these,  there  were 
to  few,  that  the  children  of  the  peasants  in  general,  throughout 
the  province,  were  lefl  untaught.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  Upper  Silesia.  Frederick  issued  an  ordinance,  that  a  school 
should  be  kept  in  every  village,  and  that  a  competent  subsistence 
should  be  provided  for  the  schoolmaster,  by  the  joint  cdntribution 
of  the  lord  of  the  village  and  of  the  tenants.  The  superinten- 
dence of  the  schools  was  prescribed  as  the  duty  of  the  clergy. 

*  Frederick  derived  important  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
meritorious  plan,  firom  Felbiger,  an  Augustine  monk,  who  travel- 
led to  different  countries  to  obtain  an  a&quaintance  with  the  best 
modes  of  teaching,  and  under  whose  superintendence,  pattern 
schools  were  established  at  Breslau,  Glatz,  and  other  places, 
which  all  the  candidates  for  the  situation  of  schodmaster  are 
obliged  to  attend. 

'Afier  all  these  preparatory  measures  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  an  ordinance  was  published  in  the  year  1765,  prescribing 
the  mode  of  teaching  as  adopted  in  the  seminaries,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  clergy  should  superintend  the  efficacious  estab* 
lishment  of  the  system.  The  regulations  of  this  ordinance  prove 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  King  of  Prussia  laboured  to  spread 
the  benefits  of  usefiil  knowledge  among  his  subjects.  The  teach- 
ers are  directed  to  give  plain  instruction,  and  upon  subjects 
q>plicable  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  ;  not  merely  toloadikh 
memory  of  their  scholars  with  words,  but  to  make  things  inteUi- 
gible  to  their  understanding ,  and  to  habituate  them  to  the  use  of 
their  own  reason,  by  explaining  every  object  of  the  lesson,  so  that 
the  children  themselves  may  be  able  to  explain  it,  upon  examina- 
tion. The  candidates  for  school-keeping  must  give  specimens  of 
theur  ability,  by  teaching  at  one  of  tl4  schools  connected  with  the 
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seminary,  in  presence  of  the  professors,  that  they  may  remark 
and  correct  any  thing  defective  in  the  candidate's  method. 

The  school  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  lord  and  tenants,  without 
distinction  of  religions.  The  boys  must  all  be  sent  to  school 
from  their  sixth  to  their  thirteenth  year,  whether  the  parents  are 
able  to  pay  the  school  tax  or  not.  For  the  poor,  the  school  money 
must  be  raised  by  collections.  Every  parent  or  guardian  who 
neglects  to  send  his  child  or  pupil  to  school,  without  sufficient 
cause,  is  obliged  to  pay  a  double  tax,  for  which  the  guardians  shall 
have  no  allowance.  Every  curate  must  examine,  weekly,  the 
children  of  the  school  in  his  parish.  A  general  examination  must 
be  held  annually  by  the  deans  of  the  districts  of  the  schools 
within  their  respective  precincts ;  and  a  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  the  talents  and  attention  of  the  schoolmasters,  the 
state  of  the  buildings,  and  the  attendance  of  the  children  made 
to  the  office  of  Vicar  General,  who  is  bound  to  transmit  all  these 
reports  to  the  royal  domain  offices,  from  which  orders  are  issued 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  schools.  This  system  was  at 
first  prepared  only  for  the  Catholic  schools ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  most  of  the  Lutheran  consistories. 

The  system  had  at  first  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The 
indolence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  averse  to  the  new  and 
troublesome  duty  imposed  upon  them.  Their  zeal  was  alarmed 
at  the  danger  arising  from  this  diffusion  of  light  to  the  stability 
of  their  church ;  they  considered  alike  the  spirit  of  innovation, 
und  the  spirit  of  inquiry  as  their  natural  enemies.  But  the  firm- 
ness of  the  government  overcame  every  obstacle.  There  are 
now  more  than  3500  schools  established  in  the  province.  Before 
the  Seven  Years'  war,  there  had  not  been  more  than  one  periodical 
journal  or  gazette  published  in  the  province  at  one  time ;  while 
there  are  now  no  fewer  than  seventeen  newspapers  and  magazines, 
which  appear  by  the  day,  the  week,  the'  month,  and  the  quarter ; 
and  many  of  them  upon  subjects  generally  useful,  and  which 
contain  very  valuable  information  on  all  the  most  interesting 
topics  of  discussion. 

The  effects  of  this  system  of  education  on  the  condition  of  the 
people  have  been  equally  striking  and  beneficial.  Agriculture 
and  manufactures  have  been  vastly  improved  and  extended. 
Silesia  is,  in3eed,  at  jthis  moment,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
districts  of  the  continent.  The  revolution  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  system  of  universal  instruction  is  stated  by  the 
native  writers,  quoted  by  Mr  Adams,  to  have  been  not  less  impor-. 
tant,  though  of  a  slower  and  milder  character  than  that  of  Luther. 
The  habits  of  the  people  have  been  signally  improved ;  and  they 
have  become,  as  every  one  knows,  among  the  most  intelligent, 
orderly,  and  industrious  in  Europe. 

T\t  6c  cowUnutd. 
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Art.  V.  —  Infant  School  of  Geneva — No.  H. 

BT  J.  monod. 

Concerning  the  Direction  of  the  Ettablishment. 

Our  school  being  an  asylum  for  mere  infants,  there  exists 
the  greatest  necessity  that  they  receive  that  share  of  physical 
attention  which  their  feeble  state  demards,  and  which  may 
compensate  for  the  care  they  would  have  received  from  their 
parents.  But  as  no  one  I?  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than 
a  mother,  we  deem  it  indispensable  that  a  woman  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  establishment. 

In  the  direction  of  our  school,  we  could  better  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  male,  than  a  female  instructer.  In  England, 
schools  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  conducted  solely  by  females. 
We  think,  however,  that  a  man  ought  to  superintend,  especially 
if  the  number  of  pupils  is  large,  as  he  will  have  greater  suc- 
cess in  infusing  into  the  school  a  love  of  order  and  habits  of 
precision.  Three  persons  are  attached  to  the  establishment  at 
Geneva.     Their  duties  are  as  follows :  — 

The  master  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  school 
and  sustams  the  responsibility.  He  keeps  three  registers,  the 
moral  register,  the  register  of  discipline,  and  that  of  accounta- 
bility. He  receives  or  admits  the  mfimts,  and  has  power,  in 
certain  cases  provided  by  the  regulations,  to  dismiss  mem.  In 
methods  of  instruction  he  has  great  latitude.  In  regulating  the 
seasons  of  occupation  he  is  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  gende- 
men  of  uie  committee ;.  but  if  not  permitted  to  devote  more 
than  twenty  minutes  to  each  lesson.  The  principal  female  in- 
structer is  subordinate  to  the  superintendent,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  committee.  She  oversees  them  in  regard  to  clean- 
liness, and  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  infancy.  She  has  the 
charge  of  the  most  elementary  part  of  the  instruction  of  the 
youngest  pupils ;  she  also  instructs  the  girls  m  knitting  and  sew- 
ing, during  such  a  portion  of  the  time  as  is  determined  by  the 
advance  in  the  order  of  their  lessons.  Besides  these  duties 
she  has  the  oversight  of  a  female  in  a  lower  department,  who  is 
charged  with  attending  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  children, 
and  also  performs  the  office  of  porter.  She  carries  home  such 
mfants  as  may  be  taken  ill  during  the  day ;  takes  charge  of  the 
provisions,  and  distributes  them  among  the  children ;  and  when 
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not  otherwise  occupied,  assists  the  principal  female  instructer  in 
the  discharge  of  her  duties.  An  active  and  agreeable  domestic 
may  perform  these  offices.  We  think,  however,  that  a 
domestic,  though  necessary  to  us,  might  be  dispensed  with  in 
smaller  establishments. 

Children  of  both  sexes  are  received  from  three  years,  and 
even  younger,  up  to  six  years  of  age.  They  pay  the  moderate 
sum  of  twentyone  cents  a  month.  The  pastors  of  Creneva, 
take  upon  them  the  care  of  a  great  number  of  poor  children 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  tuition.  No  food  is  given  the 
children,  except  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  parents.  As  a 
reward,  however,  for  the  litde  labours  they  peform,  we  some^ 
times  distribute  among  them  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden. 

The  usual  number  of  children  present,  is  from  90  to  100. 
It  has  been  greater,  but  we  have  not  been  slow  enough  in  adding 
new  pupib  to  our  school ;  and  experience  has  forcibly  taught 
us  that  m  the  commencement  of  an  establishment  of  tbi9  kind, 
the  number  of  pupils  should  be  small. 

Of  Order. 

We  have  first  to  describe  that  external  or  material  order 
which  exists  mdependently  of  the  children. 

Material  order  comprehends  the  arrangement^  symmetric  and 
regular^  of  everytliing  pertaining  to  the  establishment.  There 
is  regularity  in  the  march  of  the  school ;  in  the  exercises^  which 
always  follow  one  another  in  a  certain  order ;  in  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  even  in  things  of  no 
considerable  moment.  The  following  rules  tend  to  establish 
order. 

1.  From  the  1st  of  April  to  the  30th  of  September,  the 
school  is  opened  in  the  morning  precisely  at  8  o'clock ;  and 
from  Oct.  1st  to  March  31st,  at  nine. 

2.  From  April  1st  to  September  30th,  it  is  closed  at  6  P.  M. ; 
and  from  Oct.  1st  to  March  31st,  at  four. 

3.  The  children  must  be  present  at  the  school,  morning  and 
evening,  regularly. 

4.  Pupils  will  be  received  only  on  the  1st  and  5th  days  of 
each  month. 

5.  It  is  expected  that  the  tuition  fees,  of  21  cents  a  month 
to  each  child,  will  be  punctually  paid  at  the  cbse  of  each  month. 
Delay  in  this  payment,  will  lead  to  the  dismissal  of  the  child. 

6.  When  a  month  has  been  commenced,  whatever  may  have 
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been  the  causes  of  a  chDd's  absence  the  whole  month  must  be 

paid  for. 

7.  The  door  wiU  remain  open  for  entrance  half  an  hour  only 
from  the  time  of  commencing  school,  after  which  it  will  be 
shut,  and  those  who  arrive  later,  will  be  obliged  to  return  home. 

8.  Persons  wishing  to  visit  the  school,  cannot  be  admitted 
unless  accompanied  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

9.  From  half  past  eleven  to  one  o'clock ;  and  from  four  to 
half  past  four,  the  door  will  be  opened  so  that  the  children  can 
go  out,  dine,  and  take  luncheon.  Each  infant  may,  however, 
bring  his  food  for  the  day. 

10.  No  person  who  conducts  a  child  to  school  is  allowed  to 
stop  there  on  any  pretext  whatever,  or  detain  either  of  the  in- 
siructers,  by  conversation. 

1 1 .  Every  infant  who  comes  to  school  with  its  hands  dirty, 
head  filthy,  or  badly  combed,  hair  too  long,  or  clothes  torn, 
will  be  immediately  sent  back  to  its  parents. 

To  these  rules  we  must  add  a  decision  recendy  made  by  the 
committee  of  the  school,  that  they  will  receive  no  child  who 
has  not  been  vaccinated,  or  who  is  suspected  of  having  any  of 
Aose  diseases  commonly  considered  contagious. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  describe  the  situation,  and  external 
and  internal  arrangement  of  the  schoolhouse.  Although  we 
do  not  present  it  as  a  model,  yet,  in  its  general  arrangement,  it 
ofiers  many  facilities  for  enabling  the  children  to  perform  their 
exercises  with  ease,  and  freedom  of  movement. 

General  Arrangement  —  Interior  Distribution. 

1st.  The  chamber  of  entrance,  where  the  hats,  baskets,  outer 
garments,  and  other  things  which  tlie  children  may  bring  with 
them  to  school,  are  deposited.  Benches  are  placed  around  the 
sides  of  this  chamber  designed  as  seats.  '  Here  the  children 
are  examined  in  regard  to  cleanliness.  Those  who  are  dirty 
are  washed,  &c.  All  their  litde  wants  and  troubles,  here  re- 
ceive that  attention  which  they  require.  When  they  cannot  go 
into  the  garden,  their  games  and  recreations  are  carried  on  in 
this  chamber.  It  serves  also  as  an  apartment  for  the  youngest 
of  the  children ;  for  those  who  are  newly  entered  ;  and  those 
who  are  incapable  of  following  the  usual  exercises  of  the  prin- 
cipal chamber.  It  is  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  principal 
female  instructer,  who  amuses  them  and  keeps  them  occupied 
with  various  little  exercises.     On  account  of  the  division  of  the 
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children,  this  chamber  is  of  great  importance.  The  waUs  are 
adorned  with  engravings  in  natural  history,  designed  both  to 
instruct  and  amuse.  The  floor  is  made  of  very  hard  wood, 
that  their  steps  may  not  sound  so  loud  as  they  otherwise  would* 
The  stove  or  fire  place,  made  of  glazed  bricks,  warms  both 
chambers.  Also  a  little  oven  where  they  can  warm  over  the 
dinners  of  the  children ;  but  during  the  summer,  a  neighbour 
kindly  allows  them  the  use  of  his  oven. 


BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 


1-2.  WindowB  in 
the  roof. 


A.   Gurden  door. 


B.  Windowfl. 


C.  Circles. 


D.  Desk. 


£.  Reflecting  rooa. 


F.  Cloeet. 


G.  Gallery. 


H.  Benches. 


S.  Stove. 


PLAN   OF   THE    BUILDING. 


2d.  The  second  chamber;,  or  the  *Hall,!  is  32  feet  in  length, 
by  21  in  breadth.  The  first  chamber  is  of  the  same  breadth, 
but  13  feet  less  in  length.  The  Hall  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
lessons  or  exercises.  It  is  connected  with  the  first  chamber  by 
two  doors,  with  glass  windows,  and  with  the  garden  by  a  coii» 
yenient  opening  to  the  north,  which  serves  to  admit  firesh  air. 
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It  18  Kghted  by  lateral  windows,  and  by  openings  in  the  roof 
(1  and  2.)  The  extremity  of  the  Hall  is  occupied  by  the 
eallery,  (G.)  consisting  of  four  semicircular  benches,  one  foot 
m  height,  rising  one  above  another.  Three  rows  of  little  pillars 
assist  the  children  in  mounting  the  successively  ascending  steps, 
and  naturally  divide  the  gallery,  or  amphitheatre,  into  four 
sections.  Of  all  our  methods  of  arrangement,  this  appears  to 
us  the  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the  instructions  of  the  teach- 
er, and  secure  the  attention  of  the  children. 

Before  the  gallery  is  a  Desk  (D.),  where  the  instructer 
places  himself  upon  a  platform,  elevated  several  inches.  On 
one  side  of  the  gallery  is  a  little  chamber  (E),  called  the  re- 
flecting room ;  it  is  uncovered  above ;  the  door  is  of  glass. 
On  the  other  side,  is  the  door  of  communication  with  the  garden. 
Before  the  desk  are  eight  benches,  where  the  children  are 
placed  for  certain  exercises,  particularly  for  writing.  Free 
communication  can  take  place  among  the  children  in  all  parts 
of  the  room ;  this  is  necessary  to  favor  order  in  the  exercises. 
When  the  exercises  are  not  simultaneous,  the  room  can  be  di- 
vided by  parallel  partitions,  whose  height  should  not  exceed 
that  of  the  tallest  children ;  forming  an  enclosure  for  the  small- 
est.    This  division  would  present  great  advantages  in  marching. 

Apparatus^  fyc. 

In  every  school  for  little  children,  there  ought  to  be  a  great 
number  of  plates  and  engravings,  representing  a  great  variety 
of  objects.  The  method  of  instruction  by  pictures  and  visible 
representations,  we  regard  as  eminently  calculated  to  develope 
the  intelligence  of  the  children ;  instructmg  them  less,  however, 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  object  itself,  than  by  the  reflections  and 
inquiries  which  it  suggests.  It  serves  as  a  text  for  free  om- 
versation  between  the  mstructer  and  his  pupils.  These  engrav- 
ings or  representations  are  of  various  kinds. 

1.  Subjects  of  natural  history,  familiar  to  the  children,  as 
the  horse,  the  cow,  the  ass,  fruits,  vegetables,  be. ;  animals 
remarkable  for  their  peculiar  forms,  habits,  instincts,  uses,  and 
modes  of  living.  Otir  subiecis  are,  however,  drawn  from  an- 
imated nature  only. 

2.  The  most  common  and  useful  arts  and  trades,  as  the 
occupations  of  the  carpenter,  cabinet  maker,  mason,  shoemaker, 
Izc.  Only  one  trade  should  be  represented  on  the  same  picture. 
In  the  first  design,  the  workman  is  at  his  labour ;  his  tools  and 
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the  materials  he  employs,  ought  to  be  distinct,  but  not  too 
numerous. 

3.  Engravings,  of  moral  traits  of  character,  such  as  are  not 
beyond  the  capacities  and  ages  of  the  pupils.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  our  subjects ;  *  The  angry  children,  and  the  little 
peacemaker.'  ^  Beneficence  exercised  by  a  child,  who  left  his 
play  to  give  alms  to  a  poor  person.'  ^  Disobedience  punished*' 
*  Paternal  love,  or  the  two  litde  Swiss  lost  in  the  forest.' 

4.  We  have  in  progress  the  designs  of  subjects  drawn  from 
sacred  history,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 


Art.  VI. — Seminaries  fOR  Teachers  in  Prussia. 

The  recent  resolution  of  the  American  Lyceum,  recommending  the 
•stabliflhrnent  of  Seminariei  for  teachers,  as  a  most  important  means  for  the 
improvement  of  education,  is  an  indication  of  increasing  interest  on  this 
•abject,  and  we  hope  will  excite  public  attention.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  the  following  account  of  the  Seminaries  of  Prussia,  translated  from  a 
German  periodical  of  education,  will  afford  seasonable  and  interesting 
information. 

There  were  in  Prussia,  in  1825,^  twentyeight  public  semi- 
naries, for  preparing  young  men  to  become  teachers  of  common 
schools.  Besides  these,  there  were  numerous  private  institu- 
tions of  the  kind,  generally  under  the  superintendence  and 
instruction  of  individual  clergymen.  Five  of  these  semmaries 
are  likewise  institutions  for  general  education,  and  receive  other 
pupils,  besides  those  who  are  candidates  for  school  teachers. 
To  each  of  those  seminaries  is  attached  a  model  school,  which 
is  found  to  be  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  institutkm. 
The  arrangements  and  the  degrees  of  connexion  of  these 
schools  with  the  seminaries  are,  however,  very  di^rent  in  the 
various  institutions.  In  some,  the  pupils  of  the  seminaries  are 
instructed,  in  common  with  the  higher  classes  of  the  school, 
with  the  under  classes  of  which  mey  exercise  themselves  in 
giving  them  instruction.  In  other  seminaries,  there  is  a  con- 
nexion with  village  schools,  city  free  schools,  or  other  estab- 
lishments of  common  instruction.  Some  of  these  schools  have 
dieir  own  overseers,  who  independendy  direct  and  oversee  the 

*  In  '^^SBj,  there  were  twentyeight  teminaries,  with  1500  papilf,  which 
flunibfa«d  000  teachen  aannaUy. 
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exercises  of  their  pupils ;  in  others,  the  teachers  of  the  semi- 
naries are  connected  with  the  officers  of  the  school  in  its 
superintendence.  There  are  also  some  of  these  schocds,  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  seminaries  are  only  admitted  as 
spectators. 

These  various  arrangements  may  each  have  their  advantages 
and  their  defects,  which  at  this  time  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
specify.  We  shall  only  remark  that  the  following  things  appear 
to  be  requisite  in  these  model  schools. 

1.  The  principal  and  the  class  teachers  should  be  as  able  as 
possible ;  they  must  be  ready  and  skilful  in  tlie  treatment  of 
every  object  of  instruction.  They  must  be  themselves,  not 
only  patterns  and  guides,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must 
understand  how  to  point  out  and  correct  tlie  errors  and  mis- 
takes into  which  young  teachers  are  likely  to  fall,  that  their 
establishment  may  really  be  what  it  professes,  a  model  school. 

2.  In  the  model  school,  only  the  most  simple  apparatus,  and 
the  most  simple  means  of  teaching,  and  of  discipline,  must  be 
employed.  The  young  teacher  must  here  learn  to  execute 
most  things  himself,  and  not  rely  upon  much  external  support, 
either  from  numerous  books,  or  a  complicated  apparatus  of 
globes,  maps,  diagrams,  ^.  prepared  to  his  hand.  It  is  still 
worse  to  accustom  the  candidate  for  teaching  to  a  great  variety 
of  means  of  discipline.  He  must  learn  to  govern  his  class  with 
a  look,  a  gesture,  or  a  word ;  and  these  should  be  his  ordinary 
rewards  and  punishments.  He  should  become  familiar  with 
the  various  peculiarities  of  children,  so  diat  he  may  hereafter 
distinguish  them  readily,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  Above 
all  thmgs,  he  should  learn,  that  he  has^  to  make  an  impressioD 
upon  the  soul,  the  will,  the  spirit,  and  that  eveiything  is  not  to 
be  decided  according  to  the  external  appearance,  or  particular 
actions.  Classification  according  to  moral  conduct  and  be- 
haviour, seats  of  disgrace,  books  of  honor,  offices  of  honor, 
degrading  or  promoting  by  location,  black  lists,  and  other 
numerous  inventions  of  the  kind  which  have  been  adopted  by 
some  teachers,  ought  never  to  be  introduced  or  countenanced 
in  model  schools,  even  if  we  should  admit  that  an  intelligent 
instructer  might  occasionally  have  recourse  to  such  means. 

3.  The  term  of  pupilage,  the  division  into  classes,  with  many 
other  circumstances,  are  ever  various  in  the  different  seminaries. 
In  some,  the  candidates  for  teachers  remain  three  years ;  in 
others,  two  years ;  and  in  several,  the  period  is  indefinite. 
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Where  the  course  is  two  years,  in  some  instances,  there 
are  four  classes,  and  students  are  received,  and  some  also 
kave  the  institution,  every  six  months-  Where  there  is  a 
course  of  three  years,  the  pupils  are  received  annually.  A 
three  years'  course,  on  the  whole,  is  found  preferable.  The 
first  year  should  be  employed  in  acquiring  knowledge  and 
principles  tliat  are  indispensible.  In  the  second  year,  this 
XDOwledge  is  extended  and  apphed  to  proper  objects.  During 
the  last  year,  the  practical  preparation  is  particularly  attended 
to,  with  appropriate  exercises. 

This  regular  plan  has  hitherto  been  followed  in  but  few 
seminaries,  the  greater  number  having  a  course  of  only  two^  * 
years,  with  two  classes.  In  some,  all  tlie  pupils  are  comprised 
in  one  class.  In  such  imperfect  institutions,  everything  depends 
upon  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  principal ;  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, it  is  from  his  ardor,  fidelity,  and  skill,  and  not  from  his 
arrangements,  his  success  proceeds.  It  is  to  be  wished,  by  all 
means,  that  these  institutions  might  be  brought  to  perfection, 
though  a  three  years'  course,  with  iliree  classes,  b  necessarily 
attended  with  considerable  expense. 

In  general  each  of  the  seminaries  has  an  appropriate  building*. 
In  most  of  the  institutions,  die  pupils  reside  in  the  building,  and 
board  together.  This  arrangement  has  a  very  beneficial  influ-^ 
ence.  Their  assembling  three  times  a  day,  their  uniting  in 
daily  worship,  and  their  being  constantly  under  die  mspection 
of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  contribute  much  to  order,  and 
to  the  correctness  and  prosperity  of  their  habits  and  deportment* 

The  expense  of  tlie  board  is  generally  defrayed  wholly,  or 
in  part,  fi*om  the  funds  of  the  institution ;  and  the  other  charges 
are  very  small.  But  where  the  students  support  themselves, 
the  expense  is  almost  incredibly  light,  on  account  of  the  great 
economy  of  these  establishments.  In  the  seminary  at  Breslau, 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  are  furnished  for  2rthl.  lOsgr. 
a  month  (not  far  fi-om  1  dollar  50  cents.)  4 

Every  seminary  ought  to  have  its  own  director,  and  where  it 
is  practicable,  it  is  preferred  in  Prussia  diat  he  should  be  a 
clergyman.  In  some  provinces,  the  pupils  when  they  leave  the 
seminary  receive  only  a  conditional  recommendation,  and  it  is 
made  their  duty  to  return  again  within  two  or  three  years,  for 
further  exercise  and  trial  in  the  institution,  when  those  who 
prove  worthy  are  formally  invested  or  recommended  as  instruct- 
ers.     In  others,  the  students  upon  their  departure,  especial^ 
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when  the  overseers  are  members  of  the  provincial  board  of 
schools,  are  recommended,  and  first  employed  as  assistant 
teachers.  But  perhaps  a  still  better  method  is,  to  commit  the 
jTOung  man,  who  has  acquired  sufficient  knowledge,  to  the  care 
of  an  able  teacher,  under  whose  guidance  he  may,  for  one  cn* 
two  years  as  assistant,  acquire  experience,  and  then  return  to 
the  seminary,  and  obtain  the  most  extensive  instruction  in  the 
method  of  teaching.  Practical  precepts  and  suggestions  will 
'  now  have  their  full  influence. 

These  seminaries,  are  not  very  closely  connected  with  the 
boards  of  schools  appointed  by  government,  though  they  furnish 
most  of  the  best  teachers  that  are  employed  in  the  schools 
The  connexion  with  the  universities  and  the  gymnasiums  is  still 
less.  .  They  appear  to  have  principally  arisen  during  the  last 
twentyfive  years,  and  most  of  them  since  1815,  after  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  public  had  been  particularly 
turned  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  The  more 
elevated  the  standard  of  instruction,  the  more  necessity  there 
was  found  for  well  educated  instructers ;  and  these  seminaries 
have  thus  continued  to  flourish,  and  increase  in  numbers,  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  demand  for  able  teachers. 

The  following  are  the  branches  of  instruction  which  are 
taught  in  the  semmaries  for  teachers  of  common  schools. 

/  Religion ;  the  German  language ;  arithmetic,  mental  and  on 
the  slate ;  geometry,  in  its  more  simple  elements ;  natiu^  phi- 
losophy, includmg  natural  history,  botany,  he. ;  history,  geogra- 
phy, pedagogics  and  didactics;  drawing,  writing,  theory  of 
music,  and  smging.  These  are  taught  in  the  most  practical 
manner,  technical  terms,  and  subde  niceties,  divisions,  and 
arrangements,  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Singing  is  an 
indispensable  requisite  in  a  German  school,  and  no  candidate 
can  be  admitted  as  a  teacher  without  this  qualification,  unless 
he  is  preeminendy  skilled  in  every  other  department  of  instruc- 
tion. In  th8  case,  which  however  very  rarely  occurs,  the 
deficiency  of  the  principal  teacher  must  be  supplied  by  an 
assistant.  Besides  singing,  the  instructers  of  schools  are  taught 
instrumental  music,  such  as  the  flute,  violin,  and  harpsichord, 
and  are  expected  to  be  skilfiil  players  on  the  organ.  Instru- 
ments and  teachers  of  music  are  provided  for  every  s^n^ 
inary. 

Gardening  vid  the  rearing  of  fruit  trees  ai*e  expected  to  be 
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made  subjects  of  instruction  and  of  practice  in  these  seminaries. 
In  the  institutions  which  have  a  garden,  a  part  of  it  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  gardener  will  therefore  contribute  his  share 
of  instruction. 

The  succeeding  articles  of  this  number,  consist  of  a 
very  minute  tabular  account  of  the  several  seminaries,  the 
number  of  teachers,  pupils,  classes,  &c.  —  an  edict  of 
government  respecting  some  general  regulations  for  all  the 
seminaries — the  particular  regulations  and  constitution  of  the 
semiiary  at  Mors,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  standard  for 
new  institutions  of  the  kind,  as  well  as  a  model  for  the  imita- 
tion of  the  old  —  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  seminary 
at  Breslaw — witli  articles  of  intelligence  in  reference  to  the 
preceding  subjects. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  the  pupils,  in  the  twentyeight 
seminaries  of  teachers,  was  1500,  of  whom  630  were  annually 
recommended  as  school  teachers.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
120  from  the  smaller  institutions,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
teachers,  who  annually  receive  their  education  in  seminaries 
peculiarly  adapted  to  form  instructers,  is  750.  There  are 
from  21,000  to  23,000  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
Prussian  dominions,  and  about  840  new  teachers  are  annually 
required  to  supply  the  vacancies  which  yearly  occur.  There 
are,  therefore,  not  far  from  100  new  teachers  demanded  every 
year,  who  have  not  been  educated  at  the  seminaries. 

School-keeping,  in  Germany,  appears  to  be  a  very  healthy 
employment.  The  teachers  pursue  the  business  for  life,  and 
like  clergymen  are  settled  in  particular  places,  from  which  they 
rftrely  remove.  The  average  of  the  time,  which  they  are 
usually  able  to  devote  to  their  professions,  is  about  thirtythree 
yeats ;  and  they  are  generally  about  twenty  four,  years  old, 
when  they  engage  as  instnicters 


Art.  VII.  —  Intuitive  Instruction. 

The  following  is  the  sequel  of  the  first  lesson  on  intuitive  instruction, 
begun  in  our  last  number. 

The  Window.  We  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  color  of  the 
window  as  a  whole ;  but  the  color  of  the  parts  is  to  be  noticed 
in  its  place.     '  Look  at  this  window ;'  the  teacher  at  the  same 
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time  pointing  with  a  staff  to  its  bwders.  ^  What  can  you  say 
of  the  form  of  the  window  ?  Has  its  form  any  resemblance  to 
the  ceiling,  or  the  floor  ?  In  what  does  the  resemblance  consist  ? 
It  has  four  comers  or  angles.  Consider  the  distance  of  the 
angles  from  each  other.  Are  all  the  angles  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other  ?  If  you  are  not  sure,  we  will  measure 
with  this  staff.  Who  will  draw  for  me  the  figure  of  the  window 
upon  a  slate  ?  I  will  do  it  on  the  black  board.  Which  of  these 
lines  are  alike  ?  Which  are  unlike  ?  These  vertical  or  perpen- 
dicular lines  show  the  height,  and  these  horizontal  or  level  #nes 
show  the  breadth  of  the  window.  Is  the  window  as  broad  as 
it  is  high  ?  Which  is  the  larger,  the  breadth  or  the  height  of  the 
window  ?  Do  you  see  the  lines  that  run  parallel,  or  at  equal  ^ 
distance  from  each  other  ?  Which  are  these  lines  ?  Show  me 
the  parallel  lines  upon  the  window  itself.  The  window,  like 
the  ceiling  or  floor,  is  consequently  a  four  sided  figure,  or  quad- 
rangle ;.  but  it  is  an  oblong  quadrangle,  or  parallelogram,  be- 
cause the  height  and  breadth  are  unequal,  in  an  exact  square 
the  sides  are  all  equal.  But  there  are  more  windows  here. 
What  is  their  figure  ?  Repeat  after  me.  All  the  windows  of  the 
room  are  oblong  quadrangles,  or  parallelc^rams.' 

'  This  window  consists  of  more  than  one  piece,  it  has  parts.' 
Here  the  teacher  opens  one  part  of  the  window,  called  the 
sash ;  *  Which  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  window.'  A 
window  is  supposed,  of  which  the  upper  sash  is  smaller  than 
the  lower ;  the  upper  containing  only  six,  and  the  lower  nine 
panes  of  glass.  *  These  parts  are  the  sashes.  How  many 
sasbes  has  this  window  ?'  The  children  should  answer  in  a  very 
distinct  manner;  the  window  has  two  sashes.  ^Look  very 
narrowly  at  the  sashes,  are  they  not  somewhat  like  the  whole 
window  ?  They  resemble  it  in  being  paraUelograms,  and  the  up- 
per sash  in  not  being  exacdy  square.  Compare  the  sashes  with 
each  other.  Are  they  alike  ?  The  upper  sash  is  smaller  than  the 
lower  sash ;  the  lower  sash  is  larger  than  the  upper  sash.  You  say 
the  lower  sash  is  larger  than  the  upper ;  is  that  true  ?  See  me  draw 
them  here  upon  the  black  board.  You  may  do  the  same  upon 
your  slates.  Wherein  consists  their  difllerence  ?  Is  the  lower 
sash  broader  than  the  upper?  Here  they  are  alike ;  they  are  of 
equal  breadth.  Are  they  both  of  equal  height  ?  We  will  meas- 
ure. See  how  much  higher  the  lower  is,  than  the  upper.  If 
it  is  higher,  it  is  also  larger.' 

^  Who  can  tell  me  the  number  of  sashes  m  two,  three,  finir, 
five  windows  ? ' 
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^  Let  us  proceed  and  examine  a  single  sash  of  a  window. 
This  also  consists  of  various  parts,  which  jrou  can  distinguish.' 
The  teacher  now  mentions  the  parts  in  their  order ;  the  panes 
of  glass,  the  frames,  die  lead,  the  pulley,  the  shutters  or  blinds, 
the  window  curtain,  cornice,  &c.  The  panes  —  their  form  is  to 
be  considered  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  whole  window,  which 
is  oblcmg,  quadrilateral,  or  a  parallelogram.  The  materials — they 
are  of  glass,  which  is  transparent.  Why  must  they  be  trans- 
parent ?  The  number  of  panes.  The  remaining  parts  of  the 
window  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  mentioning  the 
materials,  design,  use,  &c. 

Thus  the  window  is  analyzed  and  considered  in  all  its  parts. 
It  still  remains  to  construct  it,  as  we  construct  the  room  after 
we  have  analyzed  it ;  that  is,  we  must  present  the  window 
again  as  a  whole,  and  show  how  the  diiSerent  parts  mutually 
depend  upon  each  other,  and  are  connected  together.  The 
recess  of  die  window  is  covered  by  die  curtain ;  the  frame  is 
die  essential  part  of  the  window ;  on  it  the  pulleys  are  fixed, 
by  which  we  move  the  sashes.  The  panes  are  set  in  the  sashes, 
and  are  connected  to  each  other  by  the  lead.  The  spring  bolt, 
or  other  apparatus,  serves  to  fasten  the  sashes  so  that  they  can- 
not be  opened  on  the  outside. 

The  teacher  thus  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  various  objects  in 
the  room.  We  have  given  these  examples  expressly  to  show 
die  process  of  conducting  visible  mstruction.  All  the  objects 
in  the  room,  cannot  be  analyzed  with  equal  facility ;  and  the 
teacher  must  pass  over  such  in  a  more  cursory  manner.  The 
stove,  for  instance,  may  be  difficult  to  be  described,  as  its  form 
is  more  complicated,  perhaps,  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
article.  But  we  n\ust  not  shrink  from  such  difficulties,  or  con- 
sult our  own  ease.  Whoever  undertakes  to  teach,  will  find  it 
indispensable  to  take  time  to  prepare  himself;  and  he  will  soon 
perceive  materials  accumulate  on  his  hands,  and  that  many 
objects  are  rich  in  the  means  of  instruction,  which  he  at  first 
sight  imagined  to  be  barren  or  inexplicable.  We  must  be 
cautious  of  protracting  a  task  to  an  improper  length,  and  by 
tediously  dwelling  upon  a  subject,  waste  all  its  spirit  and  divest 
it  of  all  its  interest  to  the  children. 

In  concludmg  this  first  section,  it  only  remains  to  mention 
how  far  we  have  actually  followed  the  elementary  plan,  and 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  precepts  which  we  have  previous- 
ly ricetched  for  ourselves.     We  shall  be  brief  in  the  remariu 
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we  make,  for  if  we  undertake  to  give  further  examples  at 
length,  it  will  lead  us  to  be  too  prolix ;  it  is  therefore  necessary, 
once  for  all,  u>  call  to  mind  the  preceding  directions,  which 
are  not  only  applicable  here,  but  will  be  found  to  apply  to  every 
part  of  our  future  remarks. 

We  begin  by  showing  the  nearest  objects  of  sight,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  school  room.  Everything  must  also  be  shown 
by  the  children  themselves  as  far  as  they  are  able.  That  which 
is  not  perfectly  clear  to  their  view,  must  be  perfectly  exhibited 
by  drawings,  sketched  on  the  black  board.  The  object,  as  the 
room  or  the  window,  is  first  seen  as  a  whole ;  it  is  then  divided 
into  its  parts.  After  these  are  found,  the  object  is  then  con-^ 
Uructed  anew.  Hence  the  process,  according  to  the  nature  of 
this  department  of  instruction,  is  gone  through  with,  first  anor' 
luticaUy^  and  afterwards  synthetically.  Both  the  processes  of 
discovery  and  of  exercise  are  strongly  impressed ;  the  first  by 
careful  exertion  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  questions ;  the 
last  by  the  teacher's  speaking,  and  the  pupils  repeating  after 
him  his  explanations.  By  repeated  inquiries,  out  of  the  regu- 
lar course,  the  teacher  is  soon  able  to  discover,  whether  what 
he  has  taught  is  understood  and  retained.  Religious  references 
may  here  find  a  place,  as  they  ngiturally  arise  fix>m  the  character 
of  the  lessons. 

The  same  method  of  teaching  prevails  through  all  the  sub- 
sequent processes.  For  the  teacher,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  preceding  course,  further  repetition  is  unnecessary. 
But  when  variations  are  proper  we  shall  endeavor  to  point  them 
out  to  the  reader. 


Art.  VIII.  —  Practical  Lessons. 

1.  Sunday  School  Lesson. 

I  WAS  rec[uested  by  the  Superintendent  of  a  Sunday  School  to 
converse  with  a  class  of  little  girls,  from  four  to  seven  years  of 
age.  With  the  permission  of  the  insUnicter  I  complied  with 
bis  request,  and  the  foUowmg  was  the  substance  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

Children,  do  you  love  any  body  ?  *  Yes.'  Whom  do  you 
love  ?     '  My  mother.'    Do  you  bve  any  body  else  ?     *  x  es ; . 
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n^  father.'  Do  you  love  your  teacher?  *Yes.*  You  say 
you  love  your  mother,  but  why  do  you  love  her  ?  *  Because 
she  takes  care  of  me.  Because  she  is  kind.'  Very  well ;  and 
is  it  right  to  love  our  parents  who  are  kind  to  us  ?  *  Yes.'  But 
if  you  should  not  love  your  mother  who  has  been  so  kind  to 
you,  should  you  be  bad  children  ?     '  Yes.' 

To  one  of  the  children  I  said  —  Have  you  aify  sisters? 

*  Yes.'  How  many  ?  '  Three.'  Any  brothers  ?  *  Yes.'  How 
many  ?  '  One.'  How  many  are  three  and  one  ?  *  Four.' 
Uf  then  you  have  three  sisters  and  one  brother,  how  many 
brothers  and  sisters  have  you  ?  *  Four.'  Then  your  mother 
takes  care  of  your  brother,  and  sisters,  and  yourself ;  how  many 
does  she  take  care  of  in  all  ?  *  Five.'  And  is  your  mother 
kind  in  taking  care  of- you?  *Yes.'  But  is  she  not  much 
kinder  in  taking  care  of  your  brother  and  sisters,  too  ?  *  Yes.' 
Did  you  not  say  you  ought  to  love  her  because  she  takes  the 
kind  care  of  you  ?  *  Yes.'  Well,  ought  you  not  to  love  her 
more  for  taking  care  of  five  of  you,  than  for  taking  care  of  you 
only  ?     '  Yes.' 

Do  you  know  who  takes  care  of  your  mother  ?  rThe  child 
hesitated.)  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  me  ?  Who  made 
your  mother,  and  keeps  her  alive  ?  '  God.'  Does  he  take 
care  of  your  mother  while  she  takes  care  of  you,  when  she  is 
awake,  and  when  she  is  asleep,  and  at  all  times  ?  *  Yes.'  Is 
he  then  kind  to  her  ?  *  Yes.'  Ought  she  to  love  him  ?  *  YeS.' 
Whom  else  does  God  take  care  of?  *  My  father,  and  brother, 
and  sisters.'  And  ought  your  mother  to  love  him  more  for 
taking  care  of  you,  and  your  father,  and  your  brother  and  sis- 
ters ?  *  Yes.'  But  does  God  take  care  of  you  ?  *  He  does.* 
And  ought  you  to  love  God  ?  '  Yes.'  And  ought  you  to  teve 
him  more  because  he  takes  care  of  all,  your  brother  and  sis- 
ters, and  your  father  and  mother  ?  *  Yes.'  Should  yow  be  a 
good  child  if  you  did  not  love  him  ?     *  No.' 

Does  God  take  care  of  any  body  else  except  your  father 
and  mother,  and  brother  and   sisters?     *Oh,  Yes.'     Who? 

*  Every  body.  All  the  children  and  teachers  in  this  room.* 
Can  he  take  the  kind  care  of  so  many  ?  *  Yes.'  You  said 
you  ought  to  love  your  mother  a  great  deal  for  taking  care  of 
you,  and  your  brother  ;and  sisters.  Now  ought  you  to  love 
God  a  great  deal  for  taking  care  of  so  many  people  ?  *  Yes.* 
Does  God  take  care  of  as  many  as  your  mother  does  ?  *  Oh,* 
a  great  many   more.'     How  many;  twenty?    *Yes,  more«^ 
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A  hundred  ?  *  Yes,  more.'  As  many  as  could  stand  up  in  this 
room  ?  ^  Yes.'  As  many  as  could  stand  up  in  all  this  rooms 
in  this  city?  *Yes.'  Can  he  see  so  muiy  people?  *Ye8.' 
Can  they  see  him?  'No.'  Why  not?  *  Because  he  is  a 
spirit.'  Ought  you  to  love  him  a  great  deal  for  taking  care  of 
so  many  people  when  you  cannot  see  him  ?     *  Yes.' 

Did  this  great  being  always  take  care  of  you  ?  '  Yes.'  How 
old  are  you  ?  *  Four  years.'  How  long  has  he  taken  care  of 
you,  then  ?     *  Four  years.'     How  old  was  you  a  year  ago  ? 

*  Three  years.'     Are  you  a  year  older  now  than  you  was  then  ? 

*  Yes.'  Has  God  taken  care  of  you  a  year  longer  than  he  had 
then  ?  *  Yes.'  Ought  you  to  love  him  more  then  ?  '  Yes.'  But 
do  you  ?     (No  answer.) 

Does  your  mother  know  that  you  love  her  ?  *  Yes.'  How 
does  she  know  it  ?  (No  reply.)  If  you  bve  her,  you  will  try 
to  please  her.  Now  if  you  displease  her,  will  she  think  you 
love  her  ?  '  No.'  If  you  try  to  please  her,  will  she  think  jrou 
k>ve  her  ?  '  Yes.'  Will  your  mother  be  pleased  if  you  do  not 
mind  her  ?  '  No.'  But  if  you  mind  her,  what  then  ?  '  That 
will  please  her.' 

Does  God  know  whether  you  love  him  ?  *  Yes.'  Will  he 
be  pleased  when  you  love  him  ?  *  Yes.'  If  you  mind  him,  will 
be  be  pleased  ?  '  Yes.'  You  have  told  me  already  that  you 
cannot  see  God;  can  you  hear  him  speak  to  you?  'No.' 
How  can  you  know  what  he  says,  then  ?  How  can  you  mind 
him  ?  (No  reply.)  This  book,  the  Bible,  my  children,  is  to 
teD  you  what  God  says.  You  come  to  Sundav  School  to  learn 
what  Grod  says,  that  you  may  obey  him.  But  if  you  know 
what  he  says  to  you  in  the  Bible,  and  do  not  mind  hun,  will  he 
be  pleased  ?  '  No.'  Shall  yt>u  be  bad  children  ?  '  Yes.'  And 
uriiat  will  God  do  with  you  if  you  do  not  love  him,  nor  mind 
faim,  but  are  bad  children  ? 

2.  Arithmetic. 

The  practice  of  requiring  children  to  commit  to  memory 
rules  and  definitions  in  Arithmetic  in  the  first  place,  and  of 
giving  examples  designed  to  illustrate  those  rules  afterwards, 
appears  to  be  going  rapidly  into  disuse.  In  many  instances  we 
already  go  far&er,  and  instead  of  commencing  with  examples 
or  lessons  in  abstract  written  numbers,  we  begin  by  referring 
the  pupil  to  sensible  objects,  and  teachmg  him  to  compute  those 
objects.-    Several  school  books  have  recently  been  constructed 
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OD  this  plan,  and  some  of  them  are  truly  exceDent.  But  thejr 
fail,  as  written  books  of  every  description  must,  of  supplying  a 
place  which  can  only  be  filled  by  the  living  instructer.  They 
suppose  the  pupil  capable  of  passing  to  the  study  of  mental 
arithmetic  and  abstract  numbers  much  earlier  than  is,  in  my  view, 
possible,  without  overtasking  his  mind,  and  thus  ultimately  re- 
tarding his  progress.  The  representations  of  objects,  such  as 
we  find  in  some  recent  works  in  this  department,  are  undoubt- 
edly the  best  substitutes  for  the  objects  themselves ;  but  why 
^KHild  we  use  substitutes  in  the  first  lessons  ?  Months,  and  in 
most  cases  years,  should  pass,  in  the  arithmetic  of  sensible  objects 
with  which  the  pupQ  is  acquainted,  and  with  which  every  child 
is  so  abundandy  furnished.  These  should  be  his  books  chiefly. 
The  representations  of  some  of  those  objects  which  interest  him 
most,  it  faithfully  executed,  may  be  occasionally  adverted  to  at 
an  early  period,  but  it  should  be  seldom.  The  same  is  true  of 
such  exercises  as  are  purely  mental.  But  the  practice  of  reck* 
oning  columns  of  written  numbers,  or  of  committing  to  memory 
tables,  rules,  or  definitions,  let  them  be  expressed  in  language 
ever  so  simple,  or  the  still  more  distracting  exercises  of  carry- 
ing and  borrowing,  ought  not  to  be  required  of  a  child  for  many 
years.  The  rage  for  going  through  a  science,  or  rather  a 
baokf  when  it  has  once  been  commenced,  is  destructive  to  chil- 
dren. They  should  proceed  no  farther  and  no  faster  than  they 
clearly  understand,  if  they  never  go  through  a  book  in  their 
lives. 

If  such  works  as  Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic, 
were  the  means  of  leading  instructers  into  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing by  sensible  objects,  they  could  not  be  too  extensively  circu- 
lated and  used.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  too  often 
become  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  unthinking  teachers  or 
parents,  of  facilitating  a  mechanical  mode  of  instructian  already 
sufficiendy  ruinous. 

When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  learn  to  count  objects  around 
htm,  he  is  old  enough  to  study  Arithmetic  ;  and  this  study  and 
learning  to  count  should  go  on  together.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  announce  to  the  pupil  of  one  or  two  years  of  age  that  he  i3 
about  to  study  Arithmetic ;  for  this  abstract  term  can  be  of  no 
possible  service  to  him.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
course  which  I  should  pursue  with  a  child  who  is  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  terms,  one,  two,  fyc,  and  only  knows  the  names  of 
some  of  the  objects  around  him.    Let  not  my  readers  say  that 
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lent  influence  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  young 
persons,  ^d  ought  to  be  far  more  frequently  and  decidedly 
encouraged  than  it  is. 

Various  Exercises.  —  The  following  are  some  of  the  kinds 
of  composition,  which  may  be  adopted  to  give  variety  to  the 
exercises  in  this  branch.  Writing  Abstracts  from  Memory ; 
Ta|dng  Notes  of  Lectures ;  Abridgments ;  Dialogues,  real 
and  imaginary ;  Stories  for  Children ;  Narratives  of  Personal 
Adventures ;  Discussions  of  Questions.  The  particular  sub- 
jects should  always  be  such  as  are  interesting  to  the  pupils. 

*  Criticism  of  Compositions.  —  In  criticising  compositions, 
great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  mentioning  too  many  faults  at 
a  time.  The  most  obvious  and  striking,  should  at  first  be  point- 
ed out;  such  as  those  which  relate  to  the  handwriting  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  sentences ;  the  spelling,  the  punctuation, 
and  capitals ;  the  preservation  of  margins,  and  the  leaving  of 
proper  spaces  at  the  paragraphs.  When  these  faults  are 
thoroughly  corrected,  some  of  the  more  obvious  rhetorical  faults 
may  be  noticed,  such  as  repetitions  of  words,  awkward  senten- 
ces and  inelegant  phrases.  From  these  the  teacher  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  characteristics  of  style.  Great  effort  is  necessary 
to  avoid  perplexing  the  pupil  with  a  multiplicity  of  criticisms, 
and  discouraging  ■  him  with  an  array  of  many  difficulties.  At 
most  but  two  or  three  kinds  of  faults  should  be  enumerated  in 
each  composition.* 

The  Teacher^s  Pen. — A  teacher  may  exert  great  influence 
over  his  pupils  by  his  own  pen.  It  is  a  good  practice  in  every 
school  to  have  in  addition  to  the  regular  compositions  of  the 
classes,  a  day  assigned  for  the  reading  of  volunteer  articles  re- 
lating to  common  practical  subjects ;  the  daily  occurrences ; 
the  politics  as  it  were  of  the  school,  or  anything  which  firom 
time  to  time  interests  the  scholars.  These  by  a  litde  encour- 
agement fi-om  the  teacher,  particularly  by  a  little  private  influ- 
ence with  mdividuals,  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  if  a  proper 
turn  and  character  is  given  to  the  exercise,  will  exert  a  great 

•  We  cannot  but  regard  these  directions  as  very  important.     We  would 

■UMest,  as  a  modification,  the  plan  recommended  and  practised  by  a  son  of 
Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl.  — He  said  his  uniform  practice,  in  the  first  efFortA  at 
composition,  or  in  the  exercises  in  a  new  languacre,  was,  to  make  only  thoee 
things  which  were  correct  or  dt^ervinv  commendation  ;  and  not  overwhelm 
the  scholar  with  mortification  and  discontent  by  erasing  or  altering  the 
greater  part  of  what  costs  him  such  painful  efforts,  but  fix  his  attention  on 
what  was  right,  and  might  aid  his  subsequent  efforts.  —  Ed. 
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influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  scholars.  Now  among  these, 
the  teacher  may  occasionally  throw  his  own,  and  read  it  with 
the  rest.  He  ought  to  inform  his  pupils  at  the  outset  that  he 
shall  do  this,  but  as  from  time  to  time  he  reads  the  articles  pre- 
sented, as  all  are  anonymous,  or  under  fictitious  signatures,  his 
own  will  not  be  known  except  from  internal  evidence. 

The  kinds  of  writing  suitable  for  sucJi  an  occasion  will  of 
course  be  very  various.  Sometimes  it  may  be  a  brief,  senten- 
tious essay ;  sometimes  a  story  illustrating  some  principle  he 
wishes  to  impress ;  it  may  be  a  description  of  a  character,  ficti- 
tious as  to  name,  but  embodying  real  qualities  good  or  bad, 
which  he  wishes  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  his  scholars ; 
or  it  may  be  an  account  of  some  transaction  which  has  taken 
place  in  schcx>l,  with  such  comments  as  shall  place  it  in  a  clear 
light.  Erodore. 


Art.  X.  — Music,  as  a  Branch  of  Common  Education. 

Many,  who  are  ready  to  admit  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  to 
be  derived  from  vocal  music,  suppose  that  they  can  never  be 
extended  to  the  mass  of  the  community.  We  are  met  on  the 
threshold  with  the  objection,  that  this  branch  of  education  must 
be  reserved  for  those  who  have  what  is  termed  a  '  natural  ear  * 
and  a  *  natural  voice,'  and  that  only  a  few  persons  can  distin- 
guish musical  sounds,  and  imitate  them  accurately. 

If  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  demanded,  we  are  present- 
ed with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individuals  in  society,  who 
tell  us  they  cannot  distinguish  one  sound  or  one  tune  from  an- 
other —  that  they  know  not  whether  notes  are  high  or  low ; 
accordant  or  discordant ;  and  that  they  cannot  imitate  any  of 
them. 

The  first  difficulty  sometimes  arises  from  not  understanding 
the  terms  employed.  Sounds,  like  colors,  cannot  be  described 
in  words.  They  must  be  taught  by  examples,  patiently  repeat- 
ed and  careiuUy  attended  to,  until  the  ear  is  familiar  with  tliem ; 
and  gradually  extended,  jis  its  powers  of  discrimination  are  in- 
creased.    I  have  known  cases  in  which  persons  who  said  they 
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could  not  distinguish  one  note  from  another,  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing  it,  as  soon  as  a  few  notes  had  been  sounded 
before  them,  and  the  use  of  the  appropriate  terms  had  been 
illustrated. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  examples  taken  are  not  fair  ones. 
They  are  of  persons  whose  ear  and  vocal  organs  have  been 
formed  to  certain  habits  so  long,  that  they  cannot  be  supposed 
ito  be  so  susceptible  or  flexible  as  they  once  were.     Read  a 
portion  of  French  or  German  to  the  same  individuals,  and  see 
if  they  can  distinguish  the  similar  words  and  sounds  at  once. 
Call  upon  them  to  pronounce  the  nasal  and  guttural  sounds  of 
these  languages ;  or  require  a  foreigner  to  pronounce  our  own 
language,  and  it  requires  no  second  sight  to  determine  that  they 
would  not  succeed  better  than  in  music.     Is  this  an  evidence 
that  they  have  not  a  natural  ear  or  a  natural  voice  for  German, 
or  French,  or  English  ?  Surely  not.  Why  then  apply  this  reas- 
oning to  music  ?  Indeed,  the  argument  would  be  more  applica- 
Jble  to  language,  so  far  as  experience  extends.  Who  ever  heard 
an  individual  who  spent  whole  days,  for  several  years  togeth- 
er, in  singing,  who  did  not  find  an  ear  for  it  ?  But  we  have  few 
examples  of  men  who  pronounce  a  foreign  language  without 
.  obvious  errors,  even  after  years  of  study  or  of  residence  in  a 
country  where  they  speak  it  incessantly.     Until  we  are  pre- 
!sented  with  individuals  who  were  taught   music  as  they  were 
taught  language,  from  theu*  childhood,  and  who  still  cannot  dis- 
tinguish or  imitate  musical  sounds,  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
admitting  that  any  considerable  number  of  persons  are  naturally 
jdestitute  of  an  ear  for  music. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  are  defects  of  hearing  of 
«very  degree,  from  absolute  deafness,  to  mere  dulness  of  hear- 
ing, which  renders  it  difficult  to  perceive  nice  distinctions,  and 
so  on  to  a  perfect  state  of  the  organ ;  nor  that  some  individuals 
may  have  a  natural  rigidness  or  other  defect  of  the  muscles  and 
cartilages  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  as  others  have  in  their 
limbs.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  great  natural  difierences 
exist  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  imitating  musical  sounds, 
as  they  do  in  the  distinctness  of  articulation  and  the  correctness  of 
reading,  in  those  whose  organs  are  not  obviously  defective.  But 
I  am  satisfied  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  exten- 
sive means  of  obiServation  and  experiment,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  as  teachers  of  music,  tfi  well  as  by  an  obvious 
course  of  reasoning,  that  these  cases  are  almost  as  few  in  num- 
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ber  as  those  of  tbe  lame,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Vehrli,  the 
remarkable  teacher  of  the  agricultural  school  in  the  institution 
of  Fellenberg,  assured  me  that  among  several  hundred  poor 
neglected  children  confided  to  his  care,  he  had  found  only  two 
whom  he  could  not  teach  to  sing. 

Pfeiffer,  the  author  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction^ 
•in  music,  informed  me,  that  he  had  found  not  more  than  one  I 
or  two  in  ten,  who  could  not  be  taught  to  sing.  The  same^ 
opbion  was  expressed  by  most  of  the  practical  teachers  I  met 
with  in  Europe.  The  few  I  found  of  another  opinion,  were 
men  whose  exquisite  sensibility  of  ear  and  of  nerves,  rendered 
the  discord  of  a  learner's  notes  a  species  of  torture,  and  who 
therefore  could  not  exercise  the  patience  necessary'  to  go 
through  an  elementary  course,  except  with  very  apt  scholars. 
The  same  difficulty  would  probably  have  arisen,  if  they  had 
attempted  to  teach  their  own  language  to  a  foreigner.  Several 
of  the  most  experienced  teachers  of  music  in  our  own  country 
have  assured  me  diat  the  result  of  their  experience  was  the 
same.  One  who  has  taught  four  thousand  pupils,  and  enjoys- 
much  reputation  as  an  instructer,  assured  me,  that  although  he 
found  the  same  variety  in  these  organs  as  in  others,  he  never 
found  an  individual  who  could  not  be  taught  to  sign. 

But  we  shall  find  substantial  reasons  for  believing  this  true,, 
arising  from  the  nature  of  vocal  music.  It  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  vocal  sounds,  some  of  which  are  long  and  others^ 
short,  some  slow  and  others  quick,  some  high  and  others  low.. 
Now  what  else  is  speech  ?  Speech  also  has  high  and  low  sounds^ 
slow  and  quick,  and  long  and  short ;  and  these  variations  have^ 
been  reduced  to  a  system  of  surprising  accuracy.  Chapman,, 
in  his  Rhydmiical  Grammar,  and  Rush  and  Barber,  in  their 
works,  have  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  musical  intervals^ 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  speak  and  read  correcdy  and 
intelligibly.  They  have  shown  that  in  order  to  ask  a  question, 
the  voice  usually  rises  a  third,  or  three  tones ;  that  when  the 
question  is  more  earnest,  or  asked  with  surprise,  the  tone  is  a 
fifth  higher  than  usual ;  and  that  when  the  earnestness  is  stilf 
greater,  the  voice  rises  eight  tones ;  and  that  these  intervals  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  uniform.  The  answer  falls  in  the  same 
manner.  The  rapidity  and  force  with  which  we  speak,  obvi- 
ously vary  with  the  state  of  our  feelings.  In  short,  a  very  little 
examination  will  show  us  that  our  speaking  is  in  effect  a  kind 
of  singing.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  obstacle  which  a  foreigner 
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has  to  encounter  in  learning  our  language  —  and  the  want  of  it 
is  that  which  we  term  a  foreign  accent.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  every  man  who  understands  the  difference  between  the 
mode  of  pronouncing  a  question  and  an  answer,  and  between  a 
common  question  and  an  earnest  one,  can  distinguish  a  high 
note  from  a  low,  and  can  even  tell  the  difierence  between  a 
third  and  a  fifth.  He  must,  therefore,  so  far,  have  a  musical 
ear. 

The  ordinary  tones  of  voice  are  in  the  major  key.  The 
tones  of  distress,  or  the  whine  of  a  beggar,  are  in  the  minor 
key.  If  he  can  distinguish  these,  he  proves  that  he  has,  to 
this  extent  at  least,  a  musical  ear.  If  he  can  imitate  all  tliese 
various  sounds,  I  know  not  how  we  can  deny  him  a  musical 
voice.  In  short,  he  wjio  can  discriminate  the  variations  of  speech, 
can  distinguish  musical  sounds.  He  who  has  learned  to  speak 
correctly,  may  learn  to  sing. 

We  cannot  omit  noticing  a  topic  which  properly  belongs  to 
another  lecture,  — that  practice  in  music  will  be  the  best  pre- 
paration and  aid  for  the  formation  of  good  readers  and  good 
speakers,  and  that  he  who  does  not  understand  something  of 
musical  tones,  and  has  not  habituated  his  organs  to  the  sudden 
and  precise  variations  which  they  require,  cannot  understand 

Eerfecily  the  modern  rules  of  elocution,  nor  enjoy  the  full 
enefit  of  the  excellent  instructions  we  now  have  in  this  art. 

In  regard  to  all  the  efforts  yet  made  among  us,  to  ascertain 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  community  can  be  taught  vocal 
music,  the  experiments  have  been  desultory  in  their  character, 
short  in  their  duration,  and  generally  conducted  by  unskilful 
hands.  Nodiing  then  can  be  inferred  fix)m  them  against  a  new 
experiment,  at  a  period  when  the  habits  of  the  body  and  mind 
are  not  fixed.  But  the  complete  answer  to  all  doubts  on  this 
point  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  wherever  the  experiment 
has  been  made  at  the  proper  age,  and  in  the  proper  manner,  it 
has  been  successful. 

I  have  already  stated  that  it  forms  a  part  of  common  school 
education  throughout  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  the  im- 
proved schools,  it  is  deemed  no  more  difficult,  and  no  more  re- 
markable to  read  and  write  music,  than  language.  I  have  also 
quoted  the  opinion  of  Luther,  as  to  its  importance.  Allow  me 
to  add  the  opinion  of  distinguished  men  of  the  same  countries, 
both  in  regard  to  the  importance,  and  the  practicability  of  teach- 
ing it  to  all. 
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Niemeyer,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  education 
in  Prussia,  observes; — *The  organs  of  speech  are  improved 
by  singing ;  the  ear  is  formed  and  rendered  more  acute,  and 
the  well  known  power  of  music,  even  upon  savages,  proves  that 
we  should  least  of  all  neglect  a  branch  of  instruction  which 
exerts  so  important  an  influence  in  softening  the  passions,  in 
elevating  the  social  and  finer  feelings,  in  aiding  the  moral  culti- 
vation, and  cherishing  the  spirit  of  devotion.' 

Schwartz,  one  of  the  surviving  fathers  of  education  in  Ger- 
many, remarks  ; — *ln  the  cultivation  of  the  ear,  we  have  a 
means  of  cultivating  the  harmony  of  the  soul  and  the  purity  of 
the  heart,  and  of  promoting  heavenly  love  and  spiritual  life, 
which  will  probably  not  be  fully  appreciated  for  a  long  time  to 
come.' 

Denzel,  a  veteran  of  this  cause,  who  has  been  employed  ui 
organizing  the  school  system  of  two  of  the  German  States,  ob- 
serves;—  'The  formation  of  the  voice  is  too  important,  and 
the  influence  of  vocal  music  on  the  mind  and  heart  too  great, 
to  permit  us  to  dispense  with  it  in  common  schools.  It  is  no 
longer  doubted  that  it  ought  to  constitute  a  branch  of  study,  in 
every  institution  for  elementary  education.' 


Art.  XI.  —  American  Lyceum. 

Prepared  for  the  Annals  of  Educatiou. 

At  the  request  of  the  New  York  State  Lyceimi,  delegates 
and  other  friends  of  education,  assembled  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  4th  of  May  last,  to  organise  a  National  Lyceum. 
By  the  politeness  of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  the  Conven- 
tion assembled  in  the  City  Hall,  when  they  requested  Rev.  Dr 
Proudfit  to  take  the  chair,  and  appointed  John  Neal,  of  Port- 
land, and  A.  J.  Yates,  of  Chittenango,  secretaries. 

Soon  after  the  Convention  was  organised,  a  committee  of 
arrangements,  consisting  of  Messrs  Griscom,  Holbrook,  Yates, 
Olmsted,  and  Sargent,  were^ppointed,  who,  after  a  short  time, 
reported  a  constitution  for  the  American  Lyceum,  and  several 
subjects  for  discussion  during  their  session. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  the* constitution,  and  the  one 
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which  called  forth  much  animated  discussion  and  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  is  its  representative  feature.  The  object  of 
thi»  principle  in  the  constitution,  is  to  secure  a  representation 
from  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  with  it  a  collection  of 
facts  relating  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  schools,  and  to  pro- 
vide and  execute  measures,  by  which  their  wants  may  be 
supplied,  and  a  uniform  and  improved  system  of  education 
introduced  and  extended  throughout  the  country. 

Delegates  may  be  sent  from  a  General  Lyceum  in  any  state 
or  territory,  or  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  equal  in  number 
to  one  half  of  the  members  to  Congress  from  said  state,  terri- 
tory, or  district ;  and  any  state  may  have  the  right  of  sending 
three. 

For  the  facts  which  are  expected,  as  well  as  Tor  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  system,  designed  for  direct  instruction  or  utility, 
the  principal  dependance  is  on  town  Lyceums,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  wUl  soon  be  universally  established  throughout  the 
country.  All  necessary  facts  relating  to  education  can  be  col- 
lected with  great  ease  by  all  town  Lyceums,  and  in  a  great 
measure  from  teachers,  who  are  in  many  cases,  members,  ex 
officio,  of  these  societies.  From  the  town  Lyceums,  the  facts 
are  sent  to  county  societies,  where  they  are  embodied,  and 
again  reported  to  state  Lyceums,  and  thence  to  the  National 
Society. 

When  the  defects,  wants,  improvements,  facilities,  &c.  of  our 
schools,  and  of  all  literary  institutions,  are  placed  before  an  en- 
lightened congress  of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  and 
of  their  country,  tliey  will  be  prepared  to  propose  and  recom- 
mend measures,  for  general  adoption,  still  leaving  them  to  be 
received  or  rejected  by  all  to  whom  they  relate. 

Although  the  Lyceum,  in  all  its  departments,  is  a  voluntary 
association,  or  an  advisory  body,  and  resorts  to  no  law,  nor  to 
any  other  power  but  evidence^  and  the  power  of  motives ;  — ^yet 
by  enlightening  and  elevating  public  sentiment,  before  which 
legislatures,  kings,  and  despots  must  bow,  it  may  exert  pouter , 
and  the  only  power  worthy  to  be  exerted  or  acknowledged  by 
intellectual  and  moral  beings. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  next  meetmg  of 
the  society,  every  State  in  the  Umon  will  be  represented,  and 
a  mass  of  facts  collected,  which  tney  can  apply  to  the  future 
operations  and  success  of  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
toe  country.    The  expectation  that  such  a  representation  will 
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be  made,  and  such  facts  collected,  is  founded  on  the  urgent 
calls  made  by  the  friends  of  education  in  every  part  of  the 
country  for  Co-operation^  and  the  great  and  manifest  facilities 
the  society  will  affi>rd  for  concentrating  and  combining  eflbrts, 
and  for  extending  a  uniform  system  of  measures  into  all  de- 
partments of  popular  education. 

After  the  organisation  of  the  Lyceum,  the  '  two  Great  vol- 
umes, the  book  of  Nature  and  the  book  of  Revelation,'  were 
fully  discussed,  and  unanimously  recommended,  as  important 
and  fundamental  branches  in  every  system  of  education,  espe- 
cially in  common  schools.  And  the  opinion  that  different 
branches  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Bible,  both  contain  ap- 
propriate and  important  lessons  of  knowledge,  for  all  classes 
and  ages,  must,  it  is  believed,  be  almost  universally  adopted  by 
those  who  will  give  to  the  subject  one  moment's  reflection. 

After  the  full  and  interesting  discussions  on  the  subjects  of 
Natural  History  and  the  Bible,  as  essential  instruments  in  early 
and  general  education,  the  qualification  of  teachers,  die  nature, 
operations,  results,  and  prospects  of  Lyceums,  and  the  procur- 
ing of  Town  and  County  Maps,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
meeting. 

On  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  seminaries  for  that  purpose 
were  recommended  ;  and  as  a.preparatory  step  to  these  institu- 
tions, the  weekly  meetings  of  teachers  in  towns,  and  the  semi- 
annual conventions  of  teachers  in  counties,  under  the  direction 
and  aid  of  town  and  county  Lyceums,  were  thought  to  be  high- 
ly important. 

The  advantage  of  these  teachers'  meetings,  bodi  in  towns 
and  counties,  is,  that  they  can  go  into  operation  immediately^ 
so  that  even  the  summer  schools,  already  commenced,  ca»  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  them ; — that  they  can  act  in  behalf  of  aU 
the  teachers  in  the  country,  and  can  continue  their  operations 
and  their  benefits  to  every  teacher  during  tl^e  whole  of  his  en- 
gagement, whether  it  be  for  three  months  or  thirty  years. 

Anotlier  object  recommended  to  the  attention  of  Lyceums, 
is  Town  and  County  Maps,  which  shall  delineate,  fully  and 
minutely,  the  features  and  resources  of  our  country.  These 
maps  are  intended  to  embrace  the  Geography  and  (Jeology, 
and  something  of  the  Agriculture  and  Statistics,  of  the  various 
regions  which  they  delineate. 

Viewing  this  subject  in  connexion  with  the  wants  of  schools, 
—  with  the  convenience  of  every  family  and  individual,  —  its 
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importance  in  many  cases  in  courts  of  justice,  and  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  political  economy  and  the  future  growth  of  our 
country,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  be 
proposed.  And  when  it  is  known  that  numerous  Lyceums 
have  already,  under  great  disadvantages,  procured  maps  of 
their  towns,  neat  and  elegant,  as  well  as  useiul  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  at  a  most  trifling  expense,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
under  a  general  co-operation  of  Town  and  County  Lyceums 
throughout  the  country,  a  complete  set  of  these  useful  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  may  be  procured,  of  a  still  more  perfect 
character,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  can  possibly  be 
furnished  by  the  insulated  and  immature  ethrts  of  any  one 
fiociety. 

To  forward  this  very  important  object  of  useful  knowledge 
and  of  political  economy,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare models  for  town  and  county  maps,  and  to  give  such  in- 
structions in  making  the  surveys  and  delineations,  as  to  enable 
any  accurate  surveyer  to  perform  tliem. 

As  there  is  much  power  in  united  and  simultaneous  eSyrts, 
and  as  the  subject  of  town  maps  is  one  in  which  every  person 
of  common  intelligence  must  have  some  interest,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  object  and  the  measures  proposed  to  accomplish  it, 
will  have  tlie  approbation  and  co-operation  of  every  Lyceum 
and  every  individual  in  our  Republic,  who  has  any  wish  for 
self-improvement,  or  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.* 

Whether  this  or  any  odier  object  or  advantage  proposed  or 
or  contemplated  by  die  National  Society,  is  to  be  realised  by 
the  citizens  of  any  town  or  community,  it  is  highly  important, 
if  not  indispensable,  that  they  should  organise  a  branch  Lyceum ; 
for  in  order  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Lyceum  system, 
they  must  engage  in  its  exercises. 

The  following  is  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie^  Convention  held  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  National  Lyceum,  pursuant  to  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Lyceum  of  the  State  of  New- York,  May  4, 1831. 

The  Convention  having  met  in  the  District  Court  room  of  the  City  HaU, 
was  organized  by  the  election  of  tiie  following  officers,  namely  : 

*  This  committee  consists  of  Professors  Dewy,  Olmsted,  and  Hitchcock, 
W.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  Mr  Stevens,  who  is  now  taking  a  survey  for  a 
map  of  Massachusetts. 
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PRESIDENT. 

Alexander  Proudfit,  D.  D.  of  Stdem^  JV.  Y. 

SECRETARIES. 

John  Neal,  of  Portland,  Me. — A.  J.  Yates,  Chittenango,  JV,  Y. 

The  following  gentlemen  then  GLjppeared)  produced  their  credentials,  and 
were  admitted  as  members  of  the  Convention. 

Delegates  from  tlu  Kew  York  State  Lyceum. 
Prof.  A.  J.  Yates,  Prof.  John  Griscom,  Prof.  A.  Eaton,  Timothy  Clowes. 

Delegates  from  the  State  Lyceum  of  Maine. 
John  Neal,  Grenville  Mellen,  John  D.  Kinsman. 

Delegates  from  Massachusetts  State  Lyceum. 
Josiah  Holbrook,  Joseph  Allen,  Frederick  Emerson,  Prof.  Chester  Dewey, 

Delegates  from  Yale  College. 

Prof.  D.  Olmsted,  and  Mr  Barnard. 

Delegates  from  Washington  Co.  JV.  Y. 

Dr.  Alex.  Proudfit,  Barnard  Blair,  J.  W.  Proudfit. 

H.  G.  Spafford,  Delegate  from  the  Lansinghurgh  Lyceum. 

Delegates  from  tlie  Village  of  Brooklyn,  JNT.  Y. 

Theodore  Eames,  J.  L.  Van  Doren,  Adrian  Hayman,  Gabriel  Freeman, 

Nathan  Sargent. 

Henry  Duffield,  Delegate  from  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Letters  excusing  their  absence  were  then  read  from  D.  Elliott,  President 
of  Washin^n  CoUege,  Pa.  The  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
and  S.  R.  Hall,  Andover,  Mass. 

On  motion,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  were  admitted  as  members  of  the 
Convention* 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  the  form  of  Constitution 
of  a  National  Lyceum,  which  committee  havmg  retired  for  a  short  time, 
came  in  and  reported  a  Constitution,  which  being  fully  discussed  and  amend- 
ed, was  adopted  in  the  following  form,  namely  : 

Constitution  of  the  American  Lyceum. 

Article  I.     The  Societv  shall  be  called  the  American  Lyceum. 

Art.  H.  The  objects  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  the  advancement  of  Edu- 
cation, especially  in  common  Schools,  and  the  general  difiiision  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Art.  ni.  The  members  of  the  American  Lyceum  shall  consist  as 
follows  : — Ist.  Of  Delegates  from  State,  Territory,  and  District  Lyceums, 
which  are  or  may  be  formed  ;  the  number  of  which  delegates  shall  not  ex- 
ceed half  the  number  of  members  from  said  State,  Territory,  or  District  in 
the  National  Congress,  and  where  an  uneven  number  of  Congressional 
Representatives  is  allowed,  the  fraction  shall  be  construed  in  favor  of  such 
State,  Territory,  or  District;  but  no  State,  Territory,  or  District  shall  be 
restricted  to  less  than  three  members. 

2d.  Of  persons  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Lyceum,  firom  those  States,  Territories,  or  Districts,  where  no  general  Ly- 
ceum exists,  or  where  no  notice  of  delegations  from  those  Lyceums  shall 
have  been  received  by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  least  three  months  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum, 
under  the  same  limitation  of  members  as  in  the  case  of  Delegates  from 
Lyceums. 
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On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook, 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Lyceum  recommend  to  town  and  countj 
Lyceums,  which  are  or  may  be  formed,  to  cooperate  in  procuring  town 
and  coun^  maps,  embracing  Geography,  Geology,  and  as  much  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Statistics  as  may  l^  found  practicable. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  model  of  town  and  county  maps  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceedinff  resolution ;  namely,  Prof.  Dewey,  Prof.  Olmsted,  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  Mr.  James  Stevens. 

Mr  Neal  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  draught  a  code  of  By-Laws, 
reported  the  following,  namely — 

BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  provide  a  suitable  place  for  depositing 
books,  specimens,  and  other  propertv  belonging^  to  the  Society ;  a  place  for 
the  regular  meetings  ;  and,  give  early  and  public  notice  thereof. 

n.  Every  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  a  particular  department 
assigned  to  him,  and  the  following  are  hereby  assigned  to  those  appointed. 

Ist.  Samuel  B.  How,  President  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania.    On  Colleges  and  their  connexion  with  common  Schools. 

2d.  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston,  Massachusktts.  On  Books,  Apparatus, 
and  Branches  of  Study. 

3d.  B.  O.  Peers,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  On  Legislative  provisions  for 
Schools. 

4th.  A.  J.  Tates,  Chittenango,  Madison  Co.  New-York.  On  the  qualifi- 
cation of  Teachers. 

5th.  Theodore  Dwight,  Jun.  New- York  City,  New-York.    On  Lyceums. 

Gth.  Oliver  A.  Shaw,  Richmond,  Virginia.     On  the  Natural  Sciences. 

7th.  John  Neal,  Portland,  Maine.  On  methods  of  Instruction  and  School 
discipline. 

in.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries  will  make  reports  in  their  respective 
departments,  and  furnish  the  Recording  Secretary  with  all  documents  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  belonging  to  the  Society. 

rV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  any  three  of  their 
number,  to  invite  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  ad- 
dress the  Lyceum  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  such  topics  as  they  may  pre- 
scribe to  them. 

V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
forward  the  general  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  in  that  section  of  the  coiintiy  to 
which  he  belongs. 

VI.  The  rules  of  debate  observed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  as  recorded  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  shall  be  observed  by  this 
Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Yates, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  tliis  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  this  city,  for  their  kindness  in  supplying  a  room,  ana  other- 
wise contributing  to  the  convenience  of  the  Lyceum  during  its  session. 

On  motion — Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  and  of  the 
Lyceum  be  published  and  circulated  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  business  of  the  Lyceum  having  been  closed,  it  was,  on  motion,  ad- 
journed. 
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Art,  XII.  —  Biography. 

For  the  Journal  of  Education. 


e  jadicious  labours  of  the  conscientiouB  bio^pher.  as  among  th« 
to  a  reading  child.     I  mean  that  biography  which  presents  the 


I  deem  the 
most  useful 

lives  of  «&//' f?uu{«  vnen^^nd  points  out  with  clearness  the  several  steps  bv 
which  they  arrived  at  eminent  usefulness.  We  have  been  inundated  with 
fictitious  narratives  and  supposed  situations.  We  want  what  is  real,  tangi- 
ble, and  human.  We  want  to  know  the  exact  description  of  actual  cares. 
We  want  to  be  certain,  that  such  or  such  an  individual  was  horn  in  poverty, 
that  he  struggled  hard  with  opposing  circumstances,  and  was  sometimes 
near  desperation,  but,  that  he  persevered  and  finally  triumphed.  One  pal- 
pable case,  fully  described,  will  do  more  to  give  energy  and  motive  to  a 
youth  than  ten  thousand  *  fancy's  sketches.'  We  need  those  true  to  life. 
Let  every  color  be  mingled  as  it  actually  combined  in  the  living  man.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  the  author  of  '  Biography  for  Young  Persons,'  has  paus- 
ed in  his  labours.  That  series  of  books  were  calculated  to  do  more  for 
imparting  true  moral  courage  to  gifled  youth  than  all  the  works  I  con  men- 
tion. The  rising  youth  of  this  hemisphere  need  to  be  told,  and  told  often, 
that  usefulness  of  incalculable  amount,  character  of  eternal  value,  are 
within  their  reach.  They  only  need  to  be  roused  to  the  work.  Our  children 
are  well  brought  forward,  and  it  is  a  deep  stain  on  our  far  eulogized  institu- 
tions, if  we  produce  no  such  men  as  as  Heyne,  Sherman,  Parr,  and  Fiank- 
lin.  These  men  rose  against  every  obstacle  to  heights  of  usefulness  and 
reputation,  and  their  names  will  ever  live  in  the  records  of  their  country. 
And  shall  the  series  cease  ?  I  firmly  believe  we  have  many  profound  scholars 
and  able  statesmen,  and  successful  labourers  in  every  field  of  science  and 
usefulness,  if  I  may  so  say,  wrapt  up  in  the  little  forms  of  our  frolicksome 
■chool-boys ;  and  shall  we  let  them  die  without  enabling  tliem  to  perform 
the  high  duties  for  which  they  were  sent  into  this  world  ?  I  am  persuaded, 
that  well  written  biographies,  of  proper  persons,  will  give  to  araent  minds 
the  very  stimidus,  which  shall  put  them  in  motion.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
full  life  of  Newton  accommodated  to  children,  one  of  Linneus,  another  of 
■ome  distinguished  engineer,  one  of  Howard,  and  more  than  one  of  those 
aninent  for  their  exceUence  and  piety  in  every  sphere  of  life.  We  need 
foch  modeb,  to  show  us  what  man  hoM  done^  that  we  may  learn  and  feel 
wliat  man  can  do,  Civis. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

DOMESTIC. 

Oneida  Institute. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  third  report  of  this  flourishing 
seminary,  from  which  it  appears  that  forty-two  young  men  have  earn- 
ed, during  the  last  year,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  board, 
which,  at  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  a  week,  amounts  to  $2,000. 
While  earning  this  sum,  they  have  also  been  giving  strength  and  vigor 
to  their  constitutions ;  a  healthy  tone  to  their  mental  faculties  ;  and 
preparing  themselves  to  endure  hardships,  to  encounter  difficulties, 
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and  to  accomplish  the  great  purposes  of  life.  All  the  other  ex- 
penses of  the  institution,  for  tuition,  room  rent,  fuel,  light,  and  contin- 
fences,  amount  to  $28  a  year  for  each  student  This  plan  of  unit^ 
ing  manual  labour  with  study,  we  regard  as  among  the  best  improve- 
ments of  the  day.  The  experiment  at  Whitesborough  has  been  a  fair 
and  successful  one ;  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Trustees  pro- 
pose erecting  buildings  to  accommodate  one  hundred  students. 
Five  hundred  applicants,  it  is  stated,  have  been  refused  admission, 
the  last  year,  for  want  of  room ;  a  noble  conmient  on  the  adaptation  of 
the  system  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  —  Utica  Sentinel. 

Historical  Society  of  Indiana. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  Indiana  with  this  title,  having  among 
other  objects  those  of  searching  out  and  unfolding  the  history  of  the 
Indian  tribes  within  that  State ;  the  ancient  remains  and  natural 
curiosities  in  the  State,  its  civil  and  political  history,  from  the  earliest 
settlements  ;  the  natural  history,  embracing  geology,  minerology,  and 
botany,  its  soil,  productions,  climate,  ^mim^s,  bir£,  fishes,  &.c.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary  resides  at  Salem,  Washington  county. 

ConnectictU  Mirrar, 

Genessee  Wesletan  Semina&t. 

This  institution  is  established  atJLiina,  Livingston  county,  New 
York,  under  the  direction  of  the  Genessee  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  is  designed  to  unite  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  with  a  course  of  literary  and  scientific  studies.  The  main  edifice, 
to  be  built  of  stone,  with  a  centre  of  three  stories,  130  feet  long  by 
40  wide,  and  two  win^  of  40  feet  each,  is  under  contract,  with  the 
prospect  of  being  completed  during  the  present  year. 

Female  School  in  Germantown,  Pa. 

The  Trustees  of  Germantown  Academy  have  established  a  Female 
Department  in  their  institution,  with  a  separate  location  from  the 
Male  department.  It  is  designed  for  females  above  the  age  of  five 
years,  a  few  of  whom  are  to  reside  in  the  family  of  the  two  principals ; 
and,  together  with  a  limited  number  of  the  others,  *  compose  a  domes- 
tic circle,  associating  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  mutual  influ- 
ence.' The  government  is  designed  to  be  eminently  parental ;  and 
a  liberal  allowance  of  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  those  exercises  and 
recreations  which  are  necessary  to  secure  sound  heidth.  Instruction 
is  to  be  given  in  the  various  branches  of  an  enlarged  English  course, 
including  music  and  drawing ;  and  also  in  the  French  language ;  aidea 
by  apparatus  and  visible  illustrations.  Books  are  to  be  used  *■  chiefly 
to  illustrate  and  corroborate  what  the  pupils  shall  attain  by  their  own 
eflTorts.'  It  is  under  the  care  of  Mr  William  Russell,  late  Editor  of 
this  Journal,  and  Mr  A.  B.  Alcott 

Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers. 

A  Society  with  this  title  has  recently  been  formed  in  Philadelphia 
for  promoting  the  cause  of  primary  education  in  general,  with  a  mofa 
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special  reference,  however,  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A  Board  of 
nine  Directors,  appointed  annually^  is  to  determine  the  time  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  to  which  Females  engaged  in  the  business 
of  teaching,  though  not  regular  members,  are  to  be  invited.  Individ- 
uals not  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  can  belong  to  the  Association 
only  by  being  elected  honorary  members. 

Music  iii  Primary  Schools. 

From  the  journal  of  ]V(r  Roland,  it  appears  that  music  is  taught 
systematically  in  the  infant  school  at  Bethelsdorp,  South  Africa. 
Not  only  hymns  and  songs,  but  arithmetic,  together  with  the  princi- 
ples of  reading,  geometry,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  are  sung  by  the 
children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  the  most  perfect  measure 
and  harmony  at  the  same  time  observed.  The  writer  regards  infant 
schools  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  philosophical  discoveries  that 
have  been  made.  '  Children,'  he  says, '  are  thus  brought  up  with  gen- 
tleness ;  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  developed ;  they 
acquire  the  principles  of  social  life,  and  without  constraint.  They 
ffo  to  school  with  joy,  and  at  their  own  free  will ;  even  the  youngest, 
forgetting  the  bosom  of  their  mothers,  cry  to  go,  and  join  their  little 
companions ;  and  in  going  out  of  school,  not  contented  with  what  they 
have  done  during  their  lessons,  they  cheer  the  village  with  their  sonfi^, 
and  repeat  everywhere  what  they  have  learned.  Nothing  could  be 
more  sweet  and  melodious  than  their  voices.' 

Connecticvi  Observer, 

Statistics  of  Commou  Schools. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Greenfield,  Ms.  is  six,  contain- 
ing during  the  winter  past  about  222  scholars.  The  terms  of  con- 
tinuance were  severallv  3,  3,  3  1-2,  4,  4,  and  3  months,  making  a 
difference  of  one  month,  or  a  proportional  difference  of  one  foiuth, 
between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  privileges  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts, so  far  as  the  term  of  continuance  goes.  '  Of  the  whole  number 
of  males,  8  study  grammar,  65  arithmetic,  34  geography.  Of  the 
fbmales,  22  study  grammar,  44  arithmetic,  51  ^eografmy,  and  4  natural 
philosophy.'  From  this  statement  it  appears,  mat  of  the  whole  number 
of  males,  one  fourteenth  study  grammar,  more  than  one  half,  arith- 
metic ;  and  nearly  one  third,  geography ;  that  of  the  females,  one  fiilh 
study  fframmar,  considerably  more  than  one  half,  arithmetic,  and  nearly 
one  hiu^  geography.  Of  the  whole  number  of  both  sexes,  nearly  one 
seventh  study  grammar,  one  hal^  arithmetic,  and  much  more  than  one 
third,  geography.  Edu.  Reparier, 

New  Publicatioit. 

Mr  Carey  of  Philadelphia  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
*  Thoughts  on  the  A^antages  of  Infant  Schools,  and  on  the  delay  of 
their  establishment,  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  city  and  liberties  of 
Philadelphia. 

Premium  Essat. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  has  offered  a  premium  of 
twenty  dollars,  or  a  medal  of  that  value  —  at  the  option  of  the  writer, 
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for  the  best  Essay  on  the  construction  of  school  houses ;  in  which  atr 
tention  shall  be  giyen  to  the  location  of  the  house,  to  its  dimensions, 
arrd:igem;3nt,  best  modes  of  lighting,  wanning  and  ventilatin^r  it,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  common  schools,  and  to  economy  m  space, 
material,  and  furniture. 

SsLF  Supporting  School. 

We  learn  from  a  correspondent  that  the  Baptist  State  Convention 
of  Georgia,  determined  at  its  last  meeting  to  establish  a  Theological 
Insitution  in  some  central  part  of  the  State  on  the  working  plan. 
Measures  were  taken  to  raise  $1500,  by  the  first  of  December  next, 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  to  make  the  neceisary  preparations. 


FOREIGN. 

JlfTERLINEAET  VERSIOIfS  OF  THE  CukSSICS. 

The  method  of  classical  instruction  by  means  of  interlineary  ver- 
sions devised  by  Locke,  has  been  revived  in  England.  At  the  shop 
of  the  bookseller  to  the  London  University,  the  rollowing  Greek  and 
Latin  books  with  interlineary  versions  are  published,  intended  for  the 
first  course :  PJicedrus ;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  1st  book ;  VirfriPs 
Eneid,  1st  book,  &c. ;  and  in  Greek,  select  Dialogues  from  Lucian ; 
select  Odes  from  Anacreon;  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  &c.  The 
German  language  is  said  to  be  taught  in  the  same  way. 

London  Lit  Chu. 

Maps  in  Relief. 

We  saw  nothing  more  interesting  among  the  methods  of  illastra'> 
tion  adopted  in  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  than  the  models  or  maps 
in  relief;  exhibiting  tlie  face  of  a  country  with  all  its  varieties  of 
surface  —  intended  to  convey  more  distinct  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
Geography.  They  have  long  been  used  to  illustrate  particular  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  Switzerland,  and  were  first  prepared  for  school  ose 
for  the  blind.  A  very  imperfect  imitation  of  them  has  been  attempted 
in  New  York  by  a  carver  m  wood — but  almost  too  rude  to  be  of  much 
value.  We  cannot  better  describe  those  of  Germany,  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  t^e  London  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Education. 
These  reliefs  difl&r  from  common  globes  and  maps  most  essentially  in 
the  following  particulars.  Instead  of  representing  the  hills  and  valleys 
by  etching,  they  exhibit  real  elevations  and  depressions,  correspond- 
ing to  those  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  mountains  and  valleys  are 
thus  made  visible  and  palpable ;  the  coast  also  is«learly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  peculiar  character,  whether  of  lofty  rock, 
or  level  sand  is  accurately  delineated.  The  high  table-lands  like  those 
of  Central  Africa,  are  placed  on  a  higher  level  than  the  flat  lands  near 
the  coasts ;  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  seen  confined  within  their 
channels  and  basins.  Not  only  is  the  p^eneral  direction  of  the  hills 
clearly  laid  down,  but  also  the  varieties  m  their  steepness,  their  decliv- 
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ities,  and  the  great  isolated  sommits  are  delineated  in  their  proper 
proportions.  Appropriate  colors,  too,  are  used ;  the  eternal  snow  of 
the  highest  mountain  tops,  and  the  ice  of  the  polar  regions,  are  repre- 
sented white;  the  sandy  deserts,  yellow;  the  steppes  brown,  or  a 
yellow  brown ;  the  stony,  barren  regions,  grey  and  uneven ;  the  forests 
green ;  and  all  the  water  is  made  blue.  The  material  employed  is 
paper,  of  a  fine  and  light  kind,  not  liable  to  be  broken ;  the  weight  of 
one  of  the  largest  reliefs  is  very  small,  and  they  may  be  handled  with- 
out any  risk  of  damaging  them.  Names  are  written  on  these  reliefii 
and  the  clearness  even  of  the  smaller  characters  is  surprising. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  bring  such  a  manufacture  to  pemction,  require* 
skilful  artists  and  much  experience. 

The  Prussian  Universities  and  Schools. 

The  sums  assigned  by  the  Prussian  government  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  six  Universities  in  the  vear  1829,  were  as  follows :  — 
Berlin,  \  ^i«»dependenUy  of  $l,4K),760paid  for  )  ^gg^gg 
^  I  the  support  of  scientific  institutions  J  '^^^j*'^^ 
Bonn        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  65,845 

Breslau 46,708 

Halle 45,643 

Koningsberg        ......  40,004 

Grie&walde      ...'....     36,d40 


^ 


Netherlands. 

The  six  Universities  of  this  kingdom  received  from  the  government 
during  the  year  1829-30,  the  sum  of  19,200  dollars.  Out  of  this, 
Lowen,  (Louvain)  had  $5,800;  Liege,  $2,800;  Leyden  $3,SK)0; 
Utrecht  $2,800 ;  Ghent  $2,800 ;  and  Groningen  $2,800. 

French  Journals  in  Russia. 

The  number  of  French  journals  published  in  Russia  at  present  is 
eight,  of  which  four  are  issued  at  Petersburg,  one  at  Moscow,  and 
wee  at  Odessa.  Some  of  these  are  issued  weekly  in  the  form  of 
newspapers ;  others  appear  monthly,  and  axe  appropriated  to  scientifie 
and  practical  objects.  One  of  the  Petersburg  journals  and  two  of 
those  of  Odessa  are  published  both  in  French  and  Russian. 

Revue  Encydopedique. 

Greek  Books  Published  at  Malta. 

The  press  at  Malta,  belonging  to  one  of  the  London  religious  soci- 
eties, is  actively  employed  in  prmting  cheap  books  in  modern  Greek. 
Most  of  them  are  on  religious  subjects,  or  closely  connected  topics. 
For  example,  there  was  published  in  1830,  entitled  Nf«^  Avp«,  or 
the  Youthful  Lyre,  a  collection  of  Sacred  Songs,  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Watts,  and  Mrs  Taylor.  In  the  Society*s  list  we  find  also  an 
Epitome  of  English  Grammar,  and  a  Manual  of  Geography,  intended 
mt  the  use  of  Greek  youth. 

Lfondon  Q^iarieWy  Journal  o/EdueaHan. 
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School  foe  Blacks. 

From  a  recent  census  of  the  town  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  in  that  town,  293  children  below  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  belonging  to  poor  people  of  color. 

The  colored  population  have  held  two  meetings,  at  which  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  presided,  with  a  view  to  make  provision  for 
their  instruction.  The  result  has  been  a  determination  to  establish  and 
support  a  Sunday  and  daily  school  as  soon  as  sufficient  sums  shall  be 
subscribed  for  the  purpose.  After  the  colored  people  have  done  all  in 
their  power  towards  accomplishing  the  object,  a  subscription  is  to  be 
circulated  among  the  more  weal&y  white  inhabitants  to  aid  in  the 
work,  and  to  provide  funds  for  the  support  of  a  permanent  teacher. 
A  flourishing  institution  for  negro  children,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  the 
speedy  result  of  these  movements.  ^ova  Scotia  paper. 
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Elements  of  Chemistry,  in  the  order  of  the  Lectures  given  in 
Yale  College  ;  by  Benjamin  Silliman,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Pharmacy,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  In  2  vols.  pp.  518  and 
696  ;  with  an  Appendix.     New  Haven.   Hezekiah  Howe.    1831. 

Although  this  work  appears  under  the  unassuming  title  •f '  Elements,' 
yet  from  its  extent  and  comprehensiveness,  it  might  without  arrogance  be 
entitled  a '  System  of  Chemistry.'  The  author  has  lone  been  known  to 
the  public  as  one  of  our  most  eminent  chemists ;  and  is  justly  celebrated 
for  tne  ability  and  zeal  with  which,  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  he 
has  discharged  tlie  duties  of  a  public  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  its  kindred 
sciences.  He  thus  pcMwesses  a  most  important  preparation  for  the  compila- 
tion of  a  text  book,  by  adding  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  that 
skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  which,  while  it  seems  with  Professor  silliman 
an  original  quality,  is  always  greatly  increased  by  experience. 

The  opinion  of  a  correspondent  familiar  with  the  subject,  who  has  care- 
fully examined  the  work,  in  addition  to  our  own  cursory  obeervation,  just!- 
fies  us  in  saying  that  this  is  among  the  most  valuable  books  published  on 
this  subject.  The  copiousness  of  its  facts  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  while 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  greatest  works 
of  the  day,  that  one  of  this  extent  and  minuteness  is  free  from  errors,  w 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  the  student  of  chemistry,  as  con- 
taining  a  full  and  correct  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  science.  Chem- 
istry is  necessarily  encumbered  with  a  vast  number  of  particulars,  from 
the  consideration  of  which  no  skill  in  classification  can  ever  relieve  it. 
We  find,  however,  that  while  they  are  foithfully  recited  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  and  digested  with  as  much  skill  as  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to 
admit,  on  the  analytical  plan,  appropriate  devices  are  used  to  guide  the 
▼oung  learner  in  tie  principle  ot  selection ;  so  that  he  may  discern  the 
leadinjr  features,  when  he  has  not  the  leisure  to  enter  into  all  the  intrica- 
cies or  the  science.  The  beautiful  cuts,  furnished  by  Dr  Hare,  are  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  work. 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  in  teaching  the  laws  of  the  material  world.  Pro- 
fesMxr  Billiman  has  been  oarefol  to  remind  his  pupils  of  that  Being  who 
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gives  and  maintains  these  laws ;  and  that,  afler  explaining  the  leriei  of 
proximate  causes,  he  annoances  a  pro]>08ition  not  less  important  as  a  part  of 
true  philosophy  than  any  other  in  the  system ,  that  that  this  series  must  ter- 
minate  at  last  in  the  power  of  the  Creator,  and  that  *  God  is  the  first 
CAUSE  of  every  thing.'  Would  that  all  our  teachers  and  writers  on  Natural 
Science  miffht  adopt  this  course ;  and  there  would  be  less  around  for  the 
reproach  which  is  cast  upon  it,  that  the  Study  of  Nature  onen  leads  the 
mind  from  its  Great  Autnor. 

The  Catechism  of  Health ;  or  plain  and  simple  rules  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Health  and  Vigor  of  the  Constitution  from  In- 
fancy to  Old  Age.  Philadelphia.  Office  of  the  Journal  of  Health. 
18mo.   pp.  135. 

We  have  seen  no  work  which  exhibits,  in  the  same  space,  so  much  valu- 
able truth,  for  immediate  practical  application,  in  the  preservation  of  health, 
as  this  neat  and  unassuming  little  volume.  We  could  wish  that  its  con- 
tents were  familiar  to  every  child  ;  and  we  are  confident  that  an  early 
knowledge  of  its  principles  would  save  many  an  hour  of  suffering,  perhaps 
many  a  year  of  disease,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Journal  of  Health;  and 
like  that  useful  work,  is  calculated  to  promote  sound  morals,  no  less  than 
heallh. 

We  regret  that  it  has  taken  the  catechetical  form.  We  doubt  whether 
itjs  practicable,  if  it  were  expedient,  to  occupy  sufficient  time  in  our  schools 
to  commit  it  to  memory ;  and  we  would  suggest,  as  the  best  plan  for  works 
of  this  kind,  that  which  is  so  familiar  in  the  best  books  of  Blair — of  de- 
tached numbered  paragraphs  announcing  the  simplest  and  most  important 
principles ;  and  illustrated  by  facts  or  explanations  in  a  8maller  type.  It 
might  then  be  employed  as  a  reading  book  ;  and  its  statements  be  the  sub- 
iect  of  examination  by  means  of  questions.  It  will  also  be  important  in 
instruction,  if  not  in  the  work  itself,  to  separate  that  portion  designed  only 
for  parents,  from  those  of  general  application. 

Outlines  of  History,  embracing  a  concise  History  of  the  World, 
from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  pacification  of  Europe,  in  1815. 
Second  American  Edition,  with  Additions  and  a  Set  of  Questions 
for  examination  of  students.  By  John  Frost^  A.  M.  12  mo. 
pp.  466. 

This  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  contains  a  sketch  of  the  whole  course  of 
History,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  time.  The  style  is 
very  condensed  and  concise,  so  that  a  j?reat  number  of  facts  are  related  in  a 
very  few  words.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  Chronological.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  Ancient  History,  The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  Modem  liistory.  The  following  are  some  of  the  heads  of  the  chapters 
in  Modem  History,  from  which  the  reader  will  understand  tlie  plan.  View 
of  the  SUte  of  Europe.  Times  of  Charles  V.  Times  of  Philip  H.  Times 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  Times  of  Louis  XIV.  Period  of  Comparative 
R^yose.  Times  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire.  The  American  Edi* 
tor  has  added  very  copious  questions,  to  fscilitate  its  use  as  a  text  book. 

The  work  itself  appears  to  be  of  very  elevated  character,  such  as  to  ren^ 
dar  it  suitable  for  use,  in  the  higher  institutions  of  our  country. 

American  School  Library,  by  Jesse  Torrey,  Jun. 

Mr  Torrey  has  recently  completed  the  compilation  of  a  series  of  Elemen- 
tary School  Books,  for  tne  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  It  consists  of 
the  following  works     The  prices  of  the  volumes,  full  bound  are  annexed. 
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No.  1.  <  The  Primary  Spelling  Book/  36  pages,  18  mo.  12^  cts.  No.  2. 
<  A  Familiar  8peUing  Book/  120  pages,  12mo.  37^  cts.  No.  3.  <  A  Phas- 
ing Companion  for  little  Girls  and  JBoys/  144  paees,  12mo.  50  cts.  No.  4. 
'  A  Mental  Museum  for  the  Rising  Generation,  Vol.  I.  comprising  Con- 
Tersations  on  Natural  History,  and  the  Universe,  Reflections  on  Providence, 
&c.  158  pages,'  12mo.  56  cts.  No.  5.  ^  A  Mental  Museum  for  the  Risinsr 
Generation,'  Vol.  II.  including  miscellaneous  articles,  entertaining,  moral, 
and  political,  206  pages,  12mo.  69  cts.     No.  6.  *  The  Moral  Instructer,  and 


Guide  to  Virtue,'  300  pagres,  12mo.  75  cts. 
Most  of  them  are  de8ifm< 


iigned  as  reading  books.  The  compiler  does  not 
propose  them  as  substitutes  for  all  others  ;  for  he  thinks  that  books  ought 
to  be  freauently  changed.  The  series  is  highly  recommended  by  teaci^M 
in  the  Middle  States,  and  some  of  the  books  seem  to  have  been  adopte<pm 
Schools  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  following  are  the  contents  ofue 
last  Volume. 

Part  1.  Original  Essays  on  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  Moral,  l^jNor- 
mation,  &c.  2.  Epitome  of  the  Moral  Precepts  of  the  Bible.  3.  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Lives  and  Moral  Discourses  of  Confucius  and  Socrates,  and 
Seneca's  Morals.  4.  Abridgment  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  the  Kconomy 
of  Human  Life.  5.  Abridgment  of  Penn's  Maxims,  Paleys  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, and  Knigge's  Art  of  Conversing  with  Men.  6.  Selections  from 
Franklin's  Works.  7.  Miscellaneous  Articles.  8.  Pope's  Essay  ov 
Man,  &c.  ?^ 

Ao  Elementary  Treatise  on  Geometry,  simplified  for  beginners 
not  versed  in  Algebra.  Part  2d,  containing  Solid  Geometry,  with 
its  application  to  the  Solution  of  Problems^  By  Francis  J.  Grund. 
Boston,  Carter,  Hendee  &  Babcock.  Baltimore,  Charles  Carter. 
1831.     pp.  196. 

Mr  Grund's  Plane  Geometry  is  well  known  to  teachers.  It  has  been  fa- 
vorably received,  and  has,  we  believe,  been  fully  approved  upon  trial.  This 
second  part  is  upon  the  same  plan. 

Modem  writers  on  Geometry  seem  to  be  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  on 
the  question,  how  closely,  it  is  best  to  adhere  to  the  rigid  principlea  oi  iik% 
ancients  in  demonstration.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  we  may  taka  for 
granted,  the  moie  short  and  simple,  demonstration  may  become ;  and  on  tha 
other  hand  by  making  axioms  few,  and  by  adhering  strictly  to  rind  princi- 
ples, our  demonstrations  must  be  complicated  and  mfficult.  Mr  Cmnd  haa 
aimed  at  simplicity,  and  though  to  attain  it  he  has  sometimes  tdU»  fir 
granted  what  Euclid  has  thougnt  it  necessary  to  pravCf  yet  he  does  not,  w 
believe,  claim  any  thing  that  the  mind  will  not  readily  admit.  By  taking 
this  course  he  has  made  his  book  peculiarly  valuable  for  general  and  popu- 
lar use. 

The  Naturalist,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.    Boston.   1831. 

Three  numbers  of  a  new  periodical  entitled  '  The  Naturalist,*  have  al- 
ready been  issued  at  Boston.  The  contents  of  the  March  number  are 
Botanj,  Man,  White  Ants,  the  Culture  of  Silk.  The  work  is  under  tbe 
editonal  care  of  D.  J.  Browne. 

Encyclopedia  Americana. 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  valuable  work,  extending  from  EVE.  to  GRE. 
is  just  published  by  Mesarii  Carey  4c  Lea,  Philadelphia. 
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Abt.  I.  —  Sketches  or  Hofwyl. 

Letter  XVIII. 

Liberty  of  PupOs  —  TriaU  —  Ftstivals  qf  Hofwyl. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  former  letters  I  have  described  to 
you  the  precautions  and  the  vigilance  employed  in  preventing 
and  excluding  evil,  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  proper  course  of  moral 
education ;  and  the  general  method  of  conducting  it.  In  this,  as  in 
odier  parts  of  his  task,  the  object  of  the  educator  must  be,  to  as- 
certain the  dispositions  and  propensities  of  his  pupils  —  to  soften 
and  correct  those  which  are  in  excess  —  to  draw  forth  and 
strengthen  those  which  are  deficient  in  force  —  to  modify  one 
by  means  of  another  —  to  subject  all  to  the  influence  of  the 
intellectual  faculties — and  thus  to  produce,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  harmony  which  should  be  the  basis  and  the  ornament  of 
^  the  moral  and  religious  character.  If  the  future  destination 
of  his  pupil  is  still  undecided,  he  should  endeavor  to  ascertain 
in  what  occupation  he  may  be  rendered  most  happy  and  useful ; 
or  if  it  is  fixed  beyond  recall,  to  watch  especiaJlv  over  those 
points  of  his  character,  which  are  important  in  reference  to  it 
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ed  them  necessaiy,  still  farther,  as  a  preparation  for  enoounter- 
mg  similar  evils  in  the  world.  *  If,'  said  he,  *  a  pupil  is  not 
capable  of  resisting  for  a  few  hours,  under  the  eye  of  his  io^ 
structers,  temptations  which  will  meet  him  at  every  step  in  life, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  discover  it  while  yet  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  preparing  him  to  overcome  them/  He  as- 
sured me,  that  in  one  instance  m  particular,  he  had  discovered 
a  propensity  to  intemperate  drinkmg,  which  he  had  never  be- 
fore  known,  and  which  he  had  litde  doubt  would  have  resulted 
in  a  confirmed  habit,  but  for  the  counsels  and  discipline  to 
which  this  discovery,  during  the  period  of  education,  gave  rise. 
*  Is  it  not  unreasonable,'  he  asks,  '  to  expect  that  a  child  will 
walk  safely  on  the  bank  of  a  precipice,  ii  we  never  suSSsi  him 
to  see  it,  or  never  allow  him  to  direct  his  own  steps  till  the 
moment  of  trial  comes  ;  and  then  leave  him  to  go  through  it  un- 
assisted ? ' 

Personal  observation  of  these  festivals  entirely  dissipated  my 
apprehensions  concerning  their  influence,  as  they  are  conducted 
here,  which  these  remarks  had  greatly  diminished.  I  have 
watched  with  surprise  one  of  the  feasts  of  these  peasant  boys, 
when  the  table  was  loaded  with  luxuries  adapted  to  their  tastes, 
and  furnished  with  wine,  extending  itself  late  into  the  night, 
and  still  exhibiting  order,  mingled  with  gaiety,  which  would  put 
to  shame  our  fashionable  feasts.  Their  instructers  were  indeed 
present,  but  as  companions^  not  as  masters^  —  as  aids  to  give 
a  direction  to  their  amusements,  but  not  to  interrupt  or  restrain 
any  indulgencewthey  might  choose.  They  were  left  to  their 
own  conscience  and  reason  to  discover  their  duty,  and  to  cal- 
culate the  consequences  of  irregularity.  One  course  of  dish- 
es succeeded  to  anodier,  and  the  bottles  of  wine  were  filled  as 
soon  as  they  were  empty.  Sometimes  a  burst  of  gaiety  wouM 
seem  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  order ;  but  in  a  short  time 
everything  would  graduaUy  subside  to  the  usual  level  of  cheer- 
ful regularity.  Their  repast  was  sometimes  cheered  by  th0 
performances  of  the  band,  and  sometimes  varied  by  one  of  the 
popular  hymns  or  patriotic  songs  which  they  are  taught.  Oc- 
casionally, their  activity  would  develope  itself  in  childbh  gam- 
bols, or  in  a  simple  dance ;  and  more  than  once,  they  passed 
without  any  apparent  violence,  into  a  hymn  of  a  serious,  and 
even  of  a  religious  character.  Although  they  never  have  wine, 
except  on  such  occasions,  I  saw  but  two  or  three  who  exhibit- 
ed the  least  evidence  of  its  influence  upon  them,  and  this  in  a 
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slight  degree  only.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  peasant  boys  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  of  age.  You  will  need  no  other  evidence 
of  the  excellence  of  the  modes  of  education  which  had  been 
adopted  with  them.  You  will  perhaps  question,  and  it  may  be 
with  reason,  whether  this  plan  is  applicable  to  our  own  youth* 
I  present  it  as  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  Hofwyl, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  liberty  may  be  granted, 
in  connexion  with  a  proper  system  of  education,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  use 
that  unrestrained  liberty  Which  they  enjoy  in  life. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  pocket-money  of  the  pupQ  is  left 
entirely  to  his  own  disposal,  with  the  condition  that  he  must 
afterwards  give  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  spent  it. 

It  is  in  watching  over  the  pupil  in  the  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  develope  his  character,  tliat  the  most  important  part  of 
the  task  of  education  consists ;  a  task  which  certainly  requires 
the  highest  degree  of  wisdom,  and  which  it  would  seem  almost 
presumptuous  in  man  to  undertake,  if  Divine  Providence  had 
not  imposed  the  task  upon  us.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten^  that  in 
proposmg  this  course,  Fellenberg  exerts  and  demands  a  vigi' 
lance  that  never  sleeps^  a  perseverance  that  never  tires  ;  and  m- 
sists  that  none  should  assume  the  important  duties  of  an  edu- 
cator, who  is  not  resolved  to  devote  au  his  powers  to  their  per- 
formance. He  calls  upon  them  to  remember  that  declaratioa 
of  Him  who  manifested  a  peculiar  regard  for  chOdren : '  Whoso 
shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.'  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered too  that  the  results  of  this  system,  however  hazardous  it 
may  seem  to  some,  are  incomparably  happier  than  those  of 
the  opposite  extreme  of  slavish  and  violent  restraint  which  is 
too  generally  adopted. 


Abt.  n.  —  Jacotot's  System  or  Instruction. 

(Concluded,) 

After  the  pupil  can  answer  every  question  propounded  to  him, 
can  generalize,  and  justify  everything  that  he  has  said  or  writ- 
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of  die  words  of  the  language.  By  comparing  his  own  obsei> 
vations  with  those  of  the  grammarian,  he  acquires  the  c<mvefi' 
tional  terms  in  which  they  are  appropriately  expressed. 

A  grammar  is  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  is  directed  to 
read ;  at  the  same  time  carefuUy  reflecting  upon  every  sen- 
tence, and^producing/rom  Telemachus,  examples  confirmatory 
of  every  observation  and  rule  which  he  meets. 

Exercises  of  extemporaneous  composition  and  speaking  upon 
a  given  subject,  are  employed  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  attained  a 
tolerable  facility  in  the  use  of  the  language.  Tbe  rapidity,  ease, 
»>d  accuracy  with  which  the  pupils  write  or  speak  on  a  subject 
assigned  at  the  moment,  surprise  every  stranger.  Those  who 
are  famQiar  with  the  system,  regard  this  simply  as  the  natural 
results  of  the  previous  thorough  process,  by  which  the  pupil  is 
incessantly  made  to  hear  and  repeat  and  imitate  and  translate 
the  best  ideas  of  the  best  writers  and  the  most*  distinguished 
speakers,  and  thus  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  traveller  who 
hves  in  the  best  society ^  in  order  to  learn  a  foreign  language. 

The  last  exercise  consists  in  verifying  Jacotot's  fistvorite 
axiom,  that  ALL  IS  IN  ALL. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  learned  Telemachus  in  the  manner 
stated,  he  is  required  to  describe,  extemporaneously,  the  par- 
ticular art  exhibited  by  Fenelon  in  the  composition'  of  that 
work.  He  is  next  directed  to  refer  other  productions  of  lite- 
rary art  to  this,  and  to  observe,  that  the  human  mind,  under 
all  circumstances,  whatever  be  its  end  or  means,  follows  very 
nearly  the  same  route.  On  this  point  Jacotot  observes,  'although 
one  book  does  not,  stricdy  speaking,  contain  all  others,  yet  it 
contains  some  particulars  which  are  common  to  all  others.  It 
contains  the  sta/gfing  points  of  all  knowledge,  though  not  the 
full  course.  The  entire  amount  of  human  kno\dedge,  inde- 
pendent of  repetidons,  might  be  comprehended  in  a  very  few 
volumes.  This  method  of  instrucdon  tends  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  the  observation.  The  proposition,  AU  is  in  oU, 
is,  in  fact,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system ;  and  it  is 
because  M  u  in  all,  that  the  precept, — Learn  something 
thoroughly,  and  refer  everything  else  to  it-— leads  in  practice 
to  results  so  astonishing  as  those  which  are  the  proud  trophies 
of  the  System  of  Universal  Instruction.' 
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Abt.  III.— •  Infant  School  or  Geneva. 

BY  J.  MOffOD. 

No.  XL      c\ 
Meant  of  Intellectual  Develapement. 

I.  —  Littoirs  raoM  Pictubss. 

1.  The  subject  of  the  picture  is  simply  named. 

2.  In  naming  th§  subject,  especially  if  it  be  an  object  of 
natural  history,  we  can  enlarge  upon  its  forms  and  properties, 
bv  comparing  them  with  anabgous  objects.  In  nammg  the 
d^rent  subjects,  we  should  be  careful  to  explain,  minutely  and 
dearly,  their  dif^rent  parts ;  as  of  an  animal,  a  plant,  &c. 

sl  When  the  children  are  farther  advanced,  the  entire  his- 
tory' of  whatever  forms  the  subject  of  the  picture  may  be 
given. 

4.  Our  instructions  by  means  of  pictures  are  attended  with 
the  greatest  success,  when  conducted  in  the  manner  of  familiar 
dialogue  between  the  instructer  and  pupils ;  alloiying  them  to 
ask  questions.  Above  all,  the  instructer  should  not  discourage 
those  who  manifest  an  ardent  curiosity  to  understand  things. 
One  principal  object  with  an  instructer  should  be  to  put  chil- 
dren upon  the  track  of  asking  questions.  We  think  it  best,  in 
general,  to  leave  children  to  devise  their  own  method  for  com- 
municating their  thoughts.  Even  when  they  are  embarrassed, 
we  do  not  often  find  it  useful  to  aid  them  much  ;  for  if  we  do, 
we  often  assist  them  to  say  what  they  do  not  feel. 

Methods  are  employed  by  others,  which  we  have  not  yet 
adopted.  Wilderspin,  in  his  report  on  Infant  Schools,  men- 
tions two,  which  we  will  here  describe.  From  a  great  number 
of  pictures  from  the  bible  suspended  in  the  chamber,  he  selects 
one,  names  the  subject,  then  gives  a  rod  to  one  of  the  smallest 
children,  requesting  him  to  find  the  picture  and  touch  it  with 
the  rod.  U  he  succeed,  he  returns  m  great  joy,  accompanied 
by  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  his  litde  companions,  who  had 
he&i  on  the  tenter  hooks  of  expectation,  that  he  would  make 
a  mistake,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  rectify  it.  After  this 
the  instructer  explains  the  picture  in  die  manner  of  a  dialogue, 
taking  care  to  follow  the  text  of  Scripture. 
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Another  method  of  Wilderspin's  is  as  follows.  He  divides 
the  pictures  into  series,  arranging  them  according  to  their  kmd. 
He  gives  one  series  to  each  class,  with  a  monitor.  The  first 
monitor  then  taks  four  children  and  leads  them  to  class  No.  1, 
when  they  name  all  the  subjects  of  the  pictures ;  then  pass  on 
to  another  class ;  while  other  infants  come  to  replace  them  at 
No.  1 .  The  children  are  all  led  up  in  succession,  so  that  there 
are  a  hundred  in  motion  in  the  hall,  naming  the  different  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  arrangement  is  such,  that  each  child  names  all 
the  objects.  After  a  picture  has  been  thus  explained  to  a  child, 
it  is  best  to  leave  it  exposed  to  his  view  ;  but  he  should  not 
have  too  great  a  number  before  him  at  once,  {md  they  should 
be  changed  often. 

The  engravings,  and  the  lessons  of  things,  are  the  best  means 
of  instruction  which  can  be  employed  in  a  school  for  little 
children,  where,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  understanding,  we  must 
engage  the  senses.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  shew  them  that 
ttte  picture  is  not  the  thing  itself  but  only  a  resemblance  or 
representation  of  the  real  thing.  This  caution  is  more  neces- 
sary than  many  may  suppose.  Children  have  sometimes  asked 
me,  if  the  animals  that  they  saw  were  alive  !  We  find  that 
the  selection  of  pictures  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference ;  for  it 
is  indispensable  that  they  be  faithful  representations  of  the 
object  represented.  Not  only  should  proportion  be  carefully 
observed,  but  the  instructer  should  endeavor  to  render  them 
palpable  to  the  children,  by  examples  level  to  their  capacities, 
such  as  this  :  '  The  animal  that  you  see  is  four  feet  in  height, 
and  would  be  so  high,'  shewing  them  at  the  same  time  how 
high  four  feet  is. 

2.  Lessons  on  Things. 

We  have  patterns  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  with  their  barks, 
in  order  to  teach  children  to  distinguish  them  by  their  color, 
and  other  different  properties.  We  have  remnants  of  cloth, 
of  different  colors,  to  teach  them  how  to  distinguish  their  fine- 
ness of  texture,  and  shades  of  color.  We  have  a  collection  of 
stuffed  birds,  which  was  presented  tQ  our  establishment  by  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  For  some  time  past  we  have 
been  also  engaged  in  making  a  collection  of  such  minerals  as 
are  most  common  and  most  useful  in  the  aits.  Geometrical 
figures,  formed  of  wood,  have  also  been  provided,  in  order  to 
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accustom  the  children  to  regularity  aud  accuracy  of  sight.  In 
fine,  the  trees,  plants,  and  every  object  in  the  garden,  furnish  us 
with  subjects  for  interesting  and  instructive  conversation. 

Some  may  think  there  is  litde  use  in  giving  young  children 
the  knowledge  of  so  many  objects,  and  that  it  is  apt  to  confuse 
their  ideas  by  overcharging  their  memories.  But  we  think 
otherwise.  Indeed,  experience  amply  proves  to  us,  that  this 
method  of  teaching  is  higlily  useful.  1.  Because  we  thus  ex- 
tend the  limited  range  of  thought.  2.  In  learning  the  names 
of  objects,  they  acquire  at  the  same  time  just  ideas  of  their 
forms,  qualities,  and  relations,  as  they  are  placed  in  full  view 
before  them.  3.  They  are  forming  for  themselves  a  vocabu- 
lary (of  which  children  have  great  need),  in  a  manner  intuitive 
and  natural,  which  is  far  better  than,  the  method  of  teaching 
ivords  to  children  before  they  are  able  to  form  any  clear  or  ac- 
curate conceptions  of  the  things  the  words  signify. 

Teaching  by  sensible  objects,  or  things^  has  the  advantage 
of  exercising  at  once  the  senses  and  the  intellectual  faculties. 
It  commands  attention  ;  and,  in  discovering  the  uses  and  rela- 
tions of  things,  it  leads  them  to  reflect,  and  compare.  It  serves 
also  to  exercise  the  judgment.  It  gives  rise  to  a  great  number 
of  curious  and  interesting  questions  and  remarks. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

As  a  means  of  developement,  we  teach  a  little  aritlimetic. 
For  this  purpose  we  use  the  common  frame  containing  twelve 
rods,  placed  horizontally,  upon  which  little  balls  play  freely ; 
and  by  this  means  they  understand  the  combinations  of  num- 
bers naturally,  and  as  it  were  by  intuition.  On  each  side  of  the 
frame  is  a  narrow  black  board,  upon  which  may  be  written,  in 
figures,  the  number  of  balls  counted.  —  Exercises  in  numer- 
ation, by  counting  and  clapping  the  hands  in  measure  —  Re- 
citation of  fragments  of  the  multiplication  table  while  marching — 
Counting  the  pieces  of  wood,  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  principal  elementary  exercises  are  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion with  the  fingers,  in  numbers  of  from  one  to  ten.  Finally, 
we  exercise  their  minds  upon  the  simple  combinations  of  num- 
bers applied  to  objects  which  interest  them,  such  as  nuts  and 
marbles.* 


r  • 


Here  we  think  is  an  obvious  inversion  of  order.  The  numbering  of  sen- 
sible objects,  we  think,  should  be  practised  a  long  time  before  teacbinjjr  ab- 
stract numbers. 
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4.  DirnriTioN,  Avaltsis,  &c. 

Exercises  on  words  which  present  some  difficulty  b  pro- 
nunciation. —  Correction  of  vicious  or  defective  habits  of 
speech.  —  Definitions.  —  We  teach  the  children  to  conjugate 
verbs  which  apply  to  their  own  condition,  as,  yesterday  I  hat 
down ;  to-day  Int ;  to-morrow  I  shall  sit ;  IwUl  lisien^  fye. 
A  kind  of  grammatical  or  logical  analysis  of  phrases  b 
required,  of  which  the  children  seek  out  the  several  parts, 
wimout  using  any  scientific  terms.  For  example,  '  A  wise 
child  listens  to  the  instructions  of  his  father.'  Who  listens  to 
instruction  ?  What  is  that  a  wise  child  does  ?  Answer.  He  listens 
to  instruction.  What  instruction?  Answer.  That  of  his  father,  Ssc. 

5.  Reidiho. 

We  make  instruction  in  reading,  an  accessory  object  onlv,  — 
a  means  of  education.  One  method  which  we  adopt  is  to 
take  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  arrange  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  words.  Another  method  is  to  write  dis- 
tinctly upon  a  black  board,  the  words  which  represent  a  cer- 
tain uiing  which  is  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  children,  or  with 
which  they  are  famiharly  acquainted.  We  also  make  use  of 
pictures  adapted  to  the  dlfierent  reading-lessons.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  form  the  children  into  classes. 

6.  ExERcisKs  or  Memort. 

We  require  our  children  to  repeat,  every  day,  the  subject  of 
the  lessons  of  the  preceding  day.  The  hymns  are  learned  by 
singing  them.  When  we  wish  them  to  engrave  a  thing  on  their 
memories,  we  cause  them  to  repeat  it,  all  together,  with  a  kind 
of  rhythm  or  measme. 

7.  Writiho. 

This  is  only  employed  in  teaching  the  chHdren  to  know  and 
distinguish  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  tracing  them  upon 
sand.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  employment  to  them.  We 
also  fiimish  them  witli  blackboards  and  chalk,  as  a  means  of 
occupation  and  amusement,  allowing  them  to  trace  all  the  fig- 
ures they  can  see  or  think  of. 

8.  Amusements. 

FinaUy,  we  have  a  kmd  of  amusement,  which  serves  to  ex- 
ercise their  thmking  faculties.     It  is  the  use  of  little  bricks,  or 
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square  bits  of  wood,  of  different  sizes.  Square  or  driangular 
bits  of  colored  pasteboard  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  by 
teaching  the  chudren  to  arrange  them  in  a  symmetrical  man- 
ner. This  amusement  is  called  St  Helena.  Finally,  in  every- 
thing we  do  to  develope  the  intellectual  faculties,  we  take  great 
care  not  to  fatigue  the  children.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  know  how  to  adapt  our  instruction  to  the  infant  capacity.  It 
is  only  by  that  tact  and  experience,  which  is  acquired  in  teach- 
ing, by  those  who  love  children,  that  they  can  express  ideas  to 
diem  in  a  manner  sufficiently  simple.  It  will  be  found  that 
simplicity,  clearness,  and  conciseness,  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
instructions. 

Moral  Education. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  next  goes  on  to  state  his 
opinion,  that  the  native  propensity  of  children  to  evil  is  a  fact 
vmich  every  educator  must  discover  —  which  will  stimulate 
him  to  increased  effort  and  vigilance,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
prevent  his  being  discouraged  by  difficulties  and  failures,  for 
which  he  is  prepared.  He  believes  that  a  permanent  and  tho- 
rough change  of  heart  can  never  be  produced  by  education 
alone,  without  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
At  the  same  time  he  maintains  that  the  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation we  receive,  is  often  the  very  means  which  God  uses  to 
bring  us  back  to  himself.  Moral  education,  properly  under- 
stood, may  produce  lasting  e&cts.  The  educator  who  esti- 
mates it  properly,  well  knows  that  he  is  called  to  sow  upon  an 
uncultivated  soil ;  that  the  seed  cannot  be  expected  to  spring 
up  suddenly ;  but  that,  after  a  length  of  time,  these  instructions 
are  revived  in  the  mind,  and  thus  produce  the  most  salutary 
results.  We  have  seen  examples  of  lessons  which  bad  long 
lain  ibrgotten  to  the  mind,  returning  with  great  force,  imder 
circumstances  calculated  to  engrave  tibem  deejdy  on  the  memo- 
ry. Among  the  means  of  instruction,  example  is  regarded  as 
the  mast  efficacious.  It  is  principally  to  avoid  the  contagion 
of  bad  example,  and  submit  our  infants  to  the  influence  of  good 
nsodels,  that  our  school  is  established.  We  think  that  children 
educated  together  under  fixed  rules,  and  with  the  strietest 
watchfulness,  will  be  better  educated  than  if  taken  individually ; 
but  if  our  watchfulness  be  diminished,  and  cmly  a  single  bad  habit 
tolerated,  the  whole  number  of  children  will  be  immediately  in- 
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fected.  In  the  latter  case,  Infant  Schools  would  be  an  evil  rather 
than  a  ble^ing.  It  is  of  primary  importance,  therefore,  that 
elementary  education  be  judiciously  conducted  from  the  very 
first,  and  that  no  habits  be  tolerated  which  it  might  be  desira- 
ble to  eradicate  afterward.  To  this  end  we  should,  in  the  first 
formation  of  the  school,  act  upon  only  a  small  number  of  pu- 
pils. 

Moral  Developement, 

Under  the  head  of  moral  habits,  we  endeavor  to  form  in- 
fants,—  1.  To  order  —  2.  To  cleanliness  —  3.  To  attention 

—  4.  To  exactness  in  everything  —  5.  To  docility  and  obe- 
dience ;  to  a  filial  and  respectful  submission  —  6.  To  veracity 

—  7.  To  justice  —  8.  To  plain  and  decent  manners,  and 
above  all  to  frank  and  open  conduct. 

1.  Order. 

We  have  already  mentioned  our  general  arrangements  for 
local  order ;  it  only  remains  to  treat  of  our  internal  regulations 
in  the  order  of  the  exercises,  &tc. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  we  have  ceitain  fixed  laws,  with 
which  every  child  is  made  acquainted.  A  relative  order  is 
exacted  in  every  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  accustoming  the 
children  to  general  rules,  as  tliey  will  be  compelled  in  after  life 
to  submit  to  the  laws  of  society.  In  their  amusements,  they 
have  entire  liberty ;  but  in  tlie  exercises,  their  wishes  are  con- 
trolled. We  thus  endeavor  so  to  form  their  wiUs,  that  finally 
they  may  be  left  to  themselves  in  their  exercises. 

2.  Clkanlinkss. 

Physical  cleanliness  is  of  the  highest  importance.  We  en- 
deavor to  cultivate  taste  and  a  regard  to  cleanliness,  by  mak- 
mg  them  see  that  these  qualities  are  duly  appreciated.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  child  who  has  taste,  is  distinguished  for  his 
cleanliness,  which  we  endeavor  to  encourage  in  him  by  giving 
him  the  care  of  certain  things.  He  who  appears  most  carefid, 
is  allowed  to  collect  and  arrange  in  its  proper  position  every- 
thing which  he  sees  out  of  place.  Another  has  the  charge  of  • 
bruaiing  shoes,  assisting  in  putting  them  on,  iic.  In  this  way, 
habits  of  order  and  regularity  are  established  in  the  child  ;  and 
the  example  of  those  who  are  most  distinguished  In  this  respect, 
contributes  to  form  the  same  habits  in  those  around  them. 
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3.  Attention. 

In  order  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  children,  we  fimd  it  ne- 
cessary, in  the  first  place,  to  require  silence.  For  this  purpose 
we  use  signals  J — the  bell,  and  the  whistle.  If  a  child  has  a 
request  to  make,  he  raises  a  hand  or  thumb ;  and  presently 
makes  known  his  wishes.  An  affirmative  answer  is  given  by  a 
similar  sign.  Wc  also  excite  attention,  by  addressing  their 
senses  in  a  lively  and  interesting  manner  of  teaching,  and  by 
showing  them  sensible  objects.  Silence  is  exacted  in  certain 
exercises,  and  we  have  one  kind  of  exercise  which  we, call 
lessons  in  silence,  or  silent  lessons ;  to  which  the  children  at- 
tend with  pleasure,  and  in  which  they  sometimes  excel  to  an 
astonishing  degree  for  their  age. 

4.  Exactness. 

We  accustom  children  to  do  everything  with  accuracy  and 
precision ;  never  to  do  a  thing  by  halves ;  and  to  be  punctual 
and  exact  in  the  performance  of  their  promises  and  duties. 

5.  Docility  and  Obedience. 

Docility  in  our  pupils  is  cultivated  by  conversing  familiarly 
with  them  on  their  amusements ;  and  sometimes  giving  them 
advice ;  and  especially  by  doing  this  in  a  pleasant  and  friendly 
tone  of  voice.  We  ought  to  command  children  in  regard  to 
things  only  which  they  are  able  to  do.  By  avoiding  the  fre- 
quent use  of  a  commanding  tone,  whilst  we  invariably  exact 
obedience  to  an  order  when  given,  we  may  secure  great  influ- 
ence over  the  wills  of  children.  We  may  obtain  by  a  look^  or 
by  a  signj  what  it  would  be  often  difficult  to  obtain  by  any  other 
means.  Obstinacy  is  nearly  the  only  fault  for  which  we  con- 
fine a  child  to  the  cell  of  reflection.  We  think  it  desirable  to 
a?oid  giving  place  to  a  tendency  to  obstinacy,  for  fear  of 
strengthening  it  by  exercise ;  and  to  endeavor  to  repress  it, 
whenever  it  shews  itself  in  a  positive  manner.  In  short,  we 
repeat,  that  an  agreeable  manner  and  entire  self-control  go 
very  far  in  the  management  of  children.  If  the  educator  dis- 
idays  a  mind  free  from  irritation  or  partiality,  he  wiU  scarce- 
ly fail  of  securing  the  respect  of  his  pupils.  Children  have 
a  very  lively  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  natural  respect 
fiir  everything  which  appears  to  them  conformable  to  strict 
justice. 
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G.  Veracity. 

It  is  an  established  rule  with  us,  not  to  expose  the  veracity 
of  the  children,  in  cases  whare  it  would  be  for  their  self-inter- 
est to  dissemble.  The  instructer  does  not  require  them  to  con- 
fess a  fault  which  he  has  seen  committed,  for  this  would  present 
a  strong  temptation  to*  falsehood.  By  being  watchful  on  this 
point,  and  by  paying  no  attention  to  tales,  we  shall  spsare  the 
child  many  exposures  of  his  feeble  virtue.  He  ought  to  know 
that  if  he  conceals  the  truth,  and  excuses  himself,  punishment 
will  infallibly  take  place  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  owns 
his  fieuilt,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  forgiven.  We  ought  to  make 
it  our  aim'to  induce  the  child  to  teU  the  truthj  rather  than  pre- 
vent him  from  lying.  We  should  even  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
the  word  lying ;  and  we  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  child 
never  to  hear  it  pronounced. 


Art.  IV.  —  Intuitive  Instruction.  —  No.  HI. 

In  the  preceding  lesson,  the  pupil  was  made  fiuniliar  with 
the  schoolroom  as  an  object  of  the  senses  —  The  mind  is  natu- 
rally led  to  the  school  for  whose  reception  it  is  intended,  and  to 
a  course  of  intellectual  observation,  which  may  be  conducted 
in  the  foUowing  order. 

1.  Design  of  schools,  teacher,  scholars,  school-fellows— -3. 
Snumeratioo  of  the  apparatus  or  means  of  learning  in  the  school, 
with  the  ardcles  necessary  for  the  scholars  —  3.  Seeing,  bear^ 
ing,  speaking  ;  the  principal  means  by  which  mankind  acquire 
knowledge.  Importance  of  speech  to  social  life— 4.  Proper 
conduct  of  the  scholar,  with  respect  to  acquiring  knowledge ; 
towards  bis  teacher ;  towards  his  schoolfellows. 

Outline  of  the  Lessons. 

1  •  The  principal  reasons  why  children  go  to  school  are  easily 
understood.  It  is  even  expressed  in  the  names,  teacher  and 
tcholar.  The  teacher,  instructer,  or  master  teaches  ;  the  schd- 
ars  ham.  Charles  is  the  scholar  of  the  teacher ;  Adolphus  is 
liis  schoolfellow ;  for  Charles  and  Adolphus  learn  together  in 
the  same  school. 
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2.  A  part  of  the  af^aratus  of  learning  consists  in  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room,  which  has  been  already  enumerated  ;  but  it 
should  be  mentioned  again  here,  in  reference  to  the  means  of 
teaching.  There  are  two  kinds  of  apparatus  for  learning ;  the 
common,  belonging  to  the  school,  and  the  individual^  belonging 
to  the  particular  scholar. 

Use  of  the  articles.  Upon  the  black  board,  or  wall  slate, 
we  can  write,  draw,  &c.,  and  afterwards  we  can  rub  it  out  with 
the  sponge.  The  teacher  shows  the  reading  table,  which  con- 
sists of  large  letters,  that  can  be  hung  upon  the  wall.  From 
the  reading  table  we  are  taught  to  read.  Thus  all  the  appara- 
tus is  described.  We  use  pencils  and  pens  for  writing.  We 
read  in  books.  The  principal  parts  of  a  book  are  the  binding, 
leaves,  lines,  and  letters.  Paper  is  used  for  writing.  Color  of 
paper. 

3.  The  progress  thus  far  is  easy.  The  teacher  now  directs 
some  of  the  children  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  stop  their  ears,  for 
a  short  time ;  and  asks  whether  all  the  apparatus  which  Uiey 
have  been  examining,  would  be  of  any  use  witliout  tlie  help  of 
their  eyes  and  ears.  They  readily  perceive  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  them  to  learn  anything  in  school,  without  the  use 
of  eyes  and  ears,  as  well  as  without  hands  for  writing,  and  with- 
out speech  for  communicating  ideas. 

We  dwell  particularly  on  the  use  of  speech,  in  order  to  in- 
terest children  in  the  dry  process  of  teaching  reading.  The 
following  is  a  specimen. 

*  Children,  you  have  probably  seen  some  men,  and  some 
children,  who  could  not  speak.  You  felt  very  sorry  for  them, 
and  were  grieved  at  their  misfortune ;  you  pitied  them.  Why 
did  you  pity  them  ?  It  is  because  speech  would  be  of  great 
service  to  them  ;  and  you  feel  as  if  you  could  hardly  do  any- 
thmg  if  you  could  not  talk.  If  you  wish  your  parents  to  give 
you  an  apple  or  a  pear,  what  do  you  do  to  obtain  it  ?  You 
speak  and  ask  for  it.  If  you  could  not  talk,  what  would  you 
do  ?  You  have  heard  or  seen  something  that  pleased  you,  and 
you  would  be  glad  to  tell  it  to  your  brother,  sister,  or  scliool- 
fellow ;  if  you  could  not  speak,  how  could  you  tell  them  ? 
Only  think  how  much  pleasure  you  take  in  talking,  in  hearing 
others  speak,  and  in  telling  your  thoughts  to  each  otlier.  What 
part  of  your  body  do  you  use  in  speaking.'  Here  the  teacher 
calls  their  attention  to  his  mouth,  and  articulates  single  words 
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to  shew  the  use  of  the  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  &c.,  with  a  view  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  principal  organs  of  speech. 

^  Now,  children,  those  people  who  cannot  speak,  either  have 
defects  in  some  of  these  organs,  or,  what  is  more  common, 
they  have  some  difficulty  in  their  ears,  so  that  they  cannot 
hear,  and  learn  words,  and  their  meaning.  There  are  per- 
sons who  can  speak,  and  yet  we  have  to  ask  them  to  repeat 
their  words  two  or  three  times,  before  we  can  understand 
them.  What  is  the  matter  ?  They  do  not  speak  clearly  and 
plainly.  But  why  not?  Because  they  were  never  taught, 
or  never  attended  to  instruction.  You  are  sent  to  school  to 
learn  to  speak  clearly  and  intelligibly. 

*  Besides,  there  are  people  who  can  speak  plainly  and  readily, 
and  are  yet  often  so  placed,  that  their  speech  is  of  no  use,  in 
making  those  whom  they  wish  to  converse  witii  understand 
them.  You  will  easily  see  what  I  mean.  Suppose  you  should 
wish  to  talk  to  your  mother.  You  cannot  do  it ;  but  why  ?  If 
those  who  love  one  another,  and  wish  to  converse  together  are 
a  great  way  apart,  what  can  they  do  to  understand  each  others* 
thoughts  ?  They  can  write  what  they  think.  They  can  put 
the  signs  of  their  thoughts  on  paper.  Do  you  know  what  these 
signs  are  called  ?  It  is  necessary  for  the  person  who  writes, 
and  the  one  who  receives  the  writing,  to  understand  the  signs. 

*  Here,  in  tliis  book,  on  this  page,  is  a  pretty  story  that  would 
please  you.  Read  it.  But,  you  will  say,  I  cannot  read ;  you 
must  read  it  for  me.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  learn  to  read  for 
jrourself ;  for  often  you  cannot  have  any  one  to  read  for  you,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  trouble  to  have  to  look  up  somebody,  every 
time  a  word  is  to  be  read.  Indeed,  it  is  so  difficult,  that  no 
one  can  know  much,  who  cannot  read.  You  come  to  school, 
to  learn  to  read,  —  so  that  you  can  understand  what  is  in  good 
books,  and  what  your  distant  friends  say  to  you  in  writing.  Re- 
peat after  me — In  school  we  learn  to  speak — In  school  we 
learn  to  read  —  In  school  we  learn  to  write.  We  have  ateady 
begun  to  write ;  to-morrow  we  will  begin  to  learn  reading.' 

4.  In  this  manner,  the  obligations  and  duties  of  scholars  are 
developed.  The  teacher  can  here,  if  he  pleases,  establish  his 
course  of  school  regulations,  which  he  will  afterwards  introduce 
in  form,  as  school  laws.  *  Children !  you  have  come  to  school 
to  learn  things,  which  will  be  necessary  to  you  through  your 
whole  lives.  I  am  your  teacher  —  I  desire  your  good  —  and 
I  wish  to  have  you   learn  much  that  is  good.     What  do  you 
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believe  that  I  desire  of  you  ?  I  love  you  ;  what  ought  I  to 
expect  from  you?  RepeW  distinctly  after  me  —  Children 
should  love  their  teacher.  Why  should  they  love  him  ?  Be- 
cause he  loves  them  —  because  he  desires  tlieir  good.  You 
do  not  always  know  of  yourselves,  what  is  for  your  good,-  and 
what  is  useful ;  I  must  teach  it  to  you.  I  cannot  do  this,  un- 
less you  are  obedient.  What  must  I  therefore  desire  of  you  ? 
Repeat  after  me  —  Children  must  obey  their  teacher.  You 
come  here  to  learn,  not  to  play.  1  will  try  to  make  your  learn- 
ing as  pleasant  as  possible.  But  you  must  try,  too,  if  you  ex- 
pect to  learn  anything.  If  you  are  not  constantly  diligent,  and 
do  not  attend  to  the  subjects  iliat  I  propose  to  you,  you  can 
learn  but  very  litde.  What  do  I  expect  of  you  ?  I  wDl  tell 
you,  and  you  may  repeat  it  after  me.' 

The  instructer  then  states  their  principal  duties  in  short  sen- 
tences as  before,  which  are  repeated  by  the  whole  class  togeth- 
er. Many  valuable  ideas  are  thus  acquired  and  impressed  on 
the  mind  and  memory  by  this  exercise  of  repeating  together 
short  sentences,  and  wise  sayings.  For  example ; — Obey  your 
teachers,  and  follow  them,  for  they  watch  over  your  souls  — 
Children  should  be  attentive  —  they  should  be  orderly  and 
pleasant  —  they  should  come  to  school  m  season  —  they  should 
not  willingly  stay  away  from  school  —  they  should  be  good- 
humored,  kind,  and  obliging  to  one  another,  S^c.  In  this  way 
they  will  learn  why  a  particular  course  of  conduct  is  required 
of  diem. 

Presuming  that  they  have  already  been  taught  something  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  Christ  at  home,  reference  to  him  and  his 
love  will  be  very  useful  to  excite  them  to  good  conduct.  Short 
hymns,  or  sentences  in  verse,  should  be  recited  by  the  teacher, 
and  repeated  by  the  scholars  —  adapted  to  the  capacities  of 
children  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cultivate  their  minds  and  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  speech. 
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Art.^V.  —  Rensselaer  School,  at  Thoy,  New  York. 

We  have  received  from  our  correspondent  a  pamphlet,  which  enables  vu 
to  give  the  account  we  have  promised  of  the  Rensselaer  School  of  Troy. 

The  founder  and  patron  of  this  instituticm  is  the  Honorable 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  It  was  opened  in  January,  1825, 
under  the  care  of  a  president  and  two  professors. 

The  object  of  this  school,  as  stated  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  by  the  founder,  '  is  to  qualify  teachers  for  mstructing 
youtli  in  villages  and  in  common  school  districts,  belon]Ei;ing  to 
the  class  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  by  lectures  or  otherwise, 
in  tlie  application  of  the  most  important  principles  of  experi- 
mental chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  prac- 
tical mathematics,  to  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  the  arts, 
and  manufactures ; '  thus  giving  instruction  ^  in  the  application 
of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life.' 

The  institution  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  sustained  by  Mr 
Van  Rensselaer,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  $20,000.  The 
fees  from  the  students  have  afforded  but  little  aid ;  not  enough, 
indeed,  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  materials  employ- 
ed in  experiments,  and  the  snhry  of  assistants.  The  institution 
is  furnished  by  tlie  founder  with  a  scientific  library,  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  instruments  for  teaching  land-sur- 
veying, and  other  branches  of  practical  mathematics,  which  are 
useful  to  the  agriculturist,  tlie  machinist,  and  to  other  artists. 
Separate  and  convenient  roon)s  are  also  provided  for  instruc- 
tion in  natural  philosophy,  natural  histoiy,  the  common  opera- 
lions  in  chemistry;  and  a  room  for  tlie  analysis  of  soils, 
manures,  minerals,  and  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

The  following  extract  presents  what  are  deemed  the  charac- 
teristics of  tlic  school. 

*  I.  The  most  distinctivo  character  in  the  plan  of  the  school,  consists  in 
g'iv'incr  the  pupil  thi^  place  of  foacher,  iti  all  his*  exorciies.  From  schools,  or 
colleijes,  where  the  iiiirlior  branchi'.s  are  tautrht,  to  the  common  villafe 
schools,  the  teacher  always  ininrovos  hiviarff  more  than  he  does  Ynsjntpus. 
Beinjor  under  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  his  own  resources,  and  of 
makinor  every  subject  his  own,  he  lieconios  an  adept,  as  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty. Taking  advantage  of  this  principle,  the  students  of  Rensselaer  school 
learn ^  by  ffiving  experimental  and  demonstrative  lectures. 

*  2.  In  every  branch  of  learning,  the  pupil  begins  with  its  practical  appli- 
cation, and  is  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  elementary  principles  from  time 
to  time,  as  his  progress  requires       Alter  visiting  a  bleaching  factory,  he 
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retains  to  the  laboratory  and  prodaces  cblorine  gas,  and  experiments  upon 

it,  until  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  elementary  principles  appertaining  to 
that  curious  substance.  After  seeing  tlie  process  of  tanning,  he  entets  the 
laboratory  with  most  anient  zeal  for  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  tanner's  operations  depend ;  and  ^eneralljr,  by  this  meUiod,  a 
strong  desire  to  study  an  elementary  principle  is  excited,  by  brinpng  his 
labours  to  a  point  where  he  perceives  the  necessity  of  it,  ana  its  direct  ap- 
plication to  a  useful  purpose.  * 

*  3.  Corporeal  exercise  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  health  of  students,  bat 
for  qualifying  them  for  the  businesf  of  life.  When  such  exercises  are 
chosen  by  students,  they  are  not  always  judiciously  selected.  Such  exer- 
cises as  running,  jumping,  climbing,  scufBing,  and  the  like,  are  calculated  -^ 
to  detract  from  that  dignity  of  deportment  and  carriole,  which  becomes  a 
man  of  science.  Therefore  a  system  of  exercises  is  adopted  at  this  school, 
which,  while  it  improves  the  health,  also  improves  the  mind,  and  excludes  ^ 
those  vulgarisms,  which  are  too  often  habitual  among  students.  43ucli  ex- 
ercises as  land-surveying,  general  engineering,  collecting  and  preserving 
specimens  in  botany,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  examining  workshops  and 
factories,  watching  the  progress  of  agricultural  operations,  making  experi- 
ments upon  nutritious  matters  proper  for  vegetables,  &c.j  are  made  the 
duties  of  students  as  afternoon  amusements.' 

The  soundness  of  these  great  principles  will  be  generally 
conceded  ;  and  there  can  be .  no  doubt  that  their  application 
will  render  the  progress  of  the  mind  more  rapid,  and  more 
agreeable,  and  more  thorough.  It  is  witli  some  surprise  that 
we  find  the  first  principle  claimed,  elsewhere,  as  original  and 
peculiar.  We  do  not  wish  to  detract  fi'om  tlie  merit  of  its  ap- 
plication in  a  particular  institution.  But  it  is  as  old  as  the 
adage, 

*  Teaching  we  learn  and  giving  we  retain.' 

It  was  inculcated  and  practised  in  the  school  of  our  childhood. 
It  was  urged  as  a  prominent  argument  for  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction.  We  found  the  same  plan  in  operation  before  the 
establishment  of  this  institution,  in  the  school  of  Prof.  Pillans  \ 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  others  abroad;  and  the  late  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  observes,  that  it  was  employed  by  Pro- 
fessor Jardine,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  nearly  half  a 
century  since. 

The  progress  from  practice  to  theory,  from  facts  to  princi- 
ples, is  the  very  course  prescribed  by  the  true  spirit  of  the 
inductive  system,  and  the  best  means  of  exciting  that  interest 

*  This  scheme  of  first  awakening  and  then  gratifying  curiosity,  is  adopt- 
ed in  all  branches.  In  learning  land-surveying,  the  student  should  oe 
first  taken  into  the  field,  and  then  shown  how  to  use  the  compass  and  the 
chain,  and  then  to  plat  his  survey  and  measure  the  superficial  areas.  The 
mathematical  rules  should  be  explained  to  him  from  time  to  time,  as  his 
own  progressive  operations  demand.  When  thus  made  familiar  with  the 
objects  of  his  study,  he  will  pursue  it  with  a  zeal  bordering  on  enthusiasm. 
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in  study,  which  is  a  more  efiectual  stimulus  than  hope  or  fear, 
and  whose  influence  is  so  fully  established  in  the  institutions  of 
Fellenberg.  The  combination  of  corporeal  exercise,  will  give 
additional  vigor  both  to  body  and  mind.  We  regret,  however, 
to  see  any  countenance  given  to  that  ridiculous  prejudice  or 
vanity  which  regards  running,  jumping,  &£c.  as  derogatory  to 
the  '  dignity  of  a  man  of  science,'  and  to  find  the  effort  made, 
to  present  the  free  exercise  of  the  limbs  as  degrading,  by  asso- 
ciating it  with  scuffling.  This  prejudice  is  gradually  wearing 
away,  and  we  hope  so  liberal  an  institution  will  not  aid  in  per- 
petuating it.  We  hope  the  pupils  of  the  Rensselaer  school 
will  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  to 
be  satisfied  that  their  limbs  and  muscles  were  made  for  action  ; 
and  that  the  very  feeling  of  vivacity  which  pervades  and  ani- 
mates them  in  the  period  of  youth,  is  the  indication  that  the 
free  and  rapid  motions  to  which  they  are  impelled,  are  among 
the  best  means  of  securing  their  complete  and  healthy  develop- 
ment, and  rendering  them  capable  ol  long  continued  and  vigor- 
ous action.  Indeed  we  cannot  but  suggest  the  addition  of  a 
popular  course  of  anatomy  and  physiology  to  the  list  of  studies, 
as  highly  desirable ;  and  as  one  of  the  most  important  applica- 
tions of  science  to  practical  life,  both  in  reference  to  animals 
and  men. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  exercises  in  this  institution. 

The  vear  is  divided  into  17  sub-terms  of  tliree  weeks  each ;  leaWim^  one 
interval  week  at  the  end  of  July.  These  sub- terms  are  numbered  from  the 
third  Wednesday  in  November. 

Students  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  sub-term,  and  are  divided  into 
■mall  classes  or  sections ;  every  section  of  students  completes  a  subject,  or 
a  definite  division  of  a  subject,  every-  sub-term ;  and  enters  u]x>n  a  new  one 
every  succeeding  sub- term.  By  this  method  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
a  student  to  review,  by  attending  the  exercises  of  every  section,  which  fol- 
lows his  own,  as  a  spectator ;  and  he  is  not  encumberea  with  more  than  one 
subject  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  Winter  Lecturing  Term,  which  begins  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  November,  and  contains  four  sub-terms,  the  students  lecture  by  sec- 
tions, each  fifteen  times  in  each  sub-term,  on  the  following  subjects : — Men- 
tal philosophy,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  national  policy,  etymology,  rhetoric, 
physical  geograpTiy  deduced  from  geology,  and  civil  geograpny  deduced 
nrorn  history.  The  sections  commence  witn  different  subjects,  and  they 
change  lecture  rooms  and  subjects  every  sub-term,  until  the  whole  circle  of 
subjects  is  completed  by  every  section.  Those  elementary  principles  of 
mathematics  which  dre  essential  in  practical  mensuration,  surveying,  and 
engineering,  are  attended  to  from  time  to  time,  in  the  afternoon. 

During  we  Winter  Reading  Term,  or  fifth  sub-term,  bejginning  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  students  read  in  the  readingroom  or  visit  their  friends. 

During  the  Spring  Experimental  Term,  be^ning  in  March,  and  con- 
taining four  sub-terms,  students  lecture  by  sections,  as  in  the  winter  term. 
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on  nitnral  philosophy,  geology,  minenlo^,hoUny,  soology,  and  chemistfy ; 
illustrating  eyery  lecture  with  experiments  or  specimens,  and  making  re- 
ferences  to  their  application  to  agriculture,  to  the  arts,  and  to  other  useful 
purposes.  Lalid-surveying  and  engineering  are  attendee!  to  practically,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  afternoon ;  and  also  the  examination  of  farms  and 
gardens. 

During  the  Travelling  TER^beginning  the  last  of  June,  and  contain- 
ing two  sub-terms,  the  students  flvel  to  collect  specimens  for  their  own 
Qse,  and  to  improve  themselves  iu  practical  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
zoology,  and  engineering.  * 

Durmg  the  Reading  Week,  in  the  last  of  July,  the  students  read  in  the 
reading  room,  arrange  their  specimens,  or  visit  their  fHends. 

In  the  Fall  Experimental  Term,  which  begins  in  the*  early  part  of 
August,  and  contains  four  sub-terms,  the  students  lecture  by  sections,  as  in 
the  winter  term,  on  chemistry,  ^eolo^y,  botany,  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy. Land-surveyins  and  engineering  are  attended  to  practically  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  afternoon ;  also  the  examination  of  factories. 

CoMME.vcEMENT  is  held  ou  the  last  day  of  tliis  term. 

During  the  Fall  Reading  Term,  beginninj^  the  last  of  October,  the 
students  read  in  the  reading  rooin,  or  visit  their  mends. 

The  Charges  are  as  follows  —  For  tuition,  each  sub-term,  $2  G2i|  —  Lec- 
turing exercises,  each  sub-term,  $1 —  Chemical  exercises  (which  are  con- 
fined to  the  9th  and  10th  sub-terms),  ^  6  each  sub-term.  In  addition  to 
tbis^  those  who  make  the  Erie  tour^  which  extends  to  Niagara  Falls,  pay  an 
additional  fee  of  (|^.  The  substitution  Umr^  as  it  is  called,  is  (|  15.  The 
CJonnecuicut  river  and  Helderberg /mtr5  alone,  are  ^8.  Students  may  de- 
cide, by  majority,  whether  to  pay  the  above  fees,  or  pay  their  own  expenses. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  travelling  expenses  of  one  teacher  will  be  included. 

Board  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  which  is  best  adapted  to  health,  and  in  the 
institution,  is  charged  at  $2. 

During  the  last  year,  a  separate  building  was  erected  for  a 
Junior  branch  of  Uie  institution,  to  include  those  who  are  too 
you%|  to  take  a  part  with  pupils  of  maturer  years.  They 
are  to  be  charged  with  the  common  tuition  fee  of  jj^2  62  1-2  a 
sub-term.  When  they  become  qualified  to  give  experimental 
and  demonstrative  lectures,  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Senior  department. 

Those  students  who  go  through  the  whole  course  of  studiesr 
and  exercises  prescribed  at  this  institution,  are  honored  with 
what  is  called  the  Rensselaer  degree.     A  dipbma  thus  con- 

*  This  is  a  season  of  great  interest.  The  principal  tour  is  from  the  school  to 
the  Kighteen-Mile  Creek,  on  Lake  Erie,  west  of  Buffalo,  and  to  Ithica,  Os- 
weffo,  and  Niagara.  As  a  substitute  for  this  tour,  when  the  circumstances 
of  tne  students  do  not  admit  of  the  expense,  three  shorter  excursions  are 
made ;  one  from  the  school  to  Connecticut  river ;  another  from  the  school 
to  the  Helderberg ;  and  another  from  the  school  to  Carbondale,  Penn.,  and 
the  south  shore  of  Amboy  bay,  N.  J.  They  are  even  sometimes  permitted 
to  omit  all  but  the  Connecticut  river  and  Helderberg  tours ;  but  it  is  not 
without  extreme  reluctance,  that  the  President  excuses  a  student  from  the 
whole  of  a  series  of  exercises  so  fruitful  of  practical  and  experimental 
knowledge,  in  natural  science. 
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ferred,  constitutes  the  graduate  a  perpetual  member  of  the  ReDS- 
selaer  schoo],  and  entitles  him  to  the  privilege  of  attending 
lectures  and  the  reading  room  gratuitously,  until  he  shall  resign, 
or  be  expelled  for  immoral  or  dishonorable  conduct.  He  is 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  tlie  trustees,  at  least 
once  in  three  years.  # 

The  whole  number  who  have  graduated  at  this  school  is  48. 
Of  these,  25  are  Lecturers,  2  Engineers,  and  the  remainder 
are  devoted  to  various  occupations.  Of  the  non-graduates,  76 
in  number,  there  are  26  Lecturers,  3  Engineers,  and  the  rest  in 
other  employments. 

,  In  further  commendation  of  the  institution,  it  is  stated  by  the 
professors  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  tliat  its  pupils  are  now  ap- 
plying its  principles,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  that  the 
school  does  not  furnish  competent  instructers,  sufficient  for  one 
half  of  the  respectable  calls  received. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  tlie  account  we  have  given,  that 
the  main  object  of  this  school  is  one  of  die  highest  importance 
—  the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  ofJife^^ 
and  the  formation  of  teachers,  who  shall  diffuse  knowledge  of 
this  kind.  It  is  a  branch  of  that  great  system  of  means  of 
education,  comprising  Schools  of  die  Arts  and  Lyceums,  Insti- 
tutes, &W5.,  which  is  spreading  rapidly  over  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. We  rejoice  at  the  munificence  which  sustains  it ;  and  we 
would  present  it  as  an  example,  to  those  who  have  not  learned 
the  happiness  derived  from  such  modes  of  employing  w#ldth. 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  others  are  springing  up  of  the  same 
kind.  In  confining  itself,  however,  chiefly  to  the  higher  branch- 
es of  natural  science,  it  still  leaves  to  be  supplied,  the  urgent 
want  which  we  have  formerly  presented,  not  of  one  seminary^ 
but  of  many,  on  the  plan  described  in  our  last  number,  intend- 
ed to  prepare  teachers  in  the  very  elements  of  knowledge,  to 
give  the  first  lesson  to  the  infant,  and  to  lead  on  the  child  in 
the  indispensable  branches  of  instruclidn  by  a  course  at  once 
simple,  natural,  and  effectual,  and  promoting  alike  the  im- 

1)rovement  of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  Cannot  a  Van  Rensse- 
aer  be  found,  who  will  adopt  the  same  noble  principle  of  libei^ 
ality,  and  establish  an  institution  on  a  similar  basis  for  this  great 
and  important  purpose,  in  every  State  in  the  Union  ?  We  are 
gratified  to  find  that  a  school  of  this  kind  is  already  organised 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Hall,  whose  qual- 
ificadons  are  so  well  attested  by  his  excellent  lectures ;  and  we 
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look  for  the  happiest  results.  We  are  glad  to  see,  also,  that 
other  institutions  are  adopting  this  as  a  part  of  their  object. 
But  we  are  still  persuaded  that  until  tliere  are  many  institutions 
whose  single  object  is  to  educate  teachers,  we  shall  have  few 
that  are  competent^  and  almost  none  that  are  completely  quaH- 
fiedj  for  the  arduous,  the  unportant  station  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. 


Art.  VI.  —  Composition  in  Schools. 

Prepircd  fur  the  Aonali  of  Educatiou. 

We  are  Ratified  that  we  can  present,  in  the  following  article,  the  in- 
dependent tei»tinir>ny  of  one  experienced  in  instruction  and  distinguished 
for  success,  in  confirmation  of  the  principles  advanced  in  several  articles 
on  the  subject  of  Reading  Lessons  and  composition,  and  in  the  extracts  on 
Intuitive  mstruction,  in  former  numbers.  We  earnestly  recommend  them 
to  the  attention  of  parents  as  well  as  teachers,  who  may  thus  do  much,  at 
leisure  moments f  In  developing  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  teaching 
them  in  the  most  simple  mode,  the  art  of  expressing  their  ideas  in  writing. 

Among  the  branches  of  study,  in  a  proper  course  of  educa- 
tion. Composition  ranks  high  in  importance.  By  Composition  is 
meant,  combining  and  arranging  our  ideas,  clothing  them  in  lan- 
guage, and  expressing  them  by  writing.  It  may  answer  more 
Eurposes  than  almost  any  other  study.  Geography,  natural 
istory,  and  astronomy,  make  us  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
nature  ;  history  gives  us  an  acquaintance  with  mankind  ;  mathe- 
matics disciplines  the  attention  and  cultivates  the  reasonmg 
powers;  grammar  and  rhetoric  improve  our  language.;  natural 
philosophy  reveals  the  laws  by  which  matter  is  governed  ;  and 
intellectual  philosophy  unfolds  to  our  view  the  human  mind. 
All  of  these  are  embraced  more  or  less  in  Composition. 

Composition  seems  to  be  to  the  mind,  what  the  power  of  di- 
gestion is  to  the  body.  It  prepares  the  intellectual  food  to  sup- 
ply and  nourish  the  various  secretions  of  the  mind.  This  food 
18  incorporated  with  the  intellectual  system,  and  becomes  a  part 
of  itself.  The  intellectual  economy  has  been  as  little  under- 
stood as  the  animal,  from  the  ignorance  of  botli  of  which, 
great  evils  have  arisen.  Inattention  to  this  economy  does  not 
destroy  the  mind,  but  it  retards  its  growth,  and  greatly  dimin- 
ishes its  happiness. 

THIRD  SERIES. VOL.  I.    NO.  VII.  40 
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It  is  probably  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  law§,  which  govern 
the  human  mind,  that  composition  has  been  so  much  neglected 
and  abused  by  teachers,  and,  consequently,  dreaded  and  ab' 
horred  by  scholars.  Many  scholars  and  even  teachers  do 
not  seem  to  understand  tliat  Composition  is  only  writing  in- 
stead of  speaking  our  thoughts.  Indeed  they  seem  almost  to 
forget,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  thoughts  at  all ;  for  subjects 
are  not  unfrequently  selected,  upon  which  neither  teacher  nor 
scholar  has  scarcely  a  single  idea  —  subjects  which  would  puz- 
zle the  brain  of  a  metaphysician  ;  such  as  Education,  Memory, 
Judgment,  Virtue,  Benevolence,  Temperance,  Charity,  Im- 
provement of  Time,  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Decision  of 
Character,  &£c.  &tc. 

This  practice  is  probably  the  parent  of  the  notion,  that  Com- 
position is  a  kind  of  mystery ;  that  it  is  above  the  capacity  of 
all  except  a  few  favored  ones,  who  perhaps  possess  some  magi- 
cal skill.  Some  imagine,  that  in  order  to  write  Composition^ 
they  must  take  a  subject  that  no  one  ever  tliought  or  heard  of; 
that  they  must  express  ideas  that  never  entered  another's  mind ; 
that  they  must,  if  possible,  use  a  different  dialect,  or  it  cannot 
be  their  own.  Those  of  this  class,  who  possess  a  good  share 
of  perseverance,  have  endeavored  to  write  according  to  their 
best  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  result  has  been,  that 
their  compositions  are  made  up  of  a  few  disconnected  sentences, 
and  nearly  as  destitute  of  sentiment  as  of  connexion.  Some, 
less  ingenuous,  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  practice  pla- 
giarism, rather  than  be  delinquent.  Others  have  abandoned 
themselves  to  indolence,  or  have  wasted  all  their  mental  ener- 
gies in  fruidess  anxiety,  and  have  entirely  failed.  Thousands, 
according  to  their  own  undisputed  testimony,  have  uniformly 
begged  a  release  from  tlie  task,  and  if  not  regularly  excused 
by  dieir  teacher,  have  unjustifiably  taken  the  liberty  to  excuse 
themselves.  Some  have  pleaded  the  ground  of  incapacity — 
a  ground,  which  tliey  would  be  reluctant  to  admit  under  other 
circumstances. 

How  many  hours  and  days  of  anxiety  and  unhappiness  has 
the  course  of  Composition  pursued  in  our  schools  occasioned ! 
How  often  have  Composition  days  been  anticipated  with  sighs 
and  tears ;  as  days  of  Egyptian  darkness,  and  in  an  intellectual 
sense,  spent  like  those  memorable  days,  not  one  moving  from 
his  place,  the  mind  remaining  stationary,  as  it  regards  im- 
provement^  and  surrounded  with  darkness,  which  isfdt. 
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The  evil  consequences  resulting  from  such  a  system  of  Com- 
position, are  beginning  to  be  perceived  and  deprecated ;  and 
It  is  hoped  that  tliis  vestige  of  the  dark  ages  is  giving  place  to 
reason  and  common  sense.  The  dense  night-fogs  of  supersti- 
tion are  beginning  to  disperse,  and  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day 
is  visible  in  our  intellectual  horizon.  Composition  is  beginning 
to  be  taught  on  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  as  every 
science  should  be,  if  improvement  is  desired  and  expected. 
Instead  of  having  a  subject  given,  and  no  time  allotted  for 
writing,  or  only  half  a  day,  in  which  the  scholar  is  secluded 
from  that  intercourse  with  other  minds  which  might  elicit 
some  ideas.  Composition  is  made  an  every-day  study,  and 
receives  regular  attention  from  the  teacher,  as  much  as  any 
other  exercise.  Subjects  are  selected,  with  which  the  scholars 
are  familiar,  and  about  which  they  can  converse.  This  fur- 
nishes them  with  a  fund  of  ideas,  which  they  do  not  find 
difficult  to  clothe  in  language.  The  grand  difficulty  ir»  writing 
composition,  has  been  and  still  is,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  des^ 
tiiution  of  ideas.  The  universal  complaint  is,  '  1  cannot  think 
of  anything  in  the  world  to  write.'  But  furnish  them  with 
subjects,  with  which  they  are  familiarly  acquainted,  and  the 
ground  for  this  complaint  is  removed.  If  they  can  converse 
about  the  subject,  they  will  learn  to  write  their  conversation, 
which  is  in  fact  Composition.  Making  Composition  an  every- 
day study,  the  teacher  devoting  some  time  regularly  to  the  ex- 
ercise, having  the  scholars  read  their  productions  before  the 
class,  and  conversing  on  the  subject  for  the  next  lesson,  are 
circumstances  which  conspire  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  minds 
of  the  scholars,  which  is  very  essential.  Interest  is  tlie  main- 
spring in  Composition. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  COMPOSITION. 

The  following  plan  for  teaching  Composition  has  been  prac- 
tised with  success.  The  exercises  are  both  amusing  and  im- 
proving. They  are  designed  for  those,  who  are  commencing 
Composition ;  but  they  are  also  profitable  for  those  who  are  con- 
siderably advanced. 

In  the  first  exercises,  the  teacher  presents  some  object  to  the 
class,  possessing  a  definite  quality.  Presenting  this  to  some 
one  of  the  senses,  recalls  other  objects  possessing  a  similar 
quality,  upon  the  principle  of  association.     This  quality  should 
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be  addressed  to  the  sense  of  sight,  as  objects  presented  to  that 
sense,  attract  the  attention  more  than  diose  presented  to  the 
other  senses.  The  object  at  first  presented,  has  but  one  qual- 
ity suited  to  attract  much  notice,  as  color ;  for  the  taste  and 
smell,  if  prominent,  would  so  engross  tlie  attention,  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  render  the  ideas  vague  and  indefinite.  Two 
or  three  objects  possessbg  a  similar  quality,  are  presented  in 
succession,  that  the  attention  of  the  class  may  not  be  diverted 
to  the  object,  instead  of  the  quaUty.  The  quality  should  be  very 
familiar,  and  there  should  be  a  variety  of  objects  possessing 
the  same  quality. 

The  teacher  presents  a  dandelion  to  the  class,  and  says,  This 
dandelion  is  yellow,  you  may  all  look  at  it  carefully,  and  see 
just  how  it  looks.  It  has  a  very  beautiful  color.  There  is  a 
piece  of  calico ;  thai  is  of  the  same  color.  Here  is  an  orange, 
and  this  is  yellow  too.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else,  that  is 
yellow  i  As  soon  as  you  can  think  of  something  that  is  yeUow, 
you  may  raise  your  hands.  Very  soon  all,  or  nearly  all  the 
hands  are  raised. 

What  do  you  think  of  that  is  yellow,  Eliza  ? 

The  ribbon  on  mamma's  bonnet  is  yellow. 

What  do  you  tliink  of,  Susan  ? 

Tlie  sunflower  is  yellow. 

Will  you  tells  us  what  you  thought  of,  Mary  ? 

My  teacher^s  gold  watch  is  yeDow. 

You  may  each  of  you  write  the  name  and  the  color  of  one 
thing  tliat  has  been  mentioned.  As  soon  as  you  have  written, 
you  may  raise  your  hands. 

When  all  have  written  and  raised  their  hands,  the  teacher 
calls  upon  them  to  read  what  they  have  written. 

When  all  have  read,  the  teacher  says  to  them,  I  should  like 
to  have  each  of  you  think  of  sometliing  that  is  yellow,  that  has 
not  been  mentioned,  and  write  it  as  you  did  before.  As  soon  as 
you  have  thought  of  something,  and  written  it,  you  may  raise 
your  hands.  When  all  have  raised  their  hands,  the  teacher 
calls  upon  them  to  read  as  before.  They  are  all  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  them  to  think  of  something 
tliat  is  yellow,  and  it  is  easy  for  them  to  write  it.  If  any  have 
not  learned  to  write,  they  only  repeat  the  word. 

The  teacher  is  always  careful  not  to  continue  an  exercise  till 
the  class  become  fatigued,  lest  they  should  lose  their  interest ; 
considering  it  more  judicious  to  leave  the  subject,  while  the 
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pupils  have  an  ardent  desire  to  pursue  it  stiU  further,  because, 
in  this  case,  they  will  anticipate  the  next  exercise  with  pleasure ; 
whereas,  if  they  have  lost  their  interest  in  the  first  lesson,  they 
will  look  forward  to  it  with  dread. 

The  length  of  the  exercise  varies  according  to  the  age  and 
capacity  of  the  scholars. 

The  next  exercise  is  a  kind  of  classification  of  vegetables. 
The  teacher  presents  an  apple  to  the  class,  and  says :  ^  Apples 
grow  on  trees.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  firuit,  that  grows 
on  trees  ?  As  soon  as  you  can  think  of  one  kind,  you  may  raise 
your  hands  '     The  teacher  calls  upon  them  to  mention  it. 

Scholars,  Peaches  grow  on  trees.  Pears  grow  on  trees. 
Cherries  grow  on  trees.  Butternuts  grow  on  trees.  Some 
Mulberries  grow  on  trees. 

They  mention  all  they  can  recollect,  however  unlike  in  their 
form  or  nature,  and  afterwards  write,  and  read  as  before.  Other 
questions  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  as : 

What  firuits  grow  on  vines  ? 

What  on  bushes  i 

What  plants  are  cultivated  for  the  roots? 

What  for  the  leaves  ? 

What  for  the  seeds  ? 
.    The  seeds  of  what  plants  grow  in  pods,  or  sacks,  like  beans  ? 

What  seeds  grow  on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  like  wheat  ? 

What  like  caraway  ? 

What  like  beets  ? 

What  trees  are  cultivated  for  the  timber? 

What  for  the  fiiiit  ? 

What  for  both  timber  and  fiiiit,  &£c.  &£c. 

If  the  scholars  desire  it,  the  teacher  gives  them  a  question 
to  consider  out  of  school.  This  furnishes  them  with  an  interesting 
topic  for  conversation. 

The  next  exercise  includes  a  more  minute  description  of 
objects.  These  are  also  made  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
class,  before  writing.  The  scholars  either  write  on  the  spot,  as 
in  the  preceeding  exercises,  or  at  their  rooms.  Sometimes 
they  write  what  diey  can  in  school,  and  after  they  return  to 
their  rooms,  revise  and  correct  what  they  have  written,  and  ^d 
other  ideas  if  they  please. 

These  descriptions,  whether  written  in  school  or  at  home,  are 
read  before  the  class  at  some  succeeding  exercise.     Reading 
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these  descriptions  produces  no  more  excit^Inent,  than  a  com- 
mon reading  exercise.  Wlien  a  description  is  read,  the 
scholars  are  called  upon  to  mention  any  excellences  or  defects 
they  have  observed.  This  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
good  feeling,  and  the  scholars  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  improving  parts  of  the  exercise.  Some  have 
remarked,  that  their  interest  was  double  what  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

If  practicable,  a  specimen  of  the  object  to  be  described  is 
exhibited  to  the  class.  If  not  practicable,  the  scholars  are  as- 
sisted in  forming  as  clear  conceptions  of  the  object  as  possible. 
In  most,  or  all  cases,  they  must  necessarily  exercise  their  powers 
of  conception.  For  instance,  the  currant  bush  is  the  subject  for 
description ;  the  flower  and  fruit  are  not  in  perfection  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  must  form  a  conception  of  one  or  the 
other,  in  order  to  give  a  full  description. 

While  the  object  for  description  is  before  the  cla$s,  the 
teacher  asks  questions  like  the  following,  which  are  answered 
orally  by  the  scholars,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  teacher. 

(jhrasa. 

What  plant  is  this,  that  you  hold  in  your  hands  ? 

Where  does  it  grow  ? 

Is  it  very  common  ? 

Is  it  cultivated,  or  does  it  grow  spontaneously  ? 

For  what  is  it  useful  ? 

What  animals  feed  on  it  ? 

Do  any  other  creatures  feed  on  it,  beside  cows,  horses,  and  sheep  ? 

Mention  all  the  creatures  you  can  think  of,  that  feed  on  grass. 

Is  grrass  suitable  for  food  in  its  natural  state,  or  is  it  necessary  to  prepare 
it,  as  we  do  potatoes  P 

Is  it  necessary  to  gather  the  groBB  for  the  animals,  or  can  they  gather  it 
for  themselves,  when  it  is  growing  ? 

How  do  they  get  it  ? 

Do  they  puU  it  up  by  the  roots,  when  they  eat  it  ? 

Why  not  ? 

Whose  wisdom  does  that  display  ? 

Does  ji^rass  continue  growing  tliroughout  the  year  ? 

On  what  do  the  cattle  and  sheep  feed,  in  those  parts  of  the  year  when  it 
does  not  grow  ? 

What  is  hay  ? 

How  is  it  prepared  ? 

How  is  it  cut  down  ? 

Describe  the  knife  or  scythe  with  which  it  is  cut 

Who  cuts  or  mows  it  ? 

What  is  the  first  thing  tliey  do  to  it,  after  it  is  mowed  .•* 

If  it  does  not  get  sufiiciently  dry  the  first  day,  or  if  it  rains,  what  do  they 
then  do  with  it  ? 

When  it  is  sufficiently  dried,  what  is  done  with  it  ? 
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How  is  it  remoyed  to  the  bam  ? 

What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  grass  were  not  sufficiently  dried, 
before  it  was  placed  in  the  bam  ? 

Of  which  are  animals  most  fond,  hay  or  fresh  grass  ? 

What  part  of  grass  is  eaten,  the  leaves  or  the  stem,  or  are  both  eaten  ? 

Which  do  animals  prefer  ? 

When  animals  feed  on  growing  ffrass,  which  do  they  select  ? 

Which  grow  first,  the  leaves  or  Uie  stems  ? 

Is  it  as  good  for  food  before,  as  it  is  ailer  it  is  ripe  ? 

In  what  state  is  it,  when  it  is  cut  down  and  dried  for  hay  ? 

Is  grass  cut  from  the  same  roots,  more  than  once  during  the  same  season? 

Does  the  grass  ripen  again,  before  it  is  cut  the  second  time  ? 

What  is  it  called,  when  it  is  cut  befor.e  it  is  ripe  ? 

What  color  is  grass  ? 

What  is  the  form  of  the  leaves  ? 

Compare  them  with  something  that  you  frequently  see  ? 

When  grass  first  sprouts  in  the  spring,  how  many  leaves  grow  from  one 
root? 

Does  tlie  number  of  leaves  increase  as  the  season  advances  ? 

When  grass  is  ripe  how  may  leaves  are  there  sometimes  on  one  stalk  ? 

Do  the  roots  of  grass  die  in  the  fall,  or  do  they  live  through  the  winter, 
and  grow  a^ain  the  next  year  ? 

Do  they  live  more  than  two  years  ?  —  When  the  roots  of  plants  live 
more  than  two  years,  they  are  called  perennial. 

How  high  is  grass,  when  it  is  ripe  and  ready  to  be  mowed  ? 

Does  grass  have  flowers,  like  other  plants  ? 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  grasses,  and  as  great  a  variety  in  the  form  and 
color  of  their  flowers.    Will  you  mention  some  of  the  diflTerent  kinds  of  grass* 

What  color  is  tlie  flower  of  the  meadow  grass  ?  —  Of  the  blue-eyed  grass  ? 
— Of  the  herd's  grass  ?  —  Of  the  quaking  grass  ? —  Of  the  fancy  grass  ?  — 
Of  the  grasses  in  the  western  prairies  ? 

Describe  the  flowers  of  the  herd's  grass. 

Has  the  herd's  grass  single  flowers  growing  on  the  end  of  the  stem  like 
the  lily  ;  or  has  it  a  great  number  growing  around  one  stem,  like  the  wheat .' 

How  large  is  the  head  or  bunch  of  flowers  of  the  herd's  grass  ? 

Is  this  hard  or  soil  ? 

About  the  time  this  head  has  attained  its  growth,  a  great  number  of  little 
threads  hang  out,  of  different  lengths,  with  something  on  the  end  of  them 
like  little  feathers ;  what  color  are  these  feathers  ? 

What  does  this  head  contain  after  the  flowers  have  dropped  ofi'.' 

How  large  and  loni;  is  this  stalk .' 

This  head  is  quite  neavy  for  such  a  little  stalk ;  why  does  it  not  break 
when  the  wind  blows  ? 

What  kind  of  stem  has  it,  woody  or  herbaceous  ? 

Do  we  see  this  kind  of  grass  as  plentv  in  pastures  as  in  meadows  ? 

Does  it  grow  spontaneously  in  meadows,  or  do  fkrmers  sow  the  seeds  to 
have  it  grow  ? 

What  do  the  seeds  resemble  ? 

Is  grass  useful  for  anv  other  purpose,  except  that  of  food  for  cattle  ? 

Describe  the  grass  of*^ which  bonnets  are  made. 

Is  its  stalk  similar  to  the  herd's  grass  ? 

In  what  respects  different  ? 

What  do  the  blossoms  resemble  ?  A  tassel.  —  What  color  ? 

Where  does  it  grow  most  abundantly,  in  pastures  or  in  meadows.' 

What  encloses  the  stems  and  flowers  of  grass,  previous  to  their  release 
from  confinement,  and  a  part  of  the  stem  afterward  ? 

What  is  the  color  of  the  stem,  beneath  this  sheath  ? 
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What  appearance  do  the  herd's  and  bonnet  graM  gi^e  the  fields,  in  a  time 
of  drought? 

Are  cattle  fond  of  these  dry  stalks  ? 

What  other  kinds  of  grass  can  you  mention  ? 

What  is  the  color  of  rancy  grass  ? 

What  other  name  is  sometimes  given  it  ?    Why  so  called  ? 

What  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  grass  ? 

What  is  the  size  and  form  of  the  leaves,  in  comparison  with  other  kinds  of 
grass? 

Color  and  form  of  the  blossom  ? 

Does  it  grow  spontaneously  like  some  other  grasses,  or  is  it  oultivated,  or 
both? 

Where  do  we  usually  find  it  growing  ? 

Do  animals  feed  upon  it  commonly,  as  upon  other  grass  ? 

What  kinds  of  grass  in  prairies  ? 

Is  it  as  fine  and  sofl,  as  it  is  in  our  pastures  and  meadows  ? 

To  what  height  does  it  sometime^  grow  in  prairies  ? 

What  animals  feed  on  it  in  some  prairies  ? 

Of  what  other  use  is  grass,  beside  furnishing  food  frr  animals  ? 

It  spreads  a  soil  carpet  for  the  repose  of  weair  animals.  It  forms  a  veil 
to  cover  the  otherwise  rugged  face  of  nature.  Its  color  is  most  grateful  to 
our  organs  of  vision,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  preserve  them. 

Can  you  think  of  any  passages  of  scripture  where  grass  is  mentioned  ? 

Mentidti  texts  of  scnptilre,  in  which  the  frailty  of  man  is  compared  with 
grass. 

After  the  scholars  have  answered  qnestions,  simile  to  the 
foregoing,  they  are  called  upon  to  repeat  all  the  ideas,  which 
have  been  expressed,  that  they  can  recollect,  and  also,  if  they 
think  of  any  others,  that  have  not  been  mentioned,  they  are  i^ 
cMsted  to  express  them.  They  are  requested  to  state  any 
facts  respecting  grass  in  other  countries,  that  they  know,  and 
to  relate  such  anecdotes,  as  would  be  applicable. 

As  the  subject  is  not  given  to  the  scholars  previous  to  th^; 
exercises  in  the  class,  it  is  not  expected,  they  can  answer  all 
the  questions  proposed.  Those  which  the  scholars  cannot 
answer,  are  umformly  answered  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
makes  incidental  remarks,  and  relates  such  anecdotes  as  would 
be  interesting  to  the  class. 

After  this  is  accomplished,  they  write  their  ideas  of  grass  in 
their  own  language.  Some  descriptions,  written  on  this  plan, 
are  very  definite  and  interesting,  and  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation. This  exercise  cultivates  the  taste,  and  inspires  a 
love  foi*  the  works  of  nature. 
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Art.  VII.  —  Language  of  Infancy.     No.  II. 

By  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

In  a  former  essay,  I  endeavored  to  show  the  importance  of 
cultivating  a  command  over  the  countenance^  as  one  of  the  means 
to  be  employed  in  developing  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
of  children,  and  in  exercising  government  over  them.  I  now 
proceed  to  some  further  illustrations  of  the  same  subject. 

Every  mother  knows,  how  soon  and  how  easily  she  can  pro- 
duce a  smile  on  the  face  of  her  infant,  by  giving  a  similar  ex- 
pression to  her  own  countenance.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
education.  The  next  is,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child  by 
pleasant  tones  of  the  voice,  which  it  is  absolutely  astonishing  to 
see  the  little  one  attempt  to  imitate,  even  when  but  a  few  weeks 
old,  and  thus,  as  the  nurse  says,  to  tell  its  little  story.  Let  a 
firown  darken  the  countenance  of  the  parent,  or  a  scowl  indicate 
displeasure,  or  a  harsh  tone  of  voice  be  addressed  to  the  child, 
and,  as  if  by  instinct,  it  immediately  discovers  emotions  of  pain 
and  fear.  And  when  the  child  grows  somewhat  older,  how  often 
we  see  it,  while  listening  to  very  animated  conversation,  stand 
and  gaze,  and  vary  the  expressions  of  its  litde  countenance,  in 
exact  conformity  widi  the  auickly  changing  ones  of  the  speaker. 

In  infancy  and  childhood,  the  muscles  of  expression  are  ex- 
ceedingly pliable,  and  yield  an  almost  involuntary  obedience, 
prompUy  and  instinctively,  to  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  The  face  reflects  the  very  image  of 
the  soul ;  for  a  sad  experience  of  the  necessity  of  concealment 
in  our  intercourse  with  mankind,  has  not  yet  led  to  that  con- 
strained, and  often  deceptive,  expression  of  the  countenance 
which  marks  the  man  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  care  which  parents  and  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  instruction  and  management  of  youth, 
should  take  to  preserve  that  conmiand  over  their  own  features, 
and  those  expressions  of  countenance,  which  will  produce  a 
happy  effect  upon  their  children  and  pupils,  it  is  of  equal  im- 
portance, that  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  over  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  In  these  two  ways,  a  great  deal  can  be  done, 
to  mould  and  fashion  the  human  face  divine  into  those  agreeable 
and  impressive  forms  which  mdicate  frankness,  generosi^, 
nobleness,  and  decision  of  character.  Habits  of  expression,  too, 
have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  internal  feelings.     A  smile 
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upon  the  countenance,  even  if  it  is  produced  by  some  degree 
of  effort,  will  gradually  become  easy  and  natural,  and  strangely 
react  upon  the  soul.  'Look  pleasant,'  is  sometimes  said  to  the 
child,  and  pretty  soon  he  begins  to  feel  so* 

There  need  be  no  hypocrisy  in  all  this.  We  adopt  various 
methods  to  control  and  subdue  our  feelings.     When  in  acute 

!)ain,  we  preserve  composure  of  look  and  of  voice,  and  often 
eel  it  to  be  a  duty.  We  take  up  a  book,  or  walk  out  in  the 
brightness  and  freshness  of  a  cheerful  scene,  or  seek  the  society 
of  our  friends,  to  dissipate  the  mental  gloom  diat  broods  over  us. 
We  show  a  child  some  interesting  picture,  or  tell  it  some  {feas- 
ant story,  to  check  what  we  see  to  be  the  risings  of  a  storm 
within.  This  we  do,  as  an  indirect  way  of  accomplishing,  both 
in  ourselves  and  in  others,  what  we  find  by  experience,  direct 
efforts  of  the  will  cannot  accomplish. 

The  God  of  Nature,  who  formed  our  mysterious  frame,  has 
given  us  a  control  over  our  internal  feelings,  by  the  very  move- 
ments and  expressions  of  our  features.  This  principle,  it  is 
true,  may  be  perverted,  in  its  application  to  the  very  worst  of 
purposes,  and  so  may  all  that  is  good  be  misused.  It  may  be 
made  subservient  to  hypocrisy,  and  the  vilest  deceit.  But  it 
may,  also,  be  used  for  the  best  and  noblest  of  purposes.  And 
the  child,  who  is  early  taught  to  avoid  all  that  is  disagreeable, 
unkind,  fretful,  sullen,  and  repulsive  in  its  looks,  and  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  those  expressions  which  correspond  with  aU  the 
generous  and  noble  affections  of  the  heart,  if  at  the  same  time, 
the  cultivation  of  these  affections  is  conducted  on  correct  moral 
and  religious  principles^  will  have  an  additional  strength  and 
security  given  to  the  permanency  and  habitual  exercise  of  these 
afiections,  and  a  power  of  subduing  the  contrary  ones,  which 
will  be  wanting  in  the  child,  over  whose  features  and  modes  of 
expression  no  such  discipline  has  been  exercised. 

Great  pains  are  often  taken  to  cultivate  the  manners,  and  to 
give  them  the  air  of  courtesy,  respect,  and  kindness.  The 
tones  of  voice,  too,  and  the  articulation,  pronunciation,  and 
modes  of  conversation,  are  made  matter  of  early  instruction  and 
discipline.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  all  this,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  habits,  has  a  very  considerable  influence  in  moulding 
both  the  intellectual  and  moral  character.     The  various  ex- 

*  There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  community,  in  which  so  much  at- 
tention IB  early  paid  to  the  government  of  the  exterior,  as  among  the  Friends 
or  Quakers ;  and  we  beliere  that  to  this  chiefly,  are  to  be  aacribed  that  mild- 
ness and  self-government,  for  which  they  are  proverbial.  Ed. 
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presnons  of  countenance^  are  quite  as  susceptible  of  coutrol  and 
discipline,  and  react  on  the  mind  and  the  heart  with  as  ereat  a 
force.  Why  should  they  not,  then,  be  formed  into  hoMtSy  as 
well  as  the  manners  or  the  voice  ?  Is  there  any  greater  danger 
of  offending  against  nature  and  simplicity,  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other  ?  Can  one  set  of  habits,  more  than  die  other,  be 
made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  hjrpocrisy  and  deceit? 

It  is  truly  curious  to  see  the  very  striking  change  which 
takes  place  in  an  uneducated  deaf  mute,  after  having  enjoyed 
for  a  few  weeks  the  privilege  of  social  intercourse  with  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  in  the  Asylum  where  they  are  assembled. 
The  very  features  of  his  face,  the  motions  of  his  eye,  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  countenance,  his  general  air  and  deportment, 
undergo  an  astonishing  transformation.  He  hoks  like  another 
being.  His  knowledge  is  but  very  little  increased.  His  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  has  received  but  very  litde  improve- 
ment. But  that  mysterious  part  of  our  system,  which  forms 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  which  in 
the  case  of  die  deaf  and  dumb,  is  called  into  the  most  lively  and 
palpable  exercise,  as  furnishing  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion with  others  —  tho  eye,  the  features,  the  gestures,  the  atti- 
tudes, corresponding  with  and  directing  the  internal  movements 
of  the  soul,  this  Aa^  spiritual  and  half  corporeal  machinery ^  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  seems  to  acquire  new  elastici^ 
and  power  ;  and  catching,  by  imitation,  the  spirit  of  tiiose  which 
surround  it,  becomes  a  new  instrument  for  the  expanding  mind 
to  employ,  and  itself,  too,  reads  upon  this  very  mind,  having 
no  small  degree  of  influence  in  forming  the  habits  of  its  think- 
ing and  feeling. 

In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  can  notice  the  full 
effect  of  the  principles,  which  I  have  ventured  to  adduce  for 
the  consideration  of  my  reflecting  and  intelligent  readers ;  and 
I  believe,  that  every  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  beings,  will  recog- 
nise the  correctness  of  these  principles.  Their  more  extensive 
application  to  children  who  can  hear  and  speak,  both  in  the 
family  and  the  school,  and  even  to  youth  in  our  colleges,  who 
are  acquiring,  among  other  accomplishments,  the  art  of  public 
eloquence^  will  probably  form  the  topic  of  some  future  essays. 
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Art.  Vni. — Memoranda  ot  a  Visit  to  a  School. 

Prepared  for  the  AniuU  of  Education. 

The  following  notes  are  real  memoranda  of  an  actual  visit.  Nothing  is 
of  more  immeuate  practical  value  to  teachers  than  an  opportonitj  to  wit- 
ness the  actual  operations  of  the  plans  and  methods  adopted  by  others.  The 
notes  which  follow,  j^ive  us  almost  as  vivid  a  conception  of  the  method  and 
spirit  of  the  instructions  they  describe,  as  a  personal  visit  would  afford. 

Disponiion  of  Time. 

A-1-f-r-e-d. —  Young  ladies,  what  does  that  spell? — Alfred. — 
What  does  Alfred  mean  ?  A  man's  name.  —  WTio  was  Alfred  ?  He  was 
a  king  of  England.  Was  he  a  literary  man  ?  He  was.  What  I  A 
king  and  a  literary  man !  How  could  a  king  find  time  for  study  f  Was 
he  a  piotu  man  ?  He  was.  What !  religion,  literature  and  politics  ? 
How,  with  a  kingdom  to  govern,  could  he  find  time  for  anything  else  ? 
It  seems  almost  mcredible.    How  was  it,  youn^  ladies  ? 

PupU.    He  was  very  systematic  in  the  division  of  his  time. 

Teacher.  That  was  the  grand  secret !  Can  any  one  tell  us,  what 
his  plan  was  in  this  respect  ? 

Pupil.  He  devoted  one  third  of  the  twentyfour  hours  to  diet  and 
earercue,  one  third  to  his  rdi^us  duties,  and  another  to  literature. 

Teacher.  But  what  then  in  tu  becumu  uf  his  kingdom  ?  You  have 
left  that  out. 

Another  PupU.  He  devoted  one  third  of  his  time  to  sleep,  diet  and 
exercise,  one  third  to  business,  and  one  third  to  study  and  devotion. 

Teacher.  That  is  correct.  And  in  this  way,  how  much  do  you 
suppose  he  was  able  to  accomplish,  compared  with  other  men  ? 

Jrupil.    I  suppose  he  accomplished  a  great  deal  more. 

Teacher.  Do  you  suppose  he  enjoyed  as  much  happiness,  as  he 
would,  if  he  had  not  formed  such  a  plan  ? 

Pupils.    I  suppose  he  was  very  much  happier. 

Teacher.  You  all  seem  to  like  Alfred's  plan  ;  how  should  you  like 
to  adopt  a  similar  one  ?  Let  me  see  now,  how  many  are  decided  that 
they  should  prefer  some  systematic  division  of  their  time,  to  following 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  ?  (Every  hand  in  raised).  You  may  try 
this,  then,  and  I  will  help  you  in  forming  your  plans. 

The  time  was  then  divided  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority ;  but  the  scholars  were  led  to  prefer  a  plan  which  the 
teacher  had  previously  formed.  The  following  remarks  oa  the 
subject  were  added. 

^ever  let  time  he  lost.  Devote  faithfully  to  every  duty,  the  whole 
time  allotted  to  that  duty.  Study  hard,  when  you  do  study.  Bring 
your  whole  mind  to  your  business.  Give  up  the  lesson ;  don't  try  to 
study,  when  you  find  that  you  cannot  fix  your  attention  at  all.  It  does 
injury  and  no  ^ood  to  study  at  such  a  time.  But  if  you  find  you  can 
attend  a  little  (however  little  that  may  be),  perswere,  until  all  is  right. 
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Be  careful  not  to  study  too  much,  as  I  fear  some  do.  The  time  for 
exercise  should  be  occupied  in  exercise  solely.  Think  of  nothing 
but  recreation.  Let  study  go  then.  A  contrary  course  is  as  injurious 
to  the  mind,  as  to  the  body. 

2.  ^^angement  of-  Exercises. 

As  many  of  the  scholars  as  had  an  appointed  exercise,  assem- 
bled at  8  o'clock.  Reading,  writing  and  calisthenics,  in  separate 
rooms,  till  nine.  All  then  met  in  the  common  hall,  and  the  teach- 
er lectured  for  an  hour  upon  the  subject  of  the  bible  lessons  of 
the  preceding  week.  A  recess  of  five  minutes  then  followed. 
The  time  till  eleven  occupied  in  arrangements  for  the  school  and 
remarks  upon  general  subjects  —  deportment  at  church,  neatness, 
behavior  on  occasions  of  excitement,  dDc.  A  bible  lesson  filled 
up  the  remainder  of  the  time  till  the  close  of  school  at  twelve. 

Monday  Afternoon.  Exercises  of  some  of  the  classes  com- 
menced at  a  quarter  before  one  o'clock.  The  whole  school  as- 
sembled at  two.  First  half  was  occupied  by  the  teachers  in  con- 
versational lectures  upon  various  subjects.  Next,  a  recess  of  five 
minutes.  The  next  hour  was  devoted  to  mathematical  recitations. 
Geometry,  Colburn's  Sequel,  Colburn's  First  Lessons. 

At  the  recitation  in  Euclid  the  individual  called  upon  would 
first  state  the  proposition  in  general  terms,  then  proceed  to  draw 
the  figure  on  the  black  board,  applying  the  proposition  as  she 
went  along.  Then,  retiring  to  the  farther  part  of  the  room,  she 
would  proceed  to  demonstrate. 

The  classes  in  Colburn's  Sequel,  weie  divided  into  monitorial 
sections,  reciting  to  individuals,  appointed  from  their  own  number, 
the  regular  teacher  of  the  class  superintending  the  whole ;  in 
many  cases  assisting  the  monitors  themselves.  No  definite  lessons 
are  assigned  in  this  study ;  but  a  certain  specified  portion  of  time 
must  be  faithfully  devoted  to  it.  If  an  individual  finds  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with  her  class,  with  only  this  time,  she  is  removed 
to  a  lower  one. 

Another  recess  of  five  minutes  followed  the  mathematical  hour. 
The  classes  next  prepared  to  write  composition.  At  this  exercise, 
the  teacher  proposes  some  common  object  to  be  described,  and 
by  questions,  collects  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject.  The 
subject  proposed  for  this  afternoon  was  JFishes.  The  teacher 
aaked. 

In  what  element  do  Fishes  live  ? 

In  the  water. 

Do  any  ever  live  out  of  the  water  ? 

They  do. 

What  are  such  called  ? 

Amphibious.    (A  laugh.) 
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Is  this  right  ?  — There  is  a  kind  called  the  *  Flying  Firfi,'  which 
naturally  remain  a  short  time  out  of  water. 
Have  fishes  any  blood  ? 
They  have. 

What  is  the  color  of  their  blood  ? 
Red. 
No,  it  is  white. 

A  multitude  of  such  questions  were  asked  and  answered,  until 
a  sufficient  number  of  facts  were  collected  to  furnish  employment 
in  writing  for  an  hour.  These  descriptions  are  to  be  written  at 
home  and  brought  the  next  day,  when  each  reads  her  own  piece. 

Heard  some  of  these  descriptions  read,  the  facts  in  which  had 
been  collected  in  this  way  at  a  previous  exercise.  The  subject, 
*  A  Thunder  Storm.'     Well  written  and  interesting. 


Art.  IX.  -—  Lectures  before  the  American  Institute. 

The  Introductory  Discourse  and  Lectures,  delivered  in  Boston,  before 
the  Convention  of  Teachers,  and  Friends  of  Educcttion,  asseiMed  to 
form  the  American  InstUvie  of  Instruction.     Published  under  (h^ 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Censors.    Boston.  1831.  8vo.  pp.  350. 

One  of  the  most  striking  indications,  or  rather  perhaps  re- 
sults, of  the  very  general  excitement  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, which  has  been  pervading  the  community  for  a  year  or 
two,  is  the  establishment  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion. We  believe  that  teachers  must  have  the  credit  of  first 
devising  and  executing  a  plan  by  which  the  members  of  a  pro- 
fession, as  it  perhaps  may  now  be  called,  are  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  instruction  from  each  other. 
Professional  men  have  convened  before,  but  it  was  mainly  for 
business — ^not  for  mutual  instruction.  At  a  convention  or  an 
association  of  clergymen,  there  is  unquestionably  much  to  give 
renewed  spirit  and  strength  to  those  who  attend;  and  to  pre- 
pare them  to  engage  with  fresh  ardor  and  interest  in  their 
professional  labours.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  assembling 
of  hundreds,  engaged  in  a  common  pursuit,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  listening  to  lectures  from  each  other,  lectures  which 
discuss  in  the  most  practical  and  direct  manner  the  details  of 
theijr  business,  is  something  new  in  our  country.  We  trust  it 
will  not  long  be  something  uncommon. 
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The  first  experiment  was  eminently  a  successful  one.  The 
State  House  at  Boston,  thronged  as  it  was  for  many  succes- 
sive days  by  ladies  and  genflemen,  was  a  very  interesting 
scene.  The  lectures  too,  were  generally  of  the  right  char- 
acter. That  is,  they  were  not  merely  orations  or  essays  on 
theoretical  principles,  written  in  an  abstract  and  speculative 
manner.  Almost  every  subject  is  a  practical  one,  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  immediate  and  daily  wants  of  the  teacher ; 
and  the  volume  before  us,  together  with  the  subsequent  ones 
of  the  series,  will  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  directly  useful  works  in  the  teacher's  library. 

We  hope  that  this  will  be  kept,  by  future  lecturers,  careful- 
ly in  view.  If  those  annual  meetings  should  become,  to  any 
extent,  the  occasions  for  the  mere  display  of  eloquence,  or  of 
fine  writing,  or  of  profound  speculative  views,  —  they  must 
lose  their  attractions.  Teachers  cannot  leave  their  employ- 
ments, take  long  journeys,  and  spend  many  days  in  attend- 
ance at  such  an  assembly,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  literary 
taste.  We  want  instruction.  We  want  facts.  We  want  the 
results  of  actual  experiments.  We  want  descriptions  of  pro- 
cesses and  methods,  which  will  guide  us  at  once  in  our  own 
daily  duties. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  principles  are  not  to  be 
laid  down  and  illustrated.  This  must  be  done,  —  but  let  it 
be  done,  as  it  has  been  in  this  volume,  in  a  plain  and  practical 
manner,  and  let  such  principles  be  considered  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  details  of  business.  The  science  of  education  is  not, 
or  ought  not  to  be,  an  empirical  one.  It  is  based  upon  sure 
principles ;  and  this  foundation  must  be  examined,  these  prin- 
ciples must  be  understood ;  but  they  ought  to  be  enforced  and 
illustrated  in  the  manner  above  described. 

So  varied  are  the  contents  of  this  book,  and  so  great  is  the 
amount  of  information  which  it  contains,  that  it  will  be  imprac- 
ticable to  give  any  analysis  of  its  contents.  This  is  in  fact 
unnecessary,  as  the  subjects  assigned  to  the  lecturers  have  been 
already  extensively  published.  We  hope  the  volume  itself 
will  be  as  generally  known. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
DOMESTIC. 

MARIETTA    INSTITUTE. 

Rev.  Lutber  6.  Bingham  has  established,  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  a  semi- 
nary, called  the  Institute  of  Education.  It  consists  of  four  depart^ 
ments  — /n/ant  School,  Primanf  School,  Ladies^  Seminary,  Young 
MenU  High  School ;  in  all  of  which  there  are  now  seven  teachers  and 
125  pupils.  The  establishment  is  well  furnished  with  books  and  ap- 
paratus, and  seems  to  be  planned  for  extensive  usefulness.  A  li^e 
periodical,  of  four  octavo  pages,  is  to  be  issued  quarterly,  to  make 
known  more  fully  the  plans  and  progress  of  the  institution. 

ITEW   TORK   INSTITUTE    FOR   THE    INSTRUCTION   OF   THE   DEAF   AND 

DUMB. 

The  late  Report  of  the  Directors  states,  that  there  are  eightyfive 

Supils  at  present  in  this  institution.  The  instruction  is  communicated 
y  a  Principal,  assisted  by  two  Professors  and  two  Teachers.  A 
teacher  of  approved  talents  and  acquirements  has  been  procured  from 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris,  and  Mr  Peet,  so  well  known  as  a  quali- 
fied instructer  for  several  years  past  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford, has  also  been  employed  to  reside  with  his  family  at  the  Asylum, 
and  to  have  the  superintendence  of  the  government  of  the  estaolisli- 
ment.     Conn.  Observ. 

WALNUT   HILL    SCHOOL. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  '  Lane  Seminaiy,'  ffive 
notice,  that  the  Walnut  Hill  School,  which  is  the  preparatory  or  ute- 
rary  department  of  the  Lane  Seminary,  will  be  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  April  next  The 
Rev.  Lewis  D.  Howell  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed  PrincipaL 

Oi'n.  Chr.JofwrnaL 

EDUCATION  IN  FLORIDA. 

Public  attention  seems  to  be  awakened  to  the  importance  of  edaea^ 
tion  in  Florida.  An  Education  Society  has  been  formed,  at  a  recent ' 
meeting  of  which  it  was  voted  to  receive  several  copies  of  the  Annals 
of  Education,  and  Education  Reporter.  The  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  authorized  by  law  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  who  are 
required  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  Territory ;  the 
wants  of  the  people  respecting  education,  and  the  best  means  to 
relieve  those  wants ;  the  number  of  schools,  and  the  qualificatioDB  of 
teachers ;  the  branches  usuallv  taught,  mode  of  instruction,  the  num- 
ber of  cluldren  receiving,  and  the  number  destitute  of  the  means  of 
education.  They  are  also  to  report  their  opinion  of  the  best  system 
of  education,  and  the  best  means  of  carrying  the  system  into  full 
efiect 

From  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  in  Tallahasse  to  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents, we  derive  the  following  additional  information.    'Re- 
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cently  the  Grand  Jury  of  this  district  was  charged  particularly  by  tlie 
Judge  of  our  Superior  Court,  on  this  subject.  We  responded  to  him 
in  a  general  presentment  and  recommendation  to  our  citizens  for  die 
establishment  of  a  Fellenberg  School,  which  we  think  is  well  adapted 
to  this  country.  So  much  interest  was  elicited  on  this  subject,  that, 
in  a  few  days  $600  to  $700  were  subscribed  to  be  paid  annually 
for  this  purpose,  and  as  much  land  offered,  in  the  best  and  healthiest 
situations,  as  may  be  wanted.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
set  apart  a  large  tract  of  land  for  a  Seminary,  and  at  least  10  to  12,000 
dollars  worth  for  conmion  schools,  but  with  power  only  to  rent  them  at 
present ;  and  thus  far  they  are  useless :  but  at  the  next  session  it  iB 
calculated,  an  act  will  be  passed  to  sell  them,  when  we  shall  have 
ample  funds.' 

SCHOOL    STATISTICS. 

In  reply  to  our  request  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Annals,  a  cor- 
respondent in  Hopkinsville,  Ken.,  has  favored  us  with  the  following 
account  of  the  schools  of  that  place. 

It  contains  1350  inhabitants,  of  whom  one  fourth,  or  387,  may  be 
supposed,  according  to  the  general  estimate,  to  be  of  the  proper  age 
to  attend  school.  It  contains  four  schools ;  one  for  very  young  chil- 
dren, with  18  pupils  ;  one  for  males,  with  75  pupils ;  and  two  for 
females,  with  133  pupils  —  in  all,  223.  The  village  is  stated  to  be 
*in  one  of  the  best  sections  in  Kentucky,  with  a  moral,  energetic,  and 
intelligent  population,  alive  to  improvements  of  every  kind.*  As  an 
evidence  of  the  latter  fact,  we  find  that  they  have  a  Lyceum  of  130  to 
800  members,  in  which  lectures  are  delivered  weekly. 

SEMINARY   FOB   TEACHERS   AT   ANDOVER. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,,  whose 
lectures  on  school  keepilig  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  his  qualifica- 
tion for  this  important  station.  We  rejoice,  at  length,  to  be  able  to 
announce  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  provided  with  funds  and 
with  a  teacher,  which  will  render  it,  we  trust,  not  only  useful,  but 
a  permanent  blessing  to  our  schools.  The  following  account  of  it  is 
extracted  from  the  (Quarterly  Register  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  a  work  of  uncommon  value  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its 
details  on  the  subject  of  education. 

*The  design  of  this  institution  is  primarily  to  educate  school  teach- 
ers. Others,  however,  are  admitted  to  its  privileges,  who  wish  to 
qaalify  themselves  for  the  active  business  of  life.  The  course  of 
study  embraces  all  the  common  branches  of  school  education.  An 
elegant  and  commodious  edifice  has  been  erected  of  stone,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  $9000.  It  is  furnished  with  superior  facilities  in  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  i^ill  be  provided  with  all  other 
necessary  means  for  the  acquisition  of  English  literature  and  science. 
A  cabinet  of  minerals  has  been  provided,  also  some  maps.  Connected 
with  the  school,  and  also  with  Phillips  Academy,  is  a  farm  and  com- 
mon. Those  students  who  have  boarded  in  commons,  and  laboured 
(too  hours  a  day,  during  the  past  year,  have  reduced  their  board  and 
room  rent  to  77  cents  a  week.    Others  can  obtain  board  in  private 
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fiunilies,  including  all  necessaries  except  wood  and  lights,  at  from 
$J  25  to  $2  00  a  week.  The  price  of  tuition  will  hereafter  be  from 
$4  to  $8  a  term  of  11  weeks,  varying  according  to  the  nature  ef 
the  studies.  It  is  supposed  that  those  students,  who  instruct  a  school 
during  the  winter,  will  be  able  to  defray  all  their  necessary  expenses 
at  the  seminary,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  number  of 
scholars  is  about  70.' 

UNITERSITT    OF   ALABAMA. 

This  is  situated  near  Tuscaloosa,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
In  consequence  of  very  liberal  endowments,  together  with  the  gnntM 
of  the  General  Government  in  its  favor,  it  is  possessed  of  resources  so 
ample  as  to  place  it  on  an  equal  footing  of  stability  and  permanency  with 
our  best  Colleges,  and  render  the  charges  for  Tuition  less  than  at  any 
other  reputable  College  in  tjie  United  States.  One  of  the  Professors  is 
expected  soon  to  return  from  Europe,  with  $10,000  worth  of  Philoso- 
phical Apparatus.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  obtaining  a  Lii- 
brary,  and  a  valuable  Cabinet  of  minerals,  containing  about  3000 
choice  specimens.  The  collection  of  an  extensive  Museum  has  already 
been  commenced.  Ed,  Rtporier, 

DESTITUTION   OF    SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

A  writer  in  the  Macon  Observer,  after  giving  a  brief  description  of 
this  miniature  city  often  years'  growth  —  its  Churches,  its  Court  House, 
its  presses,  its  bookstores,  its  Atheneum,  its  trade,  &c.  adds,  that  there 
is  '  not  a  single  school  house  in  all  Macon ; '  although  *  there  are  three 
or  four  hundred  children  in  the  place,  and  in  a  few  years  the  number 
will  be  doubled.'  This  is  not  profiting  by  the  example  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  for  after  felling  a  forest,  their  two  first  objects  were  to  erect 
a  house  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  one  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  ChaHesion  Observer. 

NEW    CLASSIFICATION   IN   COLLEGES. 

In  the  University  of  Vimnia,  where  students  are  not  receired  until 
they  are  sixteen  years  ofage,  they  are  not  confined  to  classes  but 
allowed  to  select  the  studies  they  wish  to  pursue.  In  1830,  the  school 
of  Ancient  Languages  was  attended  by  fifty  students  —  that  of  Mathe- 
matics, by  sixty  —  that  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  fortyseven  —  that 
of  Chemistry,  not  stated  — that  of  Moral  Philosophy,  by  only  sixteen. 

A  similar  course  has  been  pursued  in  Washington  College,  situated 
near  Lexin^n,  Rockbridge  County,  Va.  The  common  system  of 
classing  students  as  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  has 
been  abolished,  and  the  institution  has  been  divided  into  four  depart- 
ments of  learning;  the  ClaBsical,'the  Mathematical,  the  Chemical  and 
the  Ethical,  each  to  be  superintended  by  its  appropriate  professors. 

MUSIC    IN   COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  contemplated  to  introduce  Vocal  Music  into  the  schools  of  Pal- 
myra, New  York,  in  the  belief  that  a  knowledge  of  Music  may  be 
obtained  by  way  of  recreation,  even  by  small  children,  without  imped- 
ing their  ordinary  studies. 
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IIA88ACHIT8ETT8    LTCXUlf. 

At  a  meetiogf  of  the  Curators  of  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum  on  the 
16th  of  June,  it  was  voted,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  is  exped- 
ient to  make  arrangements  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  Boston  during 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  following  subjects  were  proposed,  upon  which  gentlemen  here- 
after named  nught  give  lectures,  or  upon  others  which  they  might 
prefer.  Pauper  System,  Criminal  Code,  Banking  System,  Common 
Schools,  Manufactories,  Political  System  of  Massachusetts,  Fisheries, 
Common  Roads,  Rail  Roads,  Education  of  the  Blind,  Bankrupt  System, 
Silk  Worms,  Wool  Growing,  Architecture,  Taxing  System,  History 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  Lyceums,  Salt 
Works,  Political  Economy. 

The  gentiemen,  whom  the  Curators  proposed  to  invite  to  give  each' 
one  lecture,  during  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  are  S.  C.  Allen, 
Jacob  Bieelow,  W.  B.  Calhoun,  William  Jac^on,  S.  C.  Phillips,  A.  H. 
Everett,  Ira  Barton,  R.  T.  Payne,  Francis  Baylies,  T.  A.  Green,  Prof. 
C.  Dewey,  Prof.  E.  Hitchcock,  Solomon  Lincoln,  Rev.  W.  Peabody,  J. 
Holbrooic,  J.  B.  Davies,  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Theodore  Sedgewick,  B. 
Burnell,  Judge  Jackson,  James  Savage,  Horace  Mann,  and  J.  H.  Cobb. 

These  gentiemen  are  requested  to  signify  by  letter  to  the  Secretary 
their  acceptance  or  declining  this  invitation  as  soon  as  convenient, 
with  the  subjects  they  may  severally  choose  for  their  lectures ;  so  that 
if  two  persons  should  choose  the  same  subject,  they  may  be  informed 
of  the  fact,  and  an  opportunity  be  given  for  them  to  occupy  different 
parts  of  the  same  topic,  or  for  one  to  take  another  suhiect. 

J.  HoLBROOK,  Aec,  Secretary. 

FOREIGN. 

EOTPTIAN   NEWSPAPER. 

We  find  this  phenomena  in  the  newspaper  world  thus  described  in 
Ferrusac's  Bulletin. 

An  official  newsfMiper,  of  a  folio  size,  consisting  of  four  pflfet,  is 
now  published  at  Cairo,  by  order  of  Mohamed  Ali,  vicerov  of  EfjpL 
It  is  printed  both  in  Turkish  and  Arabic.  It  contains  the  pohtical 
regulations  of  tibe  g^ovemor ;  the  most  remarkable  events  that  take 
place  in  Egypt ;  a  list  of  vessels  that  arrive  and  sail  at  the  Egyptian 
ports ;  and  generally  such  intelligence  respecting  the  agncolture  and 
commerce  of  the  country  as  it  is  useful  to  know.  The  thermometrical 
and  barometrical  observations  made  at  Cairo  are  regularly  recorde4  * 
in  this  Gazette.  As  a  specimen  of  what  it  contains,  we  may  give  the 
following.  *  The  council  of  state  has  abolished  the  punishment  of 
death  in  Egypt,  except  for  political  offences.  For  other  offences, 
compulsory  labour  is  the  punishment,  varying  in  length  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime.*  Some  numbers  of  the  Gazette  contain  the 
prices  of  commodities  imported  into  Alexandria. 

EDUCATION   IN   POLAND. 

Everything  relating  to  this  unhappy  country  is  interesting  at  this 
moment.    From  Badechi's  tables,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  London 
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Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  it  appears  that  the  University  of 
Warsaw  consists  of  five  faculties ;  —  Theology  (Catholic),  6  Profes- 
sors; Law,  8;  Physics  and  Mathematics,  10;  Medicine,  10;  Litera- 
ture and  Arts,  14.  In  1830,  the  University  counted  750  students.  It 
has  an  expensive  observatory,  a  botanic  garden  containing  lOfiOO 
plants,  a  zoological  cabinet,  a  museum  of  ancient  and  modem  works 
of  art,  medals,  minerals,  &c.,  and  a  library  of  150,000  volumes.  Such 
is  the  Hterary  establishment  of  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  in  ignoremij 
enslaved  Poland.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  free,  enlightened  cities 
of  the  United  States !  The  Lyceums  (academies  ana  colleges)  of 
Warsaw  contain  1613  pupils,  liesides  these,  there  are  schools  for 
the  Jews,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  military  profession,  engineering, 
agriculture,  mines,  &c.  There  are  eleven  palatine  schools  m  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  besides  district  schools,  elementary  schools,  and 
Sunday  schools  for  the  poor,  we  presume  in  small  number.  Out  of  a 
population  of  four  millions  there  were  40,000  pupils  in  1830,  instruct- 
ed by  1756  professors  and  teachers,  or  only  one  in  one  hundred  of  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants.  A  committee  of  public  instruction  su- 
perintends these  schools.  Another  account  states  the  number  of 
pupils  at  only  28,000. 

Warsaw  has  twentyeight  journals,  including  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  every  palatinate  has  a  newspaper  in  its  chief  town. 

Females  are  prepared  to  become  instructresses  of  boarding-schools 
for  their  own  sex,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners. 

PRUSSIAN    GYMNASIA. 

The  Prussian  monarchy  now  contains  109  gymnasia,  thus  distribut- 
ed. In  East  and  West  Prussia,  12 ;  in  Brandebourg,  17 ;  in  Pomera- 
nia,  6 ;  in  Silesia,  20 ;  in  Posen,  3  ;  in  Saxony,  23 ;  m  Westphalia,  10 ; 
and  the  Rhine  Provinces,  18.  Bnlletm  Universel. 

MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  DENMARK. 

Mr  Abrahamson  states  the  progress  of  mutual  instruction  in  Den- 
mark to  be  as  follows :  —  During  six  years,  ending  Dec.  31, 1829,  the 
number  of  monitorial  schools  had  increased  from  ^^,  to  2514.  Besides 
these,  300  new  schools  were  in  preparation  for  the  year  1830.  Thus 
the  number  of  new  schools  formed  since  December  31,  1823,  is  2575. 
Whole  nimiber  in  operation,  2814.  ihitL 

PRIMARY  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Advices  from  St  Petersburgh  of  Feb.  19th,  mention  that  *  the  em- 
peror had  Just  given  his  sanction  to  certain  regulations  which  the 
minister  oi  finance  had  laid  before  him,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  primary  schools  in  the  several  villages  appertaining  to  the 
crown.  The  object  of  these  seminaries  is  to  diflfuse  useful  knowledge 
among  the  peasantry,  and  to  furnish  the  villages  with  individuals  who 
may  act  as  writers.  Gratuitous  instruction  will  be  afforded  in  these 
schools,  to  youths  of  not  less  than  eight  years  of  age,  in  the  catechism, 
reading  books  and  written  documents,  writing,  ana  the  first  four  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic.  The  lessons  are  to  be  opened  after  their  return 
from  labour,  and  continue  until  it  be  resumed ;  with  the  exception  of 
Sundays  and  festivals,  they  are  to  occupy  four  hours  a  day.     Permis- 
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sion  is,  however,  given  to  the  teacher,  to  assemble  his  pupils  for  the 
purpose  of  repeating  their  lessons,  even  whilst  they  are  working  in 
the  fields ;  but  this  cannot  take  place  without  the  assent  of  the  viUag- 
ers.  The  expenses  of  these  schools  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
territorial  income  of  the  villages ;  and  the  first  essays  are  to  be  made 
in  the  governments  of  St  Petersburgh  and  Pskov. 

London  Quarterly  Jotanud. 

EnUCATION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Greek  Professorship  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
afx)lishejd,  as  not  a  single  pupil  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  since  the  opening  of  that  University. 

ITINERATING  lilBRARIES. 

Itinerating  Libraries  have  been  attended  with  a  de^ee  of  success 
which  is  unexampled  in  the  history  of  reading  associations.  A  library 
is  divided  into  several  parcels,  and  each  parcel  is  stationed  for  a  timo 
in  a  certain  parish  or  district  After  remaining  a  time  it  is  removed 
to  another  district,  and  another  division  of  the  library  takes  its  place. 
Thus  each  parcel  or  division,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  new  library  to 
each  district  The  number  of  volumes  in  each  division  may  be  greater 
or  less ;  we  believe  it  is  generally  about  forty  or  fifty.  The  plan  was 
first  introduced  into  East  Lothian,  England,  about  13  ^ears  ago.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes  were  arranged  in  five  divistons,  and  the 
divisions  were  made  to  succeed  each  other  sufficiently  often  to  excite 
and  keep  up  a  disposition  for  reading.  The  library  now  consists  of 
2000  volumes,  in  divisions  of  50  each.  The  issues  of  books  at  Had- 
dington during  13  years,  have  been  nearly  eight  and  a  half  times  for 
etrery  volume  per  annum ;  that  is,  the  books  have  been  read  upon  an 
average  by  eight  or  nine  individuals.  In  some  divisions  the  circular 
tion  has  not  been  so  extensive,  but  the  average  issues  of  the  whole 
establishment  have  been  five  times  every  volume,  per  annum,  or 
10,000  issues  in  the  whole,  in  a  year.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  had  the  books  been  arranged  in  stationary  libraries,  the  whole 
namber  of  issues  in  a  year  would  not  have  been  1000. 

These  libraries  have  become  quite  common  in  Great  Britain,  and ' 
recently  a  small  library  of  the  kind  has  been  sent  to  Jamaica.  The 
plan  is  applicable  to  onr  own  country,  especially  those  states  which 
are  divided  into  school  districts ;  and  could  the  selection  of  books  for 
this  purpose  always  be  judicious,  we  should  ardently  wish  to  see  it 
introduced. 

DEATH    OF    NIEBURR. 

The  death  of  this  distinguished  man,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
traveller  in  Arabia,  has  excited  universal  regret,  not  merely  on  account 
of  his  personal  worth  and  his  general  services  to  literature,  but  be- 
cause it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  complete  the  important  his- 
torical investigations  which  he  had  be^un,  and  of  which  we  have  a 
specimen  in  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  Rome.  Possessed  of 
an  adequate  fortune,  he  gave  a  gratuitous  course  of  lectures  on  his 
fkvorite  topics  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  became  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.      His  father's  predilections  led  to  his  early 
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familiarity  with  the  English  langruage,  and  a  residence  in  England 
enabled  him  to  speak  it  with  the  accent  of  a  native.  This,  wim  the 
lively  interest  he  felt  in  the  progress  and  future  prospects  of  the 
United  States,  rendered  his  society  peculiarly  attractive  to  an  Ameri- 
can —  while  that  affability  and  kindness  of  manners,  which  character- 
ised his  intercourse  with  students,  and  of  which  we  can  ^ve  our 
testimony,  endeared  him  to  all  who  sought  his  counsels  and  aid.  His 
patriotism  and  his  probity  render  his  loss  to  Germany,  at  this  period, 
almost  irreparable. 

The  departments  of  geography  and  statistics  have  also  sustained  a 
great  loss  during  the  year  past  in  the  death  of  Rennel,  in  England, 
Gioia,  in  Italy,  and  Hassel  and  Ersch,  in  Germany.  —  Editor. 

DEATH    OF    DR    THOMPSON,    OF    EDINBURGH. 

Perhaps  the  cause  of  education  could  not  iiave  sustained  a  greater 
loss  in  the  death  of  any  individual,  than  in  that  of  Dr  Thompson,  of 
Edinburgh.  While  he  is  described  by  Chalmers  as  '  a  giant'  in  intel- 
lectual effort,  *  concentrating  all  the  power  necessary  to  maintain 
and  carry  questions  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  magnitude,'  and 
bringing  these  powers  to  bear  on  any  subject  *  with  sweeping  and  re- 
sistless effect,'  he  gave  another  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  great 
mind,  in  being  able  to  descend  without  an  effort  to  the  capacities  of 
children.  Standing  forth  as  the  champion  of  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  engaged  in  the  editorship  of  a  distinguished 
theological  work,  and  involved  in  all  the  multiplied  engagements 
arising  from  these  circumstances,  and  from  his  connexion  with  a  large 
church  in  the  capital,  he  still  found  time  to  establish  a  parochial 
school,  on  rational  principles  of  instruction,  and  to  visit  and  direct  it 
daily.  He  considered  vinble  iUxistroHons,  most  essential  in  instruc- 
tion, and  with  this  view  had  by  his  personal  attention  collected  a  little 
museum  of  objects  of  natural  history,  specimens  of  various  kinds  of 
wood  and  other  materials  of  the  arts,  and  various  objects  suitable  for 
illustration  and  description.  He  compiled  a  set  of  books  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils,  and  gave  them  personal  instruction,  at  once  to  ascertain 
their  progress,  and  to  furnish  model  lessons  to  the  instructer.  We 
have  been  delighted  to  witness  the  fiuniliarity,  the  simplicity,  the 
paternal  kindness  and  patience,  with  which  he  would  explain  and 
illustrate  a  subject  to  the  infant,  and  draw  forth  the  diffident,  and  aid 
the  feeble  by  well  directed  questions.  It  was  here,  for  the  first  time, 
that  we  saw  the  black  board  employed  to  illustrate  musical  notes 
in  the  same  simple  manner  as  letters  —  and  here  only,  have  we  seen 
gestures  employed  with  those  who  hear,  as  a  means  of  visible  illus- 
tration and  definition.*  We  trust  that  the  fruits  of  his  experience  have 
been  preserved,  and  we  earnestly  hope  his  school  will  not  want  a 
director  of  a  kindred  spirit  —  especially  in  that  primary  characteristic 
of  endeavoring  to  make  every  part  of"^  instruction  subservient  to  the 
cultivaHon  of  the  heart, — Editor, 

*  A  method  which  we  deem  eseential  to  a  complete  course  of  instruction 
in  language. 
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NOTICES. 

The  First  Book  of  History.  For  Children  and  Youth.  By  the 
Author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales.  With  sixty  Engravings,  and  six- 
teen Maps.     Boston,  1831.     12mo.  pp.  178. 

This  is  intended  for  pupils  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  if 
Tery  handsomely  executed ;  containing  many  maps,  and  illustrated  by 
Tery  appropriate  and  beautiful  cuts.  As  to  the  Btyle  and  manner,  it  is 
•nly  necessary  to  say,  that  it  is  history  narrated  by  reter  Parley. 
4  II  ie  not,  however,  a  regular  history,  coming  down  from  early  times  in 
chronological  order,  but  a  description  of  each  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
order  of  their  geographical  situation.  The  most  important  towns  and 
public  edifices  are  described  as  being  visited,  on  an  imaginary  tour 
through  each  State.  Instructive  anecdotes,  and  important  historical  events 
relating  to  the  particular  State,  are  described  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner. There  are  also  questions,  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  instructer.  It  embraces  only  the  history  of  the  Western 
Continent. 

The  Philologist  Nos.  1  and  2.  Published  semi-monthly. 
By  James  Brown.     Philadelphia.  4to.  pp.  8. 

The  object  of  this  new  periodical  is  to  attack  the  principles  of  Murray's 
English  tirammar,  and  the  hundred  others  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  and 
to  maintain  instead  the  grammatical  views  and  theories  of  Brown's  Nation- 
al Grammar.    The  following  is  the  proposed  table  of  contents. 

1st.  Every  third  number  shall  contain  a  few  rules  in,  and  observations 
on.  Orthography. 

9d.  Every  number  but  the  first,  shall  contain  a  lesson  in  Etymology,  com^ 
prising  the  classification  of  the  parts  of  speech,  a  specimen  of  parsing,  with 
a  few  exercises  to  be  passed  according  to  the  specimen  which  may  precede 
them. 

3d.  Every  number  but  the  first,  shall  contain  a  lesson  in  Etymology,  com* 
priaing  two  or  more  rules,  with  a  specimen  of  their  application  in  correct- 
ing hwi  English. 

4th.  l*he  subject  of  punctuation  shall  be  clearly  illustrated,  and  brooght 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  rules. 

5th.  Every  number  but  the  first  shall  give  a  lesson  in  construing  ftom 
Milton,  Younff,  Thomson,  and  others.  ^ 

6th.  The  Philologist  shall  give,  in  a  methodical  manner,  the  definitions 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

7th.  It  shall  generally  give  the  meaning  of  a  few  technical  terms,  and  ex- 
plain the  particular  manner  of  their  appncation  in  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
which  they  may  belong. 

.8th.  It  shall  present,  in  alphabetic  order,  all  those  words  which  are  sub- 
ject to  erroneous  pronimciation,  spelling  them  first  according  to  their  true 
<nrthography,  and  secondly,  according  to  their  proper  j^onuueUUion. 

9th.  It  shall  present  all  those  illegitimate  words  which  are  so  fa«t  and  ex- 
tensively marring  the  beauty  of  the  English  lapguase. 

10th.  It  shall  present  a  few  of  those  legitimate  words  which  have  received 
peculiar  application  from  the  usages  of  different  nations,  and  explain  their 
aiffsrent  imports  as  used  in  their  respective  countries. 

11th.  Every  third  number  shall  contain  an  article  on  letter  writing,  or  oz- 
piflolary  correspondence. 
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12th.  Each  number  except  the  first  shall  exhibit  a  few  of  the  many  m- 
proper  phrases  that  are  so  common  to  nearly  all  in  colloquial  intercourse, 
ana  which  are  not  unfrequently  found  even  in  the  irri<i7t^5  of  good  scholars. 

13th.  Every  third  number  shall  contain  a  short  essay  on  the  proper  mode 
of  narration,  and  especially  on  that  of  relating  anecdotes,  &c. 

14tb.  Each  number  shall  give,  and  illustrate  by  example,  if  necessary, 
the  meaning  of  a  few  of  those  words  which  should  be  understood  by  all. 

15th.  Each  number  shall  contain  a  criticism  upon  such  improprieties  in 
language,  as  are  common  to  the  writings  of  even  the  best  scholars. 

The  Young  Astronomer.  Designed  for  Common  Schools.  Il- 
lustrated by  cuts.  By  Samuel  Worcester.  Boston,  1831.  24tno. 
pp.  80. 

This  little  treatise  is  a  simple  and  unassuming  description  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  and  principles  in  the  science  of  Astronomy.  It  is  designed 
for  youn^  children,  and  those  teachers  who  think  favorably  of  the  plan  of 
introducing  the  elements  of  such  a  science  so  early  in  the  course  of  educar 
lion,  will  mid  this  book  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  Rhetorical  Reader,  consisting  of  Instruction  for  Regulat- 
ing the  Voice  ;  with  a  Rhetorical  Notation,  illustrating  Inflection, 
Emphasis,  and  Modulation,  and  a  Course  of  Rhetorical  Exercis- 
es. Designed  for  the  use  of  Academies  and  High  Schools.  By 
Ebenezer  Porter,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Andover.     Andover,  1831.  12mo.  pp.  300. 

Dr  Porter  states,  in  his  preface,  that  the  chief  object  of  this  work,^ii, 
to  prepare  for  academies  and  high  schools,  a  text  book  similar  in  plan  and 

Curpose  to  his  well  known  Analysis  of  Delivery,  which  was  designed  for 
igner  institutions,  and  which  has  been  very  extensively  circulated  and 
highly  approved.  The  principles  of  the  art  of  reading  are  clearly  explain^ 
•d,  and  copious  rhetorical  exercises  are  serlected  tu  illustrate  these  princi- 
ples. The  first  third  of  its  matter  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Analysis,  though 
with  new  discussion  and  elucidation  of  some  important  principles,  which 
will  be  found  chiefly  under  the  articles  Readings  Emphatic  /n/Mctioii,  Qaum- 
tittfj  and  Compass  of  Voice.  In  respect  to  about  two  thirds  oif  its  cofotsnta, 
the  book  is  new,  including  the  original  matter  just  mentioned,  and  a  new 
•election  of  exercises  for  Part  II.  This  selection  has  been  made  with  much 
«are,  and  from  an  extensive  range  of  writers,  English  and  American,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  our  entire  approbation. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science.  Edit- 
ed by  Mrs  Almtra  Spencer. 

We  have  received  the  seventh  number  of  this  periodical.  The  follow- 
ingis  the  table  of  its  varied  and  interesting  contents.  Twilight  Reveries. 
A  Trip  to  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  Flower  Basket.  The  Seer  of  the  Pyra- 
mid. A  Chapter  on  Eyes.  Sabbath  amon^  the  Green  Mountains.  Pretty 
Pastimes.     Lights  ancl  Shadows  of  Travelling. 

Address  on  the  subject  of  Associations  of  Teachers.    By  Wil-' 

LiAM  Russell. 

We  regret  that  accident  has  prevented  our  receiving  this  interesting 
address  until  now.  We  had  been  preparing  an  article  on  this  subject,  and 
shall  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  Mr  KusseU's  aid,  in  presenting  it  to  our 
readers  hereafter. 
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Abt.  I.  —  Sketches  or  Hofwtl. 

Letter  XIX. 
Pnniskmenta. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  former  letters,  I  have  described  to 
you  the  manner  in  which  Fellenberg  endeavours  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Providence,  in  the  general  moral  trainbg  of  his 
pupils.  In  reference  to  punishments,  the  same  course  is  at- 
tempted. We  seldom  see  the  divine  hand  visibly  stretched 
out,  to  punish  the  offender.  The  Creator  has  appointed  an  or^ 
der  of  nature,  by  which  the  improper  indulgence  of  our  appe« 
tites  and  passions,  or  the  abuse  of  our  faculties,  is  followed  by 
suffering.  In  implanting  propensities  in  man,  he  has  provided 
that  an  injury  to  others,  usually  brings  evil  consequences  upon 
ourselves,  from  the  reacdon  of  their  wounded  feelings  or  excited 
passions.  We  are  thus  left  to  choose  between  good  an  evil, 
and  are  made  to  feel  that  we  are  our  own  executioners,  in  m<5st 
cases  of  suffering  for  negligence  or  sin.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  pupil  of  Hofwyl  is  led  as  much  as  possible  to  correct  him- 
self, by  letting  him  feel  the  natural  consequences  of  his  faulty 
when  they  are  not  dangerous,  and  when  previous  warning  has 
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not  been  sufficient  to  restrain  him.  The  pain  or  indisposition 
which  results  from  little  follies,  and  excesses,  and  imprudences, 
is  the  best,  and  often  the  only  means,  of  leading  him  to  correct 
himself. 

The  bad  opinion  or  dislike  of  his  comrades  is  the  natural 
result  of  pride,  vanity,  unkindness,  or  any  of  tlw  faults  which 
he  may  commit  against  tliem,  and  a  powerful  means  of  cor- 
recting them. 

The  neglect  and  disapprobation  of  his  preceptor,  and  the 
expression  of  his  dissatisfaction  in  admonitions  and  reproofs, 
are  not  less  the  natural  consequences  of  idleness  or  bad  con- 
duct. 

The  public  notice  of  afavlt  often  repeated,  is  obviously  neces- 
sary  as  a  means  of  wai-ning  others  against  it,  and  preventing  the 
evil  influence  of  tlie  example  at  the  same  time.  In  the  same 
manner,  neglect  of  studies,  or  conduct  which  delays  or  inter- 
rupts the  progress  of  otliers,  necessarily  demands,  on  their  ao- 
count,  the  exclusion  of  the  pupil  from  his  class,  and  inflicts  a 
penalty  whose  equity  he  cannot  contest,  and  which  he  usually 
feels  very  deeply. 

When  the  habit  or  fault  is  such  as  to  be  dangerous  to  others 
in  its  effects,  or  <w  an  example,  it  becomes  equally  necessary  to 
exclude  the  pupil  from  the  amusements  of  his  companions  ;  or, 
in  cases  still  more  serious,  to  place  him  in  a  separate  building, 
under  the  constant  observation  of  some  one  to  whose  charge 
he  is  committed.  This  is  usually  the  highest  degree  of  pun- 
ishment which  is  requisite.  If  this  fails,  and  if  the  fault  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  confirmed  habit, '  it  is  usually  deemed 
necessary  to  remove  the  pupil  entirely  from  the  institution. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a  system  so  mild  will  be  utterly 
inefficacious ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  found  so,  upon  trial,  in  some 
establishments.  It  will  unquestionably  be,  when  the  same  care 
b  not  taken,  as  at  Hofwyl,  to  cherish  delicacy  of  feeling,  and 
to  avoid  ever}'thing  which  may  render  the  pupil  insensible  to 
moral  influence,  and  impair  the  power  of  conscience.     The 

Eerson  who  has  been  accustomed  to  act  only  from  the  fear  of 
lows,  cannot  be  made  susceptible  of  the  force  of  parental  ad- 
nionition,  without  much  previous  preparation.  But  this  does 
UQt  prove  the  necessity  of  a  system  which  thus  represses  his 
better  feelings. 

The  arbitrary  and  violent  punishments,  which  appear  to  have 
no  other  source  than  the  will  of  the  master,  and  too  often  will 
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seem  to  be  dictated  by  his  passions,  are,  in  the  view  of  Fel- 
lenberg,  the  cause  of  serious  injury  to  the  character^  although 
they  raay  be  effectual  in  repressing  the  exterior  defects  of  the 
pupil.  They  often  afford  him  a  species  of  consolation,  in  the  idea 
that  his  sufferings  are  excessive,  or  at  least,  that  they  are  the 
result  of  passions  like  his  own.  They  thus  rouse  his  courage, 
and  sense  of  justice,  in  opposition  to  his  educators.  They 
bring  his  better  principles  into  conflict  with  an  authority  which 
he  is  bound  to  respect,  and  thus,  utterly  derange  his  views  and 
feelings  as  to  right  and  wrong.  They  often  excite  passions^  in" 
comparably  worse  than  the  fatdt  they  are  designea  to  correct ; 
and  strengthen  them,  by  calling  them  frequently  into  exercise. 
When  they  exert  an  influence,  they  only  accustom  the  pupil  to 
act  from  die  lowest  motives, — the  fear  of  his  fellow  men  and 
of  physical  pain,  —  and  thus  debase,  instead  of  elevating,  his 
character. 

Still,  Fellenberg  concedes,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  that 
corporal  punishment  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  necessary. 

Those  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  this  method  of 
discipline,  often  prove  intractable  without  its  use,  until  they 
have  begunr  to  imbibe  the  spirit  which  reigns  in  the  institution. 
Serious  faults  also,  which  result  from  violent  passions,  should 
be  repelled  with  the  corresponding  force  at  the  moment ;  in 
order  that  a  deep  impression  of  physical  pain  may  be  associat- 
ed with  them,  and  serve  as  a  check  when  excitement  of  this 
kind  begins  anew. 

It  is  also  sometimes  necessary  to  give  a  physical  shock  of 
this  kind,  as  a  counterpoise  to  strong  propensities,  or  long  e*- 
iablished  habits ;  as  a  means  of  arousing  the  pupil  from  that 
drowsy  irresolution,  which  is  frequently  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
reformation. 

Should  a  course  of  such  treatment  be  necessary  at  Hofwyl, 
it  is  accompanied  by  exclusion  from  the  institution  m  a  separate 
building.  The  pupil  is  considered  as  withdrawn  from  the 
society  of  his  fellows,  and  from  the  ordinary  means  of  education ; 
as  being  unfit  to  be  treated  as  a  rational  being,  and  unworthy 
(for  the  time)  of  living  among  them.  Great  care  must,  bow- 
ever,  be  taken,  to  continue  this  only  so  long  as  other  means  are 
without  influence  —  to  seek,  by  every  possible  means,  to  awak- 
en a  better  spirit  —  and  to  seize  the  first  indications  of  susceptin 
bUity,  as  the  signal  for  offering  a  friendly  hand,  to  encoura|;e 
and  assist  the  pupil  in  his  conquest  of  himself. 
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The  educator  should  especially  avoid  the  use  of  all  such 
violent  means,  where  debility  of  body,  or  an  utuound  state  tf 
health  gives  rise  to  faults  or  habits ;  and  above  all,  where  the 

{Kipil  himself  is  sensible  of  his  error,  and  struggles  against  it 
n  such  cases,  he  should,  on  the  contrary,  take  the  place  of  a 
friend;  and  proffer  his  aid,  as  to  one  in  need  of  assistance, 
instead  of  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  severe  judge.  Some  re- 
marks have  already  been  made  on  the  importance  of  applying  ^ 
fhysical  means  in  many  cases  of  this  kind,  under  the  head  of 
^hysical  Education.* 
In  those  cases  where  a  fault  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  eon- 
Jirmed  habit,  which  the  pupil  is  no  longer  capable  of  resisting^ 
it  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  often  a  sufficient  remedy,  to 
place  him  in  circumstances  where  the  commission  of  it  is  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  ;  or  where  be  must  of  necessity  form  a  habit 
of  the  contrary  kind,  until  the  force  of  the  former  habit  is  des- 
troyed. It  is  on  this  principle  that  habits  of  indolence  are 
destroyed,  by  givbg  the  pupil  an  occupation  which  excites  his 
interest  until  he  is  accustomed  to  be  busy.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  this  species  of  discipline,  Fellenberg  sometimes  places 
.such  of  his  workmen  as  are  disposed  to  neglect  their  work  for 
idle  conversation,  immediately  under  a  threshing-floor,  where 
their  voices  are  drowned  by  the  din  above  them,  and  they 
can  have  no  resource,  but  in  silent  industry.  In  such  a  case  die 
individual  does  not  feel  the  immediate  action  of  man  upon  him. 
He  yields  to  circumstances  and  not  to  authority,  and  yields  with 
less  reluctance. 

Such  are  the  mild  and  simple  and  natural  methods,  by  which 
a  degree  of  order  and  industry  are  maintained  in  Hofwyi,  whiob 
I  have  rarely  seen  in  a  public  institution,  and  which  I  have  ntver 
witnessed,  where  force  and  violence  were  the  instrumeots  of 
government. 

*  Se«  Letter  XTII,  on  Phjncal  EdncfttioB. 
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Art.  II.  —  Seminary  for  Female  Teachers. 

Plan  of  a  Stminaryfor  ihe  Education  of  Female  Teachers,  bv  Sophia 
Frommichen,  Principal  Luinuiress  of  Uie  CUizens^  School  in  Hei- 
-    ligensiadt ;  Prussia, 

In  a  Prussian  Journal  of  Education  we  find  a  plan  proposed 
by  a  lady,  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  instruction,  for  odu- 
catbgyenuxJe  teachers.  We  regard  such  a  plan  with  deep  in^ 
terest,  not  only  because  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is  sonoe- 
thing  in  the  maternal  spirit,  the  untirir^  patience,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  sex,  that  qualifies  them  peculiarly  for  the 
instruction  of  children ;  but  because  it  presents  one  means  of 
providing  a  respectable  and  useful  occupation  for  the  great 
number  of  females  who,  even  in  our  country,  are  dragging  out 
a  wretched  existence,  or  driven  to  the  practice  of  crime  by  the 
want  of  adequate  compensation,  and  often  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. We  consider  it  an  advantage  of  no  small  importance, 
that  in  this  way,  many  efficient  labourers  may  be  spared,  in  this 
day  of  effort  and  improvement,  for  stati<His  which  men  alone 
ean  fill.  We  cannot  better  exhibit  the  subject  than  in  the 
words  of  the  authoress,  while  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  appli- 
cability of  all  the  remarks,  to  our  own  schools. 

*  In  the  Prussian  Register  of  Common  Schools,  there  is  nn  ex- 
tract from  a  report  of  the  Royal  G>n8istory  of  Munster,  relating 
to  schools  for  the  instruction  of  female  teachers.  It  is  stated  by 
diis  Consistory,*  that  they  had  found  the  schools  for  girls,  which 
were  under  the  instruction  of  female  teachers,  in  a  much  betUr 
condition  Xh^n  those  which  were  under  the  instruction  of  male 
teachers.  Having  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject which  constitutes  the  principal  aim  of  the  Consistory,  I  deem 
the  fact  which  they  announce,  highly  important.  My  experience, 
during  thirtynine  years,  in  which  I  have  been  employed  as  a 
leaoher,  and  have  instructed  many  female  schools  in  various  parts 
«f  Germany  and  of  Russia,  confirms  their  statement.  I  regard  the 
te{>ort  of  the  Consistory  as  an  additional  argument  to  prove  that 
Mch  is  uniformly  the  result ;  that  in  the  instruction  of  girls  of  ten 
yisan  old  and  upwards,  in  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge, 

*  The  Ck>nsi8tory  say  — '  Experience  haft  ahown  that  the  girls*  elementa- 
fT  ■choob.  which  are  saperiatended  by  females,  are  in  better  condition  thati 
tDota  taught  by  male  teachers.  We  and  in  them  more  life  and  spirit,  better 
•ridenoe  of  improvement,  and  more  confidence  and  attachment  to  their 
teacher.' 
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males  usually  fail,  quite  as  frequently  as  females,  in  the  instnto- 
tion  of  boys  above  this  age. 

*  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  present  my  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  because  I  have  reflected  upon  it  for  many  years.  I  shall 
be  happy  if  1  succeed  in  securing  for  it  the  public  attention. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  on  a  question  which  the  Consisto- 
ry regard  as  settled.  I  would  only  remark  on  the  efiecta  of  the 
measure  proposed. 

*  If  in  ev«ry  place,  in  cities  as  well  as  in  villages,  where 
femaie  schools  are  already  established,  or  where  a  common  school 
is  60  full  as  to  render  a  division  necessary,  there  could  be  an  in- 
fltitution  solely  for  female  teachers,  where  they  might  be  instruct 
ed  in  everything  which  is  deemed  requisite  to  prepare  them  for 
this  station  ;  three  important  advantages  ^^Fould  result,  let.  The 
female  schools  themselves,  which  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
such  educated  teachers,  will  be  greatly  improved.  2d.  A  female 
teacher  requires  less  salary  than  a  male  teacher,  who  has  a  fami- 
ly to  support,  and  economy  would  be  consulted.  But,  3d,  A 
very  important  benefit  will  be  conferred  upon  many  poor  femajet. 
They  are  frequently,  afler  the  death  of  a  father  or  guardian  or 
husband,  lefl  to  a  life  of  affliction,  without  shelter  or  support,  and 
consider  themselves  happy,  if  they  can  eat  the  bread  of  tears  and 
dependence,  at  the  table  of  some  prosperous  relation ;  or  serve  as 
domestics,  while  they  are  young,  and  look  forward  io  a  helpleM 
age.' 

But  if  females  would  become  instructers,  they  must  be  fitted 
for  it  by  a  course  of  study,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  an  institution  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  such  an  institution  would  unfit 
females  to  become  heads  of  families.  To  this  our  authoress 
replies. 

*  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  the  condition  and  knowledge  of  a 
teacher  would  unfit  females  to  be  future  mistresses  of  families; 
or  that  their  marriage  would  in  this  Mcay  be  prevented,  when,  a»- 
der  other  circumstances,  it  might  take  place.  If  a  female  is 
compelled  by  indigence  to  labour  for  her  support,  the  busineas  of 
a  seamstress  or  of  a  milliner  would  operate  more  unfavourably  up- 
on  her  future  character  as  a  housekeeper  and  mother,  than  bar 
employment  as  a  teacher  in  common  schools ;  for  in  the  latter 
capacity  she  practises  some  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a 
housewife  —  to  render  others  dutiful,  and  to  communicate  io- 
atruction.  Female  teachers  of  common  schools  need  not  to  be 
teamed^  any  more  than  male  teachers.  In  all  that  knowledge 
which  good  common  housewives  should  possess,  they  will  be  90 
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much  the  better  skilled,  if  they  instruct  with  profit ;  and  to  ena- 
ble them  to  do  this,  less  time  is  necessary,  than  is  required  to  fit 
instructers  for  boys.  A  young  woman  can  acquire  practical  do- 
mestic information,  before  she  enters  upon  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  become  a  teacher  ;  or  if  she  goes  into  a  semi- 
nary, she  could  acquire,  equally  well,  all  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  domestic  life  in  hours  assigned  for  this  purpose.' 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  same  reasons  which  we  have 
formerly  urged  in  favour  of  establishing  seminaries  for  male 
teachers f  are  not  less  important  in  regard  to  females.  To  these 
our  authoress  adds  the  following. 

'  The  circumstances  and  reputation  of  a  young  female  demand 
much  more  attention  than  those  of  a  young  man  ;  and  more 
caution  is  requisite  in  regard  to  the  society  of  a  future  female 
teacher.  Young  men  can  easily  board  in  families,  with  which 
they  need  have  little  intercourse  ;  and  they  can  refrain  from  any 
contact  with  their  fellow  boarders.  But  the  case  is  entirely  dii- 
ferent  with  a  female.  If  she  cannot  be  in  the  house  of  her  par- 
ents or  near  relations,  the  only  reputable  place  for  her  is  a  semi' 
iMtry,  where  she  may  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  worthy 
woman,  and  li?e  with  her  in  the  relation  of  a  good  daughter  to 
an  estimable  mother.  The  mother  or  superintendent  of  such  an 
estaWishment  need  not  be  skilled  in  the  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  for  these,  to  the  teacher  of  a  common  school,  must  be 
subordinate  to  higher  objects.  But  she  should  be  intimately  ac" 
quainted  with  all  the  qualijications  required  in  the  teacher  of  a 
common  school,  that  she  may  be  able  to  impart  them  by  precept 
and  example^ 

The  Consistory  had  proposed  to  educate  female  teachers  in 
the  seminaries  designed  for  males.  On  this  our  authoress  re^ 
marks,  we  think,  very  justly ; 

'  It  would  not  be  by  any  means  expedient  to  instruct  male  and 
female  teachers  in  the  same  seminary.  The  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, the  method  of  education  of  girls,  should  differ  materially 
from  that  of  boys,  so  that  the  same  course  would  not  be  equally 
adapted  to  both.  In  addition  to  this,  they  would  be  mutual  hin- 
drances to  each  other,  and  disadvantageous  acquaintances  might 
arise,  which  would  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  institution. 

'  In  order  to  secure  the  great  objects  of  such  a  seminary,  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  females 
admitted,  and  to  the  course  of  education  adapted  to  these  objects. 
Admission  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  bring  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  their  abilities  and  moral  character ;  and  lest» 
through  mistaken  charity,  their  testimonials  should  be  more  favour^ 
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able  than  is  warranted,  they  should  at  first  be  admitted  on  proba.- 
tion.  The  age  of  admission  might  be  seventeen,  since  femalaa 
are  then  sufficiently  settled  in«  their  habits  to  enter  upon  such  a 
course  of  instruction,  and  some  even  earlier.  It  is  of  importanoa 
that  the  time  of  admission  (say  annually)  should  be  such,  that  a 
class  should  enter  upon  their  course  and  advance  together.  The 
formation  of  the  habits  and  the  character  ought  to  be  considered 
as  equal,  if  not  paramount ,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 

'  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  course  of  education  in  such  a 
seminary  should  occupy  three  years.  The  first  year  at  the  semi- 
nary ought,  under  the  vigilant  and  constant  inspection  of  aami* 
ant  teachers  and  the  principal,  to  be  devoted  to  acquiring  thop* 
oughly  the  knowledge  they  are  destined  to  impart.  In  the  sec* 
end  year,  they  should  be  taught  how  to  instruct,  and  employed  in 
applying  their  acquisitions  in  the  instruction  of  children^  under 
the  inspection  of  the  principal.  This  requires  a  common  school 
connected  with  the  seminary,  to  which  they  should  be  entirely  de- 
voted during  the  third  year.  In  the  summer  season,  by  commeno^ 
ing  at  an  early  hour,  the  interval  of  morning  and  afternoon  in- 
struction might  be  profitably  spent,  both  for  health  and  improve- 
ment, in  household  occupations,  or  a  kitchen  garden.  By  such 
an  arrangement  they  would  become  familiar  with  all  the  employ- 
ments of  a  housewife,  and  this  knowledge  wouJd  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  future  usefulness  of  a  teacher.  In  a  good  female 
school,  not  only  reading,  writing,  6lc.  must  be  taught,  but  all 
that  household  information  which  can  only  be  imparted  orally 
and  by  example ;  and  no  teacher  but  one  who  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  can  explain  it  with  advantage. 

'  The  members  of  the  seminary  should  be  taken  from  the  mid- 
dle ranks  of  life,  partly  because  their  manners  and  knowledge  will 
facilitate  the  process  of  instruction,  which  is  obstructed  by  the 
awkwardness  and  ignorance  too  common  in  females  from  the  low- 
er classes,  and  partly  because  females  of  the  lower  classes  are 
better  able,  from  their  physical  strength,  to  support  themselves, 
than  those  of  a  more  elevated  class,  who  have  become  poor  and 
are  destitute  of  friends.  But  their  is  a  prejudice  to  be  overcome 
among  the  latter  class  of  females,  who  consider  it  degrading  to 
instruct  children  of  a  common  school.  To  do  away  this  preju- 
dice, must  be  the  peculiar  aim  of  the  principal  of  the  institution. 

"  The  station  in  which  we  are  placed,"  she  might  say,  "  does  not 
exalt  us ;  but  we  must  give  dignity  and  respect  to  our  station  and 
employment  by  our  conduct.  It  matters  not  who  we  are,  bat 
whcU  we  are.  We  derive  honor  from  what  we  do,  in  the  business 
to  which  we  have  devoted  ourselves.  Both  children  and  parents 
of  the  lower  classes  have  a  greater  respect  for  a  teacher  thta 
those  of  the  higher  classes.      This  respect  prevents  the  former 
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from  interfering  with  the  employment  of  a  female  teacher,  by  giv" 
ing  unasked  and  unnecessary  advice ;  while  the  latter,  by  pursu- 
ing such  a  course,  sometimes  occasions  mortifications  which  are 
too  severe  to  be  endured.' ' 

*'  It  is  more  honorable  to  be  the  independent  teacher  of  a  vUlage 
school,  than  to  be  the  housekeeper  in  a  nobleman's  mansioui  or 
the  domestic  or  humble  companion  of  an  elevated,  and  often  sicjL- 
ly,  proud,  and  peevish  woman.  The  more  degraded  the  condi- 
tion of  a  chUd,  and  the  greater  probability  of  its  ruin  from  a  want 
of  moral  instruction  and  a  good  school,  the  greater  is  the  merit  of 
that  individual  who  snatches  it  from  ruin,  and  guides  it  in  the 
path  of  virtue.  In  the  view  of  God,  who  recompenses  all  good 
actions,  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  are  no  more  regarded 
than  those  of  the  lower,  and  he  will  not  suffer  any  labour  ^stow- 
ed in  making  good  men  and  Christians  to  go  unrewarded."  Thus 
might  a  principal  gradually  weaken  prejudices,  and  in  a  few 
years  they  would  be  entirely  dispelled  in  the  minds  of  pupils  who 
make  good  progress/ 

The  remarks  on  the  di&rent  classes  of  females  may  require 
some  modificatioQ  in  reference  to  our  country ;  but  those  wnich 
follow,  in  reference  to  the  true  character  and  dignity  of  a  teach* 
er,  are  worthy  of  being  inscribed  on  every  seminary.  It  is 
only  by  causing  this  character,  this  dignity  to  be  duly  appreciate 
edf.that  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who  are  truly  qualified 
for  this  employment  can  be  induced  to  enter  it.  It  is  onty 
when  teachers  shall  universally  feel  the  importance  and  the 
consequent  responsibility  of  their  employment,  to  God  as  well  as 
man,  that  they  will  be  excited  to  the  proper  efibrts  in  prepare 
ing  for  it,  and  in  the  careful  and  laborious  fulfilment  of  its  dii" 
ties.  It  is  only  then,  that  they  can  make  themselves  and  their 
profession  universally  respected,  by  showing  the  important 
e&cts  of  their  labours,  on  the  happiness  of  the  family  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  It  only  when  patents  wiU  treat  an 
instructer,  with  the  respect  which  his  station  deserves,  that  they 
can  inspire  their  children  with  that  respect  which  is  essential  to 
secure  their  attention  to  his  instructions,  or  give  him  that  m- 
fluence  over  their  conduct  and  character,  without  which  bis 
effi>rts  are  aknost  useless.  We  have  expressed  our  conviction 
that  the  station  of  an  instructer  is  one  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  church,  and  to  the  state — that  ^  it  should  rank  with  the 
ministry  and  the  magistracy.*     We  would  renewedly  urge  up- 

*  See  Editor's  Address,  p.  5. 
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on  teachers,  and  upon  parents,  and  upcMi  the  community,  the 
importance  of  this  subject ;  and  should  we  succeed,  in  anj  de- 
gree, in  leading  on  to  this  first  step  for  the  improvement  of 
schools,  we  should  feel  that  we  had  not  laboured  in  vain.  We 
should  rejoice  not  less  to  see  the  proper  station  assigned  to 
woman,  in  training  the  infant  mind,  and  moulding  the  childish 
character^ that  station  for  which  she  was  designed  and  pre- 
pared by  Providence,  and  for  which  the  unbending  intellect, 
and  the  less  sympathizing  heart  of  man,  render  him  but  poorly 
qualified. 

A  German  reviewer  of  the  article,  after  suggesting  various 
objections  whidi  have  been  answered,  advises  that  female  high 
schools  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  We  cannot, 
however,  believe,  that  the  science  of  education  can  be  thoroughly 
.  taught i  except  in  a  seminary  where  it  is  the  main  object.  An 
experienced  teacher  of  females  has  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
self-supporting  seminary  of  female  teachers  might  easily  be 
formed.  Of  the  practicability  of  this  plan  we  do  not  feel  quali- 
fied to  judge.*  out  in  order  to  bring  this  and  other  plans  to  the 
test  of  experiment,  the  editor  would  venture  to  repeat  here  a 
measure  which  he  suggested  to  the  Utica  Convention  of  Janu- 
ary, 1831  —  The  formation  of  an  American  Tjeachers'  Edu- 
cation SociETT.  We  have  not  room  to  present  the  obvious 
advantages  of  such  a  measure ;  but  we  venture  to  make  the 
appeal  —  Amidst  all  the  praiseworthy  anxiety^  the  organised 
and  noble  efforts  to  provide  and  prepare  teachers  for  tl^  Indi- 
ans of  America,  and  the  natives  of  another  hemisphere,  do 
not  duty  and  consistency  demand,  an  interest  not  less  intense, 
and  efibrts  not  less  organised,  to  provide  and  qualify  teachers 
for  the  children  of  cur  landy  the  fiiture  electors  and  rulers  of 
our  country?  Would  not  the  Saviour  say  to  us  —  *  These 
things  ye  ought  to  have  done ;  but  not  to  have  left  the  other 
undone.' 

*  In  Dunn's  account  of  Quatemalm  we  find  an  account  of  a  female  aemi- 
nary,  near  that  city,  in  which  the  pupils  <  maintained  Uiemeelves  by  the 
productions  of  Utieiii  gardens  and  beehives.  In  Prussia,  a  climate  much  more 
severe  than  our  own,  the  rearing  of  sUkwcrms  has  been  found  an  important 
aid  to  indigent  teachers ;  and  one  who  had  very  limited  means,  earned 
nearly  as  much  in  this  way  aa  Uie  amount  of  his  salary.  The  latter  is  a 
brancn  of  industry  perfectly  suitable  to  a  female  seminary. 
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Art.  III.  —  Infant  School  of  Geneva. 

BT  J.  MONOD. 

No.  III. 

We  again  present  our  readers  with  some  of  the  details  of 
the  Infant  School  of  Greneva,  persuaded  that  we  cannot  b^ter 
serve  these  important  institutions  in  our  own  country,  and 
doubting  whether  we  could  find  anything  more  interesting  to 
our  readers  generally,  than  the  simple,  artless  narrative  of  its 
devoted  teacher.  tVould  that  his  spirit  might  pervade  all  oui* 
schools. 

Moral  Develojjtnent  (ContinuedT) 
7.  JuiTicx. 

We  have  said  that  children  have  a  very  lively  sense  of  jus- 
tice. By  this  we  mean,  that  conscience  makes  diem  aware  of 
the  moral  character  of  tlieir  actions  and  those  of  others.  This 
rectitude  of  the  internal  sense  is  particularly  observed  whai  a 
case  of  fact  is  presented  to  them,  concerning  which  they  are 
required  to  exercise  their  judgment.  K  we  lay  before  them 
the  fact  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  they  rarely  come  to 
wrong  conclusions.  We  do  not  recollect  that  the  whole  num 
ber  01  children,  transformed  into  a  sort  of  jury,  has  ever  brougbl 
in  a  wrong  verdict ;  but  we  repeat  it,  it  is  necessary  that  our 
facts  be  presented  to  them  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner.  One 
method  of  settling  little  differences,  is  to  ask  thtf  aggressor  if  he 
should  like  to  be  treated  as  he  has  treated  his  companion.  If 
he  says.  No,  we  make  him  feel  that  his  action  has  been  imjust, 
and  require  him  to  ask  pardon  of  the  injured ;  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  latter  to  forgive  him.  We  facilitate  a  re- 
conciliation by  putting  the  hand  of  one  of  the  parties  into  that 
of  the  other,  when  they  often  return  to  play  together  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

A  sentiment  of  respect  for  propriety  of  conduct  may  be  de- 
veloped in  children  to  a  surprising  degree ;  and  we  often  ob- 
tain firom  them,  in  reference  to  this  suJbyect,  results  which  would 
seem  incredible.  We  will  give  a  few  examples  to  establish  the 
truth  of  this  assertion. 

The  children  bring  to  us  such  objects  as  they  find  about  the 
scboolhouse,  as  pieces  of  money,  playthings,  and  even  little 
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pieces  of  bread.  But  what  shows  most  clearly  the  strength  of 
the  moral  sentiment  in  these  little  beings  is,  that  they  have  been 
able  to  withstand  a  dangerous  temptation,  which  has  been  daily 
before  them ;  we  allude  to  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  especia% 
the  grapes,  which  have  been  preserved  amidst  a  hundred  chil- 
dren, who  delight  to  see  the  growth  and  ripening  of  fruits, 
which  they  do  not  presume  to  touch.  It  is  true,  those  frix) 
have  just  entered  the  school,  have  not,  in  every  instance,  been 
so  scrupulous ;  but  in  no  instance  has  the  fault  been  repeated, 
by  the  same  child.  The  walls  are  hung  with  grapes,  separat- 
ed from  the  children  only  by  a  border  ot  boxwood,  but  a  re- 
gard to  justice  has  kept  them  at  a  proper  distance. 

These  results  have  been  produced  by  training  tlie  conscien- 
ces of  the  children,  and  by  enlightening  them  with  clear  and 
simple  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
examples  from  the  common  actions  of  children,  or  which  ^iiU 
readily  apply  to  them,  and  which  we  submit  to  their  judgment 

But  the  instructer  himself  should  study  to  exhibit,  in  all  his 
actions  and  conduct,  an  example  of  the  strictest  justice.  He 
can  employ  with  success,  the  method  of  relating  instances  of 
justice  and  fidelity,  in  children  of  their  ages.  But  above  aD,  he 
ought  to  act  upon  only  a  small  number,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
a  happy  direction  to  their  moral  sentiments,  and  succeed  in  fix- 
ing habits  of  order  and  regularity,  among  those  who  are  ta  fimn 
the  most  inffuential  part  of  the  school.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  we  have  introduced  only  six  children  at  once  in- 
,  to  the  garden  ;  and  after  having  made  them  understand  such 
things  as  $ure  permitted  them,  we  admit  two  or  three  new  ones, 
to  whom  the  first  explain  the  laws,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
observe.  We  have  thus  been  able  by  degrees,  to  introduce  all 
the  children  into  the  garden,  with  perfect  safety ;  a  good  exam- 
ple being  held  forth  by  die  eldest,  who  were  also  required  to 
mslruct  and  overlook  the  smallest  pupils. 

8.  Decxrct  and  Propriety. 

Habits  of  decency  and  propriety  should  be  formed  at  the 
tenderest  age,  that  they  may  become  as  natural  as  eating  and 
sleeping ;  and  that  the  child  may  never  know  himself  capable 
of  acting  otherwise.  Great  attention  is  paid  especially  to  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  little  girls,  that  they  may  preserve  a 
becoming  attitude,  and  virtuous  manners. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  ipstructer  to  manifest  his  disapproba- 
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tioQ  of  everything,  which  is  not  accordant  with  strict  propriety. 
A  look  only,  should  make  the  child  feel  the  force  of  his  disap- 
pitobation.  v. 

The  most  unceasing  vigilance,  from  the  earliest  possible 
period,  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  anything 
which  shall  tend  to  form  indelicate  habits,  which  might,  sooner 
or  later,  lead  to  flagrant  immorality.  We  attach  a  great  degree 
of  importance  to  this  point,  not  suffering  ourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  imagined  innocence  of  the  child,  which,  in  truth, 
exists  DO  longer  than  until  evil  examples  are  placed  before 
him.  We  employ,  with  solicitude,  every  means  in  our  power  to 
prevent  the  development  of  evil.  For  this  purpose  we  have  a 
person,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  preserve  a  suitable  attention 
to  modesty,  in  answering  the  calls  of  natuHs.  The  door  is  shut 
after  the  child,  and  he  is  thus  left  alone,  and  in  darkness, 
wbich  is  found  also  to  be  a  means  of  preventing  his  staying.  We 
take  several  other  measures  of  a  k>cal  nature,  which  circum- 
stances demand.  Concerning  that  frank  and  open  conduct 
which  we  endeavor  to  instil  into  the  children,  it  is  one  of  die 
most  valuaUe  tradts  which  we  are  called  upon  to  maintain  in 
them.  This  amiajole  ingenuousness,  the  characteristic  of  early 
infancy,  is  soon  lost  if  we  furnish  occasions  of  doing  secretly 
tjbose  things,  the  recollection  of  which  hinders  them  vom  com- 
ing immediately  to  us,  with  joy  and  confidence. 

In  order  to  give  children  an  open  and  benevolent  character, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  instructer  himself  should  display  these 

Dualities ;  and  that  his  manners  should  not  be  repukive  to  chil- 
ren.  We  have  seen  examples  of  a  contrary  disposition  in  an 
instructer,  which  were  invanably  followed  by  loss  of  confidence 
and  ingenuousness.  Confidence  and  openness  are  indispensa- 
ble to  happiness ;  and  when  children  are  happy,  they  usually 
become  good  and  benevolent. 

Meant  of  Moral  Development. 

We  have  said  that  example  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  formaticHi  of  character ;  but  we  also  employ  various  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  whose  object  is,  to  enlighten  and  fortify  the 
sense  of  duty  among  the  children,  and  to  habituate  them  to  act 
from  conviction. 

1.  The  recital  of  short  simple  stories,  the  subjects  of  which 
can  be  perfectly  understood  by  them.  We  prefer,  for  this 
purpose,  subjects  which  relate  to  infancy ;  that  a  proper  impres- 
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ston  may  be  made,  we  accompany  the  recital  of  these  stories 
with  reflections  upon  the  dispositions  which  are  manifested  in 
the  principal  characters  there  represented ;  and  making  indi- 
vidual or  general  applications.  If  we  can  Judge  correctly  of 
the  impression  which  a  lesson  has  made,  by  the  attention  which 
the  children  give,  we  think  lessons  given  in  this  manner  pro- 
duce important  results ;  for  the  children  manifest  the  hi^iest 
joy  when  they  perceive  that  we  are  about  to  tell  a  story  ;  and 
the  time  thus  spent  is  always  a  period  of  uncommon  silence. 
When  a  story  becomes  the  most  interesting,  we  sometimes 
suddenly  suspend  the  recital.  We  do  this  with  an  object  in 
view ;  and  notwithstanding  the  eagerness  of  the  children  to 
have  us  continue,  we  postpone  the  relation  of  the  remainder  to 
another  day. 

2.  In  showing  the  children  the  engravings  which  represent 
natural  objects,  as  animals,  plants,  be.,  we  often  relate  to  them 
anecdotes  of  those  anvnals  which  are  most  susceptible  of  at- 
tachment or  gratitude ;  or  are  remarkable  for  their  instincf. 
Carq  should  be  taken  that  these  traits  of  character  be  present- 
ed in  such  a  manner,  that  the  child  may  not  be  led  to  consider 
these  animals  equal  to  man,  or  that  their  actions,  like  his,  are 
the  result  of  reason  or  reflection.  They  should  be  made  lo 
understand  that  animals  are  guided  by  instinct^  while  men  (and 
children  therefore)  are  the  only  beings  endowed  with  a  rational 
soul. 

3.  These  histories,  or  at  least  their  leading  facts,  are  in  this 
way  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  mmds  of  the  children,  that 
even  the  youngest  do  not  often  forget  them.  We  derive  many 
moral  lessons  from  contrasts  ;  for  example,  between  the  beaugr 
of  the  tiger  and  his  bloodthirsty  disposition ;  between  die  hum- 
ble appearance  of  the  cow  and  the  benefits  we  derive  ftom 
her ;  and  we  sometimes  thus  assist  the  children  in  drawing  con- 
clusions. When  we  show  them  the  attachment  of  the  dog  to  his 
master,  we  ask  —  *  Ought  little  children  thus  to  love  thc^  who 
take  care  of  them.  The  lamb  suffers  himself  to  be  stripped  of 
his  fleece  without  complaining,  and  when  led  to  the  slaughter, 
if  he  bleats,  it  is  only  to  call  his  dam ;  he  does  not  oompfaun 
when  they  even  wound  him.  Now  if  you  do  no  wrong  to 
others,  but  pardon  them  when  they  do  wrong  to  you,  they  will 
say,  you  are  as  gende  as  a  lamb.'  The  monkey  imitates  every- 
thing that  he  sees.  What  ought  little  children  to  imitate  ?  It 
is  hence  seen  that  we  propose,  as  our  primary  object,  to  melio- 
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rate  the  character;  aiid  we  endeavour  to  make  all  the  means 
of  development  contribute  to  this  end. 

4.  One  thing  which  we  have  already  suggested  as  proper  to 
exercise  and  correct  the  judgment  of  children,  is  to  present  their 
duty  in  the  form  of  a  question,  thus  —  ^  Is  it  right  or  wrong  to 
do  such  or  such  a  thing  ? '  It  is  a  method  which  we  know  has 
been  practised  by  many,  and  of  which  we  have  seen  the  effi- 
cacy. 

5.  Even  the  song,  when  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the 
children,  contributes  to  order  and  quiet  in  all  our  exercises, 
and  promotes  general  order  and  tranquillity.  They  sing,  not 
only  hymns,  but  the  rules  of  the  school. 

6.  Our  repressive  means  (or  punishments)  are  various ; 
1.  Exclusion  from  the  exercises,  and  of  course  from  amuse- 
ments — for  he  who  does  not  work  needs  not  to  play — is  an  inva- 
riable rule.  2.  Insulation.  It  often  produces  a  good  effect  even 
to  place  one  belonging  to  a  more  advanced  class,  who  has  not  con- 
ducted weD,  in  the  ranks  of  the  litde  infant.  A  repressive  means, 
which  we  employ  in  serious  cases,  is  the  seclusion  of  the 
oiBkndeT  in  the  ceU  of  reflection.  As  soon  as  he  weeps,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  reflected  and  to  have  become  convinced  of 
his  error.  This  idea,  of  making  the  infant  reflect,  which  is 
certainly  just,  as  well  as  efficacious  in  its  results,  we  derived 
from  Father  Girard,  whose  name  and  works  are  familiar  to  the 
friends  of  education. 

We  will  here  add  some  reflections  upon  the  moral  state  of 
the  school ;  upon  the  condition  of  the  children  in  reference  to 
one  another ;  and  upon  certain  precautions  necessary  to  pro- 
duce and  maintain  friendship  and  benevolence  among  them. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  a  thing  entirely  natural  to  see  little 
children  playing  together,  without  those  strifes  and  disputes 
which  the  clashing  of  interests  so  naturally  engenders;  but 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  children,  know  too  weU,  how 
easily  their  little  passions  are  excited.  U  a  child  comes  to  us, 
in  all  the  sadness  of  his  heart,  complaining  of  the  injustice  of 
another  child,  a  few  soothing  words  extinguish  his  resentment, 
and  if  the  other  child  acknowledges  his  fault,  they  return  to  play 
tc^ther  as  before.  In  fact  there  are  no  real  quarrels  in  the 
amusements  of  our  children ;  we  do  not  hear  them  making  use 
of  any  gross  terms ;  when  anything  unseemly  escapes  from  the 
lips  of  one  of  them,  the  others  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  without 
reproving  him,  or  informing  us.     The  yard,  where  the  children 
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^prematurely  from  school,  before  they  had  mastered  those  more 
advanced  branches  that  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  are 
aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  to  this  system ;  but  we 
are  firmly  convinced,  that  they  are  very  far  overbalanced  by  the 
advantages  of  which  it  is  productive.  In  Bavaria,  the  beneficial 
consequences  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
national  education,  have  been  more  signal  than  in  any  other 
European  country. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  Bavarians  were  the  most  ignorant,  de- 
bauched, and  slovenly  people,  between  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and 
the  Baltic.  (For  proofs  of  what  is  now  stated,  see  Riesbeck's 
Travels  in  Germany,  vol.  i.  chap.  11,  &lc.)  That  they  are  at 
pesent  patterns  of  morality,  intelligence  and  cleanliness,  it  would 
be  going  too  far  to  affirm ;  but  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  no  people 
has  ever  made  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  the  career  of  civili- 
zation, than  they  have  made  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  late 
and  present  kings  of  Bavaria  have  been  truly  the  fathers  of  their 
country,  for  they  have  not  only  swept  away  myriads  of  abuses, 
and  established  a  representative  system  of  government,  but  they 
have  laid  the  only  sure  foundation  of  permanent  and  real  improve- 
ment, in  the  organization  of  a  truly  admirable  system  of  national 
education.  A  school  has  been  established  in  every  parish  of 
Bavaria,  to  which,  as  already  observed,  every  one  is  obliged  to 
send  his  children  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen.  Lyceums,  Col- 
leges, and  Universities,  have  also  been  instituted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  desirous  of  prosecuting  their  studies ;  and  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the  best  instruction,  at  the 
lowest  price.  In  Bavaria,  the  schools  are  inspected,  and  reports 
regularly  made  upon  their  condition,  by  properly  qualified  officers, 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  government.  There  is  a  particular 
department  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  appropriated  to  the 
supervision  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools. 

In  1828,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  of  all  classes,  in  Bavaria, 
was  498,000.  Now,  as  the  population  of  Bavaria  is  almost  exactly 
four  millions,  it  follows,  that  not  less  than  one  eighth  of  the  entire 
population  is  at  school.  This  is  a  very  high  proportion,  and 
shows,  conclusively,  how  universally  education  is  diffused.  In 
Scotland  it  is  supposed  that  the  individuals  at  school  amount  to 
about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  population.*  Throughout  Germany 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid,  not  merely  to  the  acquirements  of 
the  teachers,  but  also  to  their  capacity  for  teaching.     To  ensure 

*  Our  readers  will  recollect  a  fact  stated  in  a  recent  number,  that  the 
state  of  New  York  has  more  than  otu  fourth  of  its  population  under  instruc- 
tion.   The  proportion  in  New  England  is  believed  to  be  nearly  the  same. 
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proficiency  in  this  respect,  normal  or  pattern  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  all  the  principal  towns,  which  are  attended,  by  those 
who  are  candidates  for  ,the  situation  of  master ;  who,  besides 
being  instructed  in  the  branches  they  are  to  be  employed  in  teach- 
ing, are  at  the  same  time  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  teach' 
ing,  and  in  the  conduct  proper  to  be  followed  in  the  management 
of  scholars.  Some  of  these  schools  justly  enjoy  a  very  high  repu- 
tation ;  and  their  establishment  has  had  a  most  powerful  and 
salutary  influence  on  the  system  of  instruction. 

The  interesting  article  of  the  firitish  Journal  of  Education,  from  which 
we  have  taken  Uiese  statements,  has  the  following  liberal  reioarka  on  the 
United  States,  with  which  we  close  our  extracts. 

The  United  States  of  America  have,  with  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  liberality  that  does  'them  high  honor,  made  the  mocit 
ample  provision  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  classes  of 
people.  In  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  the  common  people  are, 
perhaps,  better  educated  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and 
there  is  every  probability,  that  the  western  and  southern  states 
will  soon  share  the  same  distinction.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  — 
to  the  superior  degree  of  comfort  the  people  enjoy  —  and  to  the 
elevation  of  character  nourished  by  their  free  institutions,  that 
we  must  attribute  the  non-existence,  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  of  what  is  usually  termed  a  mob  or  rabble. 


Art.  V.  —  Public  Instroction  in  France. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Loudon  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Magaxine  for 
the  following  sketch  of  the  new  system  for  educating  the  youth  of  France, 
lately  presented  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction. 

From  the  information  received  by  the  minister  it  appears  that 
primary  instruction  in  that  country  is  sadly  neglected.  In  some 
departments,  only  one  child  in  48  receives  education,  and  in  the 
greater  number  only  one  in  8  or  10.  The  population  of  France 
is  estimated  at  32,000,000,  of  which  10,500,000  are  children  from 
6  to  15  years  of  age,  and  therefore  capable  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion. The  education  of  female  children,  being  conducted  at 
home,  in  religious  houses,  and  in  various  other  ways,  we  can  say 
little  of  their  present  instruction.  But  of*  the  5,250,000  male 
children,  the  following  list  of  schools,  public  and  private,  will 
show  that,  even  including  those  who  are  upwards  of  15  years  of 
age,  little  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  millions  are  instructed, 
instead  of  five  and  a  quarter.    ' 
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Pupils  in  the  school  of  Law 3,889 

*»  "  Medicine 1,783 

-     "  Royal  Colleges .     .11,114 

Communal  Colleges 29,786 

Institutions 9,232 

Pensions 20,528 

Primary  Schools 1,244,579 

1,320,911 

Thus  France  is,  at  this  moment,  worse  provided  with  the 
means  of  preparatory  elementary  education,  especially  in  the 
southern  departments,  than  most  other  countries  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept Spain  and  Portugal.* 

The  law,  as  presented  to  the  Chambers,  commences  by  declar- 
ing, that  Primary  Instruction  ^hall  be  given  to  all  the  children 
of  France  toiUing  to  he  educated;  either  gratuitously,  if  poor  ^  or 
for  a  moderate  compensation,  if  otherwise  ;  and  that  the  Communes 
(parishes)  of  France  shall  no  longer  remain  without  spellingbooks 
and  teachers. 

Primary  Instruction  is  first  to  comprise  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction. The  parents  are  to  decide  whether  their  children 
shall  or  shall  not  receive  religious  instruction;  which  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  priests  in  Catholic  Communes ;  and  by  Protes- 
tant ministers  in  Protestant  Communes. 

Primary  instruction  also  comprises,  reading,  meriting,  a  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  weights 
and  measures,  land  surveying,  and  drawing. 

Primary  schools  are  to  be  established  in  every  Commune ;  those 
who  are  ,poor  are  to  be  gratuitously  taught ;  and  those  who  are 
not,  are  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  may  be  fixed  on  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  each  Commune ;  which  will  therefore  vary  in  amount 
according  to  the  prices  of  labour,  rent,  food,  and  dress. 

Each  primary  school  is  to  be  placed  under  the  gratuitous  in- 
spection of  a  committee  composed  of  the  Mayor  and  President, 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  each  Commune,  and  from  four  to 
twelve  respectable  inhabitants  —  one  half  to  be  elected  by  the 
Rector  of  the  Academy,  and  the  other  half  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Department.  One  half  of  these  inhabitants  are  to  be  renewed  or 
changed  every  two  years ;  and  there  must  be,  in  a  committee  of 
ten,  at  least /otir  present,  in  order  to  deliberate.  The  Sub-Pre- 
fects, and  the  Mayors  of  adjoining  Communes,  are  to  have  the 
right  of  visiting  and  voting  in  certain  cases. 

This  committee  is  to  maintain  order,  to  make  known  to  the 
Rector  of  the  Academy  (the  University),  and  to  the  Prefect,  the 

*  It  seems  tiiattiie  clergy  openly ,  as  well  as  tlie  late  goyernment,  secretly, 
opposed  all  efforts  for  dimising  knowlec'ge.     This  state  of  things  is  now  to 
be  completely  altered  by  the  present  administration,  agreeably  to  their  de 
claration  at  the  time  of  the  reyolution. 
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state  and  wants  of  the  schools.  These  Primary  Schools  may  be 
private,  as  well  as  Communal ;  but  still  they  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  and  inspection. 

Every  one  who  enjoys  civil  rights  is  to  possess  the  title  of  es- 
tablishing such  a  Primary  school,  or  of  being  a  teacher  in  a  Com- 
munal school,  provided  he  shall  deposit  with  the  prefer  authori- 
ties, 1st,  a  certificate  of  his  capacity  from  the  Rector  of  the 
Academy  where  he  has  been  instructed  and  examined  ;  2d,  a  certi- 
ficate of  good  conduct,  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  three  members  of 
the  Municipal  Council  of  the  Commune  in  which  he  has  resided 
three  years.  He  will  then  have  a  right  to  act  as  a  private  teach- 
er in  a  private  Primary  school ;  but  in  order  to  be  elected  as  the 
teacher  of  the  Communal  school,  he  must  be  appointed  by  the 
municipal  authority  of  the  Commune  ;  as  the  Inspecting  Com- 
mittee is  not  to  have  the  power  of  appointing  a  schoolmaster. 

In  Communes  where  there  are  no  funds  or  legacies  which  en- 
dow a  school,  the  Commune  is  bound  to  pay  the  expense.  In 
that  case  the  instructer  is  always  to  be  supplied  by  the  Commune 
with  a  school-room,  and  an  apartment  in  which  to  reside,  and 
with  at  least  two  hundred  francs  (about  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
dollars)  a  year.  Where  the  Communes  are  so  poor  that  they  can- 
not pay  the  expense  of  educating  the  children,  the  state  is  to  cod- 
tribute  out  of  the  budget  of  the  home  department.  The  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  each  Commune,  is  also  charged  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  necessary  expenses. 

The  instructer's  salary  will  depend  of  course  on  the  poverty  or 
wealth  of  the  Commune,  and  on  the  number  of  his  pupils  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  less  than  a  gratuitous  residence,  and  two  hundred 
francs  a  year.  This  sum  alone  would  hardly  support  a  master, 
but  there  are  no  Communes  where  some  of  the  children  would 
not  pay,  so  that  .£20  ($88.80),  with  an  apartment  free  from  rent 
and  taxes,  may  be  put  down  as  a  minimum  of  the  remuneration. 
With  this  sum,  a  French  schoolmaster  may  be  respectable. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  teachers  who  may,  from 
old  age  or  infirmity,  be  prevented  from  giving  instruction,  the  law 
directs  that  a  sum  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  that  which  is  expend- 
ed annually  for  the  school,  shall  be  put  aside,  and  consecrated  as 
a  Pension  Puna;  but  no  pensions  are  to  be  granted  before  the 
first  of  January,  1836.  Lastly,  the  proposed  law  provides  for  the 
education  of  Teachers,  in  separate  institutions^  with  the  view  of 
supplying,  at  all  times,  the  requisite  number  of  masters  for  the 
Communal  schools  of  France. 

We  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  system.  It  is  certainly 
a  great  work.  We  rejoice  that  so  liber aJ  a  spirit  is  exhibited  by 
the  government     We  hope  that  its  execution  will  not  be  forgotten 
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or  delayed  amidst  the  agitations  of  political  changes ;  but  that  a 
deep  and  broad  foundation  will  be  laid  immediately,  in  this  rich 
and  flourishing  country  for  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
in  educating  a  generation  who  shall  have  intelligence  to  know  its 
ull  value,  and  moral  principle  based  upon  the  word  of  God,  to 
prevent  those  abuses  of  it  by  public  and  private  immorality,  which 
are  the  surest  means  of  its  destruction. 


Art.  VI. — Schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Reports  of  ike  Pennsylvania  Society  for  ike  Promotion  of  PuUic  Schools 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  PMic  Meeting  on  the  slats 
of  Common  Schools  in  f/ew  Jersey,  1828» 

Remarks  on  the  Legal  Provisions  for  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  By 
Walter  R.  Johnson. 

We  consider  it  an  important  part  of  our  duty  to  notice  such 
documents  as  will  serve  to  show  the  state  of  education  in  our 
country  generally — and  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  feeling  more 
genersd  among,  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  that  '  if  one 
member  su&r,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.'  If  one  state  which 
belongs  to  our  confederacy,  however  distant  from  us^  is  deficient 
in  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  its  influence  in  our  nation- 
al councils  may  decide  the  passage  of  unwise  or  unjust  laws 
which  come  home  to  our  individual  interests.  We  shall  there- 
fore pay  no  regard  to  local  distinctions ;  but  shall  endeavor,  as 
fast  as  possible,  to  complete  the  sketches  we  have  begun  of  the 
condition  of  schools  throughout  our  country,  and  earnestly  soli- 
cit communications  accompanied  by  a  responsible  name,  on  this 
subject 

In  former  articles  we  have  described  the  various  legislative 
provisions  for  public  education,  adopted  in  different  states.  We 
have  referred  to  the  paralyzing  innuence  of  a  fund  which  re- 
lieves from  the  necessity  of  exertion,  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. We  have  described  the  happy  effects  of  a  system,  in  which 
schools  are  supported  by  taxation^  as  exhibited  in  the  com- 
paratively healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  the  common  schools  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio, 
and  the  still  more  striking  results  of  this  system,  combined  with 
a  partial  aid  from  a  fund,  in  the  unexampled  growth  and  im- 
provement of  the  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York.     We  have 
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also  described  the  influence  of  those  laws,  which  make  an  invi- 
dious distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  have  given 
the  best  account  we  coqld,  of  the  plans  adopted  in  other  States. 

We  have  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  results  of  the 
want  of  a  system  of  public  schools  to  which  we  have  referred, 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

The  progress  of  education  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  limited  and  slow.  The  founders  of  the  State  incorporat- 
ed a  body  of  overseers  of  the  public  schools  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  vicinky,  and  in  1683,  the  year  of  Penn's  arrival,  an  el- 
ementary school  was  established  in  Philadelphia.  In  1689, 
the  first  seminary  was  opened  for  teaching  the  elementary 
branches  of  Mathematics,  and  something  of  English  Grammar 
and  Latin  literature,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1712,  the  assembly 
authorized  the  raising  small  funds  by  lotteries,  for  the  erection 
of  school  houses,  the  establishment  of  schools,  cemeteries,  chur- 
ches, and  hospitals.  The  university  received  its  charter  in  1 753. 
In  1 769,  £200  were  granted  by  the  assembly  for  the  purchase 
of  a  reflecting  telescope,  and  the  erection  of  observatories 
for  noticing  the  transit  of  Venus.  Two  years  after,  £300  were 
voted  to  Riltenhouse  for  the  construction  of  his  orrery,  and  sub- 
sequendy,  the  last  surviving  son  of  William  Penn,  presented  to 
the  college  of  Philadelphia  $12000,  and  half  of  a  manor  of 
3000  acres. 

But  while  this  liberalitv  was  manifested  in  endowing 
the  higher  institutions^  the  foundations  of  public  improvement 
were  neglected,  and  no  measures  were  adopted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  common  schools.  The  emigrants  who  came  to 
setde  the  State,  finding  no  system  of  education  organized,  and 
meeting  neither  with  aid  nor  direction  from  the  legislature, 
were  too  much  absorbed  in  the  cares  and  labours  of  a  new  set- 
tlement to  devise  or  execute  one  for  themselves.  The  influx 
of  Germans,  a  large  proportion  of  them  from  the  class  of  pea- 
sants, and  strongly  prejudiced  against  improvements  from  other 
quarters,  increased  the  difliculty,  and  generatbn  after  genera- 
tion grew  up  with  little  or  no  instruction.  It  is  to  this  early 
neglect,  undoubtedly,  that  we  must  attribute  the  sad  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  common  education  in  the  State,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  reports  before  us.  It  was  indeed  provided  in 
the  constitution  of  1790,  that  provision  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  practicable,  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education  ; 
and  in  1809,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  pajment  of 
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the  tuition  fees  of  the  poor ;  hut  we  find  from  the  report  of  the 
society,  that  in  1830,  it  still  remained,  in  most  places,  ^a  dead 
letter,^  The  invidious  distinction  it  involves,  the  society  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  they  regard  as  *  tlie  great  and  radical  de- 
fect, the  incurable  evil,  which  is  inherent  in  the  school  system 
of  Pennsylvania  —  a  system  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  most 
sensitive  and  strongest  moral  feelings  of  our  citizens.  The 
feelings  of  die  poorer  classes  will  not  permit  them  to  enrol 
themselves  as  paupersy  in  order  that  their  children  may  receive 
their  education  from  the  charity  of  the  State.'  We  earnesdy 
hope  diat  this  experience,  and  this  opinion,  will  prevent  the  ex- 
tension and  adoption  in  other  States,  of  a  system  so  at  war  with 
our  republican  institutions,  and  so  litde  adapted  to  secure  the 
great  object  in  view.  We  cannot  but  refer  our  readers  to  the 
new  system  of  education  proposed  for  France,  inserted  in  our 
present  number,  which  makes  no  distincrion  between  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  rich  and  die  poor ;  and  to  the  striking  exam- 
ple witnessed  in  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi  and  FeDenberg  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  heir  of  a  nobleman,  who  paid  for  his 
education  in  gold,  was  taught  and  lodged  and  fed  with  the  son 
of  a  dairyman,  who  contributed  his  quota  in  cheese. 

The  society  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  doc- 
uments before  us  in  regard  to  Pennsylvania,  and  for  still  more 
valuable  labours,  has  existed  some  years,  but  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  effect  litde,  except  in  some  limited  districts.  In  a  me- 
morial presented  to  the  legislature  in  1830,  they  say  : 

*  There  are  at  least  400,000  children  in  Pennsylvania,  between  the  ages 
bf  five  and  fifteen,  and  of  these  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand in  all  the  schools  of  the  State.  Many  counties,  townships,  and  vills- 
ges,  have  been  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  exam^ 
ined  by  your  memorialists ;  and  the  average  proportion  of  children  educated 
in  any  one  year  compared  with  the  entire  number,  appears  to  be  about  one 
in  three.  It  is  probable  that  this  proportion  prevails  generally  through 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  justifies  the  assertion,  tliat  more  than  two  liundred  and 
fifty  thousand  children  capable  of  instruction  were  not  within  a  school  du- 
ring the  year  past.  Many  of  thf^e  children  never  go  to  school  at  all.  Mul- 
titudes are  living,  and  continuing  to  live,  in  ignorance  ;  and  multitudes 
more  receiving  superficial  instruction.  In  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia there  are  ample  means  for  the  education  or  every  child,  and  many 
thousands  have  been  benefitted  by  them  in  that  district.  We  belieT«%  that 
the  Case  is  the  same  in  Lancaster,  and  no  one  need  be  uneducated  except  from 
choice ;  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  State,  there  is  no  other  provision 
than  the  tict  of  180?),  wliich  has  entirely  failed  of  its  original  aim.  (The  law 
is  unknown  to  many,  and  evaded  by  assessots,  teachers,  and  parents;  and 
in  not  a  few  cases,  an  unprincipled  distinction  is  made  between  the  children 
paid  for  by  the  county,  and  these  rf  richer  parents.)  This  general  state- 
ment neither  aggravates  nor  niisreptesents  the  plain  truth.  On  tlie  contrary 
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it  is  a  faint  sketch  of  a  formidable  reality.  The  subject  could  not  indeed 
be  presented  in  its  entire  dimensions  otherwise  tlian  by  embodying  this 
mass  of  gloomy  facts  collected  by  your  memorialists,  by  means  of  their  cor- 
respondence.' 

The  Statements  of  tliis  memorial  were  corroborated  in  the 
message  of  the  Governor  to  the  General  Assembly  convened 
in  1 830,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary  and 
common  schools  was  earnestly  and  forcibly  pressed  upon  their 
attention,  *  as  a  measure  imperatively  enjoined  by  the  constitution 
demanded  by  the  public  opinion,  and  called  for  by  the  state, 
of  public  morals,  and  a  regard  to  the  security  and  stability  of 
the  invaluable  privileges  inherited  from  our  ancestors.  ^  The 
task  of  forming  such  a  system,  adapted  to  tlie  existing  circum- 
stances, was  admitted  to  be  difficult,  but  none  was  deemed 
mo^e  worthy  of  a  virtuous  and  determined  effort  to  overcome  every 
obstacle.''  The  loss  to  the  Commonwealth  he  observes,  of 
those  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  which  might  have 
been  gained  by  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty,  out  of  Four  Hun- 
dred Thousand  children  who  were  not  within  a  school  during 
the  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  '  is  incalcu- 
lable.^  The  committee  of  the  society  proposed  a  draught  of 
a  bill  on  this  subject  which  they  deemed  best  adapted  to  effect 
this  object.  The  first  great  principle  of- the  bill  was,  to  ren- 
der it  entirely  optional  with  each  district,  whether  to  adopt 
the  plan  proposed  or  not.  The  second,  that  the  schools  should 
be  common  schools,  to  which  every  taxable  inhabitant  should 
have  a  right  to  send  his  children  to  be  instructed  by  teach- 
ers whose  qualifications  should  be  ascertained.  The  last  and 
most  important  provision  is,  that  the  expenses  of  the  schools 
should  be  raised,  in  part  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
part  by  a  fund.  Unfortunately,  only  that  part  of  the  bill  was 
adopted  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund.  An 
act  was  passed  appropriating  certain  monies  arising  from  land 
sales,  inc.  to  be  placed  at  interest  as  soon  as  collected,  for  a 
school  fund,  until  the  interest  should  amount  to  $100,000 ;  after 
which  time,  the  interest  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  common  schools,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  have  also  adopted  an  important 
measure,  in  endeavoring  to  procure  a  collection  of  school  books, 
in  order  to  ascertain  and  make  known  their  character ;  and  they 
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invite  authors  and  booksellers  to  send  in  their  publications. 
Such  a  collection  will  be  highly  interesting  to  every  teacher 
and  friend  of  education. 

We  are  eratified  to  learn  from  one  of  our  correspondents, 
as  well  as  irora  our  own  observations,  that  the  teachers  and 
parents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  largo  towns,  and  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  State,  are  '  becoming  alive  to  the  importance 
of  education ;  adopting  new  modes  of  government,  and  study- 
ing the  minds  they  are  called  on  to  form,  and  thus  beginning 
the  work  of  improvement  at  home ;  and  that  practical  works  on 
education  are  read  with  avidity.'  An  evidence  of  this  was 
found,  in  an  effort  made  witliin  two  or  three  years  by  the  party 
of  working  men  to  promote  this  object,  by  establishing  agricul- 
tural schools.  But  we  fully  accord  with  the  sentiments  in  the 
reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  society ;  that 

*  Neither  of  the  syBtems  proposed,  secures  the  ^&t  object  in  view  ; 
that  to  VLpfiy  a  remedy  for  so  lamentable  a  state  of  aBairs,  is  a  duty  of  the 
first  order,  and  demands  renewed  and  untiring  efforts,  to  animate  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  draw  forth  their  intellectual  ener^es  and  physical 
resources ;  that  the  most  importatU  step  is  to  provide  toeil  qualified  ieatherSy 
without  which,  the  best  school  system  which  it  is  possible  to  devise, 
must  utterlv  fail  in  practice.  A  seminary  appears  indispensable  in  every 
district  in  the  State,  '^  wherein  teachers  may  oe  preparer  for  conducting  a 
uniform  method  of  instruction  in  common  schools."  Without  this  prepara 
tion  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  accomplish  the  generous  design  con- 
templated by  the  advocates  of  universal  education/ 

The  society  believe  that  a  great  change  in  public  opinion 
has  taken  place  in  reference  to  the  subject,  sufficient  to 
encourage  efibrts,  and  to  warrant  a  confidence  that  Pennsylvania 
will  not  fall  far  behind  other  States,  in  the  march  of  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement.  We  hope  that  succeeding  legislatures 
will  give  the  evidence  of  this,  in  more  enlarged  views,  and  more 
decided  and  liberal  measures  on  this  subject.  The  day  is 
fast  coming,  when  the  older  States  will  no  longer  maintain 
their  place  in  our  national  councils,  by  numbers.  It  is  only  on 
the  intelligence  of  their  electors^  leading  to  the  choice  of  able 
and  intelligent  representatives,  that  they  can  rely  to  preserve 
their  influence  and  their  respectability  in  the  union ;  and  with- 
out immediate  and  vigorous  eflbrt  it  must  decline. 

The  adjoining  State  of  New  Jersey  presents  little  that 
is  gratifying  on  the  suWect  of  Common  Schools.  At  a  public 
meeting  of  friends  of  Education  in  this  State  in  1828,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  procure  and  publish  information  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  condition  of  schools.  By  the  aid  of  central  and 
sub-committees,  in  counties  and  townships,  they^obtained  a  mass 
of  important  facts,  of  which  the  report  we  have  mentioned  pre- 
sents a  summary. 

From  the  statements  they  received,  it  appears,  that  in  the 
whole  State,  1 1,742  children  were  entirely  destitute  of  instruc- 
tion^ and  that  about  1 5,000  adults  were  unable  to  read..  In 
many  towns,  more  than  half  the  children  never  attend  school. 
In  Sussex  and  Warren  counties,  40  districts  are  destitute  of 
schools.  In  Essex  county,  a  rich  and  flourishing  region, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  1200 
children  destitute  of  instruction.  In  Cape  May  county,  it 
appears  from  such  information  as  the  Committee  could  ob- 
tain, that  in  three  townships  alone,  there  are  200  persons  over 
15  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read.  Among  the  families  visited 
by  the  agent  of  a  Bible  Society,  eighteen  were  found  in  which 
none  of  the  members  could  read ;  twenty  in  which  neither  oj 
the  parents  could  read ;  and  forty-five  in  which  only  one  of  the 

Earents  could  read.  The  condition  of  the  children  can  scarcely 
e  a  subject  of  doubt,  although  no  particulars  were  ascertained 
from  that  county.  In  Morris  and  Burlington  counties,  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  are  the  most  richly  enjoyed  of  any  in 
the  State  ;  and  yet  nearly  1000  destitute  children  may  be  found 
widiin  these  two  counties. 

The  causes  of  this  alarming  state  of  things  appear  to  be  vari- 
ous. In  some  instances  the  sparseness  of  the  population  is  a 
cause ;  in  others,  poverty,  either  real  or  imagined ;  in  others,  the 
ignorance  and  want  of  capacity  of  the  instructers  ;  in  others,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  instructers  of  any  kind,  from  the  low 

frice  of  tuition,  rarely  exceeding  $1.50  to  $2,  a  quarter, 
lence,  too,  strangers  are  often  employed,  who  sometimes  impose 
upon  the  people  and  prove  destitute  of  every  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  their  station ;  and  this  discourages,  more  and  more, 
the  efibrts  for  establishing  schools.  But  after  all,  the  great  cause 
seems  to  be,  a  surprising  insensibility  to  the  advantages  which 
education  affords. 

In  some  of  the  summer  schools  which  are  taught  by  females, 
spelling  and  reading,  and  some  easy  lessons,  are  the  only  branches 
taught ;  and  in  few  of  the  public  schools  in  the  state,  is  anything 
taught  but  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Few 
are  continued  for  more  than  nine  months  in  a  j^ar ;  and  a  still 
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smaller  number  ai'e  kept  up  tlirough  the  year.  By  far  the  greater 
part,  are  kept  only  from  three  to  six  months.  In  the  (bounty  of 
Burlington,  some  towns  are  mentioned  as  having  considerable 
permanent  funds  for  the  promotion  of  schools,  especially  where 
tlie  society  of  Friends  are  the  niost  numerous.  Several  town- 
ships also,  in  Somerset  county,  raise  small  sums  annually  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  Honorable  mention  is  likewise  made  of  a 
benevolent  gendeman  in  Bridgewaier,  in  the  same  county,  who 
contributes  $80  per  amium,  for  this  philanthropic  purpose. 

We  cannot  present  a  better  summary  of  the  condition  of  this 
State  in  regard  to  education,  than  in  one  of  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  the  report. 

*  In  addidon  to  the  1 1 ,742  children  who  are  destitute  of  in- 
struction, thousands  of  children  in  the  state  receive  only  a  par- 
tial and  very  imperfect  education,  and  in  many  places,  from 
immoral  and  unqualified  teachers.  The  whole  system  of  com- 
mon schools  —  if  system  it  may  be  called  —  is  sadly  defective. 
Every  schoolmaster  (speaking  generally)  is  left  to  pursue  his 
own  course  of  instruction  without  responsibility,  amenable  to 
no  tribunal,  and  subject  to  no  inspection  or  supervision.  The 
committee  submit  it  to  the  intelligence,  the  good  sense,  patriotism 
and  philanthropy  of  their  fellow  citizens,  if  we  have  not  reached 
a  crisis  in  our  history,  when  it  behoves  us  to  awake  to  this  in- 
cresting  subject.  Let  us,  dirough  our  Legislature,  adopt  a 
system  of  measures  to  elevate  our  common  schools,  to  subject 
every  teacher  who  would  assume  the  high  ti'ust  of  formbg  the 
character  of  our  children  to  previous  examination,  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  by  some  audiorized  and  respectable  board 
of  visitors.  Let  every  teacher  be  bound  to  make  an  annual 
report  of  the  condition  of  his  school,  the  matters  taught,  the 
books  used,  and  the  progress  of  his  scholars.  Let  us  above  all, 
endeavour  quickly  to  remove  the  reproach,  of  having  nearly 
12,000  children  growing  up  in  utter  ignorance.  Where  can  our 
Legislature  so  usefully  bestow  die  cares  of  government,  as  upon 
this  immensely  important  object  ?  And  surely  it  is  high  time, 
when  we  recollect,  that  by  an  investigation  made  about  a  year 
since,  it  was  ascertained  that  nearly  1 5,000  adult  citizens  of  our 
State  were  not  able  to  read  !' 

The  efforts  and  representations  of  the  committee,  were  the 
means  of  discovering  and  calling  forth,  many  intelligent  men  in 
every  countj^,  and  in  almost  every  town,  who  seem  to  deplore 
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the  present  state  of  things,  and  look  anxiously  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  give  the  first  impulse  to  improvem^t. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  before  us,  and  the  influence  of 
its  fi*iends,  the  legislature  appropriated  j(20,000  to  be  distributed 
in  small  sums  to  such  towns  as  would  voluntarily  raise  an  equal 
sum  by  taxation.  The  system  has  not  fully  gone  into  operation, 
and  its  results  cannot  therefore  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 
But  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  has  done  little  to  rouse 
the  people  of  the  state  generally  to  action ;  and  we  regret  to 
hear,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  seemed  at  this  peri- 
od to  be  awakened,  has  given  place  to  an  apathy  like  that  which 
formerly  existed. 

The  able  and  interesting  essiy  of  Mr  Johnson,  presents  more 
details  than  our  limits  allow  us  to  introduce.  It  closes  with  a 
calculation  which  shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  wretched 
economy  which  attends  the  neglect  of  systematic  provisions  for 
education.  He  states  that  *  the  number  of  laws  passed  since 
the  Revolution  in  relation  to  education  (and  seminaries),  is  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  Jifiyfour.*  Supposing  each,  in  all 
its  stages,  to  have  occupied  a  day  of  the  legislature,  their  pay, 
for  these  enactments,  must  have  amounted  to  $60,000.  The 
whole  amount  of  appropriations  is  $150,000.  Had  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  money,  Mr  Johnson  observes,  *  been  ex- 
pended forty  years  since,  in  maturing  a  well  digested  system  of 
common  schools,  and  of  higher  institutions,  Pennsylvania  might 
have  spared  herself  the  disgrace,  of  having  many  thousands  of 
persons,  who  are  annually  called  upon  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
citizens  in  voting  by  ballot,  who  can  neither  write  a  ballot,  read 
it  when  written,  nor  even  read  their  own  names,  whether  print- 
ed or  written.' 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  reason  for  congratulation  and  thank- 
fulness, in  the  fact,  that  almost  every  part  of  our  country  is  far 
more  favored  than  Europe,  in  regard  to  education.  With  the 
exception  of  some  neglected  districts,  both  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  have  one  in  ten  of  their  children  under  instruction, 
a  larger  proportion  than  any  country  in  Europe,  except  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Scodand.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  in  those  countries  in  which  the  higher  classes  only 
are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government,  the  ignorance  of 
others  may  not  injure  it  at  once.  But  what  may  be  safe  in 
such  circumstances,  is  ruin  to  a  government  in  which  the  people 
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smaller  number  are  kept  up  tlirougb  the  year.  By  far  the  greater 
part,  are  kept  only  from  tliree  to  six  months.  In  the  county  of 
Burlington,  some  towns  are  mentioned  as  having  considerable 
permanent  funds  for  the  promotion  of  schools,  especially  where 
the  society  of  Friends  are  the  niost  numerous.  Several  town- 
ships also,  in  Somerset  county,  raise  small  sums  annually  for  the 
education  of  die  poor.  Honorable  mention  is  likewise  made  of  a 
benevolent  gendeman  in  Bridgewaler,  in  the  same  county,  who 
contributes  $80  per  annum,  for  this  philanthropic  purpose. 

We  cannot  present  a  better  summary  of  the  condition  of  this 
State  in  regard  to  education,  than  in  one  of  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  die  report. 

*  In  addition  to  the  11,742  children  who  are  destitute  of  in- 
stnicdon,  thousands  of  children  in  the  state  receive  only  a  par- 
tial and  very  imperfect  education,  and  in  many  places,  u*om 
immoral  and  unqualified  teachers.  The  whole  system  of  com- 
mon schools  —  if  system  it  may  be  called  —  is  sadly  defective. 
Every  schoolmaster  (speaking  generally)  is  left  to  pursue  his 
own  course  of  instruction  widiout  responsibility,  amenable  to 
no  tribunal,  and  subject  to  no  inspection  or  supervision.  The 
committee  submit  it  to  the  intelligence,  the  good  sense,  patriotism 
and  philanthropy  of  their  fellow  citizens,  if  we  have  not  reached 
a  crisis  in  our  history,  when  it  behoves  us  to  awake  to  this  in- 
eresting  subject.  Let  us,  through  our  Legislature,  adopt  a 
system  of  measures  to  elevate  our  common  schools,  to  subject 
every  teacher  who  would  assume  the  high  trust  of  formbg  the 
character  of  our  children  to  previous  examination,  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  by  some  audiorized  and  respectable  board 
of  visitors.  Let  every  teacher  be  bound  to  make  an  annual 
report  of  die  condition  of  his  school,  the  matters  taught,  the 
books  used,  and  the  progress  of  his  scholars.  Let  us  above  all, 
endeavour  quickly  to  remove  die  reproach,  of  having  nearly 
12,000  children  growing  up  in  utter  ignorance.  Where  can  our 
Legislature  so  usefully  bestow  die  cares  of  govomment,  as  upon 
this  immensely  important  object  ?  And  surely  it  is  high  time, 
when  we  recollect,  that  by  an  investigaUon  made  about  a  year 
since,  it  was  ascertained  that  nearly  1 5,000  adult  citizens  of  our 
State  were  not  able  to  read  !' 

The  efibrts  and  representaUons  of  the  committee,  were  the 
means  of  discovering  and  calling  forth,  many  intelligent  men  in 
every  coimtj%  and  in  almost  every  town,  who  seem  to  deplore 
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the  present  state  of  things,  and  look  anxiously  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  give  the  first  impulse  to  improvera^t. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  before  us,  and  the  influence  of 
its  friends,  the  legislature  appropriated  j(20,000  to  be  distributed 
in  small  sums  to  such  towns  as  would  voluntarily  raise  an  equal 
sum  by  taxation.  The  system  has  not  fully  gone  into  operation, 
and  its  results  cannot  therefore  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 
But  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  has  done  litde  to  rouse 
the  people  of  the  state  generally  to  action ;  and  we  regret  to 
hear,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  seemed  at  this  peri- 
od to  be  awakened,  has  given  place  to  an  apathy  like  that  which 
formerly  existed. 

The  able  and  interesting  essdy  of  Mr  Johnson,  presents  more 
details  than  our  limits  allow  us  to  introduce.  It  closes  with  a 
calculation  which  shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  wretched 
economy  which  attends  the  neglect  of  systematic  provisions  for 
education.  He  states  that  *  the  number  of  laws  passed  since 
the  Revolution  in  relation  to  education  (and  seminaries),  is  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  four,'*  Supposing  each,  in  all 
its  stages,  to  have  occupied  a  day  of  the  legislature,  their  pay, 
for  these  enactments,  must  have  amounted  to  ^60,000.  Tlie 
whole  amount  of  appropriations  is  $150,000.  Had  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  money,  Mr  Johnson  observes,  *  been  ex- 
pended forty  years  since,  in  maturing  a  well  digested  system  of 
common  schools,  and  of  higher  institutions,  Pennsylvania  might 
have  spared  herself  the  disgrace,  of  having  many  thousands  of 
persons,  who  are  annually  called  upon  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
citizens  in  voting  by  ballot,  who  can  neither  write  a  ballot,  read 
it  when  written,  nor  even  read  their  own  narnes,  whether  print- 
ed or  written.' 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  reason  for  congratulation  and  thank- 
fulness, in  the  fact,  that  almost  every  part  of  our  country  is  far 
more  favored  than  Europe,  in  regard  to  education.  With  the 
exception  of  some  neglected  districts,  both  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  have  one  in  ten  of  their  children  under  instruction, 
a  larger  proportion  than  any  country  in  Europe,  except  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Scodand.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  in  those  countries  in  which  the  higher  classes  only 
are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government,  the  ignorance  of 
others  may  not  injure  it  at  once.  But  what  may  be  safe  in 
such  circumstances,  is  ruin  to  a  government  in  which  the  people 
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rule^  and  impress  their  character  on  all  its  measures.  To  be 
indifferent  to  a  danger  like  this,  is  to  sleep  in  view  of  an  ad- 
vancing enemy. 

Surely  this  apathy  cannot  continue,  in  States,  which  like 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  are  so  extensively  and  vigorous- 
ly engaged  in  internal  improvements.  We  should  hope  that 
every  canal,  and  every  rail  road,  would  not  only  convey  new 
light  to  the  regions  it  traverses,  but  be  viewed  as  it  really  is, 
as  a  new  evidence  of  the  value  of  knowledge  and  the  impor- 
tance of  education ;  and  could  we  gain  the  attention  of  their 
citizens  we  would  urge  upon  them  the  heart-stirring  appeal  of 
tlie  New  Jersey  Committee  : 

^  Let  us,  as  freemen  and  republicans,  never  forget,  that  the 
only  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  next  to  the  blessing  of  God,  b 
a  virtuous  and  enlightened  education  /' 


Art.  VII. — Associations  of  Teachers. 

Constitution  of  the  School  Association  of  the  County  of  Middlesex^  1799. 

An  Address  delivered  at  a  Meeting  held  in  Dorchester  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  Association  of  Teachers  for  Norfolk  County.    By  Wil- 
liam Russell.    Boston.   1830. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  School  Association  of  Renssetaa 
County  J  A*.  Y. ;  to  which  %s  added  an  Address  proposing  a  plan  of 
Common  School  Education.    Troy.  1831. 

The  remark  has  now  become  common  place,  that  *  instrue- 
iers  have  hitherto  been  too  much  isolated;^  tliat  the  only  mode 
of  rendering  tlieir  experience  available  to  the  community,  of 
promoting  their  own  improvement,  and  of  elevating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  profession,  is  to  form  associaiionsy  or  coUect  assem- 
blies of  teachers,  where  their  common  interests  and  duties 
and  occupations  shall  be  tlie  subjects  of  consideration.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  present  a  laboured  argimient,  to  prove 
tliat  as  certainly  as  social  intercourse  is  the  means  by  which 
the  savage  becomes  civilized,  so  certainly  is  every  science  pro- 
moted, and  every  art  improved,  by  the  association  of  those  de- 
voted to  it,  and  the  interchange  of  thej*  views  and  experience, 
and  their  combination,  when  necessary,  to  encourage  the  im- 
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provement  of  others.  Education  is  both  a  science  and  art,  and 
It  is  high  time  that  every  means  should  be  employed  to  reduce 
its  hitherto  empirical  processes  to  something  like  system ;  and 
to  coUect  the  scattered  experience  of  educators  into  a  body  of 
principles.  We  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  pamphlets  before  us,  and 
m  the  numerous  associations  springing  up  in  various  directions, 
and  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, and  the  American  Lyceum,  the  evidence  that  these 
.  iPiews  are  rapidly  pervading  our  country. 

The  first  association  of  teachers  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  formed  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, more  than  thirty  years  since,  under  the  name  of  the 
School  Association  of  Middlesex  County.  It  owed  its  origin, 
as  we  learn  from  some  of  its  members,  chiefly  to  the  effi>rts  of 
its  first  President,  the  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  at  that  time 
instructer  of  a  female  school  in  Middletown,  and  who  had  then 
introduced  many  of  those  plans  of  instruction  which  are  deemed 
recent  improvements. 

We  find  firom  the  printed  copy  of  its  constitution,  and  one 
of  its  circulars,  which  lie  before  us,  dated  1799,  that  its  great 
objects  were,  *  to  promote  a  systematic  course  of  school  edu- 
cation,' to  secure  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples in  the  schools,  and  to  endeavor  to  elevate  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  teachers.  With  a  liberality  of  spirit j 
which  we  hope  will  be  imitated  in  associations  now  formed, 
membership  was  not  confined  to  those  who  belonged  to  the 
profession,  but  extended  to  all  who  unshed  to  promote  the  same 
objects.  So  far  as  we  can  discern  the  course  oi  policy ^  as 
well  as  liberality^  it  is  to  engage  every  real  and  intelligent 
friend  of  education  to  attend  and  unite  in  these  assemblies; 
and  we  know  not  on  what  ground  their  exclusion  can  be 
justified. 

The  circular  which  we  have  before  us,  contains  the  act  of 
the  LfCgislature  just  then  passed  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  a 
set  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  schools  recommended 
by  the  Association.  Among  other  things,  they  recommend  a 
particular  plan  for  the  distribution  of  time,  and  the  general  mode 
of  instruction  ;  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  daily  by 
those  capable  of  reading  correcdy,  accompanied  by  questions 
and  remarks ;  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  register  of  the 
teachers  and  pupUs  of  every  school,  containing  an  account  of 
those  distinguished  for  good  and  evil  conduct,  and  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  library  of  class  books  by  the  district,  which  shall  be 
used  by  all  the  successive  scholars.  A  resident  of  the  county 
informs  us,  that  this  association  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  that  the  recommendation  given  by  it 
to  instructers,  was  considered  among  the  best  testimonials.  But 
the  effort  appears  to  have  been  premature  ;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  Association  declined. 

The  pamphlets  before  us  contain  the  constitutions  of  two  of  Ae 
Associations  recently  formed,  which  probably  will  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  all. 

In  the  Norfolk  Association  of  Teachers,  the  Constitution  pro- 
poses as  its  great  object  *  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  means  best  adapted  for  communicadng  instruction,  and  for 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  admits  all  who  are  interest- 
ed in  this  object.  It  allows  ladies  to  attend  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  Association,  which  occur  annually,  and  are  to  be  render- 
ed interesting  by  lectures  and  addresses. 

The  Rensselaer  County  School  Association,  in  addition  to 
this,  propose  to  form  collections  of  books,  apparatus,  and  speci- 
mens in  natural  history,  to  have  lectures  and  experiments  in 
science,  and  to  establish  Sub-Associations,  who  shall  be  per- 
mitted on  suitable  conditions  to  make  use  of  its  collections. 
Its  meetings  are  to  be  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Saturday  of 
every  month.  Lecturers  are  appointed  on  most  of  the  impor- 
tant sub  ects  of  instruction  ;  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  th  at 
while  each  of  the  natural  sciences,  is  divided  into  several 
branches,  and  assigned  to  separate  lecturers,  the  varied  and  im- 
portant subjects  of  primary  instruction,  are  given  to  a  single 
lecturer,  and  those  of  secondary  instruction,  '  for  the  older  schol-* 
ars  of  common  schools, '  to  anotlier.  We  think  one  or  two 
of  the  lectureships  on  chemistry  might  have  been  assigned  to  the 
humbler,  but  more  necessary  arts  and  sciences,  which  form  the 
daily  occupations  of  the  mass  of  pupils  in  our  schools.  The 
Association  has  also  established  a  Professorship  of  School  In" 
struction,  and  directs  its  officers  to  solicit  donations,  not  only 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  but  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers.  They  announce  that  they  have  received 
assurance  of  sufficient  funds  for  one  season,  and  that  persons 
shall  receive  the  instructions  of  this  Professor,  includm^  the 
use  of  a  library  and  apparatus,  for  nine  weeks  from  the  12th  of 
April  or  the  2d  of  August,  1831 — for  one  half  of  the  usual  fees, 
or  $10374  each  term. 
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Associations  of  teachers  have  long  existed  in  Germany ; 
and  have  been  regarded  as  an  important  means  of  exciting 
and  maintaining  the  spirit  of  improvement  on  education.  A 
sketch  of  their  mode  of  proceeding  cannot  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers. 

These  Associations,  consist  of  the  teachers  and  those  who 
have  the  oversight  of  schools,  and  the  ministers  in  each  dio- 
cess  or  district.  Where  their  number  and  situation  are  such 
as  to  require  it,  each  district  is  sub-divided  into  two  or  three 
Associations.  Some  of  these  meet  quarterly,  others  every 
month.  The  session  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  generally  held  at  a  school 
room,  in  order  that  books  and  apparatus  may  be  at  hand  for 
practical  illustrations.  The  expenses  are  paid  in  some  cases 
by  the  government,  and  in  others  by  individual  contribution. 

Questions  are  proposed  at  every  meeting,  for  discussion  at  - 
the  next ;  and  in  some  Associations,  all  the  members  are  re- 
quired to  prepare  written  answers  at  home,  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  presiding  officer,  previous  to  the  next  Association.  At 
that  time  these  replies  are  read,  and  the  President  exhibits 
briefly  the  results  of  his  own  inquiries  on  the  subject,  pro- 
posed. 

To  every  subject,  a  certain  hour  is  assigned,  and  when 
that  time  expires,  another  topic  is  taken  up.  A  pause  of 
ten  minutes  is  allowed  after  the  discussion  of  each  subject,  to 
give  the  members  opportunity  to  make  inquiries  and  converse 
in  a  desultory  manner ;  to  walk  out  of  the  hall  if  they  please, 
or  otherwise  relax  themselves.  But  the  most  punctual  atten- 
dance and  strict  attention  are  required,  while  subjects  are  un- 
der formal  discussion.  The  session  is  usually  commenced  by 
singing  a  hymn  and  uniting  in  a  short  prayer. 

The  exercises  are  intended  to  be  chiefly  of  a  practical  kind. 
But  theoretical  instruction  is  by  no  means  excluded,  and  an 
address  is  often  delivered  on  the  philosophy  of  education,  in 
some  one  of  its  varied  departments.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion. 

1.  The  knowledge  necessary  to  an  instructer,  and  edu- 
cator. 

2.  His  duties  and  the  importance  of  his  charge. 

3.  Methods  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which  an  educator  requires.    Proper  school  discipline.    De- 
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partments  of  instruction — ^^  the  matter  —  the  extent  of  the  va- 
rious branches  —  their  tendency  and  influence  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  man.  The  ends  which  the  teacher  should  pursue  in 
his  particular  department.  The  hmits  of  the  different  de- 
partments. The  division  of  the  subjects  according  to  the  hours 
employed,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  them,  and  the  proper 
division  of  classes.  Defects  of  the  common  methods  of  in- 
struction. Proposals  and  descriptions  of  better  plans  and 
methods  especially  those  of  Pestalozzi— of  his  principles,  and 
of  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  those  of  others.  Read- 
ing. Information  in  regard  to  the  most  proper  books  upon  ed- 
ucation and  the  duties  of  teachers  —  directions  for  using  them 
with  profit.  Answers  to  questions  asked  by  members  of  the 
Association,  upon  instruction  and  disciphne.  Conversation, 
involving  the  practical  experience  of  the  teachers. 

4.  Directions  for  fulling  the  duties  of  an  educator — his 
general  conduct  —  his  relations  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  — 
to  the  parents  —  and  to  the  children. 

Those  exercises  which  are  more  strictly  practical,  consist  in 
teaching  the  children,  or  a  class  of  teachers  present,  upon 
proposed  or  approved  methods  —  exercises  of  the  teachers  in 
reading — the  public  reading  of  the  best  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions proposed  at  the  previous  Association  —  and  examinations 
upon  the  contents  of  the  authorized  school  books.  Every 
member  of  the  association  is  expected  to  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate the  way  and  m.anner  in  which  he  arrived  at  his  knowl- 
edge .and  readiness  in  instruction  ;  and  to  furnish  proper  evi- 
idence  of  the  accuracy  of  his  views  and  suggestions. 

The  term  is  obviously  too  limited  to  admit  of  a  complete 
course  of  instruction,  upon  all,  or  indeed  any,  of  these  subjects. 
The  Association  can  only  attend  to  the  plans  and  suggestions 
of  those  experienced  teachers  who  have  made  the  greatest 
improvements.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  each  member, 
who  is  a  teacher,  will  be  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  and  carry  a  knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
methods  home  with  him,  and  so  far  as  circumstances  may  per- 
mit, introduce  them  into  his  school. 

The  following  is  the  particular  course  of  exercises,  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  Teachers  at  Neuvied,  near  the  Rhine. 

At  9  o'clock,  precisely,  the  meeting  is  opened  with  a  verse 
of  a  hymn,  to  be  sung  by  all,  and  followed  by  a  short  prayer. 
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The  subject  of  instruction  in  singing  is  then  taken  up,  and 
continued  till  10  minutes  before  10  o'clock.  After  a  recess  of 
10  minutes,  from  10  to  half  past  10  o'clock  is  occupied  with 
the  method  of  instruction  in  arithmetic,  and  from  40  minutes 
past  10,  till  10  minutes  past  11,  with  instruction  in  the  native 
(German)  language;  from  20 minutes  past  11,  till  12  o'clock, 
with  instruction  in  reading  ;  and  from  10  minutes  past  12,  till 
10  minutes  before  1  o'clock,  with  reading  the  Bible,  and  exer- 
cises in  the  catechisms ;  the  session  is  then  concluded  by  a 
hymn,  in  which  every  voice  unites. 

In  a  former  number,  we  gave  some  account  of  a  teachers^ 
festival,  in  Germany,  which  serves  to  show  the  effects  of 
these  Associations  on  the  spirit  of  the  profession.  But  a  sim- 
ple review  of  the  exercises  we  have  described,  cannot  fail 
to  satisfy  every  intelligent  friend  of  education,  that  a  set  of 
district  and  county  Associations,  formed  on  these  principles, 
and  holding  regular  meetings,  would  do  more  to  initprove  the 
state  of  our  schools,  than  all  the  laws  and  measures  which 
legislative  wisdom  could  devise  without*  Indeed,  we  believe, 
that  it  is  only  by  measures  of  this  kind  that  the  impulse  can 
be  given  to  legislative  bodies.  In  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  enlightened  rulers  may  originate  measures 
to  enlighten  and  improve  their  people ;  and  it  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  much  has  been  done  in  Germany,  not  by  accumula- 
ting funds  for  schools,  or  simply  by  imposing  taxes,  but  by  de- 
manding ample  qualifications  in  teachers,  and  providing  the 
best  means  of  instruction  for  them  in  their  professional  studies. 
In  our  country,  the  rulers  must  adapt  their  measures  to  public 
opinion,  if  they  mean  to  give  them  efficacy,  and  to  retain 
Aeir  own  influence.  The  law  which  is  passed  in  opposition 
to  this,  becomes  almost  of  course,  a  dead  letter ;  and  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  promoting  improvements,  is  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  and  elevate  the  public  opinion,  until  it  demands 
those  measures  which  would  now  be  regarded  with  apathy  or 
dislike. 

Let  the  parent,  the  school  visiter,  the  friend  of  education^, 
the  instructer  —  begin  at  home.  Let  him  Icam,  and  practice^ 
and  recommend  improved  plans  of  education  and  instruction. 
Let  him  show  and  publish  the  results  —  let  him  present  living 
evidence  of  the  economy  of  tim£,  and  money,  and  health,  and 
the  elevation  of  character  they  produce,  and  be  will  soon  ex- 
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cite  others  to  imitate  them,  and  the  whole  community  to  re- 
quire them  in  their  schools. 

The  Address  of  Mr  Russell  before  the  Norfolk  Association, 
presents  in  a  very  able  and  interesting  manner,  the  advanta- 
ges of  these  Associations  to  its  members,  to  the  profession  gene- 
rally, and  to  the  community.  He  begins  with  presenting  the 
task  of  imparting  knowledge  in  its  proper  light  —  as  one  of 
great  magnitude  and  peculiar  delicacy,  demanding  for  those 
who  are  to  engage  in  it  every  aid  which  can  be  afforded.  He 
maintains,  in  opposition  to  the  common  prejudice,  the  impor- 
tant truth,  that  to  instruct  ably  in  the  elementary  branches, 
demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  subjects ;  and 
he  urges,  that  if  teachers  would  not  be  mere  tools  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education,  *  they  must  be  men  of  study,  of  hard  earn- 
ed acquirements.'  The  elevation  of  the  character  of  the 
profession,  will  be  the  obvious  result  of  their  association  and 
improvement,  and  the  benefit  to  the  community  firom  both 
these  results  cannot  be  doubted.  We  wish  that  our  limits 
would  allow  us  to  present  many  portions  of  its  contents  to  our 
readers.  We  cannot  omit  one  passage,  which  we  could  wish 
to  see  engraved  on  the  mind  of  every  parent. 

'  There  is  no  escape  from  education — the  question  solely 
is  —  shall  it  be  good  or  bad,  defective  or  comparatively  com- 
plete. Education  is  going  on  ceaselessly,  in  the  family  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  school.' 

Annexed  to  the  constitution  of  the  Rensselaer  County  Asso- 
ciation, we  find  an  address  by  its  President,  Mr  Eaton,  present- 
ed to  the  Utica  Convention  the  last  winter,  and  published  by  the 
order  of  the  Association.  It  contains  an  answer  to  the  question  — 
To  what  extent  can  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  be  intro- 
duced into  our  common  schools  ?  Professor  Eaton  maintains 
that  they  may  be  taught  in  common  schools,  as  extensively  as 
in  our  scientific  institutions,  without  neglecting  any  of  the  pre- 
sent studies,  by  preparing  instructers  for  this  purpose,  on  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  Rensselaer  school.  He  presents  a 
catalogue  of  '  savings  of  time '  from  other  subjects,  to  be  de- 
voted to  this,  in  which  he  proposes  to  teach  spelling,  arithmetic, 
and  grammar,  more  thoroughly  and  rapidly  of  *  ^tW  lost '  *  in 
show,'  *  in  unprofitable  amusements,'  and  in  errotieous  meth- 
ods of  study ;  and  presents  a  number  of  valuable  hints,  which 
well  deserve  the  attention  of  teachers.  In  regard  to  the  meth- 
od of  teachings  he  proposes,  that  until  instructers  generally  shall 
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become  qualified,  circuit,  or  itinerating  teachersy  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  attend  to  these  branches  of  instruction  in  the  schools 
of  a  particular  district,  giving  a  lecture  in  each  every  week, 
and  directmg  and  advising  the  instructer  in  pursuing  the  course. 
We  shall  rejoice  to  see  some  plan  of  this  kmd  in  operation,  and 
we  h6pe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  children  shall  no  lon*- 
ger  be  made  familiar  with  the  names  of  animals  and  vegetables 
m  another  hemisphere,  while  they  are  left  in  ignorance  of  those 
which  surround  diem. 


Art.  VIII.  —  Practical  Lessons. 

1.  Arithmetic  of  Sensible  Objects. 

Several  days,  and  perhaps  as  many  weeks,  may  pass,  be- 
fore the  child  should  be  carried  farther  than  the  number  three, 
in  counting,  adding,  or  subtracting.  If  his  instructer  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  introduce  a  sufficient  range  and  variety  of  ob- 
jects, his  progress  will  now  become  more  apparent.  Proceed- 
mg  in  the  slow  and  careful  manner  already  described,  he  will 
easily  learn  to  count,  add,  and  subtract  four,  five,  and  even  six. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  to  those  whose  occupations  have  not 
permitted  them  to  make  the  attempt,  what  a  variety  of  exer- 
cises may  be  invented  with  the  aid  of  only  six  objects.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  them. 

Here  are  some  cherries ;  wiU  you  count  them  ?  *  One,  twd, 
three,  four,  five,  six.'  Now,  how  many  cherries  have  I  ?  '  Six.' 
If  I  should  give  you*  one  of  them,  how  many  should  I  have 
left  ?  '  Five.'  If  I  should  give  you  the  whole  number,  six, 
and  you  should  eat  one  of  them,  how  many  should  you  have 
left  ?  If  you  should  eat  two  of  them,  how  many  would  there 
be  left  ?  If  the  pupil  seems  to  find  difficulty  in  determining, 
let  him  eat  one,  two,  fcc.,  of  the  number,  and  count  the  re- 
mainder. To  the  inexperienced  teacher,  these  lessons  may 
appear  trivial ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  every  one  who  will 
fairly  make  the  experiment,  and  who  is  more  anxious  to  have 
his  pupils  understand  what  they  learn,  than  to  have  them  ac- 
quire the  habits  of  a  parrot,  will  find  that  there  is  little  danger 
of  erring  on  this  hand  with  young  minds. 
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Here  is  one  apple,  and  here  is  one  apple ;  how  many  are 
one  and  one  ?  '  Two.'  Here  is  one  more  ;  I  will  put  it  with 
the  others ;  how  many  are  two  and  one  ?  Here  is  one  more 
still ;  if  I  put  it  with  the  other  three,  how  many  will  there  be 
then  ?  Now  I  will  give  you  two  of  them ;  how  many  apples 
have  you  ?  How  many  have  I  ?  Have  you  as  many  as  I  ?  Has 
either  of  us  more  than  the  other  ?  Now  we  wiU  both  lay  our 
apples  together  on  the  table.  How  many  did  you  lay  there  ? 
How  many  did  I  ?  How  many  are  there  on  the  table  ?  Do  two 
apples  arid  two  apples,  always  make  four  apples  ? 

What  is  this  ?  *  A  rose.'  How  many  roses  have  I  ?  *  One.* 
Now  how  many  ?  '  Three.'  I  shall  give  you  one  of  them. 
Now  how  many  have  I  ?  How  many  have  you  ?  Which  has 
the  most?  If  I  give  you  anotiier,  how  many  ^all  you  then 
have?    Which  will  then  have  the  mostf 

How  many  hands  have  you  ?  How  many  have  I  ?  How 
many  have  we  both  ?  Hold  out  one  of  your  hands.  How 
many  thumbs  on  it  ?  How  many  fingers  ?  How  many  thumbs 
and  fingers  together?  If  there  were  one  more,  how  many 
would  there  be  ?  How  many  are  one  and  one  ?  Two  and 
one  ?    Three  and  one  ?    Four  and  one  ?    Five  and  one  ? 

There  are  some  cubes  on  the  window.  Will  you  bring  me 
one  of  them  ?  Now  you  may  bring  another.  How  many 
have  you  brought  in  die  whole  ?  You  may  bring  two  more. 
How  many  have  I  now  ?  You  may  lay  them  all  on  the  win- 
dow again.  How  many  have  you  now  laid  away  ?  How  many 
ones  is  four  ? 

Now  bring  me  two  of  them,  and  put  them  in  this  hand. 
Bring  now  another  two,  and  put  them  in  the  odier  hand.  How 
many  twos  have  I  in  this  hand?  How  many  twos  in  the  other 
hand  ?  How  many  twos  in  both  hands  ?  How  many  ones  are  two 
twos  ?  You  may  bring  me  another  two.  How  many  twos  have  I 
now  ?  How  many  ones  ?  Are  three  twos  as  many  as  six  ones  ? 
If  1  have  two  apples,  and  you  have  two,  and  Robert  has  two,  how 
many  shall  we  all  have  ?  How  many  ones  will  there  be  ?  If  I  eat 
one  of  mine,  and  you  one  of  yours,  and  Robert  one  of  his,  how 
many  shall  we  all  have  then  ?  How  many  shall  we  all  have 
eaten  ?  Will  any  one  have  more  than  another  ?  Then  if  we 
eat  the  rest  of  them,  how  many  shall  we  all  have  eaten  ?  How 
many  will  you  have  eaten  ?  How  many  will  Robert  ?  How 
many  shall  I  ?   In  this  case  mental  arithmetic  is  introduced ;  but 
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it  is  by  an  almost  imperceptible  departure  from  the  use  of  sen- 
sible objects,  which  renders  it  easy. 

What  have  I  now  ?  '  An  orange.'  How  many  oranges,  two, 
or  one  ?  '  One.'  I  shall  cut  the  orange  in  two  as  nearly  in  the 
middle  as  I  can ;  here  is  one  piece  for  you  and  another  for 
myself.  How  many  oranges  have  I  now  ?  (After  some  hesi- 
tation) '  One.'  And  have  you  one,  too  ?  *  Yes.'  But  yours 
and  mine  both  made  but  one  orange  before  I  cut  it ;  can  the 
whole  make  more  than  one  now  ?  '  I  do  not  know.'  Surely 
not ;  but  there  is  a  name  for  each  of  these  pieces.  Should  you 
like  to  know  it  ?  *  Yes.'  Well,  your  piece  is  a  half.  Mine, 
too,  is  a  half.  Half  of  what  ?  '  Half  of  an  orange.'  Right. 
Tell  me  now  how  many  oranges  you  have.  '  Half.'  Half  of 
how  many  ?  '  Two.'  No ;  half  of  one.  How  many  halves  are 
there  to  an  orange  ?  '  Two.'  How  many  whole  oranges  will  two 
halves  make?  'One.'  Let  us  put  theoa  together  and  see. 
Now  you  may  eat  yours ;  but  stop — tell  me  what  you  are  going 
to  eat.  '  Half  an  orange.'  You  may  keep  it  a  few  moments 
longer. 

Here  is  another  orange.  Take  it,  divide  it,  and  give  it  to 
Robert  and  Jane.  Let  one  have  just  as  much  as  the  other. 
Very  well.  How  much  has  Jane  ?  '  Half.'  How  much  has 
Robert  ?  '  Half.'  How  many  halves  have  Jane  and  Robert 
both?  '  Two.'  How  many  whole  ones  ?  *  One.'  You,  and  I, 
and  Jane,  and  Robert  have  each  half  an  orange ;  how  many 
halves  does  that  make  ?  *  Four.'  How  many  whole  ones  ?  (No 
answer.)  Let  us  put  them  together,  as  they  were  before  I  cut 
them.  Can  you  do  it  ?  You  may  try.  Tell  me  now  exactly 
what  you  have  done.  *  I  have  put  your  half  orange  with  mine, 
and  it  makes  one  orange.  Then  I  have  put  Robert's  half 
orange  and  Jane's  half  orange  together,  and  it  makes  another 
orange.'  Now  tell  me  how  many  halves  two  whole  things 
make.     How  many  whole  things  will  four  halves  make  ? 

Such  may  be  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  Fractions.  If  taught 
in  a  method  like  this,  they  are  perfectly  intelligible,  even  to 
very  young  children,  while  on  the  common  plan,  and  without 
the  preliminary  aid  of  sensible  objects,  they  are  rarely  under- 
stood thoroughly  by  children,  or  even  by  some  adults. 

A  Teacher. 
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2.  Writing. 

While  employed  as  teacher  of  an  academy,  in  1812, 1  was 
led  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  writing,  as  a  mere  imitative  artj 
in  which  we  have  only  to  copy  certain  characters,  agreed  on  by 
all,  and  invariable,  except  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  beauty  and  uniformity  with  which  they  are  made.  To 
aid  in  this  we  have  the  best  models  which  the  best  writers  have 
been  able  to  furnish  us.  Nothing  remains,  then,  but  to  use  the 
eye  and  the  hand. 

I  began  to  question  my  pupils  as  to  their  own  performances. 
I  asked  a  boy  showing  him  the  book  of  another, — ^Is  tha,t  n 
made  right  ?  '  No,  Sir.'  Why  not  ?  *  It  is  too  broad.'  How  do 
you  know  ?  *  Because  the  copy  is  not  so  broad.'  Pointing  to  his 
own  book,  I  said.  Is  your  n  right  ?  *  No,  Sir,  it  is  too  wide.'  Is 
there  any  other  fault  ?     *  Yes,  the  turn  is  too  sharp.' 

Can  you  tell  when  you  make  a  letter  right  ?  *  Yes,  Sir  ; 
sometimes.'  How  ?  '  By  seeing  whether  it  is  like  the  copy.^ 
Then  you  do  not  need  to  have  me  tell  you.     *  No,  Sir.' 

Now  observe  —  When  you  write,  you  are  learning  to  make 
letters  in  the  same  shape  as  others  make  them  ;  only  as  cor- 
rectly and  beautifully  as  they  can  be  made.  I  try  to  give  you 
the  best  copies.  Now  if  I  tell  you  a  fault  in  a  letter,  it  is  by 
examining  whether  it  is  like  a  good  copy.  Cannot  yoif  see 
this  ?  '  Yes,  Sir.'  Can  you  not  find  out  all  your  own  faults, 
then,  if  you  will  ?  '  Yes,  Sir  ?  Can  you  not  correct  them  ? 
*  Some  of  them  I  can.'  So  you  may  all,  with  time  and  care ; 
but  it  must  be  by  degrees. 

From  this  time,  each  boy  was  his  own  critic.  He  was  re- 
quired to  write  a  line,  and  then  stop  and  examine  its  defects, 
and  point  out  the  letters  which  were  correct,  and  those  which 
were  faulty.  I  found  my  pupils  perfecdy  competent  to  the 
task ;  and  the  plan  excited  an  interest  in  the  employment,  pro- 
duced habits  of  attention,  and  led  to  a  degree  of  improvement, 
which  I  had  never  before  seen. 

The  same  plan  now  forms  a  part  of  Jacotot's  system  of  in- 
struction, which  is  thus  described  by  an  English  author. 

'  After  receiving  two  lessons  in  reading,  the  learner  is  taught 
to  write  as  follows : 

'  Instead  of  commencing  with  elementary  lines,  curves,  and 
letters,  in  what  is  called  text-hand,  a  complete  sentence,  written 
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by  the  master,  or  engraved,  in  small-handy  is  put  before  his 
eyes,  which  he  is  directed  to  copy.  For  obvious  reasons,  this 
sentence  is  generally  the  same  as  that  from  which  he  received 
his  first  notions  of  reading.  The  two  pursuits  are  thus  mdde 
mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and  the  pupil  very  soon  learns, 
by  himself,  to  distinguish  between  the  printed  characters,  and 
tliose  employed  in  writing.  He  writes,  as  well  as  he  can,  the 
first  word,  "  The,"  and  no  further  progress  must  be  made,  till, 
by  an  attentive  comparison  of  his  own  performance  witli  the 
original  copy,  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  faults  and  defects  of 
the  former. 

*  The  questions  referred  to,  as  necessary  to  be  put  to  the  pupil, 
are  of  a  similar  character  and  tendency  to  the  following :  — 
Pointing  to  the  first  letter  of  the  pupil's  attempt,  and  directing 
him  to  look  carefully  both  at  it  and  tlie  copy,  the  teacher  says : 
Is  this  ^well  made  ?  "  No,  it  is  too  high,  or  too  short,  or  too 
long,"  kc.  Could  it  be  made  better  ?  ,  "  I  think  so.'  What 
must  you  do,  then,  to  improve  it  ?  "  Make  it  longer,  or  shorter, 
or  broader,"  &c.  How  could  you  have  made  it  better  at  first  i 
"  By  paying  more  attention." 

These  questions,  it  is  easily  seen,  may  be  indefinitely  varied 
and  extended,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  the  principle 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  pupil  always  corrects  Aw»- 
•  self.  Each  letter  passes  under  a  similar  review,  and  the  whole 
word  is  then  written  over  again  ;  the  second,  and  each  successive 
attempt,  being  subjected  to  the  same  rigid  investigation,  until 
the  pupil  learns  to  correct,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every 
fault,  as  previously  particularized  by  himself.  He  then  goes  on 
to  the  second  word,  in  examining  which  the  process  just  de- 
scribed is  invariably  employed,  and  so  on  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence ;  recollecting,  that  every  time  a  fresh  word 
18  taken,  the  writing  must  commence  with  the  first  word  writ- 
ten, that  all  the  results  of  the  attention  previously  bestowed,  may 
embraced  and  preserved  each  time  of  transcription,  and  that 
the  pupil  may  not  fall  again  into  any  of  the  errors  of  which  he 
has  already  oeen  made  concious.  When  the  child  begins  to 
transcribe  a  sentence  or  two  tolerably  well,  he  is  required  to 
write  from  memory,  and  afterwards  note  his  faults  by  compar- 
ison with  the  original  copy.' 

The  writer  expresses  die  apprehension  that  writing  is  begun 
too  soon.  My  own  conviction  is  that  it  should  be  commenced 
simultaneously  with  reading  —  Indeed  I  have  never  seen  pupib 
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of  the  same  age  so  familiar  with  the  meaning  and  use  of  lan- 
guage as  those  of  a  Pestalozzian  school  who  learned  to  read  in 
learning  to  write  —  whose  first  spelling  and  reading  lessons  were 
words  and  short  phrases  written  by  themselves.     Editor. 


Art.  IX.  —  Memoranda  of  a  Visit  to  a  School. 

Tuesday  morning.  In  speaking  of  the  studies  which  were  to  re^ 
ceive  attention  during  the  term,  the  teacher  remarked  that  one 
above  all  others  she  considered  of  great  importance — it  was  one 
she  wished  all  to  engage  in,  while  with  her,  and  to  continue  it 
throughout  life.  This  was  the  study  oi  Human  Nature,  '  Know- 
ledge on  this  point  is  to  be  gained  in  a  variety  of  ways;  by  noticing 
those  about  you,  particularly  in  so  large  a  school;  —  firom  History ; 
—  and  above  all  other  sources,  the  history  contained  in  the  Bible.' 
A  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  was  considered,  the  sabject 
of  their  discontent  after  leaving  Egypt,  and  then  practically  qp- 
plied. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  the  murmurings  and  discontent 
of  this  people f  were  to  be  ascribed  to  their  cii  cumstances  or  cAor- 
(uter?    (Answer  together)  Character. 

This  may  be  proved,  the  teacher  continued,  by  a  reference  to 
Moses,  who,  was  at  all  times  a  pattern  of  meekness.  (An  account 
of  his  trials  at  full  length.)  Was  all  this  patience  and  meekness 
to  be  ascribed  to  character  or  circumstances  ? 

(Answer  together)  Character. 

Most  certainly ;  For  the  effect  of  his  circumstances,  would  natu- 
rally be  to  produce  the  reverse  of  all  this. 

Now  to  bring  the  subject  nearer  home,  how  many  are  acquaint- 
ed with  individuals  in  this  school,  or  elsewhere,  who  habitually  man- 
ifest a  murmuring,  discontented  spirit,  let  their  circumstances  be 
what  they  may  ?  (All  vote  in  the  affirmative.)  Are  such  individuals 
generally  unhappy?  Yes ;  And  do  they  generally  make  those  about 
Uiem  miserable  ?  Yes.  I  have  known  many  kuch  individuals. 
They  always  had  some  source  of  uneasiness,  however  they  might 
be  situated  —  never  contented,  never  happy.  If  at  school,  they 
wish  themselves  at  home  —  if  at  home,  they  wish  to  be  at  school  — 
always  desiring  a  change  in  their  situation,  complaining  of  their 
teacher  —  of  their  companions  —  of  their  studies  —  of  their  board- 
ing-houses—  of  their  food,  their  clothing,  and  indeed  of  every- 
thing of  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  complain. 

And  now  since  each  a  state  of  feeling  is  prodnctive  only  of 
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misery,  how  many  are  willing  to  enter  into  an  engagement,  to  try 
for  one  week,  the  experiment  of  forbearing  all  complaints  of  what- 
ever kind,  whether  of  yourself  or  others ;  — -  not  even  to  complain 
of  your  own  intellect  or  capacities.  Let  difficulties  be  stated 
where  they  can  be  remedied  but  not  complained  of.  How  many 
are  in  favour  of  this  experiment  V 

*  It  is  a  vote,  Young  Ladies  I  This  gives  me  pleasure  !  ' 
The  result  of  the  experiment  was  this.  After  the  lapse  of  two 
days,  when  the  report  was  called  for,  not  more  than  six  were 
found,  who  had  broken  their  resolution ;  and  of  these,  some  had 
spoken  only  one  sentence,  some  only  one  word,  stopping  short  as 
soon  as  they  recollected  themselves. 

GENERAL    REMARKS DISCIPLINE. 

At  the  close  of  a  recess  the  teacher  proposed  that  in  future  the 
bell  should  be  gently  struck,  inste^id  of  a  violent  ringing,  in  the 
passages,  and  doors.  This  experiment  she  had  tried  for  a  few  days 
past,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  who  had  sufficient  sagacity  to 
ascertain  for  themselves,  when  recess  had  closed.  It  was  not  her 
wish  that  all  should  remain  within  sound  of  the  bell,  but  that  they 
should  carefully  notice  appearances. 

The  signs  of  a  close  of  recess  were  specified. 

Some  always  remained  in  the  hall.  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
these  would  hasten  to  there  seats;  those  in  the  entry  would  fol- 
low;— and  immediately  afler,  those  on  the  steps,  and  in  the  yard. 

Any  who  had  walked  to  a  distance,  would  notice  when  the 
current  set  towards  the  seminary,  and  all  would  soon  be  in  their 
proper  places. 

This  introduced  the  subjectof  moderation  in  discipline.  *  In  all 
you  may  have  to  do  with  government y  act  upon  this  principle.  Be 
firm,  but  not  peremptory.  If  you  wish  obedience  from  a  child  some- 
what unmanageable,  give  your  directions  in  an  undertone  of  voice. 
Use  decision,  but  not  violence.  You  will  accomplish  nothing  by 
scolding,  or  loud  talking.' 

The  treatment  of  scholars  a  little  inclined  to  be  cross-grained 
was  the  next  subject  of  remarks. 

'  If  you  have  among  your  companions  an  individual  of  this  de- 
scription, take  this  means  to  cure  her.' 

'  Appear  not  to  notice  such  an  one  at  all.  Do  n't  let  her  feel  that 
die  attracts  the  attention  of  any.  For  instance,  suppose  it  is  ex- 
pected of  an  individual,  that  she  will  refuse  to  express  her  opin- 
ion by  vote,  when  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so,  be  careful  not  to  look 
towards  her,  do  n't  mind  her  hand.  And  so  if  an  individual  should 
take  it  into  her  head  to  do  something  to  excite  a  laugh,  do  n't  re- 
gard it.  Keep  perfectly  sober,  and  not  let  her  suppooe  you  think 
her  witty.     This  will  care  her  of  attempts  at  drollery. 
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'  Where  you  see  a  person  desirous  of  attracting  attention,  by 
artifice,  be  sure  to  pass  her  by,  and  seek  a  companion  elsewhere.' 

*  It  is  very  common  for  children  to  try  occasionally  the  experi- 
ment of  exciting  a  little  commotion  for  the  gratification  of  this 
•love  of  attention.  For  instance,  they  will  perhaps  refuse  to  eat,  that 
concern  may  be  expressed  for  their  health.  Let  them  have  their 
own  way  in  such  cases;  do  n't  urge  them; — tell  them  it  is  good  to  go 
without  breakfast  once  in  a  while;  —  it  is  good  to  go  without 
dinner  if  you  have  no  appetite.  —  Abstinence  will  soon  cure  the 
disorder;  let  it  be  practised  to  the  content  of  the  subject* 


Art.  X.  —  History  of  a  Common  School. 

We  know  nothing  bo  well  calculated  to  encourage  and  aid  the  efforts  of 

Sarents  and  teachers  in  improving  schools,  as  the  details  of  experience  un- 
er  similar  circumstances.     It  is  in  this  view  that  we  have  obtained  the 
following  interesting  narrative  from  one  of  our  correspondents. 

Mr  Editor  —  Ten  years  ago  I  was  called  to  superintend  a 
district  school  in  the  village  of  B — ,  in  Connecticut,  for  one 
year.  The  school  had  usually  been  under 'the  care  of  a  male 
instructor  four  or  five  months  in  the  winter,  and  a  female  as 
many  months  of  summer ;  willi  a  vacation  in  the  spring,  and 
anotlier  in  the  fall,  of  from  one  to  two  montlis  each.  The  in- 
structers  had  been  changed  often  ;  few  of  them  ever  taught  two 
seasons  in  succession.  The  school  was  large,  and  the  pupils 
rather  imgovernable ;  though  perhaps  not  more  so  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case  with  large  schools  in  our  thickly  settled  villages. 
Some  of  the  teachers  had  been  comparatively  excellent,  but 
no  one  remaining  in  tlie  school  more  than  four  or  five  months, 
little  could  be  done,  except  assisting  the  pupils  in  recalling  what 
they  had  forgotten  during  the  previous  long  vacation,  inculcat- 
ing new  laws  and  ways  of  instruction,  and  perhaps  introducing 
some  new  school-book.  In  this  school  I  remained  almost  con- 
stantly two  years,  with  the  exception  of  five  months,  when  the 
vacancy  was  supplied  by  an  excellent  instructress.  Since  my 
connexion  with  the  school  was  dissolved,  I  have  watched  its 
progress  with  intense  interest,  and,  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  brief  history  of  it. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  school  the  pupils  were  not  all 
collected  untQ  an  hour  after  it  was  opened  m  the  morning.  ^  My 
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first  object  was  to  establish  the  habit  of  punctuality  by  my  own 
example,  and  by  preparing  every  comfort  and  inducement  in 
my  power.  I  prepared  a  fire,  when  fires  were  necessary, 
every  morning,  at  least  an  hour  before  the  time  of  opening  tlie 
school ;  and  if  in  any  instance  it  was  found  impossible  to  be 
present  myself  for  the  purpose,  some  person  was  employed,  in 
whom  the  most  complete  confidence  could  be  placed. 

School  was  commenced  precisely  at  9  A.  M.,  and  1  P.  M., 
throughout  the  year.  Not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  strict- 
est adherence  to  my  hours^  the  parents  at  first,  in  some  instan- 
ces, prepared  dinner  so  late,  that  in  order  to  be  at  the  school- 
room precisely  at  one^  I  sometimes  went  away  fasting.  It  is 
but  justice  to  say,  however,  that  no  family  in  the  district  ever 
permitted  such  a  thing  to  occur  more  than  once. 

As  might  very  naturally  be  inferred,  this  course  was  followed 
by  punctuality  on  the  part  of  parents  and  children  ;  especially 
the  former.  If  the  children  sometimes  loitered  on  the  road, 
the  fault  should  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  failure  of  the  in- 
structer  to  adopt  such  plans,  and  introduce  such  modes  of 
instruction,  as  were  best  calculated  to  make  them  regard  school 
as  a  pleasant  place,  rather  than  a  gloomy  prison.  Still  the 
pupils  were  nearly  all  present  when  the  school  was  opened.  A 
few  were  fiom  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  later.  Seldom,  bow- 
ever,  were  they  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  too  late,  as  is 
common  in  many  schools.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  I  made  it  a 
practice  to  tell  stories,  and  instruct  those  who  came  in  early, 
before  nine  o'clock,  was  not  without  its  influence. 

There  was  another  excellent  feature  preserved  in  the  school. 
The  scholars  attended  steadily.  The  greatest  number  I  ever 
had  on  my  catalogue  was  but  about  sixty,  and  this  only  during 
a  very  short  period  of  the  winter ;  yet  the  school  averaged 
fortyfour  throughout  the  year.  I  do  not  believe  another  in- 
stance of  tlie  kind  could  at  that  time  have  been  found  in  the 
state  —  I  say  of  the  kind;  for  many  pupils  had  a  mile  to  walk, 
and  some  nearly  two ;  and  the  winter  was  very  severe. 

It  is  a  fact  highly  creditable  to  the  parents  and  visiters  of  the 
school,  and  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  prosperity,  that 
nearly  every  child  was  provided  with  all  the  books  and  imple- 
ments which  he  needed,  and  of  course  a  vast  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  in  borrowing  was  saved.  In  summer  the  house,  to 
render  the  room  more  pleasant,  and  furnish  amusement  for  the 
children,  was  adorned  with  evergreens,  pictures,  inc.     Perhaps 
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it  should  be  added,  tliat  every  child  came  to  school  clad  in  clean, 
wholesome  apparel ;  but  I  cannot  say  they  returned  so ;  for  the 
school,  instead  of  being  surrounded  with  grass,  was  placed  in 
a  sand  bank,  and  I  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  preserve  the 
pupils  from  cariying  away  the  evidences  of  it. 

When  I  entered  the  school,  there  w^ere  fifteen  scholars  under 
five  years  of  age.  The  greater  part  were  under  four,  and  sev- 
eral only  about  three.  The  plan  of  sending  children  to  school 
so  young  was  at  that  time  generally  unpopular;  and  much 
complaint  was  made  by  the  parents  of  others,  and  by  myself. 
I  stoutly  maintained,  that  no  child  ought  to  be  sent  to  school 
under  five  years  of  age.  But  the  parents  insisted  on  sending 
them,  and  I  was  obliged  to  submit.  To  meet  the  exigency, 
means  were  provided  at  the  schoolhouse  for  allowing  them  to 
sleep  occasionally  during  the  hot  weather.  Eleven  of  the 
number  alluded  to,  had  received  no  previous  instruction. 

In  spite  of  my  prejudices,  however,  the  youngest  pupils  made 
the  best  progress.  At  the  end  of  one  year  many  of  them  were 
able  to  spell  and  read  better  than  children  ordinarily  are,  who 
have  been  instructed  two  winters  and  two  summers. 

Since  I  left  the  school,  a  lady  who  had  taught  during  the 
five  months  of  my  absence  already  mentioned,  has  superin- 
tended it  nearly  every  summer,  and  a  part  of  the  time  in  the 
winter.  Her  methods  of  instruction  and  government  have 
been  uniform  and  of  an  improved  character.  Several  able  in- 
structers  have  been  employed  in  the  winter ;  one  or  two  of 
whom  are  among  the  best  qualified  instructers  in  this  country. 
The  vacations  have  been  very  short ;  the  school,  in  fact,  is 
continued  nearly  throughout  the  year.  The  wages  of  instruc- 
ters have,  in  some  instances,  been  nearly  twice  as  great  as  those 
of  other  instructers,  in  that  vicinity,  in  schools  of  similar  size. 
Females  receive  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a 
week  besides  their  board.  One  gentleman  was  paid  twen- 
tythree  dollars  a  month,  besides  being  furnished  with  board 
and  an  excellent  room  ;  while  in  the  adjoining  town,  no  teach- 
er has  ever,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  received  more  than  twelve 
dollars  a  month ;  and  females  rarely  more  than  seventyfive 
cents  a  week  and  their  board.  I  have  even  known  near  twen- 
ty instances  of  instructers  being  employed  at  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve  dollars  a  month,  and  females  at  one  dollar  a  week,  and 
furnish  their  own  board.  Two  or  three  of  the  best  receive 
twelve  doUare  and  board  themselves ;  and  walk  about  two  miles 
to  school  daily ! 
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In  the  school  district  of  B —  the  inhabitants  tax  themselves 
to  an  amount  nearly  as  great  as  they  receive  from  the  school 
fund.     There  are  few  districts  in  Connecticut  that  do  this. 

The  result  of  all  this  effort  on  the  part  of  this  district  has 
been  most  happy.  For  ten  years  the  school  has  flourished  be- 
yond any  example  in  that  region.  Those  children  who  began 
at  three  to  four  years  of  age  and  made  rapid  progress,  having 
been  almost  constantly  under  the  best  of  instruction  ever  sbce, 
with  little  change  of  instructers,  or  books  (except  reading 
books),  have  maintained  their  superior  rank  in  comparison  with 
other  children,  notwithstandmg  the  general  opinion  which  pre- 
vails that  their  progress  must  necessarily  be  interrupted,  and 
that  there  always  is,  m  such  cases,  a  falling  off. 

It  should  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  ins^-ucters  have  had  a 
School  lAbrary.  This  has  exerted  a  good  influence.  I  have 
recently  been  informed,  that  the  district  has  purchased  a  per- 
manent library. 

What  has  contributed  to  raise  the  character  of  the  schools  at 
B—  generally,  and  this  among  others,  i»  the  fact,  that  every 
teacher  is  obliged  to  undergo  a  thorough  and  extensive  exami- 
nation. I  have  seen  teachers  rejected  who  had  taught  the  best 
schools  in  some  of  the  adjoining  towns.  Even  if  a  teacher  has 
been  examined  in  the  town  several  times,  he  is  not  permitted 
to  teach  until  he  has  undergone  another  examination.  I  have 
taught  there  seven  seasons^  and  have  been  regularly  examined 
in  every  instance  but  one. 

Nor  have  visiters  and  parents  been  entirely  unmindful  of  the 
schools.  During  some  seasons,  not  a  week  passes,  sometimes 
not  a  day,  but  some  parent  calls  to  witness  the  progress  of  his 
children.  Public  exhibitions  are>  I  believe,  chiefly  dispensed 
with.    The  visiters  or  parents  see  the  school  in  its  usual  dress. 

In  the  school  to  which  these  remarks  have  been  generally 
applied,  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers.  The  pupils  have  not 
been  studying  mere  words,  without  receiving  any  ideas  —  nor 
have  they  been  merely  receiving  those  ideas  in  a  passive  man- 
ner. Nor  has  the  memory  alone  been  cultivated,  to  the  negr 
lect  of  the  other  faculties.  They  have  been  taught  to  teach 
themselves,  rather  than  sif  still  and  receive  knowledge, .  as^ 
a  vessel  receives  whatever  liquid  we  choose  to  pour  into  iu 
They  have  been  taught  to  use  their  judgment,  and  indeed  all 
their  other  faculties,  as  well  as  the  memory.     And  if  their  par- 
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ents  and  friends  have  any  cause  to  regret  the  pains  they  have 
taken,  which  is  not  probably  the  case,  their  children,  when  they 
come  upon  a  more  active  stage  of  life,  will  rejoice,  and  their 
children's  children  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

The  love  of  knowledge  has  been  established.  The  children 
do  not  attend  school  merely  because  compelled  to ;  nor  study 
while  there,  merely  because  the  task  is  less  painful  than  the 
smart  of  the  rod  or  ferule.  There  is  some  love  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake.  And  if  they  are  rewarded  by  being  permit- 
ted to  draw  books  from  the  library,  as  a  substitute  for  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  where  that  cannot  be  establish- 
ed, the  motive  is  of  a  less  questionable  character  than  most 
otliers  in  general  operation  in  our  schools. 

A  Common  School  Teacheiu 


Art.  XI. — Palpable  Arithmetic. 

Tlie  importance  of  visible  illustrations  in  Arithmetic  has  long 
been  understood,  and  has  been  insisted  on  in  several  articles 
of  this  work.  In  the  methods  of  illustration^  there  is  room  for 
a  variety  as  endless  as  that  of  the  species  of  objects  employed  f 
and  the  kind  of  objects  selected  is  only  important,  in  reference 
to  the  facility  of  manipulation  and  die  convenience  of  mul- 
tiplication. In  schools  on  the  Pestalozzian  plan^  squai*es  and 
cubes,  divided  and  subdivided,  representing  the  stages  of  nu- 
meration, and  tlie  division  of  numbers  into  fractions,  have  been 
employed  as  the  step  from  sensible  objects  to  abstractions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  in  New  Yorky 
two  instruments  were  presented,  designed  to  assist  in  the  early 
stages  of  instruction  in  Arithmetic. 

One  of  these  was  invented,  and  patented,  by  Mr  Shaw 
of  Virginia,  and  was  termed  by  him,  the  visible  numerator. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  rectangular  blocks,  in  geometrical  ratio, 
of  which  a  cube  is  tlic  unit.  Ten  of  diese  united  in  a  prism, 
represent  the  unit  of  the  second  order  or  one  ten.  Ten  of 
these  prisms  formed  into  a  table,  or  their  parallelopiped,  repre- 
sents a  unit  of  the  third  order  or  one  hundred;  and  an  equal 
number  of  these,  form  a  cube  which  represents  1,000.  By 
mukiplying  these  solids,  successive  parallelopipeds  are  fbrined,. 
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representing  10,000,  100,000,  1,000,000.  This  plan  has  the 
advantage  over  others  of  its  kind,  in  assuming  the  cube  as  the 
unit,  an  object  which  may  be  multiplied  in  a  manner  which  is 
readily  obvious  to  the  eye.  It  udll  doubdess  serve  as  one  of  the 
best  keys  to  ilie. difficult  subject  of  numeration,  and  will  pro- 
bably have  tlie  advantage  over  the  diagrams,  which  are  usuaUy 
employed.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  operation  may  be  per- 
formed with  these,  as  with  other  sensible  objects ;  that  the  great 
rules  of  Arithmetic  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  them ;  and 
that,  by  an  inversion  of  the  process,  the  division  of  numbers  into 
fractions  may  be  made  clear.  In  decimal  fractions  the  inventor 
advises  that  10,000  be  taken  as  the  unit.  To  facilitate  operations 
in  sterling  money,  solids  are  provided,  corresponding  to  pounds, 
shillings,  pence,  and  farthings. 

The  following  illustrations,  extracted  from  the  explanatory 
pamphlet  of  the  inventor,  will  show  the  method  in  which  he  ex- 
pects the  apparatus  to  be  used. 

^The  solids  representing  two  hundred  and  fifty-three,  may  be  thrown 
successively  on  a  iflack  board  laid  on  the  table,  in  a  promiscuous  heap.  The 
pupil  assies  to  them  their  supposed  value,  and  will  immediately  read  them 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty-three.  The  figures  5J,  3,  and  5  may  be  written  at 
random  on  the  bhick  board  stationed  behind  the  teachers,  thus,  for  instance, 

3 

2,  and  the  pupil  requested  to  read  tliem.    fie  will  soon  perceive,  howev- 
5 

er,  that  written  in  this  manner,  they  do  not  present  a  copy  of  the  idea  in 

his  mind ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  are  thus  written,  cannot  answer  tlieir 

true  purpose  ;  and,  indeed,  can  be  read  as  nothing  else  than  2,  3,  and  5.     It 

willb?  left,  then,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  solids  on  the  board,  proceeding 

according  to  the  mode  of  writing  the  two  hundreds,  five  tens,  and  three  units, 

or  two  hundred  and  fifty -three,  which  has  been  agreed  vpon,  and  authorised 

by  custom,  and  which  has  become  conv^ritional  junong  mankind,  putting  the 

units,  tens,  «Slc.  in  their  respective  places. 

*  To  illustrate  Subtraction^  we  may  take  as  our  first  example  the  same 
numbers ;  and  we  shall  be  required  to  take  Gl  from  253.  The  one  may  be 
taken  from  the  three  without  any  inconvenience ;  but  we  have,  in  the  next 
place,  to  take  six  tens  from  five  tens,  which  apparently  cannot  be  done ; 
and,  in  order  to  illustrate  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil,  the  operation  which  must 
occur  in  the  mind  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  one  of  tne  hundreds  must  be 
removed  from  the  horizontal  black  board,  and  ten  tens  substituted  in  its 
stead;  sbowinf  that  one  hundred,  15  tens,  and  3  units,  are  the  same  thing 
as 253.  The  illustration  can  then  proceed  with  ease,  and  the  9  tens,  as  a 
remainder,  put  on  the  board,  with  one  hundred  at  its  left  hand,  making  192 
for  a  remainder.  And  all  this  suggests  the  principle  on  which  the  technicality 
of  many  of  the  books  is  founded  (in  regard  to  carrying.) 

'  As  an  instance  in  Proportion^  we  shall  take  the  solids  which  denote 
10, 106, 1000,  and  10,000,  and  place  them  in  order,  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  terms  of  a  proportion.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  solid  denoting 
the  fourth  term,  be  removed  from  the  horizontal  board,  it  will  be  brought 
bick  again,  by  supposinff  the  third  multiplied  hy^  the  second,  and  divided 
by  tlft  first,  as  is  airected  in  our  text  books  on  arithmetic.    For  if  the  ■olid 
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J,  the  product  will  be  repreaauted  by  the 
indif  thii  tolid  be  luppoied  lo  b>  divided  by  the»)idof  10,  or 


At  the  same  time,  a  drawing  of  another  arithmetical  instru- 
ment was  presented  by  the  Editor  of  this  work.  It  is  a  mod- 
ification of  the  ordinary  Numerator  or  Arithmeticon,  and  ap- 
proaches perhaps  more  nearly  the  ancient  Abacus.  The 
Roman  Abacus  and  the  Chinese  Swanpan,  which  are  design- 
ed for  daily  use,  an  practical  ctdcidationt,  are  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  containing  units,  five  balls  on  each  rod  supposed  to 
be  of  difTerent  values,  and  the  other  containing  two  balk  on  each 
rod,  each  representing  five.  In  the  instrument  proposed,  which 
is  designed  for  the  illustration  and  explanation  of  mental  op- 
erations, the  left  baud  section  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  balls,  as 
in  the  ordinary  Arithmeticon,  on  ten  horizontal  rods,  from  me 
to  ten  on  a  rod,  all  representing  units,  with  which  eperationt 
are  to  be  performed.  The  riglu  hand  section  CtmUins  ten 
rods,  each  with  ten  balls  ^hced  perpendicular  It/.*  Each  rod  rep- 
resents a  column  in  figurative  arithmetic,  —  having  of  course 
different  values  from  units  to  billions,  —  and  is  designed  to 
arrange  and  preserve  the  results  of  the  operations  on  the  oth- 
er section. 


■  The  ball*  nuy  be  ncnred  in  their  placea  on  tha  parpendicnlar  toda  bj 
i;..;*^  tiiA  ^mmtn  tknYiiivh  BtKiivli  tl^  nd  paaaoa  With  cJoth— or  if  tbtt  be 
tb  MctiDiw  m^  ba  borbontal. 
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As  soon  as  the  number  of  baUs  on  the  unit  rod  of  the  right 
hand  section  amounts  to  ten,  they  are  pushed  upward,  and  a 
single  ball  is  placed  on  the  rod  of  tens ;  and  when  this  becomes 
full,  a  ball  on  the  rod  of  hundreds  is  substituted  for  them.  Thus  if 
122  is  to  be  multiplied  by  6,  after  counting  on  the  right  hand 
section,  and  finding  the  product  of  the  first  figure  to  be  12,  two 
balls  will  be  drawn  down  on  the  bar  of  units,  and  one  on  the 
rod  of  tens.  The  next  product,  in  which  two  tens  are  multiplied 
by  6  ones,  will  be  12  tens,  which,  added  to  the  one  ten 
on  that  rod,  produce  1 3  tens.  One  ball  on  the  rod  of  hundreds 
is  substituted  for  the  ten  of  these  tens ;  and  three  are  placed  on 
the  rod  of  tens.  One  hundred  multiplied  by  6  ones,  produces 
6  hundreds,  which  are  placed  on  the  rod  of  hundreds,  and  the 
product  reads  7  hundreds,  S  tens,  and  2  ones,  or  seven  hundred 
and  thirtyone. 

We  believe  this  instrument  would  be  found  to  furnish  more 
complete  illustrations  of  Arithmetic  than  the  ordinary  plan, 
and  that  the  transition  to  the  calculation  of  columns  of  figures 
would  be  much  easier. 

In  the  use  of  these  instruments,  however,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  we  ought  to  follow  the  natural  progress  of  the 
mind ;  no  idea  is  more  abstract  than  that  of  mere  number^  not 
applied  to  objects.  In  the  first  instances,  therefore,  we  should 
speak  of  associated  numbers  only,  of  2  apples  or  10  books, 
and  not  of  2  and  10 ;  and  even  in  die  use  of  the  balls  of  the  Arith- 
meticon,  or  common  Numerator,  the  child  should  first  count  3 
balls  and  5  balls,  before  he  is  taught  to  employ  these  terms  ab- 
stractly as  3  and  6,  and  to  use  the  balls  as  mere  representatives^ 
of  other  objects.  We  would  also  remind  teachers,  that  sensi- 
ble objects  in  every  form  should  be  laid  aside,  and  resorted  to 
only  in  new  and  difficult  operations,  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
formed  the  habit  of  abstraction,  which  enables  him  to  operate 
without  their  aid  ;  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  leading  strings 
and  the  go-cart  should  be  taken  away,  as  soon  as  he  has  vigor 
to  walk  without  them.  Methods  of  this  kind  are  the  milk  of 
the  infant  mind,  which  should  give  place  to  a  stronger  diet,  as 
soon  as  it  can  receive  and  digest  it. 
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Art.  XII  —  Classical. Instruction  at  Hofwtl. 

HoFWYL  owes|ts  pre-eminence,  not  so  much  to  peculiar  me- 
thods of  instruction,  calculated  to  increase  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge which  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  receive,  or  diminish  the 
period  of  acquisition,  as  to  its  superior  methods  of  education j  —  a 
system  of  operations  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  the  char- 
acter, to  produce  men  and  not  mere  scholars.  In  view  of  the 
foundci's  great  object,  we  have  been  most  anxious  to  describe 
the  great  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve incomparably  more  important  than  any  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, in  tlie  communication  of  knowledge.  We  now  present 
our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  classical  instruction 
adopted  in  Hofwyl. 

Six  years  is  considered  as  a  proper  period  for  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  two  first  to  be  employed 
in  Latin ;  the  four  last  in  Latin  and  Greek  united.  In  both  lan- 
guages, three  or  four  months  are  first  spent  in  a  thorough  study 
of  the  inflections  and  forms  of  words,  not  in  the  abstract  barely, 
but  with  exercises  in  brief  phrases,  both  wTitten  and  spoken. 
It  is  the  aim  to  make  pupils  learn  rules,  by  discovering  them 
themselves,  in  a  series  of  examples  which  are  given,  rather 
than  by  committing  them  mechanically  to  memory.  No  clas- 
sical author  is  taken  up  as  a  regular  study  until  after  eight 
montlis  or  a  year,  spent  in  elementary  exercises.  The  follow- 
*ing  are  the  general  principles  which  direct  the  course  of  in- 
struction. Care  is  taken  to  produce  interest  and  animation  in 
ever}^  part  of  the  course ;  and  for  this  purpose,  no  branch  of  clas- 
sical study  is  pursu^id  so  long  and  monotonously  as  to  make  it 
tedious.  About  half  an  hour  of  every  recitation  is  occupied 
with  grammar  or  composition,  and  half  with  translation. 

Reading  is  of  two  kinds  —  slow  and  rapid  ;  the  former  being 
designed  to  afi!brd  time  for  illustration,  and  the  latter  to  give 
scholars  facility  b  translation. 

AU  allusions  to  history,  geography,  mythology,  or  antiqui" 
ties,  are  carefully  observed  and  explained ;  not  only  as  a  means 
of  conveying  the  knowledge  necessary  to  understand  the  author, 
but  in  order  to  interest  the  pupil. — -The  walls  of  the  classical 
recitation  room,  are  covered  with  maps,  plans,  and  figures  for 
illustrations  of  this  kind,  as  weU  as  with  tables  of  grammatical 
forms. 
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No  author  is  read  in  course ;  but  those  passages  only  are 
selected  for  translation,  which  ^vill  interest  the  pupil ;  everything 
of  an  immoral  tendency,  or  calculated  to  excite  the  passions,  as 
in  some  portions  of  the  Eclogues,  and  in  the  account  of  Cata- 
Hne's  wars,  is  carefully  avoided. 

T%e  comparison  of  forms  of  sentences,  and  of  words  with 
each  other,  and  with  those  of  other  languages,  is  deemed  a  rich 
source  of  illustration  and  interest.  In  pursuing  this  course, 
however,  pupik  should  not  be  wearied  with  questions  and  ex- 
ercised on  forms  with  which  they  are  already  familiar,  but  only 
on  those  which  are  difficult. 

Logical  analysis  is  found  to  be  another  important  means  of 
instructing  and  improving  pupils.  For  this  purpose,  the  train 
of  thought,  and  the  course  of  argument  of  the  author  studied,  is 
examined,  and  pupils  must  be  made  to  recapitulate.  Beauties 
may  be  pointed  out  to  them,  and  must  be,  when  they  are  not 
perceived  by  them ;  but  in  general,  ideas  should  rather  be  elicit- 
ed, than  communicated. 

Latin  being  an  easier  language  than  the  Greek,  and  conse- 
quently being  better  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  boys,  is  studied 
nrst.  It  is  usually  commenced  when  they  are  eleven  years  of 
age.  The  plan  of  the  Latin  course  at  present  pursued  in  the 
institution  at  Hoftvyl,  as  taken  from  the  documents  prepared  by 
the  professors,  and  approved  by  Fellenberg,  is  as  follows : 

Instruction  in  this  language,  should  be  divided  into  four 
courses,  where  the  circumstances  and  distribution  of  the  pupils 
allow  it. 

1.  Elementary  instruction  and  reading. 

2.  Livy  and  Sallust. 

3.  Selections  from  Cicero  and  the  Poets. 

4.  Tacitus. 

The  instruction  in  Latin  embraces  three  subjects,  viz.  Gram.- 
mar,  Reading  of  Authors,  and  Practical  Exercises.  These 
siAjects  should  be  continued  tlirough  every  division  of  the 
course  in  connexion  with  each  other,  and  they  demand  the  un- 
divided attention  of  the  teacher. 

I.  The  first  or  elementary  course  should  occupy  two  years, 
with  the  following  subdivisions  in  regard  to  the  distribution  ojf 
studies. 

1.  The  first  Subdivision  is  the  preparatory  course  of  one 
year. 
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(a)  Grammar  and  forms  of  words  studied,  and  careUdly 
committed  to  memory.  Contmued  application  made,  in 
oral  and  written  translations  from  their  mother  tongue. 

(b)  After  six  alternated  months  these  exercises  should  be 
with  translations  from  Latin  into  the  mother  tongue,  either 
from  sentences  dictated,  or  from  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils. 

(c)  Practical  exercises,  more  extended,  and  embracing  re- 
translations  of  passages  ah-eady  chosen.  To  translate 
freely  selected  passages  would  yet  be  too  difficult. 

2.  The  second  Subdivision  of  the  year  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  reading. 

(a)  Reading. 

Reading  selections  from  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 

Lib.  1 1 — 29.     Invasion  of  the  Helvetians. 

30 — 54.     War  against  Ariovistus. 

3 1 6.     Attack  of  the  Valais. 

4 1 — 19.     War  against  the  German  Emperors. 

4 — ^20—36.     1st  Landing  in  Britain. 
5—8—23.     2d      do.  do. 

6 — 1 1 — ^20.   .  Description  of  the  Gauls. 
21 — ^24.  do.  Germans. 

(b)  Grammar.  Repetition  of  forms.  Syntax. 

(c)  Practical  exercises  from  Doring,  in  reference  to  Syntax. 

II.  The  second  course  of  one  year  and  a  half,  should  be 
spent  chiefly  in  reading  Livy  and  Sallust. 

1 .  The  first  subdivision  of  one  year,  should  be  spent  chiefly 
in  the  study  of  Livy. 

(a)  Reading.     Livy. 

(b)  Grammar,  repetition  pf  Syntax,  with  farther  extension 
and  investigation  of  particular  rules.  The  essentials  to  be 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  Prosody  begun  and  practised 
from  Doring's  Exercises.  Free  extracts  from  ancient  wri- 
ters are  made  use  of  for  diis  purpose.  Extempore  exer 
cises. 

1.  The  second  Subdivision  to  Sallust,  one  half  yeai*. 

(a)  Reading.      Sallust's  Jugurthine  war  begun,  and  Livy 

pursued  more  rapidly  than  before. 
(h)  (c)  as  in  previous  Subdivision. 
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ni.  The  third  course  of  two  and  a  half  years,  should  be 
occupied  with  reading  of  Cicero,  with  Virgil  and  Horace. 
1.  Subdivision,  one  year  and  a  half. 

(a)  Reading  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  especially  the  four  orations 
against  Cataline,  with  appropriate  passages  from  Sallust  for 
iUustration,  this  last  should  be  private  exercises. 

1.  Cataline's  speech  to  the  Conspirators.  2.  Three  iSrst 
orations  of  Cicero.  3.  Caesar's  speech  in  the  Senate.  4,  Ci- 
cero's fourth  oration.  5.  Cataline's  speech  in  the  Senate. 
6.  Cataline's  speech  to  his  Army. 

After  these  are  read,  other  orations  must  be  chosen,  for  Mu- 
raena  Varro,  &£C.  and  last,  the  oration  for  Roscius.  In  the 
last  six  months  select  passages  from  Virgil's  Eneid  should  be 
explained. 

(b)  Grammar,  continuation  and  extension  of  Syntax.  Com- 
parison of  Synonyms.  Rules  of  the  particles.  Prosody 
repeated  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  Exercises,  consisting  in  a  continuation  of  translations 
from  the  mother  tongue,  and  from  old  writers.  Original 
compositions  in  Latin,  whenever  the  pupils  are  capable. 

2.  Subdivision,  one  half  year. 

(a)  Selections  from  Cicero's  Letters,  from  Virgil's^  Eneid, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  change,  from  the  Georgics.  The 
lessons  from  poetry  and  prose  to  be  equal  in  number. 

(b)  (c)  as  in  Subdivision,  2d. 

3.  Subdivision,  one  half  a  year. 

(a)  Rhetorical  and  Philosophical  writings  of  Cicero.  Ex- 
tracts from  Cicero  de  Oratore,  de  Amicitia,  de  Senectute, 
de  Officiis.  Selections  from  the  Odes  and  Satires  of  Hor- 
ace also  studied^ 

(b)  (c)  as  before. 

IV.  The  fourth  course  of  a  year  and  a  half  is  devoted  to 
the  reading  of  Tacitus,  and  continuation  of  Horace. 

(a)  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  and  some  part  of  his  Annals, 
are  read  and  thoroughly  explained.  An  addition  to  these, 
the  episdes  of  Horace  and  his  de  Arte  Poetica  are  read. 

(b)  Grammar,  and  the  most  difficult  pordons  of  Syntax. 
Latin  style. 

(c)  Exercises  upon  original  and  peculiar  phrases.     Metrical 
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exercisest  and  kivestigatioos  of  the  philosophy  of  die  Ltdn 
language. 
We  shaU  give,  in  a  succeeding  number,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Greekr 


Art.  Xni. — The  Child's  Book  on  the  Sodl^ 

The  ChiltTs  Book  on  ths  Soul,    By  T.  H.  Gallaudet.    Cooke  & 

Co.    1831.    18mo.    pp.  127. 

It  is  a  sad,  but  common  error  in  education,  to  nlake  a  chifdi 
familiar  with  the  whole  world  of  exterior  objects  before  he  knows 
anything  of  himself;  and  to  teach  him  to  describe  the  character  of 
the  people  of  China  and  Japan,  before  he  is  led  to  observe  his 
orwn  mind,  of  know  anything  of  his  own  faculties  and  dispositions. 
We  rejoice  at  the  effort  which  is  m^ade  to  counteract  this  error  in 
the  little  book  before  us.  Unassuming  as  it  is,  we  are  persuaded 
it  will  be  read  by  not  a  few  adults,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  fbuud  both,  and 
especially  in  observing  the  manner  in  which  a  superior  and  culti- 
vated mind  adapts  itself  to  the  narrow  limits  of  infantile  concep* 
tiofl,  and  presents  tlve  most  abstract  thoughts  in  the  most  simple 
language. 

The  object  is,  to  teach  a  child  that  he  has  something  within  him 
distinct  from  the  body ;  wonderfvUy  superior  to  it;  and  which 
will  survive  it  after  death.  This  the  author  very  justly  maintains 
'  IS  file  Simple  elementary  principle  of  all  religious  instruction.* 

He  connnences — where  every  course  of  instruction  should  com-' 
mence-^mth  the  objects  around  him,  and  their  sensible  qualities. 
A  mother,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  leads  her  child  to  compare 
successively  the  properties  of  a  pebble,  a  flower,  a  watch,  an 
animal,  and  a  human  being.  In  each  object  he  discovers  some 
qualities  which  beV>nged  to  the  preceding,  with  some  new  odes ; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  human  being,  he  perceives  that  it  has 
life,  movements,  powers,  wHich  neither  the  flower  nor  the  watch 
nor  the  animal  possess — that  we  have  something — of  whose  ex- 
istence we  are  conscious — of  whose  power  we  have  constant 
evidence — but  of  whose  nature  all  the  researches  of  metaphysics 
have  taught  us  nothing  but  those  negative  properties,  which 
the  little  pupil  of  this  story  discovers  for  himself — 'something 
within  us  which  thinks  and  feels  and  knows  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  * — but  has  no  properties  perceptible  to  our  senses. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  announced  by  the  parent  as  a  dis* 
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tinct  truth,  which  these  reasonings  do  ^ot  establish ;  and  the  en  * 
dless  duration  of  its  existence  is  illustrated  in  a  manner  better 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children  than  any  we  have  seen. 

The  child  is  desired  to  fill  his  slate  with  marks — to  suppose 
each  to  stand  for  a  year  —  to  imagine  a  room  full  of  slates  thus 
marked  —  a  house  full,  many  houses  full,  a  pile  as  great  and  as 
lofty  as  would  cover  the  earth  and  reach  to  the  sky.  Whfen  these 
years  are  done,  *  Will  my  soul  die  then,'  he  asks.  No,  never ;  it 
will  keep  on  living,  forever — It  will  never,  never,  never  die. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  seen  nothing  which  can  serve  so  well 
to  guide  the  infant  mind  from  the  visible  to  the  intellectual  world, 
or  prepare  him  to  listen  with  such  deep  interest  to  the  revelations 
of  that  future  world,  to  which  he  feels  himself  destined.  We  doubt 
indeed  if  any  one  can  lay  it  down,  without  some  deeper  con- 
sciousness of  his  inmiortality  and  responsibility.  It  also  illustrates 
some  important  principles  of  education,  which  our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  notice  at  p*'esent. 


Art.  XIV. — Library  of  Education. 

Tht  Library  ofEductUion,  Some  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  hf 
John  Locke  ;  and  a  Treatise  of  Education,  by  John  Milton. 
ffWi  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Lady's  Memoranda  on  Study. 

We  have  before  briefly  noticed  Mr  Russell's  excellent  plan 
of  presenting  to  the  public,  in  a  convenient  form,  and  in  a 
connected  series,  the  most  valuable  writings  on  the  subject  of 
education  which  English  literature  affords.  The  first  volume 
of  the  series  contains  the  views  of  Locke  and  Milton.  They 
are  not  mere  speculative  essays, — ^but  the  most  simple  and  di- 
rect discussions  of  subjects  in  the  highest  degree  practical. 
Locke's  treatise  presents  us  with  remarks  and  directions  on 
Physical  and  Intellectual  Education.  The  foDowing  sketch  of 
a  part  of  the  contents  will  give  an  idea  of  the  work.  Physical. 
Healthy  Tenderness^  Warmth^  Feetj  Alteraiionsj  Stvimmingj 
Airy  Habits  J  ClotheSy  fyc.  Moral.  End  of  Moral  Culture, 
Early  Influencey  Craving,  Early  Regulation,  Punishments, 
Awe,  Self-Denial,  Dejection,  Beating,  Rewards,  Shame, 
and  forty  or  fifty  others,  similar.  Intellectual.  Learning, 
Reading,  Writing,  Short  hand,  French,  Latin,  8fc.  fyc. 

The  above  list  contains,  only  a  small  specimen  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed.  The  style  and  manner  is  remarkable  for  a 
perspicuity  and  directness,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
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the  inflated  and  vague  declamation,  which  is  too  common  on 
this  subject  at  the  present  day. 

In  looking  over  this  volume  we  are  struck  with  the  thought, 
how  little,  after  all,  is  there  m  the  present  state  of  the  science  of 
education,  which  is  new.  Many  principles  which  are  now 
busily  circulated,  as  modem  discoveries^  we  find  clearly  and 
beautifully  iUustrated  in  the  pages  of  I^cke  and  MiltCHi.  In  some 
respects  undoubtedly,  the  science  has  advanced,  and  is  advancing ; 
but  we  believe  that  after  all,  die  great  work  which  is  now  to  be  ac- 
complished, is  to  disseminate  throughout  the  community,  prin- 
ciples which  have  long  been  known,  and  to  contrive  plans  by 
which  these  principles  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  im- 
mense masses,  who  are,  to  be  educated  in  our  country  during 
the  next  fifty  years.  We  most  cordially  recommend  this  woA 
as  one  of  the  richest  storehouses  of  materials  for  this  purpose. 


Art.  XV. — ^Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute 

OF  Instruction. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Repre- 
sentatives' Hall,  in  the  State  House,  on  Thursday,  August  25th,  at 
9  o'clock,  A.  M.  After  having  attended  to  the  necessary  business  of 
the  occasion,  the  Institute  will  adjourn  to  hear 

The  annual  introductory  address,  by  Rev.  James  Walker,  of  Charles* 
town,  Mass. 

After  which,  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined,  the  following 
lectures,  &c.  wiU  be  delivered ; — 

1.  Analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  which  are  to  be  developed 
in  the  process  of  Education,  by  James  G.  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  Mass. 

2.  Lecture  on  Moral  Education,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  of  Boston. 

3.  Lecture  on  Physical  Education,  by  Dr  James  Jackson,  of  Boston. 

4.  Lecture  on  the  Education  of  the  five  senses,  by  W.  H.  Brooks, 
of  Salem. 

5.  Lecture  on  Female  Education,  by  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston. 

6.  Lecture  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  by  Dr  J.  D.  Fisher,  of 
Boston. 

7.  Lecture  on  the  Discipline  and  management  of  Schools,  by  Jamei 
Hayward,  of  Cambridge. 

8.  Lecture  on  the  best  means  that  may  be  employed,  without  the 
aid  of  emulation,  to  stimulate  the  student  to  exertion,  by  J.  L.  Park- 
hurst,  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

9.  Lecture  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  Natural  Pliilosophy,  by 
Prof.  Fairar,  of  Harvard  University. 
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10.  Lecture  on  Heading  and  Elocution,  by  Dr  John  Barber,  of 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

11.  Lecture  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  Arithn^etic,  by  Frederic 
Emerson,  of  Boston. 

12.  Lecture  on  English  Grammar,  by  Goold  Brown,  of  New  York. 

13.  Lecture  on  the  modes  of  teaching  and  illustrating  History,  by 
Prof.  Fiske,  of  Amherst  College^ 

14.  Lecture  on  the  Modem  Languages,  by  Prof.  Longfellow,  of 
Bowdoin  College. 

15.  Lecture  on  Geolo^  and  Mineralogy,  as  branches  of  Conunon 
Education,  by  Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale  CoUege. 

16.  Lecture  on  Natural  History  as  a  branch  of  Early  Education,  by 
Clement  Durgin,  of  Boston. 

17.  Lecture  on  the  influence  of  Academies  and  High  Schools  on 
Common  Schools,  by  Prof.  Fowler,  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt 

18.  Lecture  on  Lyceums,  by  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

19.  Lecture  on  (he  duties  of  School  Committees,  by  William  B. 
Calhoun,  of  Springfield,  Mass; 

The  Lectures  will  be  followed  by  free  discussions  of  the  principles 
maintained  in  them. 

Communications  on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  public  has  been  solicited,  are  expected,  and  will  be 
read  before  the  Institute. 

Written  reports  on  other  subjects  relating  to  education,  will  be  pre- 
sented. Also,  plans  for  a  School  House,  for  which  a  premium  has 
been  offered  by  the  Directors  of  the  Institute. 

The  introductory  address  will  be  public. 

Members  of  the  Institute  may  receive  their  tickets  by  calling  at  the 
Institute  room,  over  Richardson,  Lord  &  Holbrook's  bookstore,  on  the 
24th  and  25th  of  August 

Any  gentleman  feeling  interested  in  the  subject  of  education  may 
become  a  member  by  signing  the  constitution  and  paying  one  doUar 
into  the  Treasury.  The  whole  annual  expense  to  each  member  is 
one  dollar. 

Females,  actually  engaged  in  school  teaching,  are  respectftilly  in- 
vited to  attend  the  lectures,  &,c,  without  charge.  Tickets  furnished 
as  above. 

Tickets  for  the  course  at  $1  each,  admitting  persons  not  en^B^ed 
in  teaching,  may  be  had  of  RICHARDSON,  LORD  &  HOLBROOK. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

GIDEON  F.  THAYER,  Secretary. 
Boston,  July  25, 183L 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 

EDUCATION   OF    AFRICANS    IN  JAMAICA. 

In  Spanish  Town,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
no  general  means  of  instruction  existed  for  the  colored  population, 
until  within  six  years.  The  town  now  contains  two  institutions  for 
their  instruction,  on  a  broad  scale.  The  following  is  a  brief  account 
of  one  of  them. 

It  consists  of  three  departments,  a  Day  School,  a  School  of  Induttry, 
and  a  Sunday  School,  In  the  day  school,  the  usual  elementary  bran- 
ches of  an  Em^lish  education,  together  with  the  Bible,  are  taught.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  152 ;  72  boys  and  80  girls.  Among  Uiese  are 
above  30  slaves.  The  school  of  industry  contains  24  boys  and  34 
girls.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  useful  trades,  and  the  girls  in  mantua- 
making  and  fancy  needle  work.  The  Sunday  School  has  at  present 
.  about  150  pupils.  The  progress  of  the  children  in  all  the  Schools  Is 
said  to  be  very  gratifying. 

SOCIETY   OF    INFANT    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

A  society  under  this  title  wns  formed  in  London,  in  May  1827. 
They  meet  every  month.  Their  object  is  mutual  improvement,  in  the 
means  of  communicating  instruction,  for  which  purpose  they  bring  to- 
gether the  results  of  their  experiments  in  their  several  schools,  and 
discuss  various  important  and  interesting  topics.  i&idL 

PUBLIC    LIBRARIES    IN   FRANCE. 

In  Paris  the  Royal  Library  has  above  700,000  printed  volumes,  and 
70,000  MSS.  The  library  of  Monsieur,  150,000  printed  volumes,  and 
5000  MSS.  The  library  of  St  Genevieve,  110,000  printed  volumes, 
and  2000  MSS.  The  Mazarine  library,  92,000  printed  volumes,  and 
3000  MSS.  The  Ubrary  of  the  city  of  Paris,  20,000  volumes.  AU 
these  are  daily  open  to  the  public.  In  the  departments,  there  are  25 
public  libraries,  with  above  1,700,000  volumes;  of  which  Aix  has 
72,070,  Marseilles  31,500,  Toulouse  30,000,  Bordeaux  105,000,  Tours 
30,000,  Lyons  106,000,  VersaiUes  40,000,  and  Amiens  40,000.  In  the 
royal  library  of  Paris  there  are  several  uncollated  MSS.  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  noble  scheme  is  now  on  foot  to  place  a  public  library  in 
every  one  of  the  40,000  communes  of  France  by  individual  subscription. 

IbitL 

DOMESTIC. 

MANUAL    LABOR    SCHOOL. 

The  following  is  the  constitution  formed  by  the  Association,  to  es- 
tablish which  a  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Masonic  Hall. 

CONSTITUTION 

Article  I. — ^This  Society  shall  be  called.  The  Society  for  Promo- 
ting Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institutions. 
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Art.  IL — ^It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Society,  to  collect  and  difiiise 
information,  calculated  to  promote  the  establishment  and  prosperityof 
Manual  Labor  Shools  and  Seminaries  in  the  United  States,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  system  of  Manual  Labor  into  Institutions  now  established, 
without  diminishing  the  standard  of  literary  and  scientific  attainment. 

Art.  IIL — Each  subscriber  of  two  dollars  annually  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber. Each  subscriber  paying  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time,  shall  be 
a  member  for  life.  Each  subscriber  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  who 
shall  by  one  additional  payment,  increase  his  original  subscription  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  a  director  for  life. 

Art.  IV. — The  Society  shall  annually  elect  a  Board  of  Directors, 
consisting  of  a  President,  Vice  President,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  ten  Managers ;  five  of  whom 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  V. — ^The  board  of  Directors  shall  annually  elect  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven 
members,  who  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  Society,  appoint  an 
Agent  or  Agents  to  collect  information,  and  make  an  annnal  Report 
to  the  Society  of  their  proceedings.  The  board  shall  have  power  to 
fill  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  list  of  Officers,  or  in  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Art.  VI. — This  Committee  may  be  altered  at  an  annual  meeting, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

President. — Zecharia  Lewis,  Esq. 

Vke- Presidents, — Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor, 
Seth  P.  Staples,  Esq.,  Rev.  President  Day,  Rev.  Dr  Matthews,  Hon. 
Wm.  Jay. 

Treasurer. — George  Douglass,  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secreiary. — Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt. 

Recoraing  Secretary. — ^Zeph.  Piatt,  Esq. 

JWanoffer*.— S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Rev.  George  W.  Gale,  Rev.  Wm. 
C.  Woodbridge,  Rev.  Dr  Cornelius,  Mr  Lewis  Tappan,  Rev.  Dr  Cox, 
Rev.  Thos  H.  Gallaudet,  Mr  Cornelius  Baler,  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng, 
Dr  Alfred  C.  Post. 

Executive  Committee. — S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Lewis  Tappan, 
George  Douglass,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr  Cornelius,  Rev.  Dr  Cox,  Rev. 
Joshua  Leavitt,  and  Zephania  Piatt,  Esq.  JV.  Y.  Spectator* 

FEMALE   EDUCATION    SOCIETT. 

We  have  been  favored  by  a  correspondent  with  a  copy  of  the  Flori- 
dian  and  Advocate,  in  which  we  find  a  report  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Florida  Education  Society.  From  this  it  appears  that 
they  are  endeavoring  to  procure  all  the  information  possible  in 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  manual  labour  schools,  and  to  diffuse 
it  among  tlie  citizens  of  Florida.  They  state  that  a  very  general  in- 
terest has  been  excited  in  the  object  of  the  Association,  and  add  the 
following  interesting  results  of  the  efforts  to  which  the  formation  of 
this  Society  gave  the  first  impulse. 

A  ladies'  society  has  been  formed  in  Talahassee,  whose  object  is  to 
make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  their  duties  as  mothers  and  to 
secuce  better  instruction  for  their  infant  offspring.  An  Association  of 
young  men  haa  also  been  established  for  mutual  instruction  and  im- 
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provement,  and  a  Sunday  School  has  been  orguiized  and  put  into  ve- 
ry successfbl  operation. 

May  the  zeal  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  these  newly  settled  regions  stir  up 
those  who  are  slumbering  over  the  decay  of  their  schools  at  the  North. 

UNITED    STATES    MILITARY   ACADEMY,    WEST   POINT. 

From  a  recent  Report  of  the  Boctd  of  Visitors,  we  learn  that  this 
institution  continues  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  state,  under  a 
thorough  system  of  instruction  and  discipline.  The  whole  number  of 
Cadets  at  the  late  examination  was  222.  Of  this  number,  the  first 
class  consisted  of  33,  whose  course  of  instruction  then  expired  ;  the 
second  of  52 ;  the  third  of  02 ;  and  the  fourth  of  75.  Of  the  police 
of  the  institution  the  Report  speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  The  utmost 
attention  to  personal  appearance,  manners,  &c.,  is  enjoined,  as  well  as 
to  cleanliness,  food,  drink,  and  everything  which  conduces  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  man,  individually  or  collectively. 

The  examination  in  mathematics  was  conducted  on  the  plan  of  those 
in  the  Universities  of  England,  by  requiring  exercises  ana  solutions  to 
be  written  on  the  spot  (using  the  black  board  to  render  it  visible  to  all), 
thus  securing  to  the  pupil  freedom  from  embarrassment,  and  time  for 
reflection,  without  leaving  any  room  for  deception. 


NOTICES. 


Practical  Reading  Lessons,  on  the  Three  Great  Duties  which 
Man  owes  to  —  his  Maker  —  his  fellow  beings — and  himself;  illus- 
trated by  numerous  interesting  Historical  Anecdotes,  Biographical 
Sketches,  &^c.  Intended  for  the  Instruction  and  Anmsement 
of  Youth.  Philadelphia.  E.  L.  Carey  &  A.  Hart.  1830.  12mo. 
pp.  252. 

This  work  is  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  great  duties  of  man, 
by  historical  anecdotes  and  extracts  from  standard  authors.  We  bcfieye  it 
is  a  book  which  will  recommend  itself,  and  become  extensively  useful ; 
which  will  oflen  be  taken  up  and  not  readily  laid  down.  The  selections 
Iiave  been  evidently  made  witli  great  care  and  much  reading.  Such  a 
variety  of  interedtin^,  well  arranrred  articles,  cannot  foil,  we  think,  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  young  reader,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  fix  the  moral 
of  each  historical  fact  upon  tiie  memory  ;  and  we  hope  will  answer  the  ex- 
cellent design  of  the  author.  We  cannot  but  regret,  however,  that  some  of 
those  pre-eminent  examples  of  virtue  and  piety  which  divine  wisdom  has 
seen  fit  to  record  fot  our  instruction,  had  not  been  incorporated  in  a  work 
intended  to  teach  us  our  duties  to  our  Maker ;  and  we  believe  that  the  dan- 
ger of  desecrating  the  scriptures,  which  some  dread  in  such  a  use  of  them, 
IS  far  less  than  that  of  leaaing  our  youth  to  Uie  conclusion  by  an  opposite 
course,  that  the  examples  it  mrnishes  do  not  deserve  their  attention  or  their 
imitation. 

The  Young  Ladies*  Class  Book,  a  Selection  of  hessons  (or 
Reading,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  E.  Bailey,  Principal  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  High  School,  Boston.     ]2mo.  pp.  406. 
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We  were  never  bo  struck  with  the  importance  of  having  reading  books 
for  female  schools,  adapted  particularly  to  that  express  purpose,  as  while 
looking  over  the  pages  of  tliis  selection.  The  eminent  success  of  the  com- 
piler in  teaching  this  branch,  to  which  we  can  personally  bear  testimony,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  work,  considered  as  a  collection 
of  lessons  in  elocution,  —  they  are  in  general  admirably  adapted  to  cultivate 
the  amiable  and  gentle  traits  of  the  female  character,  as  well  as  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  mind.  The  articles  are  chiefly  new,  —  from  modem,  and, 
.  very  frequently,  American,  writers ;  and  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
excite  a  vivid  interest  in  the  pupil,  as  well  as  to  produce  useful  effects. 

The  American  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  published  by 
authority  of  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge. Vol.  L    Boston.  Stimpson  6&  Clapp.  1831.  12mo.  pp.  320. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  proposed  series  of  such  works,  on  the  most 
important  branches  of  knowledge,  as  it  is  thought,  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  family.  The  collection  is  intended  to  embrace  only  works  of 
permanent  utility,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  preface  to  the  present  yol- 
nme,  *  such  as  will  present  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  in  the  most 
authentic  form,  with  the  advantage  of  all  the  lights  which  shall  have  been 
shed  upon  them,  by  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  scientific,  up  to  the  time 
of  publication.'  It  is  to  consist  in  part  of  approved  works  of  foreign  origin, 
and,  in  part,  of  works  written  for  tne  purpose  bv  American  authors,  under 
the  direction  of  the  editor,  and  the  sanction  or  the  society.  Each  work, 
whether  consisting  of  one  volume  or  several,  is  to  be  independent  of  every 
other;  and  the  whole  series,  when  complete,  to  form  a  well  assorted 
library. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  Judge  Story's,  Mr  Webster's,  and  Mr 
Everett's  Lectures  before  the  Mecfumics'  Institution  in  Boston  ;  Mr  Ever- 
ett's Lecture  on  the  Workingmen*s  Party;  Lord  Chancellor  Broughjim's 
Dissertation  on  the  Objects,  AdvarUages,  and  Pleasures  of  Seienccy  and  his 
Account  of  Lord  Bacon's  J^tovum  Organon,  Part  I. ;  and  the  First  Part  of  Mr 
Herschel's  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Statural  Philosophy. 

The  two  articles  by  Lord  Brougham  were  first  published  by  a  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Userol  Knowledge  in  Great  Britain.  Still,  fifom  the  limited 
circulation  in  this  country  of  the  works  issued  by  that  Society,  we  are  glad 
to  see  them  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  present  volume.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  American  articles  is  also  such  as  will,  we  trust,  secure  for  this 
introductory  volume  a  favorable  reception.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  work  is  uncommonly  excellent 

We  hope  the  publishers  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  rule  which  they  have 
laid  down  for  themselves  in  the  preface ;  'that  each  work  shall  be  written 
in  a  st^le  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  the  careful  reader,  although  be  may 
have  little  other  previous  acquaintance  with  the  particular  subject  treated 
of,  than  may  have  been  acquired  from  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series.' 
Thft  is  a  point  in  which  the  foreign  society  already  alluded  to  seem  to  haye 
failed,  which  will  doubtless  greatly  limit  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness. 
But  there  is  another  feature  of  their  plan  which  we  tliink  the  Boston  Socie- 
ty would  do  well  to  imitate  ;  that  of  issuing  their  publications  in  small  num- 
hen  at  short  intervals.  Families  could  have  them  bound,  if  they  wished ; 
and  the  inconveniences  attending  it  would,  it  is  believed,  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  increase  of  circulation. 

Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  or  Republic 
of  America.  Accompanied  with  maps.  By  Emtna  Willard, 
Principal  of  Troy  Female  Seminary,  New  York.  18mo.  pp.  360. 
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Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  wHh  the  character  and 
merits  of  the  larger  work  of  which  this  is  an  abridgment  It  is  distinguished 
for  the  conciseness  of  itii  style,  and  the  compactness  of  the  form  in  which 
a  yery  large  amount  of  information  is  presented.  The  abridgment  retains 
in  a  great  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  original.  I'he  style  is  interest- 
ing and  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  young,  though  it  is  evident- 
ly intended  as  a  book  to  be  studied  not  to  be  read  for  amusement.  The  atlas 
contains  a  series  of  maps  of  the  same  territory,  in  connexion  with  Geogra- 
phy, very  happily  arranged  to  illustrate  the  successive  periods  of  the  History. 

New  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  that  Science,  wherein  its  elements  are  clearly  and 
familiarly  explained;  with  118  engravings  illustrative  of  the 
subject,  appropriate  questions,  a  list  of  experiments,  and  a  glos- 
sary. By  T.  P.  Jones,  M.  D.  Prof  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Columbian  College,  Washington  City.  Phil- 
adelphia.    12mo.  pp.  332. 

The  title  itself  is  a  pretty  full  and  fair  description  of  the  book,  in  re- 
gard to  all  essential  points  we  form  a  high  opinum  of  the  work — ^but  it  has 
one  fault,  of  a  minor  character  it  is  true,  and  which  is  common  to  almost  all 
the  books  of  Conversations  which  we  have  seen.  It  is  the  unnatural  and 
sometimes  almost  ludicrous  elevation  and  dignity  of  the  style. 

We  give  one  or  two  specimens  taken  aknost  at  random  firom  Miss  Caro- 
line's remarks, '  That  is  indeed  an  elegant  mode  of  exhibiting  the  impregna- 
tion of  water  with  carbonic  acid.'  '  To  say  the  truth  I  seem  to  be  already  so 
well  acquainted  with  them  (the  metals)  that  from  further  inquiries  1  an- 
ticipate but  little  gratification  compared  with  that  we  have  received  from 
the  contemplation  of  some  of  those  mysterious  and  intangible  bein^,  of 
whose  properties  and  indeed  of  whose  very  existence  we  were  previously 
ignorant.'  If  this  work,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  all  the  books  of  *  Con- 
versations,' we  have  seen,  wero'to  have  the  pen  drawn  through  all  the 
{»edantic  and  useless  remarks  of  Caroline  and  Emil^,  very  little  would  be 
eft  for  *  Conversation.'  The  plain  didactic  form  might  then  easily  be  as- 
sumed, and  the  book,  afler  losing  one  third  of  its  bulk  and  price  w<Hild  gain 
fifty  per  cent,  in  value.  Such  a  process  would  make  this  one  of  the  best 
text  books  in  the  language,  for  it  is  really  rich  in  material. 

A  Collection  of  Arithmetical  and  Algebraic  Problems  and  For- 
mulae, by  Meier  Hirsh.  Translated  from  the  original  Grerman, 
by  F.  J.  Grund,  Teacher  of  Mathematics.  Boston.  18mo.  pp.  340. 

In  the  rage  for  initiatinj?  pupils  into  the  philosophy  of  every  subject, 
which  prevails  so  extensively,  there  is  danger  of  our  losing  the  thorou^lmeas 
of  practice.  This  will  be  of  very  great  advantage  in  preventing  this  evil. 
It  ought,  we  think  be  introduced  into  every  class  in  Algebra.  Some  teach- 
ers, we  know,  are  accustomed  to  prepare  problems  additional  to  Uiose  con- 
tained in  their  text  books.  This  will  save  them  such  a  labour — and  accom- 
plish the  purpose  far  more  efficiently.  We  need  not  say  it  is  intended  to 
be  used  in  connexion  with  other  treatises,  not  as  a  substitute  for  them. 
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Abt.  I. — Sketches  op  Hofwyl. 

Letter  XX. 

Rewards — EmidaHon — MoUoes  PnsenUtL 

My  Dear  Friend— You  will  naturally  mquire  what  rewards 
are  given  at  Hofwyl.  They  are  in  the  same  general  spirit  as 
the  punishments.  Positive  rewards  are  excluded,  no  less  than 
positive  punishment.  In  the  view  of  Fellenberg  they  are  cal- 
culated rather  to  injure,  than  improve  the  pupil's  character,  and 
therefore  to  impede,  rather  than  promote,  the  great  process  of 
education.  That  they  may  excite  to  greater  exertions,  is  be- 
yond all  debate.  But  it  is  by  appealing  to  appetittj  or  avaricCj  or 
selfishness  J  or  vanity ;  and  thus  impairing  the  habits  of  self' 
government^  of  benevolence  and  of  humanity^  which  it  is  our 
great  business  to  strengthen. 

For  similar  reasons  he  considers  it  improper  to  emplc^  these, 
or  any  other  means,  in  order  to  excite  emtdation.  He  believes 
that  none  of  its  good  efiects  can  atone  for  the  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy it  so  generally  produces — ^the  spirit  of  selfishness  and 
pride,  which  it  necessarily  nourishes.  There  is  neither  first 
nor  last  at  Hofwyl — neither  rewards^  nor  medals^  nor  prizes^ 
nor  punishm^ts  which  have  humiliation  for  their  object.    In 
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short,  aU  that  train  of  measures,  —  all  that  apparatus — designed 
to  address  the  love  of  glory,  are  entirely  out  of  the  quesdon. 
Even  praise  should  be  bestowed,  in  the  opinion  of  Fellenberg, 
very  cautiously.  The  approbation — the  friendship  of  his  teach- 
er, and  his  most  estimable  companions,  will  be  enough  for  a 
pupil  of  a  generous  mind.  In  a  mind  not  capable  of  being 
excited  by  these  testimonials  of  success,  more  distinct  expres- 
sions would  often  rouse  unworthy  feelings,  and  encourage  a  t>an- 
ity^  which  would  be  more  destructive  than  the  indolence  it  b 
designed  to  remedy. 

In  this  view,  Fellenberg  observes  to  his  visiters ;  *  The  ex- 
isting good  in  our  institution  will  only  be  destroyed,  if  you  allow 
yourselves  to  express  the  feelings  which  may  sometimes  be  m- 
spired,  in  unreflecting  praise,  and  in  attempts  to  reward  it. 
"That  is  Right," — is  the  only  expression  of  approbation 
which  the  simple,  upright  eflbrts  of  our  pupils  admit.  More 
than  this,  would  only  serve  to  tempt  them^  and  mislead  U9.' 

You  will  ask  what  motives  can  be  found  as  substitutes  for 
the  powerful  stimulus  of  rewards  and  distinctions. 

Fellenberg  replies  that  '  Much  better  m^ans  are  presented  in 
the  healthy  eager  taste  for  knowledge^  which  we  should  de- 
velop in  our  pupils,  and  which  is  tlie  almost  invariable  result  of 
a  well  combined  system  of  education  —  in  the  reject  and  at- 
tachment which  should  be  produced  towards  his  educators,  and 
the  confidence  he  should  feel  in  their  desire  to  promote  his 
welfaie  in  their  superior  wisdom  —  in  that  JUial  affection 
which  seeks  to  gratify  the  anxious  wishes  of  parents  —  in  the 
love  of  truth — in  the  sense  of  duty  —  it  is  only  from  these 
sources,  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of  the 
educator  place  at  his  command,  that  he  should  derive  his  influ- 
ence over  the  uneducated,  and  he  should  by  no  means  rely  on 
appeals  to  fear,  or  hope,  or  any  other  motives  of  a  merely  pru- 
dential kind,  which  are  only  fitted  to  develop  a  slavish  spirit, 
and  a  disposition  to  concealment  or  deception.* 

As  a  proof  that  the  mild  system  of  government,  and  the 
simple  but  powerful  motives  to  action  I  have  described,  wreJuUy 
adequate  to  secure  the  success  and  usefulness  of  an  institution, 
*  we  may  appeal  to  the  results  of  the  plan  at  Hofwyl  itself.  To  say 
that  unirUerrupted  order  and  good  conduct  prevail,  in  an  institu- 
tion of  100  boys,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  often  previously 
injured  by  false  methods  of  education,  would  des^oy  all  confer 
dence  in  my  remarks ;  but  after  months  of  residence  there,  I  heard 
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ct  no  flagrant  disorder.  I  witnessed  ^eti^er  of  the  occasional  $aU 
lies  of  youthful  passion^  than  in  any  institution  of  the  kind  which  * 
I  have  known.  I  have  seen  incomparably  more  of  the  spirit 
and  love  of  order,  which  is  the  best  security  for  the  conduct  of 
pupils,  than  in  schools  where  the  rule  of  action  was  a  despotic 
command,  and  the  rod,  the  great  motive  to  obedience. 

Not  less  evident  is  it  from  the  experience  of  Hofwyl,  that 
premiums  and  distinctions,  and  other  means  employed  to  excite  / 
the  principle  of  emulation^  are  equally  unnecessary  to  secure  / 
industry  and  the  love  of  study.     All  these  motives  are  banished  . 
from  Hofwyl ;  and  yet  my  own  experience  and  observation, 
and  the  remarks  of  others  who  have  long  known  the  institution, 
satisfy  me,  that  in  few  institutions  is  there  so  much  disposition 
to  application,  or  so  much  faithfulness  in  the  pupils,  in  employ- 
ing all  their  powers  in  the  ful61ment  of  the  task  assigned  them.  . 

A  former  professor  observed  to  me,  that  he  had  taught  in  i 
many  schools,  both  public  and  private ;  but  tliat  he  had  never  ^ 
found  in  any  other,  that  attention,  that  love  of  study^  that  at^  '_ 
tachment  to  the  instructer^  which  he  had  discovered  at  Hofwyl ;  ; 
and  that  he  would  cheerfully  relinquish  the  post  he  then  held, 
though  more  advantageous  in  other  respects,  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  this  best  reward  of  the  faithful  teacher. 

In  fact,  these  means  have  been  uniformly  effectual,  except 
in  a  few  cases^  where  the  ruin  of  the  pupil  was  completed  be- 
fore his  arrival ;  and  if  they  fail  in  other  places,  it  must  pro- 
duce serious  doubts,  whether  a  well  combined  system  is  adopted. 
The  following  example  will  illustrate  these  remarks. 

I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a  pupil,  whose  natural  dis- 
position, either  ill  restrained,  or  badly  developed  by  his  previous 
education,  rendered  him  absolutely  indifferent  to  study,  morose 
and  intractable  under  every  restraint,  and  inaccessible  to  argu- 
ments or  persuasions  on  this  subject.  At  a  second  visit,  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months,  his  exterior  was  greatly  changed.  I 
inquired  whether  he  mtended  to  leave.  ^  I  hope  not,'  was  his 
reply.  *  Do  you  find  yourself  improving  here  ?'  *  I  do  not 
gain  much  here,'  said  he,  ^  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  only  place 
where  I  should  gain  anything.'  At  a  subsequent  visit,  I  found 
him  docile,  good  humored,  disposed  to  apply  himself  to  his  stu- 
dies, and  taking  pleasure  in  his  occupations  and  his  teachers. 

Another  of  similar  character,  who  had  been  distinguished 
by  self-sufficiency  and  positive  malice,  exhibited  a  deep  sense 
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of  his  own  ignorance,  an  anxiety  to  improve  himaelf,  and  no 
small  degree  of  benevolence  towards  histeacher  and  companions. 

A  boy  of  14,  one  day  observed  another  passing,  who  was 
left,  on  account  of  weakness  of  eyes,  and  disease,  to  pass  most 
of  his  time  in  rest,  or  in  play.  *'  Poor  b^ !'  said  he.  I  in- 
quired why  ?  <  He  has  nothmg  to  do.'  out  is  it  not  pleasant 
to  play  and  have  nothing  to  do  ?  '  No,  it  is  very  disagreeable ; 
I  am  only  happy  when  I  have  something  to  do.'  Did  you  al- 
ways think  so  ?  *  No ;  I  loved  to  be  idle  before  I  came  to 
Hofwyl.' 

A  fourth,  who  had  passed  the  early  periods  of  his  education 
in  several  of  the  great  towns,  and  acquired  the  taste  and  the 
habit  of  frequendng  inns,  cofiee  houses  and  billiard  rooms,  came 
hither  with  this  taste  so  6rmly  fixed,  as  to  render  it  doubtful 
whether  he  could  be  retained  in  the  Institution.  Repeated 
offences  were  followed  with  no  other  punishment  than  tempo- 
rary seclusion  from  the  institution,  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
person  appointed  for  that  purpose.  A  great  change  was  soon 
visible,  tie  began  to  pursue  his  studies  with  assiduity,  and*to 
submit  implicidy  to  the  regulations  imposed.  He  himself  XxM 
me,  with  great  frankness,  that  before  his  arrival  here,  he  was 
accustomed  to  regard  the  amusements  above  described,  as  the 
only  real  enjoyment — that  he  felt  lost  when  deprived  of  them — 
that  his  residence  at  Hofwyl  was  at  first  scarcely  tolerable,  for 
the  want  of  them.  ^  But,'  said  he,  '  I  am  astonished  to  find 
the  alteration  in  my  feelings.  I  do  not  feel,  now,  the  want  of 
these  diversions.  My  exercise  and  studies  satisfy  me,  and  give 
me  a  happiness  which  I  never  felt  before ;  and  I  have  no  de- 
rire  to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  Hofwyl,  or  to  have  other  means 
of  amusement.     It  was  a  happy  thing  for  me,  that  I  came  here.' 

These  examples  will  serve,  better  than  many  formal  state- 
ments, as  an  illustration  of  the  system  pursued  at  Hofwyl,  and 
as  evidence  of  its  vast  superiority  over  those  establishments  in 
which,  under  pretence  of  liberty,  the  pupils  are  left  chiefly  to 
their  own  direction  during  the  hours  of^  amusement ;  as  well  as 
to  those  places  of  confinement,  in  which  innocent  indulgences 
,'  are  abridged,  and  violent  means  employed  to  break  doton  die 
character,  which  milder  measures  would  bend  into  almost  any 
form  that  could  be  desired.  They  serve  to  show  that  the  artifieUd 
exeUemenU  commonly  employed  m  all,  are  as  unnecessary  as 
the  hot-bed  to  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  they  are  usually 
not  less  injurious  to  their  ultimate  health  and  vigcJr,  even  when 
they  force  them  to  a  premature  growth. 
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Art.  U. — ^Infant  School  of  Geneva. 

bt  j.  monod. 
No.  IV. 

[We  now  present  our  readers  with  the  conclosion  of  the  account  of  the 
Infant  School  of  Geneva,  which  we  think  will  not  interest  them  less  Una 
the  preceding  articles.  Will  not  some  of  our  patrons  of  Infant  Schools  be 
induced  to  imitate  the  valuable  model  furnished  by  tliis  school  in  regard  to 
Physical  EdueatUm,  and  the  ample  provision  for  air  and  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment which  it  furnishes  ?] 

The  results  we  have  described  may  appear  to  many,  rather 
as  negative  than  positive^  but  we  are  not  alone  in  regarding  the 
matter  otherwise.  Very  judicious  observers  have  noticed  with 
surprise  and  astonishment  the  harmony  which  reigns  among 
the  children  left  to  themselves  durmg  the  period  of  recreation. 

The  child  recendy  mtroduced  into  our  school,  seems  at  first 
astonished,  to  find  himself  among  so  many  individuals  whom  he 
has  never  before  seen.  His  first  feeling  appears  to  be  fear. 
He  will  rather  approach  us,  than  the  rest  oi  the  children ;  the 
sense  of  his  weakness  leading  him  to  seek  a  protector.  We  do 
DOC  remember  to  have  seen  a  child,  on  his  first  admission  into 
our  school,  mingle  with  the  children  in  their  plays  immediately, 
unless  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  them,  or  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  other  children  made  the  first  advances.  Even  m 
the  latter  case  h^  does  not  appear  to  be  easy  and  fi'ee  with 
them ;  and  we  can  see  the  remains  of  fear  in  his  whole  deport- 
ment. It  is  then  that  we  encourage  and  sustain  him,  by 
taking  him  under  our  protection. 

Our  ordmary  method  of  preparing  him  for  the  exercises  and 
habits  of  the  school,  is,  by  giving  him  a  friend  and  protector 
among  the  children.  After  a  short  address  concerning  the  ad* 
mission  of  the  child,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  rights  which 
he  acquires  among  us,  and  the  attentions  he  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive, we  say  distincdy,  '  Who  is  there  that  is  willing  to  take 
this  child  for  a  firiend,  and  promise  to  take  care  of  him  as  such, 
and  set  him  a  good  example.'  A  great  number  of  voices  say-- 
ing,  '  I,'  and  of  right  hands  lifted  up,  point  out  to  us  the  nam- 
ber  from  whom  we  are  to  select,  llie  question  is  then  re* 
peated,  making  them  feel  at  the  same  time  the  duties  which 
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will  result  from  this  friendly  bond.  We  at  length  distinguish 
some  one  from  the  number,  who  appears  to  unite  with  a  good 
will,  the  requisite  qualities  for  sustaining  the  relation  of  an  elder 
brother. 

We  endeavor  to  provide  that  there  shall  be  certain  physical 
and  moral  similarities  between  the  protector  and  his  Utde  com- 
panion. When  the  selection  is  made,  his  protector,  highly 
pleased,  endeavors  to  familiarize  him  with  our  exercises  and 
rules  as  fast  as  possible.  He  is  at  first  very  proud  of  his  new 
employment,  but  after  a  few  days,  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  natu- 
rally abates,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  remind  him  of  hii^  for- 
getfuhess  of  his  friend.  One  word,  however,  generally  an- 
swers the  purpose.  In  his  eagerness  to  make  amends,  and 
amidst  his  confusion  and  embarrassment,  if  we  press  our  re- 
proach but  gendy,  it  is  easily  seen  that  he  understands  his  du- 
ty, and  feels  that  it  is  not  accomplished.  In  thus  giving  them 
in  charge  some  deposit,  the  management  of  which  requires 
care  and  exactness,  we  succeed  to  a  certain  degree  in  correct- 
ing that  infantile  thoughdessness  which  prevails ;  and  even 
stubbornness. 

When  these  connexions  strengthen,  they  serve  most  happily 
to  develop  benevolent  sentiments  between  the  two  children  who 
are  thus  connected.  They  extend  into  a  train  which  reaches 
the  whole  school,  and  serves  to  unite,  more  indmately,  the  mem- 
bers of  one  great  family. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  child  of  a  froward  and  capri- 
cious disposition,  newly  introduced  into  our  school,  and  thinking 
himself  aggrieved,  avenges  his  own  wrongs ;  which  leads  to  com- 
plaints of  blows  and  scratches.  It  is  due  to  the  pupils  of  the  school 
to  say,  that  they  bear  it  better  from  Atm,  than  they  would  from 
their  friends  and  companions  in  the  school.  In  such  cases 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  separate  him  from  the  rest,  at  the 
same  time  endeavoring  to  convince  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  do 
to  another,  what  he  would  not  like  to  have  another  do  to  him. 
If  that  does  not  sufiice,  and  his  passion  still  carries  him  away, 
we  try  the  extreme  method  of  doing  to  him  what  he  has  done 
to  the  others ;  telling  him  that  as  he  does  not  like  this  sort  of 
treatment,  his  companions,  whom  he  has  ill  treated,  do  not ;  and 
that  they  no  longer  love  him. 

We  have  been  advised  to  a  measure  which  we  have  never  yet  put 
in  practice,  which  is,  to  place  two  impatient  and  angry  children  to- 
gether, in  order  that  their  reciprocal  experience,  may  teach 
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them,  that  they  receive  no  kind  attentions  when  they  do  not 
treat  others  with  kindness :  and  to  complete  the  cure,  place 
them  by  the  side  of  two  amiable  and  tranquil  children,  to  shew 
them,  by  contrast,  the  more  strongly,  the  advantages  of  a  happy 
disposition.  Future  experience  will  determine  the  results  of 
this  method. 

When  we  spoke  of  the  bonds  of  affection  that  we  seek  to 
form  between  the  chUdren,  we  omitted  what  is  most  naturally, 
and,  of  course,  the  most  easily  developed ;  we  mean  the  fra- 
ternal love  of  the  elder  and  younger  brothers,  who  come  tCH 
gether  to  our  school.  We  have  many  children  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  most  sincere 
attachment,  and  the  most  affectionate  care.  This  has  not,  it  is 
true,  been  the  case  in  every  instance ;  for  even  among  brothers, 
on  their  first  admission,  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  direct 
them  to  more  pacific  feelings.  But  we  have  had  children  whose 
love  and  fiiendship  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  could  not 
bear,  without  tears,  a  separation  from  a  brother  or  sister,  during 
the  shortest  exercises.  We  always  endeavor  to  encourage  this 
fraternal  feeling,  and  to  strengthen  it. 

We  labour  to  make  them  feel  that  the  kindness  and  attention 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  them,  has  involved  them  m  debt 
to  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  We  often  address  them 
in  this  manner :  *  Why  has  God  given  you  little  brothers  and 
sisters?  That  you  should  love  and  take  care  of  them.'  This 
consideration  is  sufficiendy  logical  for  infants;  and  we  have 
reasons  to  bring  before  them  which  are  more  powerful.  To 
illnstrate  the  effects  of  their  fi-atemal  attachment,  we  copy  the 
following  facts  fix)m  our  moral  register, 

A  certain  child,  four  years  and  a  half  old,  is  remarkable  far 
his  sweetness  of  conduct  towards  the  other  children;  and, 
above  all,  for  his  tender  attachment  to  a  brother  a  year  youn- 
ger<han  himself.  The  latter,  through  heedlessness,  did  some- 
fiiing  to  his  brother,  which  the  other  chOdren  disapproved  so 
much,  as  to  come  and  inform  us  of  it.  Upon  this,  the  elder 
brother  was  immediately  in  tears ;  and  on  being  asked  the  cause, 
he  replied,  '  I  am  afi-aid  you  will  scold  at  my  brother.' 

The  sympathy  of  two  little  sisters  is  so  strong,  that  when  one 
is  in  tears,  the  other  weeps  also. 

Two  other  children  may  be  mentioned.  One  of  them,  who 
was  about  six  years  of  age,  had  many  bad  habits,  which  his 
brother,  two  years  younger,  naturally  imitated.     These  chil- 
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dren  are  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  an  obstinate  disposition. 
The  eldest  gave  evidence  of  continual  a&cdon  for  lus  bro* 
ther,  and  during  a  long  disccxitinuance  of  attendance  at  schooli 
our  children  often  saw  the  two  brothers  in  the  street,  and  said: 
'  A.  R.  takes  care  of  his  brother.  His  friendship  was  some* 
times  very  rough  when  his  brother  would  not  obey  him.'  It  is 
now  some  time  since  they  re-entered  the  school,  and  they  i^^pear 
disposed  to  correct  the  bad  habits  they  had  formed,  being  often 
left  to  themselves  a  whole  day.  The  eldest  seeing  his  brodber 
one  day  deprived  of  an  amusement  which  he  had  deranged  by  his 
turbulence,  cried  out  loudly  to  induce  us  to  give  him  up  to  his 
care ;  and  a  moment  after,  went  to  join  him.  When  they  re- 
ceive fruit,  they  mutually  run  to  give  each  other  part  of  it. 
What  is  very  amusing  in  this  friendship  is,  that  one  of  the 
brothers  often  exhorts  the  other  to  reflect  on  a  fault,  into  which 
himself  falls  a  moment  after !  Poor  children ;  they  understand 
what  is  right,  but  their  weakness  prevents  them  from  practic- 
ing it. 

Religious  Education  of  the  Children. 

In  endeavoring  to  instil  religious  sentiments^  we  addreu  otcr- 
sehes  less  to  the  intellects  of  children^  than  to  their  hearts* 
The  means  that  we  employ  are  not  fixed ;  they  depend  upon 
circumstances.  We  embrace  every  suitable  occasion  of  speak- 
ing to  them  of  Him  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  call  the  good 
God.  We  endeavor  to  mstil  into  their  hearts  the  soitiments 
of  a  kind  and  grateful  piety.  It  is  so  easy  for  the  christian  educa- 
tor to  perceive  the  hand  of  his  heavenly  Father  in  the  ^idiole 
creation,  that  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  things  which  he 
gives  the  children,  he  finds  a  thousand  occasions  of  explaining 
to  them  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God ;  and  of  teach- 
ing them  thus,  at  an  early  age,  to  bring  home  their  thoughts  to 
the  first  cause.  These  occasions  cannot  be  wanting  to  ao  in- 
structer  who  feels  strongly  his  duty  in  this  respect  to  his  hea- 
venly Father.  His  judgment  will  direct  him  to  the  favorable 
moment  for  communicating  to  his  pupils  the  sentiments  of  gra- 
dtude  which  animate  his  own  breast ;  he  will  then  say  to  them ; 
*  Who  has  given  jrou  a  father  and  a  tender  mother,  who  fove 
you,  and  have  taken  so  good  care  of  you  ?  If  God  had  not 
given  you  kind  parents,  how  could  you  obtain  food,  ck>the  your- 
selves, and  be  comfortable  and  warm  ?  If  He  did  not  make 
the  sun  rise  and  shine,  and  make  it  rain,  bow  oould  ooni 
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grow,  to  make  bread,  or  anjrthiDg  else  which  now  furnishes  you 
with  food  or  clothing?  Who  is  it  that  has  kept  you  from  being 
sick,  like  your  little  friend  S.,  who  is  not  able  to  get  out  of 
his  bed,  whilst  you  are  m  good  health,  joyful,  and  happy  ?  And 
when  you  hear  your  little  friend  C.  say  with  teirs  that  he  has 
neither  father  nor  mother,  do  you  not  feel  that  you  are  much 
better  off  than  he  is,  in  bein^  able  to  embrace  your  father,  and 
receive  the  kindness  of  your  mother,  when  you  return  to  your 
homes  ?  He  cannot,  indeed,  receive  the  embrace  of  kind 
parents ;  but  God  will  be  a  heavenly  Father  to  him,  and  will 
bless  both  him  and  you ;  and  for  all  that  God  does  for  us,  he 
wishes  only  that  we  should  love  him  with  all  our  heart. 

The  children  thus  early  learn  to  know  God,  through  the 
blessings  he  confers  6n  them.  We  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
making  them  feel  this,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sentiments 
of  gratitude  in  their  young  hearts,  and  a  desire  of  learning  to 
pray  to  him  who  gives  them  so  many  good  things.  We  begin 
each  day's  exercises  with  prayer ;  endeavoring  to  render  every 
idea,  and  every  word,  intelligible  to  the  children,  so  that  they 
may  follow  us  in  the  prayer,  and  understand  its  object.  We 
introduce  various  things  into  it,  which  are  familiarly  known  to 
die  children.  This  interests  them,  and  secures  their  attention. 
In  serious  cases,  we  mention  the  particular  child  for  whom  we 
pray,  which  makes  a  great  impression  upon  the  rest,  and  es- 
pecially upon  him.  We  require  the  more  attentive  children  to 
give  us  an  accotmt  of  the  prayer.  We  repeat,  from  time  to 
time  the  Lord's  prayer ;  but  we  teach  our  children  no  forms  of 

frayer,  though  we  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  its  spirit, 
^rayer  is  usuaUy  followed  by  the  singing  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious hymns ;  the  truths  thus  sung,  are  not  only  engraven 
deeply  on  the  memory,  but  find  their  way  readily  to  the  heart. 
Feeling  and  imagination  are  the  predominating  faculties  of  in- 
fancy ;  they  are  capable  of  feeling  and  lovmg,  m  a  lively  man- 
ner, before  they  can  judge,  comprehend,  and  compare. 

But  what  is  there,  which  can  compare  with  tne  Bible,  as 
a  means  of  instruction  which  is  at  once  simple,  and  most  suc- 
cessful in  developing  among  children,  the  sentiments  of  love 
and  gratitude ;  the  only  worship  worthy  of  God  and  his  Gos- 
pel ?  It  is  with  a  deep  conviction  of"^  the  efficacy  of  this  in- 
struction, that  we  employ  it ;  always  experiencing  the  immense 
superiority  that  the  truth  c<»itained  in  Holy  Writ  has  over 
moral  stories  prepared  for  infancy. 
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When,  for  example,  we  announce  to  them  that  we  are  about 
to  relate  to  them  the  story  of  Joseph,  they  are  highly  ekted ; 
the  utmost  silence  immediately  follows;  the  interest  and  at- 
tention of  the  children  increases  every  moment;  till  finally, 
tears  flow. 

At  the  recital  of  that  touchmg  parable,  the  Prodigal  Son, 
the  children,  stopping  at  first  at  the  literal  sense  of  the  parable, 
make  reflections  of  the  following  nature :  '  When  I  am  a  great 
boy,  I  will  not  run  away  from  my  father.     This  would  make 
him  very  unhappy,  &lc.'     One  child  made  the  very  just  reflec- 
tion that  the  son  left  his  father  because  he  wished  to  do  some^ 
thing  bad;  (as  proved  true  in  the  sequel.)     Another,  with 
great  warmth  asked  permission  to  tell  us  that  '  a  wicked  boy 
had  run  away  from  his  mother,  and  carried  off  some  money ; 
and  that  he  had  not  come  back,  &c.'    These  little  speeches 
prove  most  clearly  the  interest  the  children  take  in  their  recital, 
and  when  we  interrupt  them,  to  shew  them  the  tone  and  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  parable,  (m  a  tone  of  voice  calculated  to  ex- 
cite attention)  a  sentiment  of  astonishment  arises  in  the  children, 
to  discover  truths  so  touching — ^truths  which  will  be  very  con- 
soling to  them,  when  they  are  able  to  make  the  proper  applica- 
tion.*   The  effects  of  that  precept  of  the  Gospel,  contamed  in 
Luke  vi,  31,  which  is  susceptible  of  such  a  variety  of  applica- 
tions m  society,  is  no  less  so  in  the  life  of  children^     We  often 
caU  to  their  minds  the  fact  that  they  ought  not  to  do  to  others, 
what  they  would  not  wish  others  to  do  to  them.     It  is  the  rule 
of  their  conduct  towards  each  other.     The  conscience  of  the 
child,  thus  cultivated,  will  become  more  tender ;  the  knowledge 
of  his  little  faults  will  render  him   humble  and  docile,  and 
will  thus  lead  him  to  feel  bis  need  of  a  Saviour.  This  idea  is  not  so 
far  removed  from  childhood  as  is  generally  supposed.     Every 
time  we  have  spoken  to  the  largest  of  tlie  children  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  have  listened  with  the  closest  attention ;  adding  what 
they  have  learned  at  home  on  this  subject.     When  we  repeat 
to  diem  those  words  of  the  Saviour  which  relate  to  little  chil- 

*  The  youngest  children  put  the  yery  natural  ouestLon,  '  But  how  can 
we  go  to  the  good  God  ? '  which  fumighes  an  excellent  opportunl^  to  ex- 
plain the  eabject  of  prayer.  A  child  of  ux  years  of  age,  was  placed  alone  in 
the  cell  of  reflection.  A  moment  after,  1  heard  him  speaking  in  the  midst 
of  his  tears,  and  coming  near  the  cell  without  letting  him  perceiye  me,  I 
heard  him  say,  *  My  father !  I  haye  sinned  against  thee ;  Forpye  me ! '  He 
believed  that  no  one  could  hear  him,  but  the  Being  whom  he  nad  learned  to 
call  my  Father. 
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dren,  ^  Suflfer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  &ec.,'  they  are 
unusually  attentive.  We  encourage  them  to  pray ;  and  assure 
them  that  if  they  pray,  they  will  be  heard. 

1  take  great  delight  in  being  with  the  children  ;  and,  above 
M,  when  engaged  with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Our 
love  for  these  litde  souls,  animates  our  hearts,  and  infuses 
into  them  new  warmth  and  vigor.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  blessing  conferred  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  instruct- 
mg  litde  children.  For  myself,  I  have  continusJ  occasicHi  for 
gratitude,  for  the  happiness  this  occupation  afibrds  me ;  and  I 
often  say :  *  The  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasnat  places,  I  will 
bless  the  Eternal.'  May  He  grant  me  the  favor  of  always  being 
devoted  to  this  important  work.  To  Hm  I  would  ascribe  aU 
honor.  J.  Monod. 


Art.  1. — ^The  Village  School  of  Sassendorf. 

fNo  history  is  more  important  than  that  which  records  mat  moral  changes ; 
and  the  lessons  which  experience  teaches  concerning  the  methods  of  refor- 
mation, are  the  onl^  sure  g^nide  to  improvement ;  and  in  no  case  is  its  a|>- 
plication  more  pertment  or  miportant,  tnan  in  reference  to  Education.  It  m 
m  this  view  that  we  present  our  readers  with  the  following  article,  translated 
from  a  report  of  the  minister  of  Sassendorf.  It  presents  us  with  correct 
principles  of  thought  and  action,  applied  to  the  improvement  of  a  decayed 
village  school ;  and  describes  the  gradual  reform  which  was  accomplished. 
The  author  of  the  report  appears  to  be  a  man  of  modestv  and  sound  sense,  ^, 
and  his  unremitting  assiduity  in  behalf  of  the  school  in  nis  parish,  deserves 
the  hij^hest  commendation.  If  all  clergymen  in  our  own  land  would  take  bnt 
half  toe  pains,  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  this  object — if  it  was  con- 
sidered a  part  of  their  necessary  duty  to  visit  the  common  schools  in  their 
parishes,  to  prescribe  for  their  interests,  and  to  act  as  supervisors,  both  in 
their  discipline  and  instruction — their  usefulness  in  this  way  would  be  almost 
incalculable.  But  besides  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  description  of  a 
school  reform,  the  report  contains  many  hints  which  we  think  will  be  ser- 
viceable to  educators.  There  are  some  circumstances  not  directlv  applica- 
ble, we  hope,  to  our  schools ;  but  they  are  important  in  showing  how  evils 
so  discouraging,  and  a  spirit  so  unhappy,  could  be  corrected  by  means,  at 
once  simple  and  mild.] 

Rep(ni  to  the  BjojmX  Consistory  of  Munster,  by  School  Inspector 

frUhdmi^  Minuter  of  Sassendorf. 

The  school  of  Sassendorf,  is  so  much  of  the  common  charao* 
ter,  that  the  request  of  the  Consistory  to  be  furnished  with  a 
description  of  it,  was  totally  unexpected ;  but  in  compliance  with 
their  wishes  the  following  account  is  submitted. 
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Having  myself  been  four  years  employed  as  a  private  instractefy 
and  five  as  a  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Soest,  and  having  al- 
ways  taken  pleasure  in  instructing  children,  and  in  their  society, 
I  deemed  it  an  important  part  of  my  duty,  when  I  becaoie  a  min- 
ister, to  visit  and  improve  the  school  in  my  village  which  I  am 
now  to  describe.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  I  must 
give  a  view  both  of  its  former  and  its  present  condition,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  a  change  has  been  accomplished  in  it. 

In  its  former  state,  the  school  room  was  so  small,  that  each 
child  occupied  a  space  of  only  three  square  feet.  This  made  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  teacher,  when  only  a  few  pupils  were  pre-> 
sent ;  and  diminished  the  inducements  to  insist  on  their  regular 
attendance.  It  contained  four  long  benches,  and.  two  large  ta- 
bles ;  and  was  so  arranged,  that  half  of  the  pupils  had  their  backs 
turned  upon  the  teacher.  The  school  had  no  inspector  except 
the  minister  ;  and  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  parish  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Parents  sent  their  children  to  it  simply  in  com- 
pliance with  custom,  and  troubled  themselves  no  further  about  it 
Its  defects  and  necessities  were  alike  unknown  to  them. 

The  course  of  studies  was  very  deficient,  although  a  plan  was 
written  out,  and  nailed  upon  the  door.  Thus,  for  instance.  Arith- 
metic was  enumerated  in  the  plan,  but  it  was  not  taught;  and  so 
with  Singing.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  room,  and  perhaps 
to  the  neglect  of  a  former  teacher,  constant  uneasiness  and  quar- 
rels prevailed  among  the  pupils.  As  regards  their  manners  and 
*  their  religious  state,  thev  were  in  a  very  bad  condition.  As  some 
indication  of  the  state  of  their  manners,  I  subjoin  the  following  ex- 
tract, firom  the  official  report  of  the  former  School  Commissioner. 

'  The  ill  mannera  of  the  school,'  saye  he,  '  were  very  striking ;  I  entered 
the  Bchool-room,  and  found  the  boys  reciting  in  the  presence  of  their  instruct- 
er  with  their  caps  on.  My  evident  snrprise  attracted  attention,  and  the  in- 
stnicter  assared  me  that  such  had  been  the  standing  custom  of  the  tchocJ, 
and  that  the  boys  acted  as  they  pleased ;  that  it  would  bring  down  the 
whole  parish  upon  him,  if  he  should  attempt  such  an  innovation  as  making  the 
bo^s  sit  with  tneir  caps  off.  I  was  astonished ;  and  thought  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  Turkish  turban  and  beard.  The  minister  confirmed  this  state- 
ment, and  signified  that  this  impropriety  must  be  removed.' 

The  instructer  has  been  employed  here  only  a  short  time.  He 
had  previously  taught  in  a  neighboring  village,  and  had  recom- 
mended himself  by  his  sprightly  manner  of  teaching,  and  by 
his  experience,  to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  But  he  had  never 
been  educated  for  his  office ;  and  his  income  was  so  small  that  he 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  business  of  a  tailor  for  his  support ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  could  find  little  leisure  for  stu- 
dy. He  was  an  active  man,  and  possessed  very  good  sense,  and 
a  remarkably  amiable  temper.  He  had  spent  some  time  as  a 
teacher,  in  a  Semmary  at  Soest. 


\ 
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It  was  in  the  behaviour  and  disposition  of  the  boys  that  refona*- 
tion  was  first  needed.  Rude  conduct,  constant  disorder,  and 
altercation  while  under  instruction,  must  be  banished,  before 
any  pious  feeling  can  have  influence.  The  child  must  be  taught 
attention,  and  obedience  to  his  teacher,  before  morality  and  reli* 
gion  can  be  brought  home  to  him. 

I  began  my  efforts  for  reformation  by  visiting  the  school  very  often. 
On  my  first  visit  I  went  very  early,  entered  the  school  room  without 
noise,  and  saluted  the  children  cordially  as  they  came  in.  I  was 
saluted  in  return ;  and  when  I  touched  slightly  the  caps  of  the 
boys  who  wore  them,  with  an  air  of  astonishment,  they  took 
them  off  immediately.  I  promised  the  children  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  afternoon  ;  and  when  I  came,  most  of  them  had  their 
caps  off,  and  greeted  me  in  a  firiendly  manner.  They  generally 
made  a  great  noise  when  they  entered  and  went  to  their  seats. 
I  made  them  go  out,  and  try  to  enter  witliout  disturbance.  After 
I  had  made  these  experiments,  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  told  them 
that  the  civil  boy  always  kept  his  head  uncovered  in  the  school 
room,  and  entered  without  noise.  I  told  them  I  was  glad  to  find 
them  so  polite  in  the  afternoon,  and  expressed  my  hope  that  they 
would  continue  in  their  good  course. 

Many  of  the  children  were  very  dirty.  I  took  them  aside,  and 
in  a  firiendly  manner  whispered  to  them  that  they  might  wash 
themselves  before  the  door,  since  they  had  forgotten  to  do  it  at 
home.  The  next  day  I  was  more  strict  on  this  point,  and  express- 
ed to  them  my  pleasure  at  their  cleanliness,  and  my  hope  that  the 
teacher  would  seldom  be  obliged  to  send  a  child  to  the  brocA. 
The  way  was  openedy  but  it  was  a  difficult  one.  I  continued  vis- 
iting the  school  frequently.  The  pupils  were  soon  in  a  situation 
to  be  governed  by  a  motion  of  the  hand ;  and  the  instructer 
seized  every  opportunity  to  make  improvements.  In  a  year,  the 
school  was  comparatively  in  a  good  condition. 

But  much  disorder  and  difficulty  about  places,  and  quarrels 
among  the  children,  still  remained.  The  cause  of  these  things, 
however,  lay  less  in  the  children^  than  in  the  smallness  of  & 
room,  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  school,  and  the  idleness  of 
those  classes  which  did  not  receive  instruction  directly  from  the 
teacher.  To  think  of  building  an  edifice,  and  furnishing  it  with 
appropriate  furniture,  without  aid  from  the  parish,  without  enlist- 
ing for  this  purpose  the  intelligent  and  judicious,  and  in  gene- 
ral all  those  who  give  a  tone  to  Society,  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable. I  was  therefore  highly  gratified  when  the  consistory  put 
it  in  my  power  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  school  house.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made. 

The  room  has  been  enlarsed  so  as  to  afford  600  sqnare  feet  to 
100  individuals.    New  windows  have  been  placed  over  the  M, 
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which  serve  to  give  additional  light,  and  at  the  aame  time  to  ven- 
tilate the  room,  without  exposing  the  children  to  carrenta  of  air. 
The  desks  and  benches  are  arranged  in  such  a  form  as  is  suited 
to  the  different  sizes  of  the  pupils,  and  give  to  the  instructer  a 
full  view  of  the  whole.  The  seat  and  desk  of  the  instructer  are 
on  the  west  side,  on  an  elevated  platform.  On  the  north  wall 
hangs,  1.  A  large  black  board,  six  feet  long,  and  four  feet  high,  made 
of  linden  wood,  which  is  by  far  the  best  wood  for  this  purpose.  This 
is  so  arranged  in  grooves,  that  it  can  be  elevated  and  depressed  at  plea- 
sure. It  contains  on  one  side,  a  series  of  musical  notes,  in  the  key  of 
G ;  and  the  other  is  used  for  instruction  in  other  branches,  2.  On 
side  of  this  large  board,  hang  two  smaller  boards,  each  three 
and  a  half  feet  long,  and  two  high ;  one  for  small  boys,  and  the 
other  for  small  girls.  These  are  used  to  cast  figures,  and  to  set 
copies  upon.  On  the  same  wall  hang,  3.  An  annual  catalogue  of 
the  members  of  the  school,  4.  The  regulations  of  the  school,  5. 
The  plan  of  the  lessons,  6.  A  chart  of  the  Holy  Land,  7.  Charts 
of  the  Prussian  States ;  of  Germany ;  of  Europe ;  and  a  Plan- 
isphere. These  are  placed  one  over  another,  upon  pastebcMurdy 
8.  Tabular  views  of  various  subjects.  The  west  wall  of  the  room 
is  occupied  with  reading  and  singing  tablets.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  room  is  the  Library,  containing  the  school  books.  The 
books  are  all  numbered,  and  suited  to  the  classess.  On  the  east 
side  is  a  closet,  in  which  writing  books,  pens,  and  all  the  little 
articles  requisite  to  the  neatness  of  the  room  are  kept.  The 
bench  of  every  boy  contains  everything  necessary  for  his  use, 
arranged  in  an  ingenious  and  convenient  manner.* 

After  the  manners  of  the  pupils  were  somewhat  improved,  and 
a  spacious  room  and  suitable  furniture  provided,  (the  want  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  little  progress  in  study,  and  the  great 
disorder  among  the  pupils)  we  concluded  to  draw  up  School 
Laws,  to  read  them  publicly,  and  to  hang  them  up  in  the  roooL 
The  larger  children  wrote  the  laws  upon  the  two  first  pages  of 
their  writing  books  ;  and  also  as  specimens  for  examinations,  to 
show  their  skill  in  writing.  Once  every  year,  on  the  admissioii  of 
new  scholars,  they  were  read,  and  explained  in  a  simple  manner 
by  the  minister. 

To  spare  the  instructer  the  disagreeable  business  of  chastise- 
ment, and  to  prevent  all  complaints  of  parents  which  originate 
from  this  source,  I  kept  school  myself,  in  the  presence  of  the  in* 
structer,  one  or  two  hours  every  day ;  and  was  present  daring 
half  of  the  day.    The  instructer  found  it  for  his  interest  to  gov^ 

*  In  the  report  from  which  this  is  taken,  a  minate  account  is  given  of  «▼• 
ery  arrangement  relating  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  benches,  the  singing, 
the  Library,  Ac. ;  which  we  omit /or  the  present. 
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eni  the  children  in  a  friendly ^  but  yet  in  a  strict  and  uniform 
manner  ;  and  in  familiar  conversation  with  him,  I  strengthened 
his  conviction  that  a  school  could  be  managed  without  the  rod  ; 
and  that  no  good  resulted  to  the  teacher  from  chastising  his  pu- 
pils, and  in  this  way  depressing  his  own  spirits  and  health. 

In  the  jfirst  place,  for  the  sake  of  substituting  some  external 
motive  in  place  of  corporeal  punishment,  I  introduced  the  Book  of 
credits,  and  Tickets  containing  appropriate  mottos,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rewards.  I  anticipated  that  they  would  gradually  lose 
the  charm  of  novelty ;  but  I  pursued  the  plan  with  zeal,  as  if  it 
was  to  be  made  a  permanent  arrangement  in  the  school.  I  hoped, 
however,  that  a  desire  for  honor  and  rewards,  would  gradually 
give  place  to  better  feelings,  and  that  the  children  would  act  from 
a  desire  of  gratifying  the  teacher,  the  minister,  and  their  parents, 
as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  heavenly  Father.  In  this 
expectation,  I  thank  God  I  have  not  been  disappointed. 

The  following  is  the  plan  for  rewards  which  was  first  pursued. 
The  teacher  had  constantly  by  him  a  book,  in  which  he  entered 
the  punctual  attendance,  the  good  behaviour,  and  the  diligence  of 
bis  pupils.  Every  child  that  had  not  been  twice  reproved  during 
the  week,  received  on  Saturday,  just  before  the  close  of  school, 
a  small  printed  ticket  with  a  motto.  When  he  had  received  ten 
of  these  tickets,  he  carried  them,  with  the  certificate  of  the 
teacher  to  the  minister,  who  entered  them  with  black  ink,  in 
the  Book  of  credits.  Upon  one  of  the  tickets,  the  minister  wrote 
the  name  of  the  child,  and  the  date  of  its  presentment,  and  gave 
it  back  to  the  pupil  to  be  preserved  in  a  box,  kept  for  the  purpose. 
If  the  child  gained  ten  tickets  more,  he  hastened  again  with  the 
certificate  of  the  teacher  to  the  minister,  who  returned  him  a  tick- 
et with  the  name  and  date  written  with  red  ink ;  and  so  on,  from 
red  to  green,  and  to  blue  ink ;  and  at  last  the  name  and  date 
were  gilt.  The  last  ten  tickets  contained  a  certificate  that  fifly 
weeks  had  been  spent  in  a  pleasant  and  profitable  manner ;  and  in 
this  way  tickets  were  collected  for  three  or  four  years.  The  chil- 
dren were  punished  for  misbehaviour  and  indolence  by  taking 
away  their  tickets.  If  a  child  had  a  gilt  ticket,  he  was  numberea 
among  the  trusty  children,  who  no  longer  needed  external  com- 
mendation as  a  stimulant  to  duty.  The  children  were  excited  by 
hopes  and  fears  until  the  decisions  of  Saturday,  the  colors  of  the 
tickets  were  not  without  their  influence,  and  the  success  of 
the  plan  gave  us  h(H)es  that  a  method  had  at  last  been  found  by 
which  pupils  could  be  restrained  and  guided.  But,  as  has  been 
remarked,  artificial  stimulants  and  printed  tickets,  by  degrees 
lose  their  power,  and  afler  eight  years  the  teacher  and  myself 
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concluded  to  give  them  up ;  but  we  were  both  fully  conTmced  of 
theiv  utility,  in  leading  on  the  children  to  better  feelings.* 

After  the  children  had  been  taught  to  keep  themselves  neat  and 
clean,  and  their  sense  of  honor  had  been  awakened,  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  introduce  devotional  exercises^  and  to  awaken 
r^Hgious  feeling.  At  first  the  minister  uttered  a  prayer  in  the 
name  of  the  children,  without  confinins;  himself  to  a  ^ven  form; 
and  the  children,  standing  up,  repeated  the  prayer  aloud  after 
him.  Then  a  verse  of  some  hymn  was  sung,  the  melody  of 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  children  during  a  previous  week. 
I  used,  at  first,  to  read  the  verse  to  be  sung  as  impressively  as 
possible,  then  to  repeat  it  by  parts,  and  let  the  children  sing  the 
stanzas  as  they  occurred.  Such  songs  were  selected  as  could  be 
easily  understood,  and  were  addressed  to  the  feelings  rather  than 
to  the  reason.  They  were  sung  over  twice  by  the  minister,  and 
by  a  due  regard  to  expression,  and  careful  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  they  soon  became  familiar.  Frequent  repetition 
made  them  more  highly  valued.  After  this  time  the  school  was 
regularly  opened  and  closed  with  prayer  and  singing ;  for  the 
school  room  should  be  the  temple  for  the  little  world  of  children. 
Instruction  was  occasionally  given  in  Biblical  History,  (which  is 
a  regular  study  in  school)  and  was  united  with  devotional  exercises. 

The  teacher  having  acquainted  me  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
make  an  extemporaneous  prayer,  I  stated  my  objections  to  such 
a  method,  and  selected  for  him  a  child's  prayer  out  of  a  catechism 
which  was  used  in  the  school.  I  gave  him  copies  of  all  the 
books  used  in  devotion,  in  which  the  important  words  were  un- 
derscored.    The  prayer  was  read  over  to  the  children,  until  they 

*  It  wu  onc0  the  Editor*!  lot  to  take  charge  of  a  ichool  which  had  been 

governed  only  by  the  constant  application  of  the  rod.  On  entering  it. 
e  announcedf  to  the  pnpils  hii  determination  to  leave  it,  nnleis  he  eooM 
govern  it  by  some  other  means ;  and  immediately  established  a  system  re- 
sembling that  here  described,  but  more  minutiB.  A  register  was  made,  with 
the  name  of  each  boy,  and  columns  headed,  DUigenti  Mentive,  huUteniimm 
IdUf  Obedient,  Diiobedient,  In  order  to  lead  the  cluldxen  to  reflection  and 
self  examination,  every  boy  was  re<iaired,  at  the  close  of  eaeh  half  day,  to 
declare  for  himself  what  had  been  his  conduct;  and  a  record  was  made  of  it 
by  a  mark  opposite  his  name  on  the  basis  of  this  confession,  corrected,  if  ne- 
cessary, by  tne  observation  of  the  master  and  thoee  around  him.  After  a 
short  period,  both  the  habit  of  observation,  and  the  frankness  of  the  pnpUs, 
BO  fei  mcreased,  that  correction  was  seldom  necessary,  and  the  mere  expec- 
tation of  being  called  upon  to  render  this  account,  evidently  operated  more 
powerftilly  on  most  minds,  than  the  fear  of  reproof,  or  even  punishment 
The  register  w%» posted  weekly,  and  presented  every  month  to  the  Visitors 
of  the  school ;  and  at  long  intervals,  premiums  were  given  to  ott  who  had 
deserved  approbation,  according  to  their  improvement  and.  condact  The 
results  were  as  happy  as  in  the  school  of  SajMendorf ;  and  the  rod  was  nev- 
er used  except  in  a  row  cases  of  violent  passion. 
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were  made  entirely  familiar  with  it ;  and  they  repeated  it  stand- 
ing up,  with  their  hands  folded.  They  were  at  last  provided  with 
little  books,  containing  a  number  of  prayers  which  were  used  at 
different  times  in  the  day.  These  were  soon  made  familiar,  both 
to  the  teacher  and  scholars,  who  were  taught  to  pronounce  them 
correctly  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  teacher  was  able  to  con- 
duct the  devotional  exercises  himself  One  good  effect  resulted 
from  the  little  books  containing  players,  which  was  not  anticipat- 
ed. By  means  of  the  pupils,  they  were  gradually  introduced 
into  families,  and  supplied  the  place  of  prayers  which  were 
deficient  in  conciseness  and  appropriateness.  But  I  was  par- 
ticularly delighted  on  finding  that  young  men  who  had,  in  their 
earlier  years,  been  members  of  the  school,  still  remembered  the 
prayers,  and  made  use  of  them  in  a  manner  that  spoke  to  the 
understanding  and  to  the  heart. 


Art.  IV. — Principles   of  Government  in  Institutions 

FOR  Education.  . 

Journal  of  the  lAteraiy  Convention  at  JSTeto  York — Remarks  of  W.  C 

Woodhrxdge^  in  the  Debate  on  Discipline. 

[Tt  was  our  intention  lonff  since  to  present  to  our  readers  the  Mubstanee 
of  the  following  remarks,  addressed  by  the  Editor  to  the  Literary  Conven- 
tion assembled  in  New  York,  in  October,  1830.  As  some  incorrect  statements 
have  gone  abroad  concerning  the  views  of  the  Editor  then  exprestedf  he  hat 
deemed  it  best  on  the  whole,  to  copy  the  remarks  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Convention,  with  only  the  correction  of  typographical  errors. 

As  all  our  readers  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  American 
Quarterly  Review,  it  may  aid  them  in  forming  their  opinion,  to  quote  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  number  for  June,  1831. 

'  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  involved  and  almost  unintelliflrible 
twaddle  contained  in  tne  address  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
cipline, we  should  conceive  him  opposed  to  these  as  well  as  all  otner  mean* 
which  would  excite  the  emulation  of  the  student,  thus  discarding,  on  faulty 
metaphysical  speculation,  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli  to  all  literaiy 
and  moral  distinctions ;  and  which  if  rightly  directed,  can  never,  in  collegi- 
ate life,  act  otherwise  than  beneficially. 

In  regard  to  the  principle  here  attacked,  our  readers  are  well  aware  that  we 
are  sustained  in  it  by  an  increasing  number  of  able  and  experienced  teachers. 
In  regard  to  the  effects  of  emulation,  we  know,  and  many  of  our  readers 
know,  that  it '  can,  and  does  often,  act  in  the  most  pernicious  manner.  In  re- 
gard to  the  language  of  this  criticism,  we  cheerfully  leave  others  to  judge.] 

'  I  was  Struck  with  the  remark  of  an  eminent  professor  of  ,law 
in  the  University  of  Pisa,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education  —  That  it  was  the  business  of  the  legiskUm'  to 
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continue  and  complete  the  education,  which  the  parent  and  teack^ 
er  had  begun,  and  to  supply  what  they  had  neglected.  Every 
meems  by  which  the  character  is  foi  meu  or  influenced,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  makes  a  part  of  education.  The  same 
nature  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  same  results  are  aimed  at, 
and  therefore  the  same  principles  must  be  adopted  in  the  disci- 
pline and  education  of  the  man,  whether  it  be  in  the  school  or 
the  state ;  with  only  such  variation  in  their  application,  as  the  age 
and  circumstances  of  the  individual  require.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  refer  to  existing  institutions  in  my  remarks.  I  would 
merely  attempt  to  state  those  general  principles,  which  it  seems  to 
roe  are  too  much  kept  out  of  view  in  attending  to  particular  cases, 
and  I  would  leave  their  practical  application,  to  those  whose  ex- 
perience qualifies  them  for  the  task.' 

*  In  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  the  only  object  of  discipline 
was  to  avenge  the  offence,  or  to  suppress  or  prevent  the  exterior 
act  of  evil.  The  idea  of  vindictive  punishment  is  now  abandon- 
ed, in  every  enlightened  and  Christian  country.  It  is  not  deem- 
ed sufficient  merely  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  crime  ;  but  it  is 
universally  admitted,  that  the  great  object  of  discipline  should 
be  to  promote  the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  to  exert  a  cor- 
responding influence  on  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  imitate  his 
example ;  and  that  this  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  suppressing 
crime.' 

To  attain  this  end,  I  know  of  only  two  means — force  and  influ" 
ence.  Both  are  necessary  in  their  respective  places,  according 
to  the  age  and  character  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  disci- 
pline ;  and  hence  arises  the  importance  of  that  separation  before 
alluded  to  in  our  institutions,  between  those  whose  age  and  char- 
acter require  different  methods  of  treatment. 

*  By  force^  I  mean  the  whole  apparatus  of  bolts,  and  fetters, 
and  sentinels,  and  of  laws  enforced  by  the  exertion  of  physical 
power,  and  administered  by  absolute  authority,  which  distinguish- 
es the  military  and  naval  systems  of  government.  These  means 
must  be  applied  where  reason  is  immctture  or  enfeebled;  where  ex- 
perience  cannot  guide  ;  where  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  in- 
dividual are  so  deeply  corrupted  that  reason  and  conscience  have 
ceased  to  operate ;  or  where  the  exigency  of  the  case  demands 
a  sudden  and  violent  remedy.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
summary  and  convenient,  for  suppressing  immediate  acts  of  evil 
in  a  family  or  a  school,  so  long  as  the  power  and  skill  of  the  teach- 
er  can  overcome  that  of  the  pupil ;  and  on  these  accounts,  they 
are  oAen  extended  beyond  the  period,  and  the  circumstances, 
which  demand  them.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  resort  to 
them  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  to  relax  as  soon  as  reason  and 
conscience   assume  their    power.      They  are   but   partial   and 
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temporary  in  their  effects.  They  extend  no  farther  than  the 
hand  and  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  their  influence  ceases  when  his 
power  is  destroyed.  They  give  rise  to  a  perpetual  contest  of 
skill  and  power,  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  which  places 
the  teacher  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  to  be  overcome,  rather  than 
a  parental  friend  to  be  obeyed.  They  tend  to  debase  the  char- 
acter of  the  pupil,  by  showing  him  that  he  is  deemed  unworthy  of 
confidence,  and  lead  him  to  regulate  his  conduct,  rather  by  a  cal- 
culation of  the  immediate  danger  of  detection,  and  the  certainty 
and  amount  of  punishment,  compared  with  the  gratification  he 
seeks,  than  by  a  regard  to  his  teacher  or  his  duty.  The  only  mode 
in  which  they  can  subserve  the  great  end  of  discipline  which  we 
have  stated,  is  by  interrupting  the  exercise  of  evil  dispositions  and 
passions,  by  thus  breaking  the  chain  of  habit,  and  allowing  reason 
and  conscience  time  to  exert  their  power.  If  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  means  adapted  to  improve  the  character,  they  oflen 
produce  an  accumulation  of  passion  and  appetite,  which  will  be 
followed  by  a  reaction,  like  the  explosion  of  an  overloaded  steam 
engine.  The  voyage  may  have  been  rendered  more  rapid  and 
agreeable,  but  it  will  terminate  in  ruin. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  on  the  soundness  of  the  argument, 
that  this  course  must  be  adopted  in  military  schools,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  to  act.  But 
if  it  be  sound,  it  proves  as  decisively  that  it  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, as  it  has  been  of  late  years,  in  the  government  of  those 
destined  to  civil  life.  The  habit  of  obeying  blindly,  and  goveriP 
ing  despotically,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  system,  is  not  the  best 
preparation  for  one  who  is  to  act  as  the  citizen  of  a  republic. 

I  have  seen  one  example  which  satisfied  me  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  even  in  a  military  institution.  The  military  school  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  was  formerly  governed  on  this  plan. 
At  the  close  of  the  late  war  in  Europe,  it  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  veteran  general,  who  changed  the  system  entirely. 
The  students  were  required  to  observe  regularity  in  hours,  and 
order  in  every  habit ;  and  there  was  frequent  inspection  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  were  observed.  But  I  found  no  gates,  or  sen- 
tinels, or  military  restraints.  The  early  part  of  a  student's  residence 
is  apenW  of  probation,  in  which  he  is  placed  under  the  immediate 
and  constant  inspection  and  authority  of  a  guardian.  When  his 
character  is  proved,  confidence  is  reposed  in  him,  and  he  is  lefl  to 
govern  himself.  He  is  allowed  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  as  he 
pleases,  only  giving  notice  of  his  places  of  resort.  These  are 
occasionally  visited  to  ascertain  his  conduct.  The  students  dine 
with  their  officers,  at  a,  public  table  in  their  neighborhood ;  and 
are  placed,  while  there,  on  the  footing  of  gentlemen,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  govern  themselves.     Should  they  prove  themselves  un- 
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worthy  of  this  confidence,  by  improper  conduct,  they  are  separated 
from  their  companions,  and  again  placed  under  the  system  of 
rigid  restraint.  In  conversation  with  the  commanding  general, 
and  the  officers  who  had  been  conversant  with  other  institutions 
as  well  as  this,  I  was  assured,  that  this  system  produced  far 
better  results  than  that  lisually  adopted. 

The  remaining  means  of  government  is  injiuenct.  It  may  be 
addressed  to  interest  and  passion,  to  affection,  or  to  the  moral 
sense.  The  appeals  to  interest  and  passion,  to  hope  and  feoTy 
are,  next  to  force,  as  convenient  and  summary  modes  of  disci- 
pline. They  are  also  indispensable  in  similar  circumstances,  (for 
God  himself  appeals  to  them,)  and  they  may  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  force.  But  their  effect,  like  that  of  force,  is  to  a 
great  extent,  partial  and  temporary  In  the  hands  of  men^  they 
are  liable  to  produce  great  and  radical  evils.  They  lead  the  pu- 
pil to  refer  to  the  fear  of  man,  and  of  consequences,  as  his  mo- 
tives of  action,  in  place  of  the  will  of  God  and  a  sense  of  duty, 
to  which  the  former  are  often  in  direct  opposition.  If  not  used 
with  great  caution,  they  will  render  it  more  difficult  to  act  with 
the  independence  of  a  patriot  and  a  Christian  ;  or  they  may  lead 
to  the  same  reaction  as  force  itself. 

Appeals  to  emulation,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  are  even  more 
dangerous.  They  oflen  kindle  this  passion  to  a  flame  which  is 
never  suppressed.  [Is  it  not  this  never-sated  thirst  of  honor  and 
power,  which  is  threatening  the  best  institutions  of  our  country 
more  than  any  other  cause?  Where  is  its  birth  place?  In  our 
schools  for  children.  Where  is  it  nurtured  and  strengthened? 
In  our  academies  and  high  schools.  And  where  is  the  glowing 
passion  fanned  to  a  flame  ?  By  the  honors  of  our  colleges.  Why 
should  this  evil  be  done  that  good  may  come  ?  Why  should  we 
cherish  rivalry  to  encourage  industry  ?  The  institution  of  Fel- 
lenberg  proves  that  this  motive  is  not  necessary.  He  urges  bis 
pupils  forward  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  influence  of  affec- 
tion, the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  influence  of  religious  motives; 
and  never  did  I  see  a  more  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  more 
vigorous  and  patient  habits  of  application,  pervading  an  institu- 
tion. I  found  none  of  that  rivalry,  that  rankling  envy,  which  I 
had  seen  around  me  firom  my  childhood,  and  which  has  planted 
thorns  in  many  a  heart ;  and  yet,  a  far  more  general  and  intense 
application  than  I  had  ever  known  produced  by  these  dangerous 
stimulants.*] 

We  have  heard  of  a  '  noble  emulation.*  I  should  rejoice  to  hear 
this  more  fully  defined.  If  by  this  is  meant  merely  the  desire  to 
attain  a  given  standard  of  excellence —  nothing  can  be  more  impor- 

*  Extracted  from  a  preceding  address,  before  the  eame  Convention. 
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tmU.  We  are  commanded  '  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect.'  But  if  it  is  employed,  as  it  generally  is, 
to  mean  the  desire  of  superiority  to  others ^  and  of  the  honor  con- 
nected with  it,  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  robbed  of  its  poison. 
What  more  noble  ambition  than  that  desire  to  be  as  Gods,  which 
drove  angels  from  heaven,  and  brought  down  a  curse  upon  earth! 
If  prizes  and  distinctions  were  given  to  all  who  attain  a  given  point 
of  excellence,  their  effects  would  be  less  unfavorable  ;  but  let 
those  who  distribute  them  on  the  ground  of  personal  superiority, 
beware  lest  they  scatter  seeds  as  dangerous  as  the  fabled  teeth  of 
the  dragon,  and  produce  a  host  of  armed  men,  engrossed  in  con- 
tending with  each  other,  instead  of  striving  to  promote  their 
country's  good. 

The  innuence  founded  on  affection  and  reverencey  is  admirable 
in  its  effects,  and  should  be  one  of  the  main  springs  of  discipline 
in  the  family  or  the  small  circle.  But  it  is  difficult  to  act  the  pa^ 
rent  to  each  of  one  hundred  pupils.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  every  trait  of  character,  and 
•pring  of  action ;  to  observe  the  feelings  and  motives,  which  are 
operating  upon  them,  and  to  employ  that  appropriate  influence 
and  that  familiar  intercourse,  which  gives  to  parental  government 
all  its  charm  and  efficacy. 

It  is  obviously  very  important  to  secure  the  assent  and  co- 
operation of  pupils  in  discipline ;  and  the  question  has  been  pro- 
posed, how  far  their  being  directly  concerned  in  it  would  be  use- 
ful. I  have  seen  this  plan  adopted  in  two  foreign  institutions  of 
great  celebrity.  In  one,  its  effects  appeared  to  me  at  least  doubt- 
ful. In  the  other,  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  consump- 
tion of  time,  the  excitement  of  feeling,  the  unfavorable  results 
arising  from  the  application  of  one  invariable  penalty,  for  the  same 
fault,  and  the  incapacity  of  youth  to  act  with  reference  to  the 
great  end  of  discipline.  The  parent  must  oflen  treat  the  same 
offence  very  differently,  according  to  the  age,  the  motives,  and  the  ' 
disposition  or  actual  feeling  of  the  child,  if  he  wishes  to  pro- 
mote his  reformation.  But  in  a  public  trial,  under  an  invariaUe 
law,  the  benefit  of  private  influence,  and  of  the  experience  and 
tact  of  the  teacher,  is  lost. 

But  all  these  means  of  discipline,  however  important  in  their 
place,  will  be  insufficient,  unless  the  appeal  be  made  to  morai 
sense.  There  is  but  one  Governor  whose  sight  we  cannot  escape^ 
whose  power  we  cannot  resist.  A  sense  of  His  presence  and  of  duty 
to  Him,  will  accomplish  more  than  all  the  laws  and  penalties  which 
can  be  devised,  without  this ;  and  this  should  form  the  basis  of 
every  plan  of  Government.  An  humble  example  will  shew  its 
efficacy.  A  deaf  and  dumb  boy  was  charged  with  an  injury 
eommitted  some  time  before  on  an  article  of  furniture.     He  de- 
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nied  it,  in  opposition  to  testimony.  One  of  his  companions,  who 
stood  by,  put  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looking  earnestly  in 
his  face,  exclaimed  *God  sees  you  —  Tell  the  truth.'  The  boy 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  reflected  a  few  moments,  and  at 
length  replied  with  solemnity,  '  It  may  be  that  I  did  it,  but  if  I 
did,  I  have  forgotten  it,'  and  offered  no  farther  opposition  to  the 
charge,  lest  his  memory  should  deceive  him. 

The  only  system  of  discipline  which  can  be  efficient  and  per- 
manent, is  that  which  recog^nises  the  Omnipresent  Deity  as  its 
Supreme  Head,  which  refers  to  his  word  as  its  standard ,  andpre* 
sents  the  love  of  God  and  man  as  its  motives  of  action.  It  is  in 
this  system  we  find  the  only  vital  principles  of  action,  the  only 
infiuence  which  is  all  pervciding.  It  involves  no  evils — it  creates 
no  dangers.  Its  whole  tendency  is  to  elevate  the  character,  to 
suppress  every  wrong  motive,  to  strengthen  every  good  principle, 
and  to  prepare  the  subject  of  it  for  every  sphere  of  action,  for 
every  stage  of  his  existence.  The  institution  which  adopts  this 
system  as  its  basis,  will  best  provide  for  its  own  prosperity ;  and 
cannot  but  secure  the  blessing  of  heaven.' 

Fearing  that  some  of  his  remarks  had  been  misunderstood, 
the  Editor  observed  in  explanation,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
parental  system, — but  believed  that  this,  and  all  other  means 
of  government,  would  be  inefficient  without  religious  influence ; 
and  added  the  following  observations; 

'  So  far  was  I  from  desiring  to  abrogate  laws,  or  abolish  discipline, 
that  it  was  my  whole  aim  to  state  those  principles  on  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  laws  and  discipline  ought  to  be  founded,  and  leave  their 
application  to  those  of  more  experience.  I  maintained,  that  to  re- 
sort to  force,  or  appeal  to  interest  or  emulation,  was  but  an  im- 
perfect method,  attended  with  obvious  evils,  and  serious  dangers, 
and  to  be  employed  as  seldom  as  possible.  On  these  grounds 
then,  I  would  urge  that  the  laws  of  a  seminary  of  learning  should 
be  as  few  and  simple  as  possible ;  that  they  should  be  such  as  are 
obviously  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  education  of  the  pupil, 
and  not  merely  for  the  interest,  or  dignity,  or  convenience  of  the 
teacher.  That  the  penalties  should  not  be  the  arbitrary  inflic- 
tion of  pain,  or  fines,  or  disgrace,  but  those  which  are  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  fault ;  such  as  exclusion  from  a  class  in 
which  the  pupil  is  too  idle  to  keep  his  standing — or  from  a  society 
which  is  corrupted  by  his  example,  or  disturbed  by  his  disorder — 
or  from  privileges  or  liberties,  if  he  abuse  them.  That  they  should 
be  calculated  to  soflen  and  improve  his  feelings,  and  not  merely 
to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  governor,  or  the  claims  of  vin- 
dictive justice — to  reform  the  offender,  instead  of  fixing  an  indeli- 
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ble  stain  upon  his  character,  or  making  him  an  outlaw  of  the  col- 
legiate republic,  and  thus  leaving  him  no  hope  from  reformation.' 

'  I  venerate  many  of  our  institutions  ;  but  afler  all  is  done  that 
the  wisdom  of  their  guardians  can  accomplish,  tit  these  methods, 
we  are  still  told,  that  our  colleges  are  frequently  scenes  of  rebel- 
lion—  that  our  literary  institutions  are  infested  with  a  spirit  of  in- 
subordination, which  perplexes  their  governors,  alarms  their 
friends,  distresses  parents,  and  leads  to  the  destruction  of  many  a 
promising  youth.'* 

'  Something  more  must  be  done,  then.  As  one  important  step, 
provision  must  be  made,  and  inducements  offered,  for  the  occupc^ 
tion  of  every  moment.  No  room  must  be  lefl  for  evil  to  take 
root.  Each  pupil  must  have  such  a  task  assigned  him,  as  shall 
demand  all  his  strength,  but  not  discourage  its  exertion — as  shall 
be  adapted  to  his  capacity  and  age,   and   thus  allure  and  gratify. 

'  But  my  great  object  was  to  maintain  that  some  additional  mo- 
tives  must  be  brought  into  action ;  some  higher ^  nobler  principle 
than  the  fear  of  man^  or  the  love  of  distinction ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  no  other  will  be  found  effectual  but  a  sense  of  duty — 
a  conviction  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  our  immediate  respou' 
sibility  to  him.  Without  these  means  of  influence,  the  use  of 
force,  and  appeals  to  interest  must  be  inefficient.  Allow  me  to 
mention  a  few  examples,  to  show  the  practical  efficacy  of  moral 
influence.' 

'  In  the  celebrated  missionary  seminary  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland, 
the  only  rules  are  a  few  texts  of  Scripture,  c6pied  and  hung  up 
in  the  study.  The  Principal  and  Professors  are  the  friends  and 
'Mentors'  of  their  pupils.  They  believe  that  no  young  man 
should  come  to  prepare  for  a  responsible  station  in  life,  who  is  not 
able  to  govern  himself;  and  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  this,  he  is 
unfit  for  such  a  course  and  such  a  place ;  he  should  again  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  guardians.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
are  persons  who  have  a  high  and  important  object  before  them, 
and  are  from  their  circumstances  peculiarly  devoted.  Every  man 
who  is  just  preparing  to  enter  life,  should  he  so.  But  let  us  go  to 
the  military  school  of  Wurtemberg,  already  mentioned,  and  we 
find  that  a  mild  government  has  proved  more  efficacious  there  also, 
with  a  class  of  young  men  widely  different  in  their  destination, 
and  oflen  in  their  spirit.' 

*  Still  it  may  be  replied,  These  also  are  young  men  of  mature 
minds.  Then  let  me  point  you  to  the  school  of  Fellenberg,  com- 
posed of  hoys,  where  I  have  seen  the  obstinate  subdued,  the  vicious 
reformed,  and  the  indolent  rendered  diligent,  without  any  appeal 

*  Remarks  to  this  effect  were  made  by  the  officers  of  some  of  our  beit 
institutions,  then  present. 
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to  force  or  to  fear,  or  to  mere  selfishness.  Let  me  lead  you  to 
the  infant  school  of  Geneva,  where  I  have  seen  one  hundred  and 
fifty  children  playing  daily  in  a  garden,  whose  walls  hung  thick 
with  thick  clusters  of  ripe  grapes,  and  yet  not  a  grape  was  missing, 
or  had  ever  been  taken.     They  are  taught  that  God  sees  them.* 

'  But  these  are  generally  well  educated  and  well  disposed  children. 
As  a  last  example  then,  let  me  carry  you  to  the  Asylum  for  Juve* 
nile  Delinquents  at  Edinburgh.t  It  is  inhabited  by  boys,  educat- 
ed in  the  streets,  and  tauglit  to  gain  their  subsistence  by  theft, 
who  were  collected  from  the  criminal  courts,  and  the  prisons,  yet 
it  has  neither  bars,  nor  bolts,  nor  sentinels.  It  is  the  house  of  a 
poor,  but  pious  shoemaker,  where  all  are  at  liberty  to  go  and 
come  at  pleasure,  and  have  no  other  restraint  than  conscience 
and  religious  influence.  Yet  it  is  a  house  of  morality,  of  kindness, 
of  religious  order.  Only  one  pupil  had  ever  refused  to  stay,  and 
many  have  reformed.  They  were  kept  diligently  at  work,  and  tools 
and  materials  were  placed  in  their  hands.  They  were  employed 
as  messengers,  to  procure  and  carry  articles  for  the  house.  They 
were  entrusted  with  money  and  accounts,  and  have  never  abused 
their  confidence.  Some  have  been  finally  placed  in  good  situiir 
tions,  and  sustained  irreproachable  characters.  Let  us  not  be 
told,  then,  that  similar  principles  cannot  be  applied  in  our  en- 
lightened country.  I  am  persuaded,  that  at  this  day,  no  other  ctm 
be  roith  success.  The  spirit  of  liberty  pervades  every  age,  and 
every  class  of  society.  In  itself,  it  is  pure  and  peaceful  as  the 
water  of  the  mountain  lake.  But  like  that,  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  turbid  torrent,  by  the  channel  through  which  it  passes,  and 
the  streams  which  pour  into  it.  Mingled  as  it  is,  with  the  im- 
perfect views  and  strong  passions  of  youth,  it  oflen  degenerates 
into  a  mere  spirit  of  resistance  to  all  external  influence.  It  will 
* 

*  The  following  extract  from  tPie  *•  General  regalations  for  schools,'  bj 
the  firovernment  of  Wurtemberg  presents  their  views  of  the  subject. 

<  We  expect  that  teachers  will  pay  the  most  earnest  attention,  not  merely 
to  compel  mdustry  and  morality,  by  threats  and  punishments,  bat  to  &wm- 
ken  the  love  and  disposition  to  them.  Severe  punishments  should  be  used 
with  great  care,  and  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  popU,  IB 
order  not  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  or  defiance,  or  dislike  to  echooL 
Equal  care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  rewards,  to  avoid  awakeniiy 
ambition  and  the  love  of  rewards,  and  cherishing  selfish  feelings,  llieir 
efforts  should  be  especially  directed  to  promote  the  love  of  order,  dOi* 
gence  and  morality,  by  appropriate,  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  eemeei 
and  energetic  representations  and  instruction,  by  a  good  example,  bf 
firm,  consistent,  and  impartial  treatment,  with  a  proper  application  or  ex- 
ternal motives,  and  encouragements.  Thev  should  endeavor,  particularly, 
tomake  such  arrangements  in  the  interiorof  the  schools,  as  willtendtomake 
going  to  school,  pleasantto  the  pupil ;  to  promote  the  love  of  learning,  quiet, 
and  the  disposition  to  self  employment  of  the  pupil.' 

t  Our  own  institutions  of  this  kind,  present  evidence  equally 


diB^ver  only  by  degrees,  that  order  is  indispensable  to  the  enjoy- 
|Dent  of  liberty.  Violence  wiU  but  augment  the  force,  and  confirm 
the  illusions  of  passion.  They  must  be  corrected  by  the  patient 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  kindness,  and  the  progress  of  reason  and 
experience.  In  the  mean  time,  I  know  of  no  method  which  is  so 
likely  to  be  effectual,  as  to  bring  the  pupil  into  the  presence  of 
that  Governor  before  whom  the  proudest  spirit  bows  mth  reverence^ 
and  call  on  him  to  obey  that  law  to  which  the  rulers  of  the  earth 
may  submit  without  humiliation,' 
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JhMriean   Quorierfy  Review  for  June,  1831.    Art.  I. -^College 

Instruction  and  Discipline. 

:.y  An  article  under  thb  title  occupies  about  thirty  pages  of  the 
June  number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review.  As  many 
of  out  readers  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  (his  work| 
we.  think  we  shall  gratify  them  by  presenting  some  of  its  inter* 
Mihg  and  important  remarks,  while  we  feel  it  necessary  to  cor- 
reiict  iSoraie  errors,  and  to  oppose  some  principles  of  the  Reviewer, 
r  He  pi^sents  us  in  the  outset  with  that  ^vniversally  received ' 
but  generally  forgotten  axiom,  which  w^  could  wish  to  be  eo- 
paved  on  the  WaSs  of  every  ball  of  legislation ;  '  The  Founda- 
tion OF  A  Republic  must  he  in  the  Information  of  Its  Peot 
PLE.'«  '  A  govemn^t  like  our  6wn  cannot  bt  carried  on  iJoithr 
aut  an  eictendve  diffusion  of  knowledge  amotlg  those  tloho  have 
to  select  its  machimeryJ* 

..  It  is  next  observed,  that  high  sciIools,  iu  the  German  use 
of  th6  term,  are  no  where  more  numerous  thftil  in  this  couUtry; 
ipt  our  universities  and  colleges  amoudt  to  46;' or  1  fbr  every 
$90,000  inhdbiuUits,  while  Germany  has  22,  or  1  for  1,500^000 
iobabitants.  This,  however*  as  the  Reviewed  observes,  forms 
^  just  ground  for  e^timatiDg  the  state  of  Edudation.  The  lo^ 
standard  which  dur  colleges  are  cotnpelled  to  adopts  reilder 
this  comparison  unfair,  and  to  place  them  on  equal  ground, 
the  Gynmasia  of  Germany,  and  the  Lyceums  and  CoUeges  of 
France,  must  be  added  to  the  list.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  with 
what  propriety  the  latter  were  omitted,  and  only  diree  iostitu- 
third  series.-— vol.  I.  NO.  IX.  54 
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tkms  assigned  in  France,  to  compare  with  our  colleges.  The 
best  catalogue  we  have  seen  (the  Weimar  or  Hassel's  Almanac, 
for  1831),  presents/ovr^een  which  are  considered  as  comparing 
with  the  Universities  of  other  countries. 

But  another  view  of  this  subject  will  enable  us  to  understand 
it  better.     From  a  careful  examination  of  the  latest  authorities, 
we  find  that  the  proportional  number  of  students  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  the  respective  countries  is  very  different ;  for  while  the 
United  States  have  not  more  than  one  coUege  student  for  every 
2,000  inhabitants,  Germany  has  one  for  every  1,387  inhabitants. 
We  hope  in  a  future  article  to  present  this  subject  more  at  large. 
After  noticing  the  occasion  and  object  of  calling  the  Literary 
Convention  in  New  York,  the  Reviewer  observes,  that  Irom  ap 
assembly  thus  coUected,  little  was  to  be  anticipated;  but  still 
expresses  his  disappointment  at  the  result.     We  regret,  with 
the  Reviewer,  the  apparent  want  of  method,  in  the  measures 
of  the  Committee ;  but  it  seems  to  us,  that  on  his  own  principles, 
a  body  of  men  thus  collected  for  the  first  tim^y  for  so  novel  a 
purpose^  could  do  little  more  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days 
than  commence  their  examination  of  the  extended  field  before 
them.     The  subjects  of  discussion  were  unknown  until  the 
openmg  of  the  meeting  —  there  was  no  time  for  investigation  or 
preparation — and  we  confess,  that  we  were  ourselves  surprised 
that  so  much  wai  done  and  said  to  the  purpose,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.   We  regard  it  as  no  small  point  gained,  that  many 
were  led  to  feel  the  importance  of  such  meetings  to  the  cause  of 
literature  and  education ;  and  we  hope  tlie  desire,  then  appar- 
ently universal,  of  meeting  again,  with  the  same  general  objects 
in  view,  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  a  year.  •  We 
believe  it  would  have  called  forth  (and  very  justly),  more  se- 
vere censure,  if  a  meeting  thus  constituted,  had  proceeded  to 
make  those  decisions  which  the  Reviewer  seems  to  desire. 
Neither  a  regard  for  themselves,  nor  respect  for  public  opinioo, 
would  have  allowed  them  %o  decide  important  questions  by 
vote,  imder  the  circumstances  already  described.    It  was,  h 
short,  but  a  preliminary  meeting,  to  prepare  subjects  for  discus* 
sion,  which  we  hope  may  call  fortk  valuable  reports,  and  leid 
to  discussions  whose  results  will  be  more  decisive.* 

-  *  At  a  meeting  appointed  for  the  present  autnnm— among  the  aiibjcctt  en 

which  Committees  are  appointed  are —  The  Study  of  Legtmaiiom qf  Bm^ 

tory — OMd  of  the  BiUe  —  the  PrmapUs  of  Disdjiitu  -— 2U  MaU  ff  dU  Lmr 
dim  UmwertitieM  —  the  Frmeh  Popular  emrsos  of  Lteimm  —  and  tht 
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In  reference  to  the  first  topic  presented — ^the  system  of  foreign 
universities,  and  its  application  to  our  own  country — ^the  Review- 
er believes  with  the  convention,  tliat  the  choice  of  professors  in 
our  country,  which  is  not  like  that  of  Europe,  made  by  the 
government,  but  by  the  trustees  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
mstitution  is  committed,  should  always  be  made  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  existing  professors,  and  better  stiU,  on  their 
nomination.  The  subject  of  the  proper  mode  of  remunerating 
professors  next  occurs;  and  we  fully  accord  with  the  Reviewer 
m  the  belief,  that  the  combination  of  a  fixed  salary,  with  fees 
fix)m  the  students,  may  be  considered  the  best  system  for  those 
institutions  which  are  designed  to  furnish  a  complete  and  pro- 
fessional education.  This  plan  gives  a  degree  of  independence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  inducement  to  continual  effort  on  the 
other.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  principle  is  generally 
applicable  to  our  colleges.  The  Reviewer  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  to  what  an  extent  the  Colleges  of  the  North  are  in  effect 
charitable  institvtionsj  supplying  a  liberal  education  on  terms 
which  place  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  deserving  young 
man,  and  thus  forming  a  class  of  the  most  industrious  and  valu- 
.  able  students  in  our  institutions,  and  preparing  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  useful  members  of  society,  who  have  been  disciplined 
^  in  the  school  of  necessity.  We  think,  however,  that  the  provision 
to  be  made  in  such  a  case,  should  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  rather  than  the  popularity  of  the  subject,  as  is 
very  justly  suggested  by  Dr  Lieber  and  the  Reviewer ;  in  order 
that  no  valuable  branch  of  knowledge  may  be  excluded^  by  the 
want  of  taste  for  it  in  the  conmiunity. 

On  one  point  of  great  importance,  we  have  been  rejoiced  to 
find  but  one  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  convention — an 
opmion  in  which  the  Reviewer  himself  fiilly  concurs,  in  observ- 
ing that  as  to  the  mode  of  instruction, '  no  control  (interference  ?) 
whatever  ought  to  be  exerted  over  the  teacher  if  qualified; 
and  if  not  J  he  is  not  fitted  for  his  station.^  We  believe  it  should 
be  a  fundamental  principle,  that  a  single  department  ought  to 
be  confided  to  the  care  of  one  individual,  who  shall  be  respon- 

•  » 

neat  question  of  a  MuiowU  Literary  Society  —  The  namei  of  Gallatin,  8i1- 
Rman,  Wainwright,  Mathews,  Sparks,  Robinson,  Lieber,  and  others,  on 
the  various  Committees,  we  think  famish  a  pledge,  that  public  expeeta^ 
tion  will  not  be  disappointed.  They  are  the  names  of  teorking  nun^  and 
not  of  those  who  merely  figure  at  a  review. 
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sible  for  it,  and  no  other  be  concerned  in  its  direction^  let  the 
number  of  coadjutors  or  assistants  be  what  it  may. 

The  remarks  of  the  Reviewer  on  many  of  the  principles  of 
government  are  very  judicious.  He  justly  rejects  the  plan  of 
inUroducing  republican  forms,  into  literary  institutions.  It  seems 
that  something  of  this  kind  was  adopted  at  first  in  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Virginia ;  but  we  are  told  it  was  subsequently  rejected,  as 
we  believe  it  will  be  in  every  case,  except  as  a  temporary  or 
occasional  expedient.  For  such  a  purpose,  it  may  often  be 
very  useful. 

We  rejoice  to  find  the  Reviewer  attacking  that  false  princi- 
ple of  honor  which  leads  students  to  conceal  the  faults  of  which 
they  are  witnesses  —  *  Honor '  (as  a  member  of  the  Convention 
jusdy  but  severely  expressed  it)  *  which  can  lit  —  honor  which 
can  steal — honor  which  can  attempt  the  life  and  limbt  ofother$ 
by  violence,  or  like  an  asscusinj  by  the  explosion  of  some  ^  in;' 
femal  machine,'  but  which  cannot  disclose  the  agents  in  any  6f 
these  base  and  nefarious  transactions.  On  this  point,  the  Re- 
viewer remarks ;  — 

*  No  youth  hesitates  to  depose  in  a  court  of  justice,  touching  an  offmee 
aeainst  the  municipal  laws  of  his  country,  committed  b^  a  brouer  student. 
Tne  youth,  and  the  people  at  large,  are,  indeed,  distinguished  for  their  ready 
attention  to  the  calls  of  justice.  Yet  it  is  esteemed  the  depth  of  dishonor  to 
testify,  when  called  upon  by  the  college  authorities,  against  the  grossest  ykh^ 
lator,  not  only  of  collegiate,  but  municipal  law, —  as  if  it  could  ne  less  hon- 
orable to  give  the  same  testimony  before  one  tribunal  than  another;  or  ths 
morality  of  the  act,  differed  in  the  two  cases.'* 

• 

We  do  indeed  fuDy  agree  with  the  Reviewer  in  regardi^ 
the  evil  as  threatening  the  very  foundation  of  our  public  tiuhr 
tutions ;  and  we  would  earnesUy  call  the  attention  of  parents 
to  this  subject,  as  one  of  primary  importance,  to  their  children's 
immediate  improvement  and  future  usefulness.  We  have  seen 
how  those  corrupt  and  debased  members  of  public  institutiooa, 
whose  chief  occupation  and  pleasure  it  is  to  initiate  their  young- 
er and  more  inexperienced  companions  into  their  own  pdluted 
manners  and  principles,  employing  this  same  false  sense  of 
honor,  to  screen  themselves  from  detection^  and  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  work  of  destruction  in  darkness,  and  then  laugk- 
ing  with  what  seemed  almost  fiendlike  malice,  when  they 
could  say  to  one  lately  pure,  '  O  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  morning ! 
how  art  thou  fallen  and  become  as  one  of  us ! '    Let  eveasj 

*  We  presome  there  is  an  error  of  the  press  here. 
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parent  therefore,  who  encourages  his  child  to  practice  this  coor 
ceaiment,  remember  that  he  exposes  him  to  aU  the  temptatioBS 
of  corrupt  principle,  and  all  the  arts  of  corrupt  persuasion,  while 
be  deprives  him  of  the  only  safeguard^  the  habit  of  resorting 
with  irankness  and  conGdence  to  th|e  counsels  and  aid  of  those 
who  are  constituted  his  guardians. 

We  hear  sometimes  of  the  contempt  and  the  danger  which 
result  from  this.  We  believe  both  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  and 
we  are  persuaded,  are  often  increased  by  the  precautions  which 
fear  suggests.  We  have  seen  some  evidence  of  this,  even  in 
$be  case  of  one  of  those  older  children  sometimes  sent  to  our 
colleges,  who  was  fortified  in  his  views  of  duty  on  this  subject 
by  parental  admonition.  He  came  forward,  when  asked  what 
his  intentions  were,  and  told  those  who  feared  the  exhibition  of 
truth,  '  that  be  believed  it  his  duty,  and  should  always  give  evi-  ^ 
dence  of  what  he  considered  wrong.'  This  bold  and  open' 
course  of  conduct  secured  him  respect,  and  exemption  firom  all 
that  persecution  to  which  others  who  adopted  the  same  plan, 
without  avowing  it,  were  continually  subjected.  Let  the  friends 
of  order  among  the  students  of  our  colleges  array  themselves. 
Let  them  form  'wf  society  for  the  suppression  oj  disorder^  if 
that  be  necessary,  to  which  all  shall  be  invited  to  belong.  Let 
them  meet,  and  avow  and  defend  their  views  publicly ;  and  this 
l^irit  would  soon  be  put  out  of  countenance.  One  bold  and 
consistent  advocate  of  rights  will  put  to  flight  many  of  those, 
whose  conscience  and  sense  of  shame  ^  make  cowards  of  them 
all.'  We  have  only  to  appeal  to  results  passing  every  day  her 
fore  our  eyes,  to  show  how  much  may  thus  be  done  to  infltH 
ence  public  opinion. 

.  The  Reviewer  next  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  goverqment, 
and  while  he  seems  favorable  to  a  mild  system,  he  still  main- 
tains, as  we  hope  every  friend  of  order  will  do,  that  '  the 
laws,  where  needed,  should  be  executed  temperately ^  unhesiiar 
tingbf  and  firmly. '*  We  regret  that  the  Reviewer  should  suf- 
fer himself  to  'judge^'  as  we  think  without  ground,  but  at 
least  incorrectly,  that  the  Editor  of  this  work  believed  that 
little  or  no  control  should  be  exercised  over  the  students  of 
Universities.  On  the  contrary  we  cordially  agree  with  him 
and  would  maintam  the  principle  he  has  stated.  We  belieye, 
indeed,  that  mild  measures  would  generally  prevent  the  neeessi^ 
ty  of  resorting  to  severity,  except  in  rare  cases ;  for  we  Aore 
seen  this  resuSj  in  this  country,  and  in  other  countries^  awumg 
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the  mass  of  the  people,  and  among  the  sons  of  the  aristocraeyj 
and  among  persons  of  every  age,  fiom  the  infant  to  the 
mature  man,  and  of  every  degree  of  corruption.  No  warn- 
ings about  *  new  theories,'  no  lamentation  over  the  decay  of 
discipline,  will  induce  us  to  believe,  in  opposition  to  all  these 
facts,  that  moral  suasion  is  not  a  more  powerful  means  of 
education  and  reformation,  than  arbitrary  punishments  which 
address  themselves  to  fear  or  shame  or  the  sense  of  pain.* 

The  plan  of  teaching  by  lectures  and  examinations  com- 
bined, is  that  which  we  fully  unite  with  the  Reviewer  in  ap- 
proving. We  see  not  how  it  is  possible  for  a  youth  to  read 
a  single  classic,  in  the  proper  manner,  without  illustration^ 
which  will  amount  to  a  course  of  lectures. 
In  regard  to  public  examinations,  the  Reviewer  observes  that 
^  they  are  universal,  and  seems  to  regard  the  testimony  thus 
riven  in  their  favor  as  decisive.  Although  we  are  not  so  rea- 
dy to  bend  to  authority  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  ;  we  believe 
it  important  that  such  examinations  should  take  place,  and  we 
believe  that  the  plan  of  the  English  universities  which  is  here 
recommended  (recently  adopted  as  we  are  glad  to  see  in  the 
school  at  West  Point),  of  demanding  written  answers^  is  almost 
the  only  mode  of  attainmg  the  object  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. The  Reviewer  will  see,  therefore,  with  what  accuracy 
he  has  ^judged '  a  second  time  of  the  Editor's  vievps  in  *  am- 
ceivinff  him  opposed  to  these  as  well  as  all  other  means  which 
would  excite  emulation.'  He  protests  against  this  inferential 
deduction  of  an  opinion  on  one  subject,  from  that  which  is 
expressed  on  another.  By  this  course,  he  is  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic as  an  opposer  of  laws,  because  he  thinks  they  should  be  few 
and  simple ;  when  in  the  printed  debates,  of  which  these  re- 
marks are  a  part,  be  directly  disavows  the  opinions  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  Reviewer ;  and  within  a  few  pages,  is  conceiv- 
ed to  be  opposed  to  examinations,  because  they  excite  emu- 
lation, and  because  he  objects  to  emulation  as  a  means  ofgorh 
emment.  He  is  also  convinced  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  produce 
miasma ;  and  he  is  certsunly  no  friend  to  pestilential  disease,  nor 
to  any  measures  which  increase  it.  Will  the  Reviewer  infer 
therefore,  that  he  would  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven  ?  Wealth  is 
a  temptation  to  theft,  a  crime  which  he  certainly  does  not  ap- 


*  See  an  addrefui  by  the  Elditor,  p.  417. 
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psiovd.     Will  it  therefore  be  inferred,  that  he  would  establish 
an  agrarian  law  ? 

If  we  understand  the  natural^  legitimate  object  of  an  exami' 
nation^  it  is  to  examine  not  to  excite ;  to  ascertain  the  acqui- 
sitions and  improvements  of  a  pupil — in  order  to  know  wheth- 
er he  has  completed  the  task  assigned  him,  and  may  proceed 
to  more  advanced  studies,  or  a  higher  institution,  whether  he 
has  done  his  duty,  and  whether  the  course  he  has  pursued  b 
adapted  to  his  capacity  of  mind,  and  vigor  of  body.  These, 
we  say,  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  examination ;  and  its 
results  are  unportant,  as  indicating  the  measures  which  should  be 
adopted  to  complete  the  education  of  the  stu(i|ent  in  the  best 
manner,  or  as  determining  his  qualifications  for  some  station  or 
duty  in  life.  Conducted  with  this  view,  we  regard  examtnO' 
tionsj  as  indispensable^  and  we  tliink  they  should  be  as  public 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  satisfy  the  friends  of  the  pupils,  and  of 
the  instructer,  that  all  is  going  on  right  We  beg  leave  to  ask 
how  the  objects  we  have  named  are  attained,  or  even  promoted, 
by  ascertaining  the  relative  ranks  of  the  pupils.  Suppose  an 
individual  were  superior  to  all  his  class ;  will  that  prove  that  he 
is  qualified  to  enter  on  a  new  course  of  study,  or  worthy  to  re- 
ceive a  degree,  or  capable  of  entering  a  profession  ?  To  assume 
this,  will  be  to  establish  a  varying  standard  —  a  ftbe  rule  of 
judgment.  For  who  does  not  knpw,  that  he  who  is  styled 
Jirst  in  Ms  class,  is  often  only  one  of  several,  equally  able;  and 
that  the  individual  who  is  the  first  among  one  class  of  young 
men,  is  often  inferior  to  another,  who  is  second,  or  even  lower  in 
another  class  composed  of  different  materials.  In  this  man- 
ner, injustice  is  often  done  to  individuals,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
portion  of  the  world,  who  lode  to  public  honors  as  their  standard. 
\Ve  shall  never  object  to  examinations,  more  than  to  any  other 
important  measure,  or  course  of  duty,  merely  because  emulation 
and  its  evils  will  be  an  accidental  result,  in  many  minds.  But 
believing,  as  we  have  expressed  ourselves  elsewhere,  that  em- 
ulation, when  presented  as  a  motive  to  action,*  is  a  ^  ques- 

*  We  are  aware  that,  whUe  we  are  rostained  by  lome  amoii£  the  wiae 
and  the  good  in  this  sentiment,  we  shall  be  oppoeed  by  many  oQiers ;  but 
while  we  revere  their  opinion  on  all  points  whicli  are  merely  pmdentiu,  we 
cannot  yield  to  it  where  Christian  morality  and  duty  are  concerned.  We 
have  not  attempted  a  course  of  ar^ment,  but  hope  to  return  to  this  subject. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  insert  any  arguments  which  our  correspondents 
will  furnish  on  toe  opposite  ij^de  of  toe  question,  and  invite  their  eom- 
municitions. 
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tiobtble  in^tramem  of  good,  ftnd  a  fruitftil  90vtrce  of  evil  '-«-iii)4 
that  when  experience  has  proved  it  vnnecessaryf  it  sbbuldi  for 
tbe^  reasons  be  abandoned  -^  we  believe  that  no  unnecesiary 
or  artificial  excitements  shodld  be  introduced  in  connexion  with 
examinations,  to  stimulate  that  love  of  superiority,  or  to  increasi 
that  pride  and  vanity,  which  are  but  too  prevalent  in  tbemindl 
of  youth. 

Let  a  fixed  standard  be  assumed  ^  let  the  student  be  com^ 
pared  with  this,  and  especially  with  himself,  as  he  has  iem^ 
instead  a[  biis  companions;  and  we  shall  then  have  a  move 
equitable  rule ;  we  shall  encouMige  th^  industry  of  thosiei  who 
tfre  surpassing  themselves,  even  if  inferior  to  those  ai^ottiid 
them ;  and  we  shall  av6id  all  that  injustice  which  may  residt 
from  deciding,  that  there  can  be  but  one  individual  of  a  dteii 
rank,  and  all  those  evil  passiohd,  which  follow  in  the  tram  of 
gratified  and  disappointed  ambition.  It  seenn  to  us,  also,  that 
we  shall  attain  more  thoroughly  the  objects  of  an  examinatioo. 
:  We  have  already  presented  our  readers  (p.  417)  with  the 
remarks  we  have  referred  to,  and  with  the  address  to  which 
they  allude.  As  we  have  found  that  the  address^  was  not 
^unintelligible^  to  others,  we  have  ventured  to  ptiesent  it 
without  any  explanation;  and  as  our  Editorial  vocabulary  cob* 
tains  no  epithets  corresponding  to  those  v^hich  the  Reviewed 
condescends  to  apply  to  it,  we  leave  his  remarks  without  a 
comment. 


Art.  VI.— Praoti^al  Lessons. 

1.  Inhdtive  hutrudion  t  frmi^  the  Crerman  qf  Jhmaad* 

We  present  our  readers  with  another  interesting  chapter  OH 
Intuitive  Instruction.  This  section  is  taken  fix>m  PestaloBsi's 
work,  fit)m  which  the  teacher  may  select  abundant  materials. 
It  is  necessarily  abridged,  and  the  more  prominent  parts  of 
it  only  extracted. 

Man. 
The  Human  Body  according  to  its  External  Relations. 

(a)  Principal  part  of  the  body.    Head  ;,arms ;  legs ;  tnmk. 
Their  use. 
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.  We  always  take  a  glance  at  the  whole,  at  first ;  and  dien 
the  principal  parts  are  taken  in  their  order.  These  we  afterwards 
examine  in  their  respective  subdivisions — head,  arms,  legs,  and 
^nk.  The  trunk  is  considered  last.  The  teacher  shows  the 
connections  of  the  principal  parts  on  his  own  body,  or  on  one  ot 
the  children.     He  recites,  and  the  children  repeat  after  him : 

*  The  head  is  a  part  of  the  body. 

*  The  arms  are  parts  of  the  body. 
'  The  legs  are  parts  of  the  body. 

*  The  trunk  is  a  part  of  the  body.' 

The  head  is  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  connected 
by  the  neck,  to  the  trunk,  or  rather  to  the  chest,  which  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk.  The  arms  hang  firom  the  shoulders, 
down  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  right  arm ;  the  right  leg. 
The  trunk  is  supported  by  the  legs. 

Use,  We  can  nod  the  head  ;  we  can  shake  the  head ;  bur- 
dens may  be  carried  on  the  head. 

The  arms  may  be  moved  upwards,  forwards,  backwards,  and 
in  a  circle.  These  movements  can  be  made  as  gymnasdc 
exercises,  and  for  demonstrating  the  uses  of  the  limb^  before 
the  children.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  various  exercises  which  can 
be  performed,  after  training  them  for  the  purpose.  With  the 
arms  we  can  lift,  carry,  push,  embrace,  &tc. 

We  can  lay  the  head  upon  the  arm,  or  rather  support  the 
head  by  the  arm.  With  the  legs,  including  the  feet,  we  walk, 
run,  leap,  hop,  &c.  We  can  bend  the  trunk  forwards,  back- 
wards, and  side  ways.  The  child  may  be  taught  the  principal 
occasion  of  all  these  various  movements. 

(b)  Parts  of  the  members. 

The  head — ^The  face ;  tlie  forehead ;  the  crown ;  the  back 
of  the  head;  the  temples;  the  eyes;  the  nose;  the  cheeks; 
the  ears;  the  mouth;  the  chin;  the  jaw;  the  hair.  Their 
position. 

The  trunk — Connection  of  the  trunk  with  the  head ;  the 
chest  or  breast;  the  neck;  the  abdomen;  the  back;  the 
hips ;  the  shoulders,  and  their  use,  as  respects  motion. 

The  arms — ^The  upper  arm ;  the  fore  ann  ;  the  wrist ;  the 
hands ;  the  fingers ;  the  joints ;  the  nails.  Their  connec- 
tion and  use. 

The  legs — ^The  thigh;  the  leg;  the  instep;  the  foot ;  the 
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toes;  the  knee;  the  skin;  the  calf;  the  ancles;  the  heel; 
the  sole ;  the  joints,  and  the  nails.     Connection  and  use. 

(c)  Nourishment,  support,  and  stretigthening  of  the  body. 
Food;  clothing;  exercise. 

The  teaching  of  the  principal  parts,  and  their  uses,  cannxjt 
be  difficult,  after  these  examples.  They  are  all  easily  under- 
stood by  the  eye  and  ear. 

(d)  Duty  of  the  children  to  be  careful  of  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  body,  so  far  as  to  prepare  it  to  perform 
properly,  all  the  duties  for  which  it  is  designed. 

It  IS  not  necessary  for  us,  to  make  any  particular  comments 
upon  these  parts  of  the  subject.  The  experienced  teacher 
win  give  the  necessary  precepts  concerning  temperance,  clean- 
liness, early  rising,  and  the  exercises  suitable  to  develop  the 
powers  of  the  body.  Stories  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  chil- 
dren, upon  the  consequences  of  irregularity,  intemperance, 
and  want  of  cleanliness,  may  be  employed  to  advantage. 

Domestic  Relations,  and  Consanguinity, 

(a)  Families.  Father ;  mother  ;  brother ;  sister ;  grand- 
parents >;  grandchildren;  domestics. 

The  explanations  of  these  relations  is  attended  vrith  no 
difficulty. 

(b)  Exertions  and  duties  of  parents.  Love  and  care  for 
children.  The  difficulties  and  pams  of  their  duties; 
support  of  their  children;  grief  for  disobedience  and 
improper  conduct  of  their  children.  Encouragements  for 
fulfilling  their  duties ;  love  ;  joy  in  the  corporeal  and  men- 
tal improvement  of  children.  Faith  ;  reward  of  a  good 
conscience  ;  use  of  the  word  of  God ;  prayer. 

The  most  important  duties  of  our  life  belong  to  this  sub- 
ject. Here  the  teacher  must  draw  the  portrait  of  good 
parents,  in  the  clearest  and  brightest  colors.  He  must  carry 
himself,  and  the  children,  into  the  life  and  feelings  of  a  weU 
regulated  family,  go  through  all  the  relations  of  their  daily 
economy,  and  exhibit  them  all  to  his  scholars.  Such  a  rep- 
resentation cannot,  and  will  not,  fail  of  having  an  efl^ct  upon 
the  minds  of  the  children.  But  however  easy  the  task  may 
appear  at  first  view,  it  is  very  difficult  in  tlie  execution ;  b^ 
cause  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  can  be  well  made,  only  by  an 
able  teacher—- one  who  b  skilled  in  the  natural  representa- 
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don  of  the  human  character.  Life  in  general  appears  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  youth  and  to  the  man;  and  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  domestic  concerns.  How  many  things  belong 
to  them,  which  children  cannot  comprehend.  On  this  account, 
the  teacher  must  keep  at  a  distance  from  all  low  conduct, 
which  cannot  be  exhibited  as  an  example.  This  would  be 
an  error,  which  might  have  a  dangerous  effect  on  the  minds  of 
children.  Some  go  into  personalities,  or  what  are  regarded  as 
such ;  and  pass  injurious  decisions  upon  tlie  management  of  pa- 
rents before  tbe-children,  and  thus  mortify  their  feeUngs ;  whereas 
they  should  only  touch  in  general  terms,  those  errors  which  they 
cannot  entirely  pass  over,  while  drawing  a  picture  of  domes- 
tic economy.  We  will  here  remark,  that  this  topic  leads  be- 
yond the  limits  of  visible  instruction,  and  carries  us  into  the 
regions  of  imagination. 

(c)  Brothers  and  sisters;  older,  younger;  wants  of  the 
older;  of  the  younger. 

It  is  very  important  that  children  learn  to  feel,  in  the  most 
sensible  manner,  how  very  dependent  they  are,  not  only  upon 
their  parents  but  upon  their  brothers  and  sisters,  for  mainten- 
ance, protection,  and  the  common  enjoyments  of  life ;  for  with 
feelings  of  want,  wiU  naturally  be  associated  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, love  and  dependence.  Their  mutual  duties  will  then 
be  understood  and  realized 

(d)  Domestics.  Their  employment  and  relation  to  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  Their  fidelity, ;  imfaithful- 
ness. 

This  topic  is  easy,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

(e)  Duties  of  children  to  parents ;  to  bro&ers  and  sisters ; 
to  domestics. 

Duties  towards  parents — obedience,  love,  gratitude,  confi- 
dence ;  to  brothers  and  sisters — ^love,  harmony,  concord ;  to  do- 
mestics— afiability,  fac.  All  these  must  be  enforced  by  exam- 
ples and  stories  drawn  from  infantile  Kfe,  that  they  may  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  heart. 

2.  Practical  Lesson  for  Teachers,  from  Sai^zman. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  a  former  extract  from  Salzman, 
he  presents  educators  with  a  creed.  It  is  the  following:  '  The 
educator  must  seek  in  himself  the  foundation  or  source  of  all 
the  faults  or  defects  of  his  pupils.^  In  the  follov^ing  extract, 
be  notices  supposed  objections  against  it. 
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'  My  pupil,  it  is  mid,  had  all  the  faults  about  which  I  complaiii,  before  he 
came  under  my  charge,  and  am  I  to  be  blamed  ? ' 

*  Granted  that  your  pupil  had  these  faults  before.  But  why  has  he  them 
still  ?  Is  not  the  eradication  of  faults  one  great  object  of  education  ?  If  this 
has  not  been  done,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  cause  lies  in  yourself?  * 

*  You  received  your  pupil  as  a  tender,  feeble  child — why  has  he  nol 
been  made  stronger  ?  Ilave  you  not  heard  of  tender  children  who  have 
become  strong  by  judicious  management?  Do  you  know  how  to  eileet 
this  f  Have  ^ou  tried  it  ?  Your  pupil  has  previously  been  led  astray — hm 
is  wilful,  obstinate,  false  ;  but  why  is  he  so,  ailer  he  has  been  so  loner  under 
your  direction  ?  Have  vou  made  him  feel  tlie  consequences  of  his  wimilnen, 
find  thereby  brought  him  to  reflection  ?  Have  you  made  him  feel  that  yon 
are  a  man,  that  he  is  a  child,  that  you  are  superior  to  him  in  power,  in  on- 
derstaiiding  and  in  judgment,  and  in  this  way  sought  to  convince  him  that 
he  is  dependent  upon  you,  and  must  follow  your  directions  ?  Have  you  ever 
had  sufficient  spirit  to  examine  whether  his  assertions  are  true,  and  to  tbanie 
him  out  of  his  habit  of  falsehood  ?  You  speak  of  your  management  of  pa- 
pils,  of  your  admonitions,  of  the  motives  by  whicu  you  strive  to  influence 
them,  and  still  complain  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  your  efforts. 

'  It  may  be  so ;  it  may  be  also  that  I  can  find  nothing  exceptionable  in  the 
representation  which  you  give  ;  but  let  me  see  you  manage,  and  perhaps  I 
might  show  that  the  caiise  of  ymir  bad  svccess  lies  in  yourself.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  say  something,  and  to  manage  without  viclaJdng  propriety,  but  it  is 
important  how  a  teacher  speaks,  and  Amr  he  manages.' 

The  tone  with  which  one  speaks  to  young  children  is  of  great  importance. 
Children  are  more  prone  to  act  from  impulse  than  from  reason.  He  who 
speaks  with  a  proper  tone,  who  adapts  it  to  the  nature  of  children,  and  who 
makes  the  greatest  impression,  such  an  one  need  not  use  so  many  worda  in 
directing  as  another,  who  uses  an  improper  tone.  If  an  instructer  employs 
^a  tone  either  too  violent  or  too  mode8t,  he  will  lose  all  authority  oyer  chi]> 
dren,  particularly  over  those  from  elevated  families.  Just  as  ahorse  soon  per- 
ceives the  timidity  of  his  rider  by  the  shaking  of  his  legs  and  refVises  to 
obey  him,  so  childfren  know  immediately  when  a  teacher  is  unequal  to  them 
by  the  timid  tone  which  he  adopts,  and  lose  all  regard  for  him. 

Some  teachers  adopt  a  tone  too  lifeless  and  tmiform.  They  appear,  as 
if  they  were  reading  their  instructions  from  some  book.  Instructions  given 
in  this  way  are  fruitless.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  children  can  folly 
comprehend  every  long  proposition  and  make  it  a  subject  of  reflection.  The 
tone,  the  manner,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  speaker,  must  aid  in  making 
it  intelligible,  or  labor  will  be  spent  in  yain.* 

Lastly,  the  tone  of  a  teacher  may  be  too  imperious.  He  looks  around  npcm 
his  charjge  with  a  haughtv  gaze,  uke  that  which  a  proud  corporal  would  as- 
sume when  he  surveyed  his  soldiers ;  and  every  admonition^  every  sugges- 
tion, has  the  form  of  a  despotic  command.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this? 
Aversion  and  refractoriness.  The  human  mind,  formed  to  freedom,  rises  vp 
against  arbitrary  rule,  and  very  justly.  1  ought,  perhaps  to  say  more  -of 
this  imperious  tone,  which  characterizes  every  teacher  who  endeavors  to 
impress  his  instructions  by  a  violent  push  or  blow.  But  so  much  has  been 
said  concerning  it,  and  its  impropriety  is  so  universally  recognised,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  speak  farther  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  ad- 
vise eyery  young  man,  wno  can  give  instruction  in  no  other  tfaiki  an  arbi- 
trary and  violent  manner,  to  desist  from  his  employment ;  for  he  will  never 
succeed.  Let  him  secure  the  station  of  a  corporal,  or  become  the  keeper 
of  a  Bridewell ;  there  he  will  be  in  his  place. 

*  This  subject  is  noticed  more  at  large  in  the  essays  on  Infant  Education 
and  the  Language  of  infancy  in  our  former  numbers. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  many  teachers  attribute  the  cause  of 
faults  to  their  pupils,  because  they  have  not  the  requisite  ability  to  remove 
them.     But  they  oflen  really  teach  them. 

Now  many  a  reader  will  tliink  *  This  is  not  the  case  with  me.  I  teach  my 
pupils  their  duties,  and  labor  to  form  them  bv  my  instructions^  to  become 
^rood  and  active  men.'  I  believe  it  readily.  1  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
18  no  one  among  my  readers,  who  would  openly  recomnuTid  indolence, 
falsehood,  and  other  vices,  to  his  pupils.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  do 
not  teach  these  vices  May  not  vice  be  taught  by  example  f  '  Does  not  ex- 
ample influence  children  mare  powerfully  than  precept  ?  You  recommend 
diligence,  for  example ;  and  yet  tftm  are  indolent ;  you  go  to  your  business 
unwillingly,  complain  about  the  severity  of  your  labor,  and  often  express 
the  wish  to  be  liberated  from  your  employment.  Tou  exhort  your  pupils  to 
a  love  of  truth  ;  and  yet  are  yourself  a  deceiver.  You  say  that  you  must 
visit  a  friend,  and  perhaps  creep  away  to  some  improper  amusement ;  and 
defer  your  recitations  under  pretence  that  you  are  sick,  when  you  are  not. 
You  require  your  pupils  to  live  in  peace,  and  yet  are  constantly  quarreling 
with  those  about  you.  You  gave  yourself  out  as  a  Grammarian,  who  can 
explain  perfectly  well  the  theory  of  Grammar ;  and  yet,  you  cannot  speak 
and  write  correctly.  If  a  scholar  is  faulty  in  the  same  respect,  can  he  not 
■ay  of  you,  *  He  taught  me  my  errors  ?' 

May  we  not  discover  that  faults  and  vices  are  taught  by  the  method  of 
managing.^  I  am  confident  we  can.  if,  for  example,  you  punish  your 
pupils  with  severity  for  every  act  of  thoughtlessness,  and  for  every  error, 
wh&t  do  you  teach  them .''  Falsehood.  It  results  from  the  nature  of  a  child, 
that  he  should  sometimes  be  mischievous,  and  thoughtless,  and  in  error. 
If  then  he  knows  that  you  will  punish  him  very  severely,  what  will  he  do  ? 
He  will  strive  to  conceal  his  faults  from  you,  and  will  lie.  Do  you  abuse  the 
confidence  which  a  pupil  reposes  in  you,  and  repeat  to  others  the  confession 
which  he  has  made  to  you  as  his  friend,  or  expose  his  conduct  publicly  ? 
What  do  you  teach  him  but  reserve  and  concealment  ?  Do  you  expect 
that  this  boy  will  entrust  you  with  his  secrets,  when  you  are  not  able  to 
keep  tiiem  .**  That  he  should  open  his  heart  to  you,  when  you  make  it,  m 
faetf  a  criminal  offence.  The  simplest  idiot  would  hardly  do  this.  The 
boy  who  has  any  spirit,  who  perceives,  and  can  judge  of  the  irregularity  of 
your  conduct,  will  never  give  you  his  confidence ;  ne  will  entrust  his  se- 
crets with  those  persons  who  know  better  how  to  keep  them. 

If  fftm  do  not  seek  to  satisfy  the  impulse  to  activity  which  your  popils  po«- 
■ess — if  to  employ  them,  you  give  them  nothing  but  books  and  »eiu,  what  do 
you  teach  them  ?  A  crowd  of  vices,  which  are  too  numerous  for  me  to  men- 
tion here.  The  impulse  to  activity  will  exist;  taid  it  is  a  beneficent  provis- 
ion of  the  Creator  It  is  the  spring  which  he  has  established  in  the  youtJI^ul 
machine.  Books  and  pens  cannot  satisfy  it ;  since  in  the  use  of  these,  re- 
flection is  necessary ;  and  reflection  is  the  office  of  reason,  which  is  yet  to 
be  developed  in  young  minds.  Books  and  pens  may  be  often  used  vnthout 
reflection ;  a  constant  confinement  to  them  becomes  too  monotonous  for  boys 
who  love  change.  The  time,  therefore,  passes  tediously  to  those  who  are 
thus  confined.  Dome  perhaps  succeed  in  accustoming  themselves  to  it ;  but 
their  activity  is  in  this  way  crushed,  and  they  become  idle.  Others,  and  by 
£u  the  greatest  part,  cannot  so  accustom  themselves ;  their  secret  impulse 
to  activity,  therefore,  breaks  out,  and  leads  them  on  firom  little  faults,  and 
falsehoods  design\Bd  to  conceal  them,  to  great  trespasses.  Who  has  taught 
*  them  this  ?     The  instructer. 
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Art.  Vn.  —  First  Steps  in  Religious  Instruction. 

From  the  CkildTs  Book  on  the  SotU,    By  T.  H.  Gai.i^U0Et. 

We  consider  the  '  Book  on  the  Soul '  as  not  less  valuable  in  iDus- 
trating  principles  and  methods  of  education,  than  in  furnishing  an 
interesting  manual  for  children,  and  particularly  in  showing  the 
importance  and  the  facility  of  making  a  child  early  familiar  with 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind ;  for  it  is  only  through  this  medi- 
um, that  he  can  form  any  conception  of  the  eternal  mind.  We 
intend  to  return  to  these  subjects  hereafter ;  and  hope  we  shall 
obtain  the  views  of  the  author  more  at  large.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  cannot  but  present  our  readers  with  the  brief  remarks 
which  the  preface  contains,  and  earnestly  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  parents  and  teachers. 

The  existence  of  an  immortal  soul  within  him  *  is  one  of  the  fint  tmthi 
of  religion,  if  not  the  very  first,  v/hich  the  child  is  heat  able  to  comprehendy 
and  which  excites  in  him  the  deepest,  and  most  abiding  interest,  in  this  mo- 
mentous subject 

*  He  perceives  the  oinects  which  are  addressed  to  his  senses.  He  sees  his  own 
body,  and  can  easily  be  made  to  notice  and  understand  many  of  its  pecofiar 

aualities.     He  can  oe  led  to  observe,  that  many  of  these  qualities  are  Uka 
lose  belonging  to  the  various,  material  objects  around  him. 

*  He  is  conscious  of  his  own  sensations,  emotiotiSj  and  states  qftnind.  It  is 
wonderful,  at  how  early  an  age  he  can  be  led  to  notice,  and  discrimiDate  be- 
tween them.  In  fact,  he  does  this,  every  time  that  he  says  he  is  ksmgntf 
or  thirsty  J  glad  or  sorry; — every  time  that  he  says,  he  knows,  he  tJUmks,  Se 
bdieves,  he  remembers j  he  forgets; — every  time  that  he  understands  yon 
when  you  tell  him,  that  he  is  a  good  or  a  lad  boy. 

*  Now,  it  is  no  very  difficult  task,  to  lead  him  to  notice,  that  maUridl  o^ 
jedSf  give  no  evidence  that  they  feel,  or  think,  or  act  voluntarily.  But  Me 
does.  He  is  conscious  of  doinjz  so.  He  has  something,  then^,  within  him, 
which  such  objects  have  not.  What  is  this  something  ?  —  Is  it  like  the  body, 
or  wholly  unlike  it  ? 

*■  His  body  has  qualities  like  those  of  the  material  objects  around  him*  Hie 
body  is  matter.  This  something  within  him  has  no  properties  in  common 
with  matter.  We  have  good  reason,  then,  to  conclude  tnat  it  is  whoUy  on- 
like  matter.  We  call  it  imm^Uerial.  We  give  it  a  distinctive  name,  althou^ 
we  know  nothing  of  its  essence.  We  telfthe  child  that  he  has  a  sowl,  mean- 
in^r  by  this  nothing  more  than  that  he  has  something  within  him  which 
thinks,  and  feels  and  recognizes  the  difference  between  right  and  WTOiur , 
and  is  entirely  unlike  his  body,  and  distinct  from  it.  He  is  told,  that  Am 
b0dif  will  die,  and  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  turn  to  dust;  but  thi^  his  smd 
will  never  die,  that  it  is  inunortal. 

*  Now  he  begins  to  feel  an  intense  interest  in  the  subject.  Where  will  hie 
eoul  be  after  death — Who  will  take  care  of  it  ^ — How  will  it  act ;  how  wiU 
it  feel? 

*  He  is  then  prepared  to  be  taught,  that  there  is  a  Great  Spirit,  like  his  own 
spirit,  but  infinitely  superior  to  it,  who  made  him,  soul  and  body  ;  to  whom 
he  is  accountable ;  and  who  will  reward  and  punish  him  after  death,  according 
as  he  conducts  well  or  ill  in  this  life. 
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( T^us  the  foundaticm  is  laid  for  his  arriving;  at  the  knowled^  of  the  fact, 
that  God  has  made  a  RevdatUm  to  man,  and  for  his  being  taught  the  trutbi 
which  thifl  Revelation  contains/ 

While  this  course  of  instruction  is  comparatively  easy,  it  is 
highly  useful. 

'  There  are  two  important  reasons,  why  a  child  should  early  be  taught  to 
notice,  and  discriminate  between,  its  sensations,  emotions,  states,  and  ope- 
rations of  mind. 

'  To  do  this,  makes  the  child  acquainted  with  its  own  spirit.  The  power 
of  reflection  is  produced;  consciousness  is  called  into  exercise;  habits  of 
self-examination  are  formed.  The  little  thinker  begins,  alreadv,  to  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  an  irUelUctual  beiw.  His  conceptions  on  intellectual  sub- 
jects, though  limited,  are  sufficienUy  accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
present  development  of  his  mind  and  heart.  With  the  aid  of  tnese  concep- 
tions, he  forms  his  notions  and  the  only  precise  ones  of  which  he  is,  as  yet^ 
susceptible,  of  the  Eterital  Mind. 

*  For  let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  all  concerned  in  the  religious  instruction 
of  youth,  that,  the  eitrntnts  of  aU  our  notions  of   the  Father  of  our  spirits , 
must  he  derived  from  what  we  know  of  the  emotums,  states^  and  operations  of 
our  own  spirits.     fVitfunU  these  dements^  aU  tluU  Revelation  proposes  to  teach 
us  of  God,  would  be  wholly  unintelligible. 

*  Another  reason  why  a  child  should  be  early  led,  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  capacitv,  to  become  an  Intellectual  Philosopher,  is,  Uiat,  in  no  other 
Way,  can  he  form  distinct  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  those  names  and 
terms  in  our  language  which  denote  intellectual  objects.  If  he  has  not  no- 
ticed the  states  of  his  mind,  when  he  remembers  and  when  he  forgets,  and 
also  discriminated  between  them,  how  can  he  possibly  know  the  meaning  of 
these  terms.'* 

The  importance  of  simplicity  in  a  course  of  instruction  of  this 
kind  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  remarks. 

<  One  mmple  truth,  t/iat  a  child  has  a  sotd,  distinctfrom  the  body,  which  will 
survive  it,  and  Uve  forever,  is  all  that  is  attempted  to  be  illustrated  and  en- 
forced. If  the  Author  has  succeeded  in  doin^  this,  let  it  not  be  objected, 
that  he  has  not  gone  further.  For  one,  he  tbmks,  there  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  complexity  in  the  early,  religious  instruction  of  children.  They  can- 
not learn  every  thing  at  once.  Teach  a  child  the  truth  contained  m  this 
book.  Answer  his  inquiries  concerning  it.  £iicit  his  own  views  and  illus- 
trations. They  will  often  surprise  you.  Fix  this  truth  in  his  memory. 
Engrave  it  upon  his  heart.  Make  him  feel  that  he  is  not  a  mere  animal ; 
that  he  has  other  and  higher  enjoyments  than  those  which  are  sensual ; 
that  he  is  an  intellectual,  moral,  and  accountable  being  destined  to  an  end- 
less existence  beyond  the  grave ;  and  you  have  laid  a  foundation  for  teach- 
ing him  that  there  is  a  God,  in  whose  hands  is  his  eternal  destiny;  and  that 
there  is  a  Book,  in  which  he  can  learn  all  that  it  is  important  for  him  to  know 
with  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  ajid  his  own  happiness  and  duty.* 

There  is  one  other  remark,  which  we  would  urge  upon  the 
notice  of  every  educator. 

*  If  inquiries  are  made,  or  difficulties  started ;  let  them  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  attention.  They  who  would  teach  children  well,  must  first  Itam 
a  great  deal  from  them* 
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A&T,  VIII. — ^The  Mothkb's  Book. 

TJt/e,Moiher*a  Book,    By  Mrs  Child.    Boston.  Carter,  Hendee,  &, 

Babcock.  12mo.  pp.168. 

From  a  hasty  perusal  of  some  portions  of  this  work,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  it  is  entitled  to  no  common  praise.  And  although  we 
cannot  subscribe  to  all  its  sentiments,  yet,  taken  as  a  whoFe,  we 
have  rarely  seen  a  work  more  worthy  of  the  name  it  assumes^ 
than  the  Mother^s  Book. 

The  five  first  chapters  treat  of  the  best  means  of  deTeloping 
the  Bodily  Senses  and  the  Affections — of  the  cultivation  of  the  In- 
tellect—of the  proper  Management  of  Children— of  Amusements 
and  Employments.  The  writer  purposely  avoids  the  subject  of 
Physical  Education,  as  belonging  to  another  department ;  but  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  her  remarks  are  calculated  to  enhance  its 
importance.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  expressions,  which  we 
could  wish  were  varied,  we  regard  this  part  of  the  work  as  un- 
commonly interesting  and  instructive. 

The  sixth  chapter  on  Sunday,  Religion,  Views  of  Death,  and 
Supernatural  Appearances,  contains  much  that  is  truly  excellent, 
together  with  some  things  in  which  we  cannot  unite.  We  can 
at  present  only  mention  two  points.  If  the  writer  means  to 
inculcate  (p.  67.)  the  idea  that  religious  instruction  on  the  Sabbath 
should  give  place  to  the  less  noisy  playthings  of  the  child,  until 
he  is  old  enough  to  read,  we  should  dissent  from  her  ophiion ; 
although  we  entirely  agree  with  her  in  the  general  sentimmt, 
that  religion  and  its  duties, — especially  the  observance  of  the  Sab* 
bath, — are  oflen  rendered  irksome  by  mismanagement. 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  children  ought  to  Mearn  nothing  of 

men  but  every  thing  fi-om  God.'     We  are  as  little  disposed  to 

found  our  faith  upon  human  authority  as  the  writer.     But  in  the 

language  of  Mr  Russell,  which  we  lately  quoted,  *  There  is  ne  «5- 

cape  from  education.     The  question  solely  is  shall  it  be  good  or 

bad.'     We  may  refer  on  this  point  to  the  remarks  of  Dr  Priestly 

(stated  in  p.  15  of  our  January  number,)  who  certainly  will  not 

be  suspected  of  bigotry. 

'  I  will  add  as  an  argument  that  must  more  especially  enforce  the  religions 
instruction  of  children,  that,  in  fact,  a  man  has  no  choice,  but  whether  his 
child  shall  imbibe  the  principles  of  true  or  false  religion,  i.  e.  what  he  him- 
self shall  deem  to  be  so  ;  as  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  the  minds 
of  his  children  free  from  all  impressions  of  this  kind,  unless  they  converse 
with  nobody  but  himself  and  a  few  select  friends,  who  may  be  apprized  of 
his  scheme,  and  concur  with  him  in  it.' 

The  chapter  on  the  choice  and  character  of  books  for  children 
will  be  variously  estimated.     But  both  this  and  the  remaining 
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chapters  certainly  contain  many  important  suggestions,  though 
they  do  not  by  any  means  constitute  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  work. 

A  striking  remark  is  made  in  the  Introduction  which  we  re- 
commend to  the  consideration,  not  only  of  mothers,  but  of  every 
parent  and  teacher.  It  is  an  extract  from  Mr  Francis's  Discourse 
on  Errors  in  Education. 

'  It  has  been  said,  that  a  stone  thrown  into  the  sea,  agitates  more  or  les«, 
every  drop  in  that  vast  expanse  of  waters.  So  it  mav  be  with  the  influence 
we  expect  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  young.  We  can  tell  what  may  be 
the  enects  of  a  single  good  principle,  deeply  fixed  ;  a  single  pure  and  virtu- 
ous association  strongly  riveted, — a  single  happy  turn  enectually  given  to 
the  thoughts  and  afiections  ?  It  may  spread  a  salutary  and  sacred  influence 
over  the  whole  life,  and  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  character  of  the 
chUd,'  and,  we  would  add  of  the  community,  to  which  he  belongs. 


Art.  IX. — American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

Tub  second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction has  just  closed ;  and  we  have  delayed  our  number  in 
order  to  present  the  following  account  of  its  proceedings. 

The  number  of  the  audience  at  the  lectures  was  less  than  the 
last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  which  the  crowded 
state  of  the  hall  imposed  on  the  Directors,  of  requiring  payment 
for  a  ticket  of  admission — a  sum  so  moderate  however  (amount- 
ing to  about  6  cents  per  lecture),  that  we  think  this  could  not  have 
excluded  any  friend  of  education,  who  wished  for  the  privilege. 

The  whole  number  of  gentlemen  in  attendance,  was  from  100 
to  150«  The  number  of  ladies  (who  were  generally  teac^s 
and  admitted  gratuitously)  was  greater* 

The  incorporation  of  the  Institute,  we  hope,  will  secure  its  vigor 
and  permanency «  The  funds  are  adequate  to  its  immediate  wants ; 
bat  by  no  means  sufficient  to  procure  the  books  and  apparatus 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  collect,  for  inspection  and  con- 
sultation. 

A  number  of  the  lectures  were  deeply  interesting;  others,  we 
fear,  failed  in  interesting  and  profiting  the  audience  in  consequence 
of  too  general  and  theoretical  a  character ;  and  we  woukt  hope, 
that  future  lecturers  will  fed  it  a  duty,  to  present  the  subject  com^ 
mitted  to  them  in  the  mast  simple  and  practical  point  of  view, 
and  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  benefit  of  the  teachers.  The 
discussions  which  followed  the  lectures,  and  on  the  same  topics,  ~ 
were  of  course  extemporaneous ;  and  were  therefore  to  a  consid- 
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erable  extent  desultory,  but  they  were  animated,  and  we  beUeve 
they  excited  deeper  interest,  as  indeed  is  usually  the  case. 
We  suspect  the  impressions  produced  by  some  of  the  addresses,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  use  of  Emulation  in  Schools,  will  not  soon  be  effaced. 

We  hope  the  vote  by  which  the  members  of  the  Institute  are 
called  on  to  furnish  facts  and  experiments,  on  the  topics  discussed 
and  proposed  by  the  Institute,  will  not  be  forgotten ;  and  we  trust 
the  volume  of  proceedings  for  the  present  year,  will  not  be  less 
interesting  than  that  of  the  last. 

AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, was  opened,  on  Thursday,  August  25, 1831,  in  the  Representa- 
tives Hall  in  the  State  House  of  Boston.  The  Institute  came  to 
order  at  half  past  eight  o'clock.    President  Wayland  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  Prof.  Silliman  of  Yale  College,  and  Prof. 
Fiske  of  Amherst ;  expressing  their  regret,  that  circumstances  pre- 
vented their  delivering  the  lectures  appointed.  An  interesting  com- 
munication was  received  from  Dr  Yates  of  Chittenango,  enclosing  a 
donation  of  twenty  dollars. 

The  reports  of  the  Directors,  the  Curators,  and  the  Treasurer,  were 
then  read,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract 

The  Directors  reported,  that  six  meetings  had  been  held  of  the  Direc- 
tors, besides  many  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

That  thej  had  procured  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  Institute 
from  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  that  they  had  offered  a  premium 
of  20  dollars,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  construction  of  school  houses, 
and  that  five  essays  had  been  presented ;  that  they  had  also  published 
a  list  of  subjects,  on  which  they  had  solicited  communications,  but 
without  success. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  lecture  room  the  last  year, 
they  had  resolved  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  without  a  ticket ; 
which  is  charged  at  one  dollar  for  the  course,  except  to  females  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  who  receive  tickets  gratuitously;  The  report  con- 
cludes with  the  following  cheering  statement. 

*The  Directors  cannot  close  this  brief  abstract  of  their  doings,  with- 
out congratulating  the  Institute  on  its  flourishing  condition,  and  en- 
couraging prospects.  The  number  of  its  members  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, as  well  as  its  popularity  and  usefulness.' 

Annexed  to  this  report,  were  the  reports  of  the  Curators,  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  Censors. 

The  Curators  reported,  that  they  had  obtained  a  room  for  ^e  Insti- 
tute, for  three  years,  on  condition  of  paying  the  expenses  hecessstj 
to  repair  it,  which  amounted  to  $298  58 ;  and  had  procured  a  number 
of  the  principal  periodicals  of  the  count^.  They  have  also  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  principal  publishers  of  ISooks  on  Education,  request- 
ing a  copy  of  each  work  by  them  published,  for  the  use  of  the  Institute. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  more  than  100  volumes  have  already 
been  presented  for  the  library. 

The  Treasurer  reported,  in  addition  to  the  above  ezpenditute  ftar  the 
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roofii,  an  amount  of  $107  88,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Institate  the  last 
year,  and  other  incidental  charges,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  $406  46. 
To  meet  these  expenditures,  the  Institute  have  received  from  two  Ufe 
members,  $40 ;  from  219  annual  members,  $219 ;  and  for  the  copy 
right  of  the  lectures,  $350;  amounting  in  all  to  $609.  The  balance 
in  the  treasury  is  $202  54. 
-  The  act  of  incorporation  was  read  and  accepted  by  the  Institute. 

A  Committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  nominate  a  list  of  Officers 
for  the  next  year. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  to  hear  an  Introductory  Address,  from 
the  Rev.  James  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Fridiw,  Aujguat  26. 

The  Kistitute  came  to  order  at  half  past  8  o'clock.  The  conunittee 
of  nomination  reported  a  list  of  officers,  which  was  accepted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  and  to  be  distributed  among  the  members. 

At  9  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  on  Natmral  History  by  Mr  Dur- 
in  of  Boston;  and  at  11  o'clock,  a  lecture  by  Dr  Jackson  of  Boston, 

n  Physical  Education. 

After  the  lecture,  the  Institute  proceeded  to  choose  their  officers, 
and  elected  the  following  gentlemen. 

President.  —  Francis  Wayland,  Jui.,  President  of  Brown  University, 
Providence,  K.  I. 

Vice  FrendaUs.  —  Wm  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield ;  Wm  Sullivan,  Boston ; 
John  AdamSy  Andover ;  John  Park,  Worcester,  Maes.  Thomaa  U.  Gallau- 
det,  Hartford,  Conn.  Andrew  Tates,  Chittenango,  N.  Y.  Roberts  Vaux, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Wm  C.  Fowler,  Middlebury,  Vt.  Reuben  Haines, 
Germantown.  Pa.  Benjamin  B.  Wiener,  Boston,  Mass.  Thos.  S  Grimke, 
Charleston,  S.  O.  John  Griscom,  New  York.  Timothv  Flint,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Philip  Lindslej,  President  of  the  University  or  Tennessee,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Alva  Woods,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  Tusca- 
loosa, Alab.   Benjamin  Abbot,  Exeter,  N.  H.    William  Wirt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Recording  Secretary.  —  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cknreapmiding  Secretaries.  —  Solomon  P.  Miles,  Boston,  Mass.  Wm  C. 
Woodbndge,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Treasurer. — Beniamin  D.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass. 

CuTaJUrrs. — ^Abranam  Andrews,  Frederick  Emerson,  Cornelius  Walker, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Coutffs.— Ebenezer  Bailey,  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston.  C.  C.  Felton,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  / 

CounseUars. — Wm  J.  Adams,  New  York.  James  G.  Carter,  Lancaster, 
Mass.  William  RasselL  G«rmantown,  Pa.  Joseph  Emerson,  Weathers- 
field,  Conn.  William  Forrest,  New  York.  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philadel- 
J|bia,  Pa.  John  Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  I.  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Pro- 
essor  of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Salem, 
Mass.  Aea  Rand,  Boston,  Mass.  O.  A.  Shaw,  Richmond,  Va.  Elipha 
White,  John's  Island,  S.  C. 

;«^,Tke  Institute  then  resolved,  that  the  Constitution  accepted  the  last 
year,  should  be  the  constitution  of  this  body  as  now  incorporated. 

The  following  question  was  then  presented  and  discussed.  '  Ought 
aithletic  games,  combining  exerciat  with  amustment^  to  be  united  with 
manual  labor,  in  the  education  of  youth,  as  a  means  of  forming  and  in- 
vigoratinj^  the  body  ? ' 

At  half  past  3  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  bv  Goold  Brown  of 
New  York,  On  English  Grammar;  and  at  5  o'clock,  a  lecture  On  the  In- 
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flaence  of  Higfh  Schools  and  Academies  on  Common  Schools,  hy  Prof. 
W.  C.  Fowler  of  Middlebury  College. 

In  the  evening)  the  Institute  met  at  Chauncy  Hall,  and  oontiaued 
the  discussion  of  the  morning.  The  question  was  then  briefly  con- 
sidered ;  In  what  manner  Natural  History  should  be  taught  in  schools. 

Saturday y  August  27. — The  Institute  came  to  order  at  a  little  before 
9  o'clock,  and  adjourned  to  hear  a  lecture,  On  the  best  means  of  excit- 
ing the  student  to  exertion  without  the  aid  of  emulation,  by  J.  L. 
Parkhurst  of  Gilmanton. 

At  11  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  J.  Hay  ward  of  Cambridge, 
On  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  Schools. 

At  12  o'clock,  the  Institute  met,  and  heard  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Houses ;  who  stated,  that  they  had  given  to  the  sub- 
ject committed  to  them  that  deliberate  consideration  which  its  practi- 
cal importance  to  the  great  cause  of  common  education  seemed  to 
require ;  that  they  had  carefully  examined  the  essays ;  and  while 
they  found  that  all  of  them  contained  valuable  suggestions,  and  while 
they  did  not  consider  either  of  the  plans  without  defects,  they  had 
adjudged  the  premium  of  $20  offered  by  the  Institute  for  the  best  es- 
say on  the  Construction  of  School  Houses,  to  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  On  recommendation  of  the  committee,  it  was  resolved,  that 
this  essay,  together  with  a  short  communication  on  one  branch  oi 
the  subject,  presented  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  should  be  printed  and 
distributed  among  the  members. 

At  half  past  3  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  J.  Abbott,  of  Bos- 
ton, On  Moral  Education. 

At  5  o'clock,  the  prize  essay  On  the  subject  of  School  Rooms,  and 
the  communication  recommended  by  the  Committee,  were  read. 

At  half  past  7  o'clock,  the  Institute  met  at  Chauncy  Hall,  and  the 
question  was  discussed,  Ought  thQ  3ible  to  be  studied  as  a  branch  of 
popular  education. 

Monday y  August  29.-^  The  Institute  came  to  order  at  half  past  8 
o'clock.    The  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  considered  the  duty  of  eyery  member  of  the 
Institute,  as  his  circumstances  may  permit,  to  communicate  the 
results  of  his  experience  and  observations,  on  the  subjects  djacujued 
or  proposed  by  the  Institute,  to  the  Censors  ;  to  be  by  tnem  piif4iihed« 
or  referred  to  appropriate  committees,  at  their  discretion. 

Tuesday  evening  was  appointed  for  oral  communicatioiiB,  on  the 
same  subjects. 

At  9  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  O.  A.  Shaw  of  Virgiiiia,  On 
the  subject  of  Arithmetic,  in  the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  an  appa- 
ratus for  illustrating  this  subject,  entitled  the  Visible  Numerator, 

At  11  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  S,  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  On 
the  Usefulness  of  Lyceums,  considered  in  connection  with  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  country  and  age  in  which  we  live,  upon  the  condition  of 
man  as  an  indwidualf  a  member  of  society^  a  polUicql  agtnt^  and  in 
intellectual  and  moral  being. 

After  the  lecture,  the  Institute  met,  and  resolved  that  the  ladies  be 
invited  to  remain  and  be  present  at  the  business  meetings  of  the  In- 
stitute, if  they  desire  it 
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At  half  past  3  o'dock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  hj  W.  H.  Brooks,  of 
Salem,  On  the  Education  of  the  Five  Senses. 

At  5  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  bj  Dr  Fisher,  On  the  EdueaF 
tion  of  the  Blind. 

At  half  past  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Institute  met  and  contiii« 
ued  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  previous  evening. 

TuMay,  AvLgu^  30.  —  The  following  lectures  were  delivered. 

At  9  o'clock,  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  On  Female  F«ducatioii« 

At  11,  By  J.  G.  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  On  the  necessity  and  the  most 
practicable  means,  of  raising  the  qualifications  of  Teachers  of  Common 
Schools. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Institute  met  at  half  past  8  o'clock,  for 
the  discussion  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects ; — 

The  Use  of  Emulation  in  SchoolSt 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 

The  Introduction  of  Natural  History  into  Schools. 

The  Orthograi>hy  of  the  English  Language. 

The  Cons^iiction  of  School  Houses. 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  United 
States  was  then  read,  embracing  an  account  of  schools  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  '  After  taking  up  several  of  the  subjects  proposed 
for  discussion.  The  Use  of  Emulation  in  Schools  was  discussed  at 
length.  The  discussion  was  continued  through  the  evening,  at  Chaun- 
cy  &[all ;  and  at  10  o'clock,  the  Institute  adjourned  to  the  next  year. 

G.  F.  THAYER,  Rticwdvng  Secnkory. 


INTELLIGENCE, 

DOMESTIC. 

KBW  KNOLAKD  ASTLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  directors  of  this  establishment  have  engaged  Dr  Samael  O. 
Howe,  of  this  city,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  nis  services  in  the 
cause  of  Grecian  Independence,  to  take  upon  himself  the  superin- 
tendence. He  has  sailed  for  England,  with  a  view  to  examine  suiilar 
institutions  in  that  country  and  on  the  continent,  and  to  make  himself 
more  familiar  with  the  mode  of  instruction  there  pursued. 

AMHSaST   COLLEGE. 

The  friends  of  Amherst  College,  have  raised  by  subscription,  seve- 
ral thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Library  and  Ap- 
paratus of  that  Institution,  and  more  especially  the  latter ;  and  Pro- 
fessor HoVev  is  now  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  purchases.  It  seems  tooe  the  policy  of  that  institution,  to  ex- 
pend its  means  in  securing  the  tools  and  tmplemenU  necessary  for  the 
business  of  education,  instead  of  founding  Frofessorships.  Under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  Laboratory  has  already  been 
fivBirthed  with  apparatus  and  materials ;  and  the  Mineralogicai  Cabi- 
net, chiefly  the  private  collection  of  the  Professor,  is  somewbat  ex-* 
tensive. 
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BRIB   COUNTT   SCHOOL  ASSOCULTIOlf. 

A  constitution  for  an  Association  of  this  kind,  with  a  curcalar 
bearing  the  names  of  many  of  our  citizens,  has  just  been  ufiied 
in  this  village ;  and,  as  we  are  informed,  the  two  have  been  forwarded 
to  various  individuals  in  every  town  in  the  County.  The  objects  con- 
templated by  the  Association,  embrace  a  plan  for  the  improvement  ot 
elementary  instruction  generally,  in  all  its  departmentsi,  without  in- 
volving new  expenses  of  time  or  money.  They  offer  a  better  equiv- 
alent in  future,  for  the  inmiense  amount  of  both  which  is  now  annnally 
bestowed,  and  which  brings  comparatively,  no  valuable  return. 

Buffalo  Journal.  , 

EPISCOPAL   THEOLOGICAL    SCHOOL   AT   CAMBRrDOB. 

/  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution,  held  ill 
Trinity  Church,  July  12,  the  followinj?  officers  were  chosen,  vifc — 
Rt  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  and 
Pastoral  Care ;  Rev.  Asa  Eaton,  D.  D.  Professor  of  BccleeiaBtical 
History  and  the  Nature,  Ministry,  and  Polity  of  the  Church ;  Rev. 
John  H.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Svstematic  Theology ;  Rev.  Thoma« 
W.  Coit,  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  and  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripture.  Rev.  Wm  Croswell  was  elected  Secretary,  and  Edward 
Tuckerraan,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

NEW   PERIODICALS. 

Two  numbers  have  appeared  of  the  Monthly  American  Jour- 
nal of  Geologj  and  Natural  Science,  exhibiting  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  in  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Meteorology,  Physical  and  Natural  Agents,  and  the  An- 
tiquities and  Languages  of  the  Indians  of  this  Contment.  Conducted 
by  G.  W.  Featheratonhaugh,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Geol^cal  Society 
of  London  &.c.  The  wonr  is  published  bv  Henry  H.  Porter,  at  the 
office  of  the  Journal  of  Health,  Philadelphia,  at  $  3,50  per  annum. 

Three  numbers  of  a  new  periodical,  entitled  '  The  New  England 
Magazine,'  have  recently  appeared,  conducted  by  J.  T.  &  K  BocJang- 
ham,  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Courier,  a  paper  whose  wide  cireoktioii 
haa  made  their  editorial  talents  well  known.  The  numbefi  iMtod 
consist  of  96  pages  each ;  two  thirds  of  which  consists  of  oiuiiMt  ym^ 
pers,  on  literary,  historical,  and  geographical  subjects  (  and  tiie  re- 
mainder comprises  a  monthly  record  of  politics,  statistics^  tiew  publi- 
cations, and  literary  and  miscellaneous  intelligence.  We  are  pleased 
with  the  plan,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  it  is  ably  ezecutCNd. 
The  worii  is  puUished  by  Munroe  dt  Francis,  at  $5  per  axmnm. 

FOREIGN. 

JOURNAL  d' EDUCATION   ET  d' INSTRUCTION. 

We  have  just  received  the  latest  number  published,  of  the  Joomal 
of  Education  and  Instruction  of  Paris,  with  a  letter  from  its  Editm^ 
Count  Laateyrie,  from  which  we  learn,  that  the  fidhnre  of  his  publisli- 
er,  had  delayed  the  pablication  of  the  Number  for  Aoguet,  188CV-niilll 
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this  time.    We  extract  a  few  articles  of  intelfigence,  and  find  mncll 
more  that  is  interesting. 

We  received,  at  the  same  time,  a  series  of  little  works  published  by 
the  Society  of  Methods  of  Instruction,  on  agriculture,  morals,  health, 
&C.,  containing  much  valuable  knowledge,  in  a  condensed  form.  They 
are  printed  in  a  cheap  style,  and  sold  at  cost 

PROGRESS  OF  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  French  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affiiirs  and  of  Public  In- 
struction, addressed  a  circular  to  the  Rectors  of  the  Academies 
throughout  France,  during  the  last  winter,  statinjo^  that  the  appropriation 
fi>r  puolic  instruction,  in  Siat  country,  has  been  increased,  and  that  it  10 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  employ  these  additional  means  in 
extending  primary  schools,  to  those  portions  of  the  community  which 
have  hitherto  been  destitute.  For  this  purpose,  he  requests  ihe  Rec- 
tors to  return  to  the  Government,  official  accounts  of  the  state  of  every 
commune  within  their  limits  which  are  destitute  of  primary  schools, 
a  statement  of  the  resources  among  the  people  themselves  wliich  may 
be  applied  to  this  object,  and  of  the  additional  sum  which  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  establish  primary  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  progress  of  opinion  in  France,  is 
towards  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
community,  rather  than  towards  the  accumulation  of  it  among  the  few. 

INCREASE   OF   PERI0DICAI.S    IN   FRANCE. 

The  number  of  periodical  publications  issued  at  Pans,  has  increas- 
ed as  follows. 

In  1812,  there  were  published  15  Journals,  of  which  5  were  political* 
In  1830,  the  number  was  309,  of  which  33  were  political.  The  in- 
crease has  been  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  20. 

PART  TAKEN  BT  LADIES  IN  TEACHERS*  MEETINGS  IN  FRANCE. 

A  communication  was  presented  jfrom  a  female  teacher,  at  the  meet* 
ing  of  a  Society  of  Education,  giving  an  account  of  some  experiments 
which  she  had  made  upon  mutual  instruction.  It  was  referred  to  a 
committee  for  examination.  They  reported  an  account  of  her  plans, 
and  their  opinions  upon  them*  Might  not  very  valuable  commnnica- 
lions  be  brought  from  female  teachers  in  this  manner,  before  the  teach- 
ers' meetings  in  this  country  ? 


NOTICES. 


Elements  of  Chemistry,  in  which  the  recent  discoveries  in  the 
science  are  included  and  its  doctrines  familiarly  explained.  Il- 
lustrated by  numerous  engravings — and  designed  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  academies.  By  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.  Hartford. 
D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.  12roo.  pp.  356. 

We  are  not  able  to  examine  this  work  sufficiently  to  judge  of  its  aedu-* 
racy,  in  regard  to  scientific  Ucim ;  but  firom  the  authorities  relbrred  to  in 
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the  pre&ee,  and  firom  the  k>nff  familiarity  of  the  aathof  with  practioal 
ehemiatryi  we  have  mach  confidence  in  its  correctneea. 

About  one  third  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  great  principles  of  Chemis- 
trv.  such  as  those  which  relate  to  Caloric,  Steam ,  Affinity,  and  the  Theory 
of  Definite  Proportions ;  and  much  less  attention  is  paid  than  is  often  done 
to  the  minute  details  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  such  as  the  fifty  metals. 
This,  we  think,  is  the  proper  course .  We  regret  not  to  find,  so  far  as 
we  have  examined,  that  reference  of  all  secondary  causes  to  the  great  First 
Cause,  which  gratified  us  so  much  in  Prof.  Sifliman's  work.  Chemical 
attraction  is  presented  and  spoken  of,  too  much  in  the  light  of  an  indepen- 
dent '  power,  instead  of  a  mere  exercise  or  exhibition  or  Supreme  Power, 
a  mode  of  speaking  perfectly  proper  in  general  remarks,  but  often  leav- 
ing false  impressions,  when  emploved  so  exclusively  in  a  text  book 
which  is  designed  for  immature  mmds.  We  think  every  writer  of  school 
books  should  remember,  and  we  appeal  to  his  own  experience  for  evi- 
dence, that  impresnans  produce  a  more  lasting  effect  than  ar^fwnenXf, 
on  the  young  mind. 

~  The  plan  of  this  work  is  that  which  we  prefer  in  a  text  book.  It  is  written  in 
the  didactic  form,  and  in  a  direct  and  simple  style ;  and  to  supply  any  defi- 
ciency which  might  be  felt  by  those  accustomed  to  conversations,  question! 
are  added  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  The  illustrative  cuts  are  weU  de- 
signed and  neatly  engraved ;  and  the  whole  system  seems  to  us  better  adapt- 
ed to  practical  purposes,  than  most  of  the  smaller  works  in  use. 

^     An  Abridgment  of  Elements  of  Criticism,  by  the  Honorable 
<•'*"  ./  '      Henry  Home,  of  Kaimes.     Edited  by  John  Frost,  A.  M.   Phi- 
ladelphia.   Tower  &.  Hogan.    1831.    12mo.    pp.300. 

The  object  of  Lord  Kaimes's  work,  is  the  cultivation  of  taste,  by  a  ju- 
dicious criticism  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  fine  arts  upon  the  nund 
and  manners.  In  his  introduction,  the  author  observes,  that  while  mathe- 
matical and  metaphysical  reasonings  invigorate  the  mind,  they  produce  ne 
aptitude  or  disposition  to  social  intercourse ;  but  that  a  just  taate  for  the  fine 
arts,  on  the  other  hand,  founded  on  rational  principles,  furnishes  appropri- 
ate and  interesting  subjects  for  conversation,  and  prepares  us  for  acting  in 
the  social  state  with  dignity  and  propriety ;  that  the  science  of  rational  eriti- 
eism  tends  to  improve  the  heart  no  less  than  the  understanding,  to  moder* 
ate  the  selfish  affections,  to  harmonise  the  temper,  and  oounteract  Uie 
turbulence  of  passion ;  that  bjr  furnishing  intellectual  enjoyment,  it  becomea 
the  amusement  and  preservative  of  morus  in  the  young;  serveie  as  a  check 
to  ambition  and  avarice  ;  tends  to  invigorate  the  social  affections,  and  pnn 
motes  the  sympathy,  so  necessary  for  the  production  of  mutual  good  w31 
and  affection.  The  book  before  us  is  an  aoridgment  of  the  stanoard  work 
in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  in  part  selected  from  a  late  British  abridgmenty. 
which  has  been  well  received.  This  circumstance,  and  the  character  oT  the 
editor,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  us  confidence  in  the  execution  of  the  work ; 
and  from  a  partial  review  of  some  chapters,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  judi- 
ciously performed.  We  believe  it  will  be  a  useful  class-book  for  our  higher 
schools,  in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  present  edition  is  fiirniahed  with 
questions  for  examination. 

Taylor's  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  with  an  Analysis  to  each ; 
designed  to  assist  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  developing  the  Infimt 
Mind.  By  the  Author  of  Lessons  for  Infant  Sabbath  Schools. 
Worcester.  24to.  pp.  108. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  book  consists  in  the  quMtUmB^  or  anaZym,  aa  it  if 
called,  which  follow  every  hymn.  The  plan  seems  well  calculated  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  children  to  the  meaning  of  the  Tones  they  rmmI  or  oonmift 
to  memory. 
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LiXTTSR  XXL 

Rdigunu  Ediu:ation — First  steps  of  Moral  Instruction — Use  of  (he 

Bible, 

My  Dear  Friend — Moral  Education^  in  its  broadest  sense, 
is  spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  Physical  and  Intellectual,  as 
comprising  the  development  and  cultivation  of  our  moral  facul- 
ties in  reierence  to  our  relations  both  to  man  and  to  God, 
to  the  truths  and  duties  of  religiorij  as  well  as  morality.  I  have 
already  described  to  you  that  part  of  moral  education  which 
may  be  termed  moral  discipline  ;  and  have  now  to  give  some  ac- 
count, of  what  is  more  appropriately  religious  education,  Fel- 
lenberg  regards  this  as  the  principal,  the  most  essential,  part  of 
education,  to  which  all  tlie  rest  are  intended  only  as  auxiliaries. 

The  utmost  care  should  therefore  be  taken,  to  conduct  every 
part  of  physical  and  intellectual  education— every  branch  of 
study— every  exercise,  and  every  amusement,  so  as  to  con- 
tribute directly,  or  indirectly,  to  this  great  end.  But  he  maintains 
that  it  must  also  be  the  object  of  special  and  constant  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  is  amazing,  that,  in  Christian  countries,  so  many  es- 
tablishments should  exist,  where  it  is  treated  as  a  subject  of 
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secondary  importance ;  and  rather  exposed  to  the  contempt  of 
the  pupils,  by  the  superior  regard  paid  to  every  other  subject, 
and  the  negligence,  and  indifference,  with  which  its  forms  are 
observed. 

In  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  Religion  and  Morality  are  too  in- 
timately connected,  to  be  the  subjects  of  distinct  courses  of  in- 
struction ;  and  it  would  be  no  less  unreasonable,  than  hazardous, 
to  present  Faiths  without  the  duties  which  it  involves,  or  Mo~ 
rality,  without  its  highest  sanction. 

Parental  care  and  kindness,  are  considered  as  giving  us  the 
conceptions,  which  form  the  basis  of  our  ideas  of  the  character 
of  God.  On  this  subject,  Fellenberg  observes,  in  his  address 
to  his  fellow-laborers : 

*  The  necessity  of  nature,  by  which  the  impressions  upon  the 
senses  produce  images  in  the  mind,  also  has  its  influence  oo 
our  religious  formation.  The  first  conceptions,  the  first  in- 
structions of  the  infant,  are  derived  from  the  countenances  and 
actions  of  those  around  him.  The  look  of  maternal  love, — the 
tenderness  of  maternal  affection,  opens  heaven  to  the  child, 
through  the  medium  of  this  reflection  of  its  benevolence  from 
the  heart  of  the  mother.  That  parental  care  which  watches 
and  labors  for  the  good  of  the  child,  with  the  warmest  affec- 
tion, the  most  anxious  foresight,  the  most  unwearied  efibrts, 
without  expecting  any  odier  reward  than  the  delight  of  contri- 
buting to  his  welfare,  and  which  sees  and  provides  for,  and  di- 
rects all  that  his  mind  can  grasp,  should  cive  the  chQd  his  first 
conceptions  of  All-wise^  AU-good,  and  All-powerfvl.^ 

'  In  our  situation  as  educators  and  teachers,  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  parents  devolve  upon  us.  We  should,  therefore,  seek 
to  present  to  our  pupils,  in  our  efibrts  for  their  happiness,  the  same 
image  of  the  disinterested,  benevolent,  and  unvarying  parental 
care,  of  Divine  Providence.' 

As  the  mind  becomes  developed  and  open  to  intercourse 
with  the  parent,  the  feelings  thus  awakened,  must  be  elevated 
to  the  Great  Parent  of  all,  by  the  observation  of  his  works.  The 
child  can  early  be  taught  to  perceive  the  traces  of  an  agency  be- 
yond the  control  of  his  parents,  which  contributes  no  less  than 
their  care  to  his  support  and  pleasure ;  and  may  often  be  led,  by 
his  own  reflections,  to  ask,  who  causes  the  sun  to  give  its  light, 
and  the  flowers  to  spring  from  die  ground  ? 

On  this  subject  FeUenberg  observes :  '  Without  attempting  to 
enfeeble  with  words  what  cannot  be  fiilly  expressed,  I  wiD  only 
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say ;  that  every  appearance  of  nature,  which  exhibits  the  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  power  of  the  Creator,  with  the  aid  of  a 
faithful,  conducting  hand,  will  bring  the  child  continually  nearer 
to  the  invisible  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor ;  and  lead 
him  gradually  to  the  most  delightful  relations  to  the  Most  High, 

"  To  look  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God." 

^  Favorable  moments  should  be  seized,  withoutybrctTi^  his  at- 
tention from  the  subject  before  him,  to  lead  him  to  observe, 
and  reflect  on  the  superiority  of  these,  over  all  the  works  of  man,  in 
their  beauty  and  perfection,  and  in  the  display  of  skill  and  wisdom. 
When  the  mind  is  once  filled  with  this  idea,  the  transition  is 
natural  and  easy,  from  the  human  manufacturer,  to  the  Divine 
Creator ;  from  the  imperfection  which  marks  all  the  productions 
of  the  one,  to  whom  all  the  materials  are  furnished,  m  compari- 
son with  the  inimitable  perfection,  which  shines  in  all  the  works 
of  Him,  who  maketh  all  things  out  of  nothing.' 

*  In  proportion,'  continues  Fellenberg,  *  as  the  conscience 
becomes  awakened  and  attentive,  we  must  lead  the  pupil,  by 
means  of  its  voice,  to  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  to  an  intimate 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  As  he  proceeds, 
we  must  direct  his  attention  to  that  which  passes  within  himself; 
and  lead  him  to  observe,  vnth  wonder  and  adoration,  the  infi- 
nitely kind  and  wise  hand,  whose  operation  he  cannot  but  per- 
ceive in  many  events  of  his  life,  but  which  stiU  leaves  his  free- 
dom of  action,  untouched  and  unrestrained.' 

But  right  and  wrong — ^the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  hateful- 
ness  of  the  other— can  never  be  learned  by  a  child  as  abstract 
truths. 

*  Without  the  relation  of  man  with  man,'  says  Fellenberg, 
*  the  moral  law,  not  only  has  no  application,  but  is  not  even  fully 
comprehended.  We  become  accessible  to  the  voice  of  the 
law  which  regulates  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men,  only 
so  far  as  they  appear  before  us.  They  may  be  presented  to 
us,  either  in  the  commerce  of  life,  or  by  means  of  historical  and 
biographical  descriptions.  Without  such  points  of  comparison, 
we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  a  particular 
character ;  and  it  is  not  imtil  we  have  examined  numbers,  of 
the  most  noble  and  excellent  beings  of  earth,  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  forming  anything  like  a  just  estimate,  of  the  resplendent 
moral  glory  of  the  Saviour. 

^  The  little  world  of  children,  in  which  the  pupil  lives  and 
acts,  is  the  first,  the  most  natural  field  for  his  observatioD. 
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Intercourse  with  those  of  his  own  age,  is  more  serviceable  for 
the  excitement  and  development  of  his  mind,  than  with  adults. 
The  continual  watchfulness  which  should  observe  all  their 
movements,  will  discover  constant  opportunities  to  present  living 
examples^  of  abstract  truths.  Every  occasion  of  this  kind 
should  be  seized  for  this  purpose,  and  the  child  thus  be  taught 
to  refer  his  actions,  and  those  of  his  companions,  to  a  superior 

.  law,  and  to  comprehend  the  meaning  and  importance  of  this 
law  by  a  continual  application  of  it  to  his  conduct. 

With  the  same  view,  the  most  striking  events  in  this  litde 
world,  are  also  made  the  subject  of  remark,  in  the  evening 
assembly.  The  pupils  are  collected  in  two  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  capacity.  The  occurrences  of  the  day  — 
the  faul|s  or  excellences  which  have  been  noticed — the  spirit 
which  has  reigned  in  theitr  studies  and  their  amusements — are 
taken  as  the  themes  of  observations,  tending  to  establish  some 
moral  principle,  or  illustrate  the  effects  of  some  course  of  con- 
duct. The  regulations  to  which  various  exigencies  give  rise, 
are  here  announced.  In  short,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  history 
of  the  institution,  and  of  many  individuals,  is  in  this  way,  daily 
presented  to  the  pupils  as  the  subject  of  reflection. 

*  The  devotional  exercise  with  which  the  assembly  is  closed, 
is  a  means  of  associating  the  principles,  thus  developed  and 

«  applied,  with  the  Creator,  and  of  leading  the  pupils  to  refer  all 
these  rules  and  principles,  to  their  great  source. 

—  It  is  contrary  to  Fellenberg's  rules,  to  admit  any  one  to  these 
f   exercises  who  could  not  be  considered  as  being  directly  inte- 

^  \    rested  in  them  ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  an  exhibition  of  de- 
I    votion.     But  on  visiting  him  one  evening,  I  found  him  unex- 
pectedly surrounded  by  a  group  of  the  younger  children ;  and  I 

-  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  interesting  scene.  One  of  the 
youngest  was  upon  his  knees,  and  he  was  drawing  from  him  a 
childlike  narrative,  of  the  events  and  conduct  of  the  day.  The 
manner  of  the  child,  and  the  circumstances  he  related,  were  all 
employed  for  the  instruction  of  the  attentive  circle  diat  stood 
around  him,  and  were  followed  by  a  brief  and  childlike 
prayer,  without  any  change  of  position.  The  whole  reminded 
me,  most  forcibly,  of  a.  similar  scene  described  in  the  (jospels. 

In  this  manner,  the  history  of  the  Institution,  add  of  each 
pupil  is  continually  presented,  as  a  means  of  inculcating  moral 
and  religious  truth,  of  bringing  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
pupils,  and  imprinting  it  on  their  memories. 
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The  pupil  is  thus  prepared  to  observe  man  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sphere  of  action,  and  to  reason  and  to  judge  without 
embarrassment,  concerning  more  important  relations,  and  the 
great  events  of  history.  It  is  only  a  wider  and  more  important 
field ;  and  one  which  furnishes  occasion  for  the  illustration  of 
every  truth,  and  every  duty,  of  morality  and  religion. 

At  a  period  when  the  learned  and  refined  world  of  Europe, 
considered  Revelation  at  best  but  a  beautiful  fable,  FeUenberg 
did  not  fail  to  perceive,  nor  hesitate  to  maintain  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  the  Scriptures.  He  remarks  on  this 
topic,  that  the  history  of  past  ages  shows  us  how  readily  men, 
in  full  view  of  the  glorious  works  of  (Jod,  fall  into  the  grossest 
errors  and  the  most  debasing  idolatry.  To  employ  his  own 
language  ;  '  Every  sensual  and  spiritual  passion  of  our  nature, 
found  gratification  in  the  imaginary  deification  of  itspleasuies ;  and 
long  after  the  sacred  light  of  Christianity  had  shone  forth,  the 
worship  of  images  rose  to  a  scandalous  pitch,  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  church.  But  we  see  in  our  days,  that  everything  which 
parents,  which  nature,  which  conscience,  and  the  observation 
of  our  own  hearts  can  accomplish,  for  the  moral  development  of 
children,  is  inadequate.  On  this  account,  the  means  which  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  affords  for  this  object,  should 
render  it  most  welcome  to  every  educator.  The  perception 
of  God  could  not  be  given  to  children,  in  a  manner  more  pure, 
more  excellent,  or  more  attractive,  than  by  tlie  representations 
which  the  Old  Testament  contains,  of  the  patriarchs,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Invisible — ^the  Most  High — ^the  Most  Holy. 
By  means  of  these  ample  and  living  historical  representations, 
the  existence  of  God,  and  his  relations  with  men,  are  first  firmly 
established  in  the  conviction  of  the  pupil,  and  the  various 
ideas  he  acquires,  arrange  themselves  around  his  primitive 
conception  of  our  Heavenly  Father.' 

It  presents  us  examples,  and  shows  us  the  results,  of  every 
species  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  state  of  society,  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  vividness,  which  interest  and  instruct  the  child, 
no  less  than  the  mature  man ;  and  supplies  him  with  models 
and  warnings,  which  will  serve  as  tl)e  guides  of  his  future  life. 
Let  this  be  the  first  history  presented  to  him  ;  and  let  him  be 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  before  the  degraded 
or  imperfect  morality  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  monstrous 
fables  of  Mythology,  are  brought  to  his  view. 


V. 
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Art.  n.— Cierman  Review 

OF   THE   LITERARY   CONVENTION   AT   NEW  TORE. 

Heiddherger  Jakrbucher  der  Liieratvr,  JV6.  87. — (Heiddherg 

Annals  of  Liierature,) 

In  our  last  number,  we  endeavored  to  give  some  exfdana^ 
tions,  in  reply  to  what  we  conceived  the  misconceptions,  and 
misrepresentations  of  a  writer  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Review,  on  the  Literary  Convention  of  New  York.  We  have 
been  happy  to  receive  within  a  few  days,  a  review  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  this  Convention,  published  in  the  VHeidelberg  Annals  of 
Literature,'  one  of  the  first  literary  periodicals  in  Germany. 
It  is  written  by  Prof.  Miincke,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
a  man  of  great  scientific  acquirements,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, of  great  experience  on  academical  afilairs.  He  has  been 
occupied  for  thirty  years,  as  an  instructor  in  the  Universities  of 
Germany,  and  for  ten  years  as  one  of  the  Executive  Officers ; 
and  is  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  great  Universities  of 
Germany,  and  with  those  of  Edinburgh  and  London.  The 
remarks  of  such  a  man,  claim  more  than  usual  respect. 

The  first  part  of  the  Review  is  occupied  with  an  historical 
account  of  tlie  Convention,  interspersed  with  occasional  remarks. 
The  first  observation  is  expressive  of  the  pleasure  felt  by  the 
Reviewer,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  enjoyed  by 
the  American  writer,  in  regarding  this  Convention  as  an  evidence 
of  the  deep  interest  that  is  taken  in  the  promotion  of  science 
and  education,  in  the  United  States.  After  describing  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  assembled,  and  the  opening  ad- 
dress of  Dr  Matthews,  he  speaks  witli  warm  approbation 
of  the  communication  of  Prof.  Vethake,  on  the  improvements 
necessary  in  our  public  institutions,  and  pronounces  it  the  pro- 
duction of  '  a  man  of  clear  views,  and  earnest  zeal  in  the 
cause.'  We  are  sorry  to  see,  that  some  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  using  none  but  original  notes,  in  a  lecture,  have  led 
the  Reviewer,  to  imagine,  that  it  is  common  for  Professors  in 
the  United  States,  to  relid  their  lectures  from  a  printedworic. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  never  witnessed  or  hearcl  such  lecturesT" 
except  when  the  lecturer  had  himself  published  such  a  work, 
and  referred  to  it,  instead  of  written  notes.     It  would  not  be 
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endured  for  a  single  month,  m  any  of  our  respectable  colleges;^ 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  our  lecturers  on  science,  doj  ^ 
not  confine  themselves,  even  to  manuscript  notes. 

The  communications  and  addresses  of  several  other  gentle- 
men, are  spoken  of  vnth  interest,  and  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion.   The  plan  advocated  by  Dr  Lieber  and  others,  of  leavings^ 
the  lectures  of  a  University  open  to  all,  is  in  accordance  with  j 
the  Reviewer's  opinion.     The  arguments  of  Prof.  Perdicarri,  \ 
for   adopting   the   modem   pronunciation   of   Greek,   do   not  . 
satisfy   the  Reviewer,  as  they  did  not  the  Committee  of  they 
Convention. 

A  prejudice  -exists  againstLtbe  Institutions  of  Fellenberg,  in 
the  mmds  of  many  XJermans,  originally  produced,  we  pre- 
sume, by  the  fact,  that  he  labored  more  to  educate  than  to 
instruct^  to  form  men  than  to  make  mere  scholars,  but  which 
has  been  cherished,  by  the  discontent  of  gentlemen  who  carpe 
from  the  Universities,  to  assist  in  mstruction  at  Hofwyl,  often 
with  an  idolatrous  reverence  for  mere  learning;  and  who 
left  it,  becafuse  they  were  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  views, 
or  execute  the  plans,  of  Fellenberg.  This  seems  to  have  led  the 
Reviewer  to  suppose,  that  the  description  given  of  the  institu- 
tion by  the  Editor,  is  highly  colored ;  the  result  of  conversa- 
tion with  Fellenberg  himself,  during  a  short  residence,  rather 
than  of  personal  observations.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  op- 
portuni^  to  state,  that  what  the  Editor  has  said  and  written  on 
diis  subject,  so  far  as  he  states  facts,  is  the  result  of  personal  ? 
observation,  during  three  different  visits,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  comprising  in  the  whole  about  nine  months  of  residence } 
and  diat  while  he  does  not  assert ~- while  Fellenberg  himself; 
does  not  admit  —  that  what  are  stated  merely  £ls  principles,  are  V^ 
fully  carried  into  execution,  he  is  not  conscious  that  he  has  in 
any  degree  exaggerated  the  account  of  an  institution,  which ' 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  civilized  Europe  have  '■ 
visited  with  admiration*,  and  which  a  German  educator,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  best  institutions  and  systems  of  his  own 
country,  advised  the  Editor  to  study,  in  preference  to  any  other, 
as  furnishing  a  more  complete  example  of  the  improved  plan 
of  education,  than  any  other  which  he  knew. 

The  principle  maintained  by  several  gendemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  also  by  the  Editor,  as  stated  in  our  last  number,  that 
'no  physical  restraints  are  so  effectual  in  governments  as 
moral  mfluence,'  is  said  to  *  admit  of  no  doubt ;'  and  a  pas- 
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sage  of  the  address,  urging  the  superior  value  of  motiTes,  deriv- 
ed from  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  religion,*  is  quoted  with  appro- 
bation. 

In  regard  to  the  reception  of  expelled  students  into  other 
[colleges,  the  Reviewer  suggests  it  as  a  point  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, whether  an  offence  which  really  merits  so  severe  a  pun- 
I  ishment,  does  not  indicate  a  degree  of  corruption  which  would 
render  the  offender  of  it  a  dangerous  member  of  another 
institution.  It  should  certainly  be  inflicted  only  for  such 
faults. 

The  Reviewer  expresses  liis  surprise  that  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  so  remarkable  for  its  literary  activity  and   high 
character,  received  no  notice.     In  regard  to  classical  studies, 
the  Reviewer  remarks,  that  although  their  utility  has  been  so 
much  debated  every  where,  jn  modem  times,  and  although  the 
prepossessions  of  classical  scholars  prevent  their  appreciating 
>  the  arguments  against  their  universal  use,  yet  that  their  indis- 
1  pensible  importance  to  a  complete  education,  would  still  be  seen 
}  and  acknowledged,  if  instead  of  dwelling  upon   critical  and 
I   grammatical  quibbles,  more  ejSbrt  should  be  made  to  introduce 
'   I    the  scholar  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  mind  in  accurate  habits  of  thought,  by  the  study  of  a 
language,  formed  on  principles,  strictly  logical.     He  adds,  that 
the  question  does  not  merely  involve  the  acquisition  of  a  dead 
language,  but  a  familiarity  with  the  progress  of  literature,  from  its 
infancy  to  its  present  state — ^the  very  object  which  the  Romans 
had  in  view,  in  their  zealous  study  of  the  Greek  language.    At 
the  same  time,  he  observes,  that  violence  ought  not  to  be  done 
to  the  disposition  of  those,  whose  taste  or  habits  of  mind  render 
them  unsuccessful   in  these  pursuits,  or  better   qualified  for 
others. 

The  essay  of  Prof.  Pizarro,  in  the  appendix,  is  spoken  of  by 
the  Reviewer  as  deeply  interesting.  That  of  Dr  Leo  Wolf  ia 
said  to  contain  useful,  though  imperfect  statements.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Review  is  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the  great 
principles  on  which  an  University  should  be  founded,  of  which 
we  have  procured  a  translation,  for  a  distinct  article. 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  remarks  of  this  able  and  distinguished 
man,  compared  with  that  of  the  American  Reviewer ;  the  one 

*  Annala  of  Education  for  Sept  1831 ,  p.  424 — 5. 
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rejoicing  at  all  the  indications  of  good  which  he  finds,  the  other  ^ 
carefully  noting  aU  the  defects.  When  shall  we  have  the  mag- 
nanimity, to  do  justice  to  the  productions  and  efforts  of  our  own 
countrymen ;  instead  of  sending  them,  as  in  the  days  of  bur  \ 
colonial  subjection,  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  their  claims,  from  i 
European  authorities? 


Art.  in. — ^On  the  Organization  of  Universities. 

By  Prof.  Munthty  of  the  Heiddberg  University, — Translated  from  the 

beidelberg  Annals  of  Literature, 

[The  following  remarks  are  translated  from  the  conclusion  of  tlie  review, 
mentioned  in  our  last  article ;  and  although  the  author  apologizes  for  giv- 
ing plans  without  arguments,  we  are  persuaded  that  his  long  experience 
wfll  render  his  views,  as  to  the  organization  of  Universities,  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  those  who  are  interested  in  our  literary  institutions.  And  icho. 
let  us  ask,  is  not  interested  in  their  success  ?  At  this  moment,  ten  thousand 
parents  are  committing  their  children  to  them  for  education.  Indeed,  there 
IS  no  individual  in  our  land,  however  low  his  station,  who  is  not  interested — 
whose  happiness  and  hopes,  for  himself,  his  family,  and  his  country,  do  not, 
in  some  measure,  depend  upon  them.  It  is  among  their  students,  that  he 
looks  for  the  advocaiCy  to  protect  his  rights ;  for  the  physician,  to  watch  over 
the  health  and  lives  of  his  family ;  and  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  minister , 
who  is  to  teach  and  guide  them,  in  the  way  to  present  and  future  happiness. 
Let  no  one  then  consider  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  what  the  char- 
acter of  our  colleges  and  universities  is ;  for  on  tliat  depends  the  character 
of  those  who  possess  the  greatest  influence  on  the  religious,  the  moral,  and 
the  political  state  of  our  country ;  and  let  us  never  forget  the  fable  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  members.  We  would  not  present  all  the  views  expressed  in  this 
article,  as  applicable  to  our  own  country ;  but  we  think  they  claim  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  friends  of  education.] 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the  founders  and  reformers 
of  public  institutions,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of 
youth,  should  not  be  discouraged  in  their  praiseworthy  efforts,  by 
the  many  difficulties  which  they  are  obliged  to  encounter.  Let 
them  persevere,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  in  their  noble  entcrprize ; 
for  what  on  earth  is  more  important  than  the  human  mind  ;  and 
what  can  deserve  greater  efforts,  than  to  provide  for  its  proper 
development  ? 

The  German  literary  institutions,  are  among  the  best  models ; 
for  although  they  also  have  defects,  yet  the  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation  they  have  produced,  proves  that  their  influence  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  highly  salutary.  The  North  American  Insti- 
tutions are  happily  free,  for  the  present,  at  Ica.st,  from  one  essen- 
tial evil,  which  affects  the  German  Universities  ;  it  is  the  prevail- 
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ing  prejudice,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overcome,  that  the 
number  of  students  is  the  sole  measure  of  the  worth  of  cm  institU" 
tion.     From  this  feeling  it  resuhs,  that  in  order  to  increase  the 

^number,  means  arc  employed,  which  are  not  unfrequently  dishon- 
orable, and  highly  pernicious  in  their  consequences.  It  is  not 
the  number  of  students  which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  an  in- 
stitution, but  the  scientific  spirit  which  prevails,  the  persevering 
diligence  of  the  teachers  and  the  students,  the  promotion  of 
knowledge,  by  the  former,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  the  latter,  by  directing  their  exertions,  not  merely 
to  the  learning  of  what  may  be  requisite  for  the  future  examina- 
tions, but  also  to  the  acquisition  of  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  generally,  and  the  attainment  of  skill 
in  independent  study.  For  similar  reasons,  it  is  wrong  to  at- 
tach too  much  importance  to  the  number  of  academic  teachers^  and 
to  the  long  list  of  lectures  announced,  as  was  done  by  a  member 
of  the  Literary  Convention  at  New  York.  Although  it  is  neces- 
sary, that  in  a  large  University,  instruction  should  extend  to  all  the 
sciences,  yet  care  must  be  taken  at  the  same  time,  not  to  divide 

.  the  separate  branches  too  much  A  beginner  is  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  their  connection,  and  the  proper  order  of  pursu- 
ing these  various  studies ;  and  might  lose  much  precious  time 
by  an  injudicious  choice. 

Above  all,  it  is  essential,  that  the  preparatory  institutions  (the 
Colleges f)  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  University ;  for 
they  are  essentially  different  in  their  character  ;  and  a  union  of 
elements  so  heterogeneous,  would  soon  lead  to  the  decay  of  both. 
Admission  to  either  of  the  establishments  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
any  individual,  provided  he  has  not,  in  consequence  of  ill  conduct, 
been  expelled  from  society  in  general,  or  from  that  of  well  educat- 
ed men.  Each  institution  must  have  its  own  distinct  laws,  which 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  Both  must  afford  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of  sciences ;  the 
first  with  the  elementary  and  fundamental  principles,  and  the  lat- 
ter with  the  higher  and  more  profound  parts  of  the  study.  Col- 
leges should  be  adapted  for  younger  students,  to  whom  uncontrolled 
freedom  cannot  yet  be  allowed,  and  for  whom  a  certain  degree 
of  restraint  is  indispensable.  In  the  University,  the  young  man 
should  be  placed  in  a  more  unrestrained  situation,  in  order  that 
he  may  leain  the  use  of  freedom.  He  will  thus  be  able  to  prove 
that  he  is  aiming  at  higher  education,  and  has  become  capable, 
by  these  very  means,  of  assiuming  some  station  of  usefulness,  as  a 
member  of  the  state,  and  the  community,  which  requires  previous 
ccnfidence  in  the  solidity  of  his  knowledge,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  his  tried  moral  principles. 

As  for  the  arrangement  of  schools,  or  Colleges,  we  know  of  no 
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better  models  than  the  most  improved  German  Gymnasia,  partic- 
ularly in  this  respect,  that  a  teacher  of  the  Gymnasium,  does  not 
at  the  same  time,  lecture  at  the  University.  It  is  especially  desir- 
able that  the  whole  institution  should  be  directed  by  a  single' 
individual,  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  an  educator  ;  so  that 
the  other  teachers  may  all  strive  for  one  common  object,  under  w' 
his  direction.  With  such  arrangements,  if  annual  and  semi-annual 
public  examinations  are  employed  to  stimulate  their  diligence, 
the  pupils  of  this  elementary  institution,  would  soon  furnish  a 
proper  supply  of  students  for  the  University.  -^ 

An  essential  requisite  for  a  good  University,  the  only  firm  basis 
for  its  permanent  reputation  and  usefulness,  are  extensive  provis- 
ions for  all  the  means  of  instruction.  Among  these  we  may  men- 
tion first,  a  Library  ^  rich  in  every  branch  of  science,  with  one  or 
more  apartments,  where  the  best  scientific  and  political  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers  are  collected.  The  library  should  be  acces- 
sible to  all  persons  belonging  to  the  university,  and  for  a  proper 
remuneration,  to  the  public  in  general.  An  Anatomical  Museum, 
a  Botanical  Garden,  a  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus,  and  ^ 
Technological,  Mineralogical,  and  Zoological  Museums,  as  well  as 
Clinical  Institutions,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  pros- 
perity and  useAilness  of  a  University.  In  New  York,  an  Obser- 
vatory and  a  Marine  School  connected  with  it,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Scientific  institutions  of  this  kind  are  indeed  expen-'^ 
sive  in  their  formation  and  preservation ;  but  as  instruction  gen-  • 
erally  is  very  expensive  to  an  individual,  and  still  abundantly 
compensates  for  it,  by  qualifying  him  for  his  duties  in  life,  so  every 
stcUe  or  community  should  perceive,  that  any  sacrifice  of  contril- 
utions,  to  promote  scientific  improvement,  will  be  amply  repaid m 
the  result.  "^ 

But  however  extended  the  plan  of  a  scientific  establishment, 
and  its  literary  resources,  it  is  far  easier,  and  involves  more  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  expected  results,  to  procure  all  these,  than 
to  find  men  equally  distinguished  as  instructors  and  literary  men, 
who,  by  their  genuine  philanthrophy  and  united  activity,  may  estab- 
lish, and  maintain  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  University, 
without  having  among  them,  individuals,  who  by  discord,  br  un- 
accommodating dispositions,  destroy  the  labours  of  the  more  skil- 
ful officers.  In  this  respect,  it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  projected  institution  at  New  York,  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution ;  and  particularly,  not  to  spoil  the  whole,  by 
attempting  to  appoint  all  their  professors  at  once,  and  within  a 
short  period. 

According  to  the  plan  of  organization  lying  before  us,  the 
sciences  are  to  be  taught  to  a  great  extent;  and  for  this  reason, 
and  in  order  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  more  regular  form,  and 
greater  respectability  to  the  institution,  it  would  probably  be  advi- 
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sable  to  introduce  in  New  York,  the  German  division  into  faeul- 
ties.  There  ought  to  be  five  such  faculties,  viz  ;  one  for  the  instruc* 
tion  of  those  who  are  destined  to  be  teachers  of  Religion,  in  which 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  various  religious  opinions, 
and  the  history  of  Ethics,  both  general  and  biblical,  ought  to 
be  comprised  ;*  one  for  Law ;  one  for  Medicine ;  one  for  the 
Physical  Sciences,  including  the  Mathematics;  and  lastly,  one  for 
History  and  Literature. 

Both  theory  and  experience  have  proved,  beyond  contradiction, 
that  Universities  will  prosper,  only  when  their  corporations  and 
faculties,  wherever  they  appear  as  a  whole,  enjoy  a  high  degree 
of  the  public  confidence.  The  reputation  of  each  professor,  de- 
pending, as  it  does,  on  his  scientific  labors,  may  be  greater  or 
less,  without  seriously  aflfecting  the  whole  body. 

Two  errors  in  the  plan  of  the  University  of  New  York,  need  to 
be  corrected  on  this  ground.     They  arose  indeed  from  the  best 
intentions ;  but  their  execution   would  soon  lead  to  disadvanta- 
geous consequences.     The  most  dangerous,  is  the  resolution,  that 
the  professors  shall  be  appointed  with  the  provision,  that  they  may 
I  be  dismissed  by  a  vote  of  the  council.     In  general,  it  is  extremely 
^  desirable,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  in  government,  that 
I  the  officers  should  not  be  liable  to  be  discharged  by  the  arbitrary 
decision  of  an  individual  or  executive  body,  without  a  legal  inve^ 
^tigation,  and  proofs  of  a  violation  of  duty.     But  with  academical 
professors,  a  variety  of  reasons  render  this  indispensable.     How- 
ever convenient  it  may  appear  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  an  individual  by  a  simple  vote,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
^  experienced  scholars,  men  of  the  greatest  worth,  who  are  willing 
'  to  accept  professorships,  under  the  condition  of  arbitrary  dismis- 
sal ;  and  there  is  danger  that  the  council  would  be  ofien  compel- 
led to  choose  from  among  those,  who  are  less  capable  of  usefolaess. 
Such   a  result  would  be  the  means  of  undermining  the  institu- 
tion, at  its  very  commencement. 

A  second  proposal,  apparently  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  that  allowing  any  individual  the  privilege  of  lectin^ 
ing  in  the  University,  is  liable  to  serious  evils  in  its  execution,  be- 
cause many  dishonorable  means  may  be  employed  in  such  cases, 
to  gain  popularity  among  the  students.  On  this  ground,  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  lecture,  without  the  consent  of  the  faculty, 
after  a  strict  examination. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions,  with  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  University  is ;  Whether  it  be  preferable  to  leave  the 

* 

*  The  plan  of  the  New  York  University,  excludes  a  Theoloffical  fiiculty 
as  being  rendered  unnecessary,  by  llie  number  of  Theological  Institution!, 
and  as  tending  to  excite  sectarian  prejudices  against  the  institution. 
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professors  dependent  for  their  incoDne,  in  part,  on  the  fees  paid  by 
the  students  —  a  plan  followed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  exist- 
ing Universities  —  or  to  appoint  them  on  fixed  salaries,  after  the 
example  of  the  University  and  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Vien- 
na, and  the  London  University.  It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our 
limits  to  present  all  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  respective 
plans ;  but,  however  ancient  custom  may  decide  for  the  former^ 
(which  it  should  always  be  remembered,  originated  in  time  essen- 
tially differing  from  the  present),  yet  the  force  of  the  opposite  ar- 
guments lead  us  to  consider  the  latter,  as  the  best  plan,  as  it  pre- 
vents a  number  of  serious  evils,  incident  to  institutions  of  educa- 
tion—evils which  are  not  outweighed,  by  the  single  good  effect  of 
the  other  arrangement,  the  stimulus  to  the  zeal  of  teachers.  Every  ) 
public  professor  ought  to  have  an  income  which  secures  him  a  . 
perfectly  respectable  standing  in  society.  Indeed,  it  would  be  '.. 
only  reasonable,  if  provision  were  made  for  his  family  in  case  of 
his  early  death ;  because  an  academical  teacher  who  advances 
with  his  science,  and  is  zealous  in  his  calling,  not  only  needs 
great  natural  endowments,  but  also^rm  health ;  and  because  expe- 
rience sufficiently  shows,  that  not  a  few  sink,  under  the  great  exer^ 
tions  necessary  to  fill  their  station.  But  it  is  almost  indispensable,  ^ 
that  a  scholar  by  profession,  should  live  free  from  care,  and  also 
have  the  necessary  means,  not  for  a  life  of  luxury,  but  for  scientific 
correspondence  for  his  own  library  and  other  collections,  and  also 
for  instructive  journeys.  All  this  he  ought  to  be  able  to  Ac- 
complish without  curtailing  his  necessary  expenses,  or  being  dis- 
turbed or  interruptedln  his  scientific  researches  by  pecuniary  anxi- 
ety. Besides  the  never  failing  spirit  of  ambition,  therie  are 
other  external  motives  presented,  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  the  professors.  Indeed,  the  remuneration  ought  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  length  and  the  amount  of  the  service  rendered. 
In  this  case,  it  is  of  course  understood,  that  the  fees  paid  by  the 
students,  are  received  by  the  treasurer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fiinds 
of  the  University  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  increased  activity  or 
reputation  of  the  professor,  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  students, 
which  would  compensate  for  the  advance  of  salary. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  Reviewer  in  regard  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples, by  which  a  University  should  be  formed.  The  article 
concludes  with  arguments  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Society,  and  congratulations  on  the  prospects  of  its  suc- 
cess and  usefulness,  which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  insert  at 
present. 
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Art.  r\^  —  Address 

TO    THE    NORFOLK    ASSOCIA.TION    OF  TEACHERS. 

{In  a  former  number,  we  noticed  the  formation  of  the  Norfolk  Association 
of  Teachers,  and  the  interesting  address  of  Mr  William  Russell.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  this  organization  has  not  been  without  effect.  An  able 
address  was  delivered  belore  them  in  July  last,  of  which  the  first  part  waa 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Education  Reporter.  In  tliat  portion  of 
the  address,  the  author  exhibited  the  importance  of  education  and  the  evils 
of  ignorance,  to  a  country  like  ours.  In  tlie  concluding  portion,  he  inquires 
how  these  evils  are  to  be  remedied,  and  we  are  persuaded  his  views  will  b« 
interesting  to  our  readers.] 

I  CANNOT  dwell  longer  on  the  evils  of  ignorance.  And  to  the 
question  —  What  means  shall  be  employed  to  prevent  or  remove 
these  evils  ?  —  the  answer  is  obvious.  Throw  light  on  the  pubHc 
mind.  Keep  the  subject  of  education  prominent  amid  all  the 
conflicts  of  opinion  on  other  matters,  and  let  every  favorable  op- 
portunity be  seized,  to  urge  its  importance  and  explain  its  uses. 
Let  the  friends  of  the  object  go  forward  fearlessly,  with  those 
measures  that  wisdom  dictates,  and  benevolence  approves;  nor 
ever  become  weary  in  well  doing,  through  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  the  difHculties  to  be  encountered.  Those  measures  I 
need  not  state  and  vindicate.  They  are  such  as  the  spirit  of  the 
age  suggests  —  such  as  the  existing  circumstances  of  Society 
demand  —  and  such  as  this  Association  is  resolved  to  sustain. 

By  a  recent  writer  of  distinguished  merit  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
whole  object  of  intellectual  cultivation,  is,  to  inspire  man  with  a 
sense  of  duti/,  and  a  spirit  of  usefulness  —  in  other  words,  to  bless 
Society,  rather  than  adorn  it  —  to  give  to  man  just  views  of  obli- 
gation, and  furnish  him  with  adequate  motives  to  the  discharge 
of  it. 

Does  the  principle  admit  of  a  question  ?  And  if  nof,  then  the 
superlative  importance  of  primary  schools  is  established,  and  the 
methods  of  conducting  them  most  efficiently,  form  the  legitimate 
subject  of  anxious  and  persevering  inquiry.  It  is  capable  of  the 
clearest  demonstration,  that  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  the  mass 
of  human  society,  there  are  no  institutions  of  the  land  bearing  so 
intimate  and  vital  a  relation,  as  these  seminaries  for  the  infant 
mind,  judiciously  established  by  our  fathers,  and  so  happily  main- 
tained by  their  children.  In  thtm  are  the  first  elements  of  thought 
developed,  combined,  and  strengthened  —  in  them  are  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  duty  to  God  and  man,  either  directly  or  indirectly  incul- 
cated, with  irresistible  force  —  and  in  them  is  the  young  immor- 
tal formed,  for  virtue  and  honor,  or  for  vice  and  infamy. 
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I  know  that  education  does  not  begin  within  the  walls  of  the 
schoolhouse,  and  am  prepared  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  fdlow-  ' 
ing  observations  from  a  contributor  to  the  *  Journal  of  Education.' 
'  Every  man  may  be  said  to  begin  his  education,  on  the  day  of  his 
birth.  Certain  objects  presented  to  the  infant  are,  after  a  time, 
recognized  and  distinguished.  The  number  of  objects  thus 
known  gradually  increases,  and,  from  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  they  are  soon  associated  in  the  recollection,  according 
to  their  resemblances  or  obvious  relations.  Thus  sweet  meats, 
toys,  articles  of  dress,  6lc.  soon  form  distinct  classes  in  the  memo- 
ry and  conceptions.  At  a  later  age,  but  still  very  early,  the 
child  distinguishes  very  readily  between  a  stone,  a  vegetable,  and 
an  animal ;  and  thus  his  mind  has  already  noted  the  three 
classes  of  natural  bodies,  and  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  natural  history.  He  also  soon  understands  the 
phrases,  "  a  falling  body,"  "  the  force  of  a  moving  body,"  and  has 
therefore  a  perception  of  the  great  physical  laws  of  gravity  and 
inertia.  Having  seen  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  and  wax  or  tallow 
melted  around  the  wick  of  a  burning  candle,  he  has  learned  some 
phenomena  of  chemistry.  And  having  observed  the  conduct  of 
domestic  animals,  and  of  the  persons  about  him,  he  has  begun 
his  acquaintance  with  physiology  and  the  science  of  mind.  Lastly, 
when  he  has  learned  to  count  his  fingers  and  his  sugar  plumbs, 
and  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  a  division  of  a  cake,  between 
himself  and  his  brother,  he  has  advanced  into  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  Thus,  within  a  year  or  two  from  his  birth,  a  child  of 
common  sense  has  made  a  degree  of  progress  in  all  the  great 
departments  of  human  science ;  and  beside  this,  has  learned  to 
name  objects,  and  express  feelings,  by  the  arbitrary  sounds  of 
language.' 

It  is  a.  fact,  deserving  to  be  stated  strongly,  and  felt  by  parents 
deeply,  that  the  education  which  children  receive  before  they  go 
to  school,  and  while  they  breathe  only  the  air  of  the  nursery,  is 
more  thorough,  and  more  thoroughly  bad^  than  one  in  an  hundred 
of  parents  is  aware.  Long  before  the  child  can  distinctly  articulate 
a  word,  he  has  laid  up  thoughts  and  formed  habits  of  feeling  which 
in  spite  of  all  subsequent  drilling,  will  exert  a  controlling  influ« 
ence,  more  or  less  powerful,  over  his  whole  life  j  while  no  pains 
are  taken  by  his  unthinking  guardians  to  fill  his  mind  with  any- 
thing, he  is  rapidly  filling  it  himself,  with  everything,  good,  bad, 
and  useless  —  every  motion  caught  by  his  eye  —  every  word 
that  falls  on  his  ear  —  every  passion  exhibited  by  those  about 
him  —  affects  his  character  and  destiny. 

It  is  related  as  a  fact,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  it ;  that,  when  a  boy,  he  went  out  with  his  father  to  ride  on 
horseback.   During  the  ride,  he  fell  several  times,  not  tpithout  dan- 
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ger ;  and  every  time  he  fell,  his  father  exclaimed, '  Take  care  of 
thj  money/  before  he  inquired  whether  his  bones  were  broken. 
'  This  gave  me/  said  the  son,  *  an  abiding  impression  of  the  supe- 
riority of  money  over  every  earthly  thing,  and  I  determined  to 
become  rich.' 

A  more  tender  and  delightful  anecdote  illustrating  the  same 
point,  is  stated  by  Sir  Benjamin  West.  '  A  kiss  from  my  mother/ 
said  he,  'made  me  a  painter.'  When  a  child,  he  had  drawn  a 
rude  sketch  of  his  brother  sleeping  in  a  cradle,  which  his  mother 
with  some  difficulty  got  sight  of;  for  he  had  done  it  when  alone, 
and  endeavored  to  conceal  it.  She  was  so  forcibly  struck  by 
the  result  of  the  childish  effort,  that  she  caught  him  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  him !  That  expression  of  natural  delight  fixed 
his  destiny  for  life,  and  placed  him  higher  than  any  contemporary 
artist,  on  the  rolls  of  fame.  And,  how  often  has  the  most  able 
and  indefatigable  instructor  been  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  to 
rescue  the  children  committed  to  him  from  habits  of  heedlessness, 
of  self-will,  and  utter  aversion  to  mental  application  —  habits  en- 
gendered in  the  nursery,  and  strengthened  on  the  play  ground  — 
habits  which  had  never  been  formed  under  the  superintendence 
of  such  a  mother  as  God  gave  West  —  or  such  an  one  as  he  gave 
to  the  eminent  Christian  and  Divine,  P.  Doddridge. 

These  efforts  must,  however,  be  made.  And,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven,  on  well  directed  zeal,  they  will  not  prove  in  vain. 
In  the  school  room,  much  is  done  to  form  the  mind  —  much  to 
produce  that  impression  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  improve- 
ment—  *  the  mind  is  the  man.'  Let  the  conviction  of  this  Ainda- 
mental  truth  be  wrought,  by  any  means,  into  the  mind  of  the 
scholar,  and  he  is  prepared  to  honor  himself  and  his  family,  and 
to  bless  the  world.  Let  it  fail  to  be  wrought  there,  and  the  whole 
business  of  his  education  is  drudgery  —  the  task  of  his  instructor 
is  the  task  of  Sysiphus ;  and  the  fate  of  the  child,  is  that  of  the 
swimmer  in  the  waters  of  Lethe. 

To  this  point,  every  judicious  teacher  will  direct  his  exertions. 
But  he  must  often  yat7,  and  that,  without  his  own  fault.  For  how 
often  is  the  child  permitted,  by  an  injudicious  parent,  to  select 
for  himself  an  improper  course  of  study — to  intermit  his  applica- 
tion even  to  that  course  —  to  be  absent  from  his  place  in  school 
on  slight  occasions,  and  to  be  wholly  neglectful  of  his  studies, 
when  not  under  the  eye  of  his  teacher.  Comparatively  speaking, 
how  rare  is  that  systematic  co-operation  between  the  parent  and 
the  teacher,  which  is  esvsential  to  the  child's  proficiency ;  and  how 
frequently  is  the  blame  of  non-improvement  thrown  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  innocent  instructor,  when  in  justice  it  belongs  to  the 
parent,  whose  covetousncss,  or  indifference,  or  self  conceit,  have 
doomed  his  child  to  ignorance,  in  spite  of  all  that  man  or  angel 
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can  do.  When  I  have  seen  with  how  many  wry  looks,  and  harsh 
exclamations,  a  new  book  is  purchased  for  the  child,  who  is  not 
permitted  to  lay  it  aside,  like  his  father's  bibk,  to  gather  dust,  and 
bless  yu^iire  generations  instead  of  the  present;  and  when  I  have  j^ 
heard  complaints  remorselessly  thrown  out  against  teachers,  be-  i 
cause  children  would  not  and  could  not  learn  without  books  —  and  f 
because  they  were  not  permitted  to  beg  nor  borrow  the  books  of  | 
others,  I  have  said  within  myself,  Mistaken  parent !  hapless  in-^ 
structor !  abused  child  !  Heaven  have  pity  on  you  all  1 

But  evils  like  these,  it  is  believed,  are  passing  away ;  and  per-  ^ 
haps  even  Aere,  they  rather  belong  to  the  tales  of  olden  time. 
Not  so,  however,  everywhere,  even  within  our  own  happy  Com- 
monwealth. They  are  but  a  single  specieSy  of  a  large  genus  of 
evils,  that  crowd  the  system  of  common  school  instruction,  as  it 
exists  to  the  present  hour. 

Thanks  to  the  Providence  of  God,  that  such  evils  are  on  the 
wing.  May  that  wing  never  tire,  till  it  has  borne  them  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  deposited  them  safely  beneath  its  wave.  Thanks 
to  the  same  Providence,  that  improvements  are  continually  mak- 
ing in  the  science  of  instruction  —  thai  the  qualifications  of  in- 
structors are  beginning  to  be  more  justly  appreciated  —  that  their 
standard  is  raised,  and  the  demands  of  the  public  likely  to  be 
met,  by  continued  advances  toward  a  perfection,  which  admits 
indeed  only  of  approximation. 

Those  familiar  treatises  on  the  Sciences,  which  are  now  issuing 
from  the  press  daily,  and  finding  their  way  into  our  schools,  and 
into  private  families,  are  creating  a  taste  of  higher  order,  and 
producing  an  expansion  of  intellect,  throughout  all  classes  of  com-i 
munity,  which  augurs  happily  for  the  hopes  that  swell  the  bosom 
of  the  American  patriot  and  Christian. 

It  seems  now  to  be  widely  admitted,  as  the  result  of  experiment, 
that  the  best  modes  of  imparting  knowledge,  are  not  ahoays 
those  that  have  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  Old  wine  is  bet- 
ter than  new ;  but  justice  forbids  the  application  of  the  remark 
to  old  fashions,  to  old  school  rooms,  to  old  text  books,  and  to  old 
systems  of  training,  by  the  simple  efficacy  of  the  birch  or  Xantip- 
pe*s  thunderstorm.  It  is  found  out  at  length,  that  as  the  Coperni- 
can  system,  though  more  recently  discovered  than  the  Ptolemaic, 
is  to  be  preferred y  on  the  ground  of  its  simple  truth — so,  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  that  brings  all  the  bodily  senses,  as  by  one 
spontaneous  movement,  to  the  aid  of  the  intellect,  is  preferable 
to  the  system  which  once  doomed  the  memory  to  bear  the  burden 
of  nameSy  dissociated  from  ideas,  and  gave  the  body  over  to  flag- 
ellation, for  every  pecadillo,  chargeable  on  that  most  honored  and 
least  honorable  faculty.  Certain  it  is,  that  knowledge  is  more 
rapidly  acquired,  more  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  texture  of  the 
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mind,  and  with  more  facility  applied  to  the  common  business  of 
life,  than  in  years  gone  by.  And,  it  is  not  too  much  to  Aope,  that 
improvements  already  commenced,  will  advance  to  greater  perfeo- 
tion — and  that  succeeding  years  will  add  frosh  motives,  while  they 
furnish  enlarged  means  for  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as 
shall  promote  the  elevation  and  worth  of  character,  in  every  de« 
partment  of  society. 

Bonaparte,  on  leaving  a  school  which  he  had  visited,  is  said  to 
have  remarked  to  the  pupils  ;  '  Young  gentlemen !  every  hour  of 
time  lost,  is  a  chance  of  future  wretchedness.' 

Without  pausing  to  indulge  the  pleasing  contemplation,  of  the 
vast  addition  that  such  a  man  miglit  have  made  to  the  stock  of 
human  happiness,  had  his  powers  been  employed  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy  or  religion,  instead  of  overturning  kingdoms  and  fat- 
tening the  soil  with  human  blood,  I  ask.  Where  is  the  youth,  or 
even  the  man  of  mature  years,  that  loses  not  many  such  chances? 
Who  loses  not  many  hours,  from  useful  occupation  ?  Who  spends 
not  many  a  flying  moment  in  a  state  of  ennui,  unproductive  listless* 
ness,  vain  imagining,  or  profitless  conversation  1  And  all,  through 
early  defects  of  education,  and  the  want  of  well  directed,  thorough 
discipline  ! 

I  ask  not  here — Who  spends  not  many  an  hour  over  the  sparkling 
glass,  and  in  the  company  of  the  kings  and  knaves  that  frolic 
on  the  card  table  1  Such  modes  of  killing  time,  and  exploding 
mind,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  have  become  almost  as  unfashiona- 
ble among  gentlemen  of  honorable  distinction,  as  they  are  oflen« 
sive  to  the  spirit  of  humble  piety.  But  are  there  not  a  thousand 
ways  in  which  our  youth,  when  dismissed  from  the  daily  care 
of  an  anxious  instructor,  fritter  away  much  of  their  time,  and  ren- 
der it  productive  of  nothing  better  than  mortification  and  regret, 
on  the  review  ? 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  useful  employ- 
ment, for  any  one  to  look  back  at  night  on  the  bye  gone  day,  and 
carefully  note  the  improvement  of  each  hour,  and  then  subject 
-  himself  to  some  moderate  penance,  for  those  fractions  of  time,  that 
may  have  been  lost  by  unseasonable  drowsiness  in  the  morning, 
or  by  wild  and  vacant  musing,  and  idle  conversation  through  tbie 
day.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  penances  to  purge  away 
sins,  (or  at  least,  to  blot  them  from  the  book  of  God)  but  I  very 
much  suspect,  that  if  a  young  man  should  resolve  to  subject  hiift- 
self  to  some  appropriate  discipline,  for  every  hour  lost  through  the 
day,  he  would  find  it  in  no  slight  degree  salutary,  to  his  mind  and 
his  whole  character. 

When  I  see  a  youth  in  a  dram  shop,  or  in  any  other  shop,  where - 
he  has  nothing  to  do,  but  while  away  a  heavy  hour  or  two,  in 
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UDineaning  chat  about  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  and  nothing,  I 
thinji:  to  myself — That  youth  is  as  far  from  the  portals  of  philosophy, 
as  from  the  gates  of  Paradise.  He  may  not  be  a  madman,  but 
he  acts  very  like  one — a  prodigal  of  time,  a  prodigal  of  the  es- 
teem of  wise  men,  and  prodigal  of  self  approbation !  *  There  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him,'  at  this  day.  The  chances 
are  ten  to  one,  that  he  will  live  either  a  knave  or  a  beggar,  and 
die  with  the  drunkard  in  the  ditch,  or  with  the  criminal  in  the 
Penitentiary. 

*  Time,'  says  Poor  Richard,  '  is  money.  It  is  more.  It  is  honor, 
it  is  philosophy,  it  is  pleasure,  it  is  glory  and  immortality.  And 
he  that  uses  it  unwisely  in  youth,  will  become  poor  in  old  age; 
poor  in  money,  poor  in  knowledge,  poor  in  reputation,  poor  in 
religion,  poor  in  every  thing.' 

How  shall  time  be  saved  ?  By  always  having  something  profi- 
table to  do,  and  by  doing  it.  The  mind  must  be  kept  at  work, 
and  it  must  be  furnished  with  materials  for  its  operations,  or  it 
will  as  certainly  rust  and  corrupt,  as  the  unused  machinery  of  the 
cotton  mill.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  the  mind  without  system, 
nor  without  application^  nor  without  the  fixed  resolve,  that  idleness 
and  vanity  shall  yield  to  learning  and  philosophy. 

Is  amusement  needed?  Take  it — Throw  the  quoit,  hurl  the 
javelin,  leap  the  bar,  any  thing  innocent,  to  give  vigor  to  the 
muscular  system,  afler  the  relaxation  of  a  sedentary  occupation ; 
but,  to  exchange  the  workshop,  or  the  study,  for  the  idler's  seat, 
in  Uie  idler's  hall,  smelling  strong  of  perfumes  that  never  exhaled 
from  the  flowers  of  Parnassus,  nor  from  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia, 
but  rather  from  the  bogs  and  marshes  of  Tartarus.  There  is  no 
wisdom  in  it  —  no  honor  there. 

But  I  may  not  enlarge.  The  theme  is  prolific  —  the  subject 
is  large.  The  enterprise  in  which  this  and  kindred  associations 
are  engaged,  takes  strong  hold  on  the  best  interests  of  man,  in 
time  and  in  eternity.  The  present  generation  is  passing  away. 
Soon,  our  duties  and  our  opportunities  will  cease.  What  we  do, 
for  the  improvement  of  those  that  come  af^er  us,  must  be  done 
qaickly.  And  if  we  would  have  our  names  embalmed  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  those  that  shall  come  ader  us,  let  no  sacrifice  be 
withheld,  and  nO  self  denial  spared,  and  no  labor  refused,  that  we 
may  give  a  right  direction  to  that  mass  of  immortal  mind,  with 
which  all  of  us  come  in  contact  from  day  to  day,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  relations  we  sustain  in  life.  *  No  man  liveth  to  himself  We 
live  for  the  world ;  we  live  for  posterity ;  we  live  for  eternity !  And, 
taking  the  Bible  for  our  guide,  the  example  of  Him,  who  went 
about  doing  good,  for  our  pattern,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  for 
our  end,  we  shall  not  live  in  vain,  nor  die  ingloriously,  though 
the  tiwrld  applaud  us  not.     Our  sphere  of  action  may  be  humble, 
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our  duties  maybe  manifold  and  arduous — and  our  present  re- 
wards penuriously  bestowed  —  but  to  be  honored  of  God  with  the 
humblest  instrumentality  in  preparing  mind,  that  mighty  agent  of 
good  or  ill,  to  aid  with  efficiency,  in  sustaining  the  liberties  and 
the  glory  of  our  country,  in  extending  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  over  the  world,  and  filling  up  heaven  with  intel- 
ligent and  seraphic  spirits,  who  shall  minister  to  God  and  his  off- 
spring forever ;  is  not  this  enough  to  render  us  patient  under 
any  amount  of  toil,  and  happy  in  the  performance  of  the  humblest 
tervices? 

May  '  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,'  mark  the  course  of 
every  member  of  this  honored  association,  through  life  ;  and 
glory,  honor,  and  immortality  crown  the  termination  of  an  earthly 
career,  which  shall  have  blessed  the  present  generation,  and 
generations  yet  unborn  1 


Art.  V. — History  of  a  Common  School^ 

FROM  1801  TO  1831. 

Mr.  Editor — The  following  desultory  account  of  the  school  of 
my  early  youth,  is  at  your  disposal,  if  you  think  it  will  be  interesting 
to  your  readers.  A  Teacbsr. 

SCHOOL   HODS£    AND    GENERAL   ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  school  house  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  district,  at  the 
junction  of  four  roads,  so  near  the  usual  track  of  carriages,  that 
a  large  stone  was  set  up  at  the  end  of  the  building  to  defend  it 
from  injury.  Except  in  the  dry  season  the  ground  is  wet,  per- 
mitting small  collections  of  water  on  the  surface,  and  the  soQ 
by  no  means  firm.  The  spot  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
bleak  winds  of  winter ;  nor  are  there  at  present  any  shade  trees 
near,  to  shelter  the  children  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
summer's  sun  during  their  recreations.  There  were  a  few 
formerly ;  but  they  were  cut  down  many  years  ago.  Neither 
is  there  any  such  thing  as  an  outhouse  of  any  A;tnd,  not  eyen  % 
wood  shed. 

The  size  of  the  building  was  twenty  two  feet  long,  by  twenty 
broad.  From  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  it  was  seven  feet.  The 
chimney  and  entry  took  up  about  four  feet  at  one  end,  leaTUig 
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the  school  room  itself,  twenty  feet  by  eighteen.  Around  three 
sides  of  the  room,  were  connected  desks,  arranged  so  that 
when  the  pupils  were  sitting  at  them,  tlieir  faces  were  towards 
the  instructer  and  their  backs  towards  the  wall.  Attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  desks  nearest  to  the  instructor,  were  benches 
for  small  pupils.  The  instructor's  desk  and  chair  occupied  the 
centre.  On  this  desk  were  stationed  a  rod  or  ferule  ;  some-' 
times  both.  These,  with  books,  writings,  inkstands,  rules,  and 
plummets,  with  a  fire  shovel,  and  a  pair  of  tongs,  (often  broken^) 
were  the  principal  furniture. 

The  windows  were  five  in  number,  of  twelve  panes  each. 
They  were  situated  so  low  in  the  walls,  as  to  give  full  opportu- 
nity to  the  pupils,  to  see  every  traveller  as  he  passed,  and  to  be 
easily  broken.  The  places  of  the  broken  panes,  were  usually 
supplied  with  hats,  during  the  school  hours.  The  entry  was 
four  feet  square.  A  depression  in  the  chimney  on  one  side  of 
the  entry,  furnished  a  place  of  deposit  for  about  half  of  the  hats, 
and  spare  clothes  of  the  boys ;  and  the  rest  were  left  on  the 
floor,  often  to  be  tiampled  upon.  The  girk  generally  carried 
their  bonnets,  &^.  into  the  school  room.  The  floor  and  ceiling 
were  level,  and  the  walls  were  plastered. 

The  room  was  warmed  by  a  large  and  deep  fire  place.  So 
large  was  it^  and  so  little  eflicacious  in  warming  the  room  other- 
wise, that  I  have  seen  about  one  eighth  of  a  cord  of  good  wood, 
burning  in  it  at  a  time.  In  severe  weather,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  amount  usually  consumed,  was  not  far  from  a  cord,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  feet,  a  week. 

The  new  building  erected  about  five  years  since,  has  many 
improvements  upon  the  former.  It  is  of  brick ;  the  room  is 
larger  and  higher ;  it  is  better  lighted,  and  has  an  improved 
fire  place.  The  writing  desks  for  the  pupils  are  attached  to 
the  walls,  and  the  seats  for  the  smaller  pupils  have  backs. 
Besides,  the  local  situation  of  the  house  is  changed.  It  stands 
two  or  three  rods  from  the  road  side,  on  a  firm  soil ;  but  thei;^ 
are  no  shade  trees  near,  nor  any  out  houses.  Like  the  former 
house,  it  has  a  cold  bleak  situation  in  winter.  Witli  regard  to 
an  entry,  however,  there  now  is  none.  The  whole  building 
forms  but  one  room. 

The  school  was  not  unfrequently  broken  up  for  a  day  or 
two  for  want  of  wood  in  former  years ;  but  since  they  have 
used  a  smaller  fire  place,  this  occurrence  has  been  more  rare. 
The  instructor  or  pupils  were,  however,  sometimes  compelled 
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There  are,  however,  a  few  who  are  gradually  awaking  to  the 
importance  of  good  instruction ;  but  there  are  also  a  few,  who 
oppose  every  thing  which  is  suggested,  as  at  the  least,  useless ; 
and  are  scarcely  willing  their  children  should  be  governed  in 
the  school. 

The  school  books  have  been  about  the  same  for  thirty  years. 
Webster's  Spelling  Book,  the  American  Preceptor,  and  the 
New  Testament,  have  been  the  principal  books  used.  Before 
the  appearance  of  the  American  Preceptor,  Dwight's  Geogra- 
phy was  used  as  a  reading  book.  A  few  of  tlie  Introduction 
to  the  American  Orator  were  introduced  about  twelve  years 
since,  and  more  recently.  Jack  Halyard. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  no  studies  have  been  permitted  in 
the  day  school,  but  spelling,  reading  and  writing.  Arithmetic 
was  taught  by  a  few  instructors,  one  or  two  evenings  in  a  week. 
But  in  spite  of  a  most  determined  opposition,  arithmetic  is  now 
permitted  in  the  day  school,  and  a  few  pupils  study  geography. 


Art.  VI. — Discussion  on  Emulation. 

The  lecture  of  Mr  Parkhurst,  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  during  their  late  meeting  *  On  Substitutes  for  Em- 
ulation in  Schools,'  gave  rise  to  discussion  on  the  subject 
at  three  several  times ;  and  the  debates,  although  desultory  for 
want  of  preparation,  were  listened  to  with  great  interest  In 
the  first  debate,  which  took  place  at  an  informal  meeting  of  tlie 
members  of  the  Institute,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
word  rivalry  in  place  of  emulation^  as  being  a  term  of  less 
ambiguity,  and  narrowing  the  field  of  debate  ;  but  this  proposi- 
tion was  not  adhered  to ;  and  the  discussion  was  involved  in 
obscurity,  from  the  fact  that  some  approved  of  that  love  of  cx- 
ceUence  which  others  termed  emulation,  while  they  disapproved 
of  the  spirit  of  rivalry. 

Some  gentlemen  seemed  disposed  to  argue,  that  there  was 
-no  hope  of  success  in  a  school  with  any  motives  but  tliose  ad- 
dressed to  self  love,  because  no  others  were  efficient  in  life. 
In  opposition  to  this,  the  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  prescrib- 
ed by  Christianity  were  presented,  and  tlieir  sufficiency  and  effi- 
cacy maintained.  It  was  argued,  that  rivalry  was  inconsistent  with 
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the  law  of  loving  others  as  ourselves — that  it  was  not  the  spirit 
of  tlie  gospel,  or  of  heaven.  It  was  admitted,  that  the  love  of 
approbation  and  the  love  of  power  were  natural  principles ;  and 
ii  approbation  and  power  were  sought  with  a  view  merely  to 
good  objects,  they  were  allowable  and  useful.  But  that  to 
seek  to  obtain  these,  at  the  expense  of  others — ^to  desire  that 
others  should  be  second,  in  order  that  we  may  be  Jirstj  (as  the 
spirit  of  rivalry,  necessarily  implies,) — is  inconsistent  with  the 
character  and  precepts  of  the  Saviour. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  ;  That  there  were  ranks  in 
heaven — ^that  rewards  were  there  bestowed  according  to  merit — 
that  emulation  was  a  natural  propensity  to  be  found  even  in 
animals  * — that  it  existed  m  all  men — ^that  he  who  should  be 
without  it,  would  be  a  brute,  or  something  lower  in  the  scale  of 
being  f — that  there  were  indeed  abuses  of  this  principle,  but 
that  there  was  also  a  noble  emulation.  Rewards  were  depre- 
cated, as  degrading  and  base  motives.  To  this  it  was  replied| 
that  ranks  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  desire  of  superiority, 
provided  a  given  rank  i&  open  to  all  alike,  and  the  acquisition 
of  it  by  one,  does  not  exclude  another.  In  this,  the  ranks  of 
heaven  and  of  schools  differ  essentially.  It  was  maintained, 
that  the  effects  of  the  encouragement  given  to  emulation  were 
often  very  pernicious,  and  always  injurious — ^that  it  fostered 
that  spirit  of  contention  which  distracts  the  world.  Several 
gentlemen  spoke  with  deep  feeling,  of  the  unhappy  influence  it 
had  exerted  on  themselves  and  many  of  their  companions  in 
youth,  and  considered  it  as  having  hazarded  the  destruction  of 
their  character  and  usefulness.  Instances  were  adduced  to 
prove,  that  many  who  succeeded  well  under  its  influence, 
failed  in  active  life,  because  they  had  formed  the  habit  of  be- 
ing influenced  by  such  excitements,  and  could  not  act  without . 
them. 

It  was  also  maintained,  that  emulation  was  unnecessary^  as  a 
motive  in  education,  and  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  u«ed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangers  which  attend  it.  The  schools  of  FpUen- 
berg,  and  others  on  this  plan,  were  mentioned  in  proof  of  this* 

Others,  who  had  employed  emulation,  stated  that  they  had 
seen  none  of  the  evil  effects  described — ^that  on  the  contrary, 

*  If  it  be  an  animal  propensity,  what  need  of  cherishing  oc  encouraging 
it,  more  than  the  appetite  for  food,  oc  any  other  appetite  or  passion  of  an 
animal  kind  ? 

t  Had  the  Saviour  the  spirit  of  rivalry  or  emulation  ? 
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there  was  a  constant  spirit  of  harmony  and  kindness  among 
their  pupils,  so  far  as  they  could  discover.  We  did  not  observe 
however  that  any  who  had  ever  tried  an  opposite  system  ex- 
pressed these  opinions ;  and  we,  and  our  school  fellows,  can  well 
remember  feelings  which  our  teachers  did  not  know,  on  this 
subject.  At  the  same  time,  others  who  had  finrmerly  em- 
ployed emulation,  and  subsequently  had  abandoned  it,  and  tried 
the  mfluence  of  other  motives  in  their  own  schools,  stated,  that 
they  found  no  difSculty  in  maintaining  order  and  industry 
without  it,  and  that  the  state  of  the  school  was  better,  and  the 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  pupils  much  more  happy. 

We  were  particularly  interested  by  the  remarks  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Tuckerman  of  Boston,  who  spoke  twice,  with  much  ability 
and  feeling,  on  the  evils  produced  by  this  spirit.  The  prevalent 
feeling,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  was  in  favour  of  emplojring 
other  motives  in  place  of  rivalry.  We  hope,  however,  this  impor- 
tant subject  will  be  taken  up  and  discussed  more  thoroughly^ 
and  continue  to  be  discussed^  until  it  is  settled;  for  we  htlie^e 
that  much  depends  upon  it  in  reference  to  the  inorai  and  the 
political  character  of  our  country ;  and  we  know  not  whether 
the  ultimate  predominance  or  subjection  of  that  party  spirit, 
and  that  love  of  power  and  distinction,  which  are  fast  tsJcing 
place  of  the  patriotism  which  animated  the  fathers  of  our  coun- 
try, and  consequently  our  influence  on  the  state  of  the  world, 
will  not  be  almost  fixed  by  the  decision,  whether  rivalry  be  en- 
couraged, or  suppressed,  in  the  education  of  those  bo}rs,  now  at 
school,  who  will  become,  in  thirty  yearSy  the  electors  and  rukn 
of  an  empire  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  fruit  must 
correspond  to  the  seedj  and  on  the  care  of  the  instructors  who 
sow  ity  depends  the  character  of  the  harvest.  Their  influence 
is  fearful — nay,  we  suspect  it  will  be  decisive— on  the  question, 
whether  our  fields  shall  then  be  waving  with  the  lich  fruits  of 
industry,  virtue,  and  peace,  or  brisded  with  the  bayonets,  and 
wet  with  the  bloodshed,  of  civil  dissension.  We  will  not  en- 
large ;  but  we  would  recall  to  the  mind  of  every  teacher,  that 
maxim  of  a  painter — ^  I  paint  for  Eternity.^ 

We  again  request  communications  from  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  views  we  express,  that  the  subject  may  be  brought 
fairly  before  our  readers. 
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Art.  VII« — Murray's  English  Reader. 

[We  thank  the  experienced  teacher  from  whom  we  received  the  follow- 
ing, for  his  communication,  and  should  be  gratified  by  more  from  the  same 
source.] 

There  is  probably  no  other  compilation  of  Reading  Lessons, 
which  has  been  so  extensively  and  so  generally  used  in  our 
common  schools,  as  the  English  Reader,  by  Lindley  Murray. 
Numerous  editions  of  this  work  have  been  published,  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  stereotjrped  in  va- 
rious forms.  In  some  editions,  the  definitions  of  the  more 
difficult  words  have  been  prefixed  to  the  sections,  or  thrown 
into  the  margin ;  and  one  of  these  is  lettered  ^  Definition  Rea- 
der.' In  another  edition,  the  pronunciaiion  of  numerous 
words,  difficult  and  not  difficult,  has  been  given,  according  to 
the  notation  of  Mr.  Walker ;  and  this  is  called  a  *  Pronoun- 
cing Reader.'  Whether  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  book,  and 
all  these  efibrts  to  render  it  acceptable,  and  popular,  and  useful, 
will  long  •  preserve  it  from  disuse  or  oblivion,'  according  to 
the  prediction  of  the  editor  of  the  *  Pronouncing  Reader,' 
time  only  can  determine.  Having  used  this  book  a  considera- 
ble number  of  years  in  teaching,  I  beg  leave  to  ofier  a  few,  free 
remarks,  on  its  character  as  a  reading  book  for  common 
schools. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  object  to  the  hock,  as  containing 
any  thing  of  an  immoral  or  irreligious  tendency.  There  is 
scarcely  a  passage,  in  which  the  most  scrupulous  casuist  can 
complain  of  an  infringement  of  the  '  important  principles  of 
piety  and  virtue.'  I  give  the  book  full  credit  for  *  cnastity  of 
langua^,  purity  of  style,  grammatical  precision,  and  correct- 
ness of  moral  sentiment.'  But,  important  as  all  these  proper- 
ties are,  they  do  not,  alone,  render  a  book  suitable  for  the  use 
of  schools.  And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  second  place, 
that  I  do  object  to  the  English  Reader,  as  being  greatly  defi- 
cient in  several  properties,  which  are  essential  to  a  good  school 
book.  It  is  wanting  in  variety,  both  of  style  and  sentiment. 
There  is  a  sameness,  a  dull  uniformity  pervading  the  book, 
which  almost  inevitably  leads  the  learner  into  a  corresponding 
monotony  and  dullness  in  reading.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  pieces,  there  is  almost  no  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to 
acquire  a  compass  of  voice,  by  the  frequent  use  of  emphasis. 
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and  by  exhibiting  that  variety  in  the  tones,  inflections,  and 
pitches  of  his  voice,  and  in  the  rapidity  and  slowness  of 
enunciation,  which  is  essential  to  a  good  reader.  The  book 
neither  contains  specimens  of  those  turns  of  thought  which 
suit  the  mind  of  a  sprightly  child,  nor  of  those  lofty  flights  of 
eloquence,  or  mighty  eflbrts  of  reason,  or  resistless  appeals  to 
the  heart,  which  fill  the  soul,  and  inspire  the  tongue  of  the 
youth  of  genius,  who,  while  he  reads,  feels  and  adopts  as  his 
own,  every  word  that  he  utters. 

Agam,  the  English  Reader  is  above  the  comprehemion  of 
most  scholars  in  our  common  schools.  This  results  partly 
from  tlie  style  of  writing  that  prevails  in  the  book,  pardy  from 
the  nature  of  the  sentiments  which  are  expressed,  and  the  train 
of  thought  which  is  pursued,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  pre- 
vious intellectual  culture  in  the  pupil.  The  pieces,  in  genera], 
were  not  originally  designed  for  the  perusal  of  children.  They 
were  written  for  adults  ;  and  for  them,  and  them  only,  are  they 
suitable.  I  do  not  say,  but  that  by  and  by,  in  consequence  of 
the  improved  state  of  early  education,  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  children  will  become  cultivated  to  such  a  degree,  that  ordi- 
nary boys,  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  will  understand  and  reUsh 
such  pieces  as  those  which  Mr  Murray  has  selected.  But  at 
present,  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Yet  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  children,  even  below  the  age  just  stated,  childroi 
of  moderate  capacity  too,  put  into  the  English  Reader.  Ask 
almost  any  little  boy  or  girl  you  meet,  *  What  book  do  you 
read  in  at  school?'  The  answer  will  probably  be,  *  The  Eng- 
lish Reader ;' — ^with  perhaps  the  additional  information,  '  I 
read  in  that  now,  and  spell  in  the  Dictionary  ;  but  I  used  to 
read  in  the  Testaxnent  and  spell  in  the  Spelling  Book.' — ^  You 
say,  you  read  in  the  English  Reader ;  do  you  study  grammar  ?* 
-^*  Yes,  Sir ;  I  have  been*  through  it  several  times ;  but  I  never 
parsed  any  yet.'  *  Whose  system  of  grammar  do  you  study  ? 
*  Oh,  I  study  my  own  grammar ;  but  it  is  almost  worn  out.  1 
shall  have  to  borrow  then ;  for  Father  says  he  can't  affi)rd  to  buy 
me  any  new  books  this  summer.' — '  I  meant — who  is  the 
author  of  the  grammar  which  you  use  ? '  *  Author !  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean.' 

ExPERTus  Sum. 
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Art. — VIII.  Rhode  Island  Tales. 


Rhode  Island  TaUs,  by  a  Friend  to  Youih,of  Newport,  R.  /.,  pp.  46. 

Mahlon  Day,  JV*etr  York. 

We  took  up  lately,  a  small  book  for  children,  entitled,  *  Rhode  Island 
Tales,  by  a  friend  to  youth,  ol  Newport,  R.  I.'  It  has  so  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  both  in  matter  and  in  execution,  that  we  very  much  desire  to  have 
it  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  our  little  folks.  It  is,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
a  fine  specimen  of  poetical  composition  for  children ;  a  species  of  writing, 
by  the  way,  that  very  rarely  combines,  among  the  great  mass  of  our 
rhymers,  any  thing  liie  good  taste  and  simplicity. 

While  reading  it,  we  were  all  the  while  remmded  of  Cowper's  '  John 
Gilpin.'  The  Author,  or  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  piessing, 
the  Authoress,  has  in  her  mental  composition,  much  of  the  exquisite  ten- 
derness, originality  of  conception,  simplicity,  and  captivating,  childlike 
playfulness,  of  that  inimitable  poet. 

Such  poetry  J  is  most  happily  adapted  to  the  minds  of  quite  youn^  children. 
The  measure  and  the  rhyme,  are  to  them,  sources  of  ^eat  attraction  and  in- 
terest. Let  any  one  make  the  experiment,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  sim- 
ple poetry  will  arrest  the  youthful  ear,  and  protract  delightful  attention, 
mucn  longer  than  plain  prose. 

In  this  way,  a  taste  for  poetical  imagery  and  expression,  may  early  be  cul- 
tivated. There  is  a  melody  of  language  too,  easily  recognised  by  the  musi- 
cal ear,  which  characterizes  style,  and  which,  so  fkr  from  weakening  .the 
force  of  thought,  or  the  power  of  eloquence,  may,  if  it  do  not  degenerate 
into  sinff-song,  enforce  the  value  of  both.  Is  thought  less  forcible  or  elo- 
quent when  accompanied  by  the  charms  of  music'  Why  should  it  be,  if 
clothed  in  the  language  which  partakes  somewhat  of  musical  rythm  ?  To 
train  the  ear  to  rehsh  this,  and  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  euphony  of  expres- 
sion in  composition,  and  in  public  speaking,  it  seems  to  be  desirable,  that  a 
§ortion  of  the  reading  of  children  should  be  in  poetical  measure  and  rhyme# 
iich  reading  lessons  too  are  more  easily  and  deeply  engraven  on  the  mem- 
ory, and  if  they  contain  correct  moral  and  religious  instruction,  acquire  fiom 
their  poetical  character  an  additional  value. 

Another,  and  by  no  means  inconsiderable  advantage,  arising  from  poeti- 
cal reading  lessons,  is  the  habit  which  is  acquired  of  correct  accentuation, 
since  if  the  measure  is  true,  the  ear  alone  will  guide  the  reader  to  the  sylla- 
bles on  which  the  proper  accent  is  to  fall.  This  will  greatly  assist  the  mem- 
ory in  this  difficult  part  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  a  degree  of  spirit,  and  emphasis,  given  to  the 
reading  of  poetry,  which  is  felt  by  almost  every  youth;  and  which  is  highly 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  good  delivery. 

Let  a  parent  or  teacher  take  this  little  volume,  and  gather  round  him  a 
group  of  children,  and  read  to  them  in  a  natural,  animated,  and  melodious 
manner  these  simple j  and  beautiful  talcs  ;  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  what 
a  charm  will  accompany  them,  in  the  fixed  gaze  and  delighted  countenances 
of  his  youthful  auditors.  And  let  some  or  them,  in  turn,  be  required  to 
read  them,  or  to  commit  them  to  memory  and  recite  them ;  and  we  do  not 
fear  that  the  truth  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  this  subject,  will 
be  despised  or  overlooked. 

We  give  a  few  extracts,  both  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  and  ai 
a  specimen  of  the  work. 

A  little  boy  says  to  his  mother, 

<  Do  tell  me,  dear  mother,  who  made  all  these  things  ? 
Our  Father  in  Heayen,  did  his  mother  reply, 
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The  Lord,  th^  Creator,  who  dwells  in  the  sky, 
Above  the  bnght  clouds  which  thou  lov*st  to  behold, 
At  sunset,  all  spotted  with  crimson  and  gdid ; 
He  made  all  these  thin^,  the  wide  earth  and  the  seas, 
The  hills  and  the  mountains,  the  rocks  and  the  trees, 
This  carpet  of  grass  with  its  blossoms  so  fair. 
The  beasts  of  the  wood  and  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
All  which  thou  beholdest  in  sunshine  or  shade. 
Thy  Father,  thy  own  Heavenly  Father,  hath  made. 
And  life,  heidth,  and  strength,  hath  he  given  to  thee, 
And  hearing  and  eve  sight  these  beauties  to  see. 
If  thou  art  but  good,  in  thy  ^ef  and  thy  joy, 
He  will  ffuard  mee,  and  make  thee  his  own  little  boy  ; 
Will  lead  thee  in  safety,  through  life,  and  will  even 
Take  thee  with  him  to  dwell  in  his  beautiful  heaven.' 

The  following  stanzas  are  taken  at  random,  from  'a  description  « 
Milking.' 

'  'Twas  near  the  close  of  day,  yet  bright 

The  sun  shone  o'er  the  hill, 
And  pour'd  a  flood  of  golden  light, 

On  every  object  etilf 

'  Now  seated  on  the  gray  stone  wall, 

Which  all  the  yard  surrounds, 
His  eye  attentive  noted  all 

That  pass'd  within  his  bounds. 

'  With  snow-white  pail,  the  dairy's  pride, 

Each  milker  seated  low, 
Rested  his  head  against  the  side 

Of  every  gentle  cow. 

<  From  Brown^  and  Pied,  and  Black,  and  Red, 

The  milk  with  ease  was  drawn. 
But  Brindle  fiercely  shook  her  head. 

And  raised  her  pointed  horn.' 


Art.  IX. — Julia  Brace. 

The  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Girl. 

The  privation  of  hearing ,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  speech^  is 
felt  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes.  A  few  instances  are 
on  record,  in  which  the  calamity  was  rendered  more  distressing, 
by  the  loss  of  sight,  and  the  taste,  the  smell,  and  the  touch,  were 
the  only  avenues  of  knowledge  left.  A  being  thus  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  receiving,  as  well  as  communicating  ideas,  is 
a  highly  interesting  subject  of  examination ;  and  Mitchell  the  deaf 
and  blind  boy  of  Scotland,  was  considered  worthy  of  careful 
observation,  by  the  celebrated  metaphysican,  Stewart.  Another 
imperfect  being  of  the  same  kind,  not  less  worthy  of  att^nion  is 
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Julia  Brace,  who  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  John  and  Rachel  Brace,  natives  of  Hartford, 
and  was  born  in  that  town,  June  13,  1807.  At  four  years  of  age, 
she  was  seized  with  the  Typhus  Fever,  while  on  a  visit  at  Glasten- 
bury,  a  few  miles  from  Hartford.  She  was  taken  sick  on  Monday 
evening,  Nov.  29,  1811,  and  on  the  Saturday  morning  following, 
she  became  blind  and  deaf  She  remained  dangerously  ill  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  and  did  not  return  to  her  mother's  house,  until 
the  next  January.  During  the  following  summer,  she  was  again, 
twice  sick ;  but  the  next  winter,  her  health  became  established, 
and  has  continued  excellent  ever  since. 

Before  her  illness,  she  had  not  only  learned  to  speak,  but  to  re- 
peat her  letters,  and  to  spell  words  of  three  or  four  syllables ;  and 
for  some  time  aRer  the  loss  of  her  sight  and  hearing,  she  was  fond 
of  taking  a  book,  and  spelling  words,  and  the  names  of  her  ac- 
quaintances. She  retained  her  speech  pretty  well,  for  about  a 
year  ;  but  gradually  fost  it,  and  seems  now  condemned  to  perpetu- 
al silence.  For  three  years,  she  could  still  utter  a  few  words.  One 
of  the  last  of  these,  was  '  mother  J 

Julia  was,  at  first,  unconscious  of  her  misfortune.  She  seemed 
to  imagine,  that  a  long  night  had  come  upon  the  world,  and  often 
said  ;  *  It  will  never  be  day  J  She  would  call  upon  the  family  to 
'  light  the  lamp^'  and  was  impatient  at  their  seeming  neglect,  even 
to  give  her  an  answer.  At  length,  in  passing  a  window,  she  felt 
the  sun  shining  warm  upon  her  hand ;  she  immediately  held  out 
her  hand,  and  pointed  with  delight,  to  indicate  that  the  sun  shone. 
From  the  January  after  her  illness,  until  the  following  August,  she 
would  sleep  during  the  day,  and  be  awake  through  the  night,  and 
it  was  not  until  autumn,  by  taking  great  pains  to  keep  her  awake 
during  the  day,  that  she  was  set  right.  She  is  now  as  regular  in 
this  respect  as  other  persons.  From  the  period  of  her  recovery, 
she  seemed  to  perceive  the  return  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  would  get  her  own  clean  clothes,  and  those  of  the  other 
children.  If  her  mother  was  reading,  she  would  find  a  book,  and 
endeavour  to  do  so.  The  intervention  of  a  day  of  fasting,  or 
thanksgiving,  will  confuse  her  reckoning  even  now ;  and 
some  time  elapses  before  she  *gets  right.* 

Unable  as  she  was,  to  lift,  or  penetrate,  the  veil  of  darkness  and 
silence  which  separated  her  from  the  world,  the  privations  she  en- 
dured, without  any  consciousness  of  the  cause,  might,  very  natur- 
ally, appear  to  her  like  a  cruel  punishment,  which  those  around 
her  were  inflicting.  It  was  probably  from  some  feeling  like  this» 
that  during  the  first  winter  afler  her  recovery,  she  seemed 
irritable,  almost  to  madness,  would  exhibit  the  most  violent  passion, 
and  use  the  most  profane  language.  The  next  summer,^  she  be- 
came calmer ;  and  her  mother  oould  govern  her  to  some  extent  by 
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shaking  her,  and  stamping  on  the  floor  in  sign  of  disapprobation 
and  stroking,  or  patting  her  head,  when  she  conducted  well.  She 
is  now,  habitually  mild,  and  obedient,  and  affectionate. 

During  the  first  summer  afler  her  illness,  she  was  very  unwilling 
to  wear  clothes,  and  would  pull  them  off  violently.  At  length  her 
mother  took  one  of  her  frocks,  and  tried  it  on  her  sister,  with  a 
view  of  altering  it  for  her.  Julia  had  always  been  remarkable 
for  her  sense  of  justice  in  regard  to  property.  This  seemed  to  be 
awakened  ;  and  she  took  the  frock^  and  put  it  on  herself.  After 
this,  she  was  willing  to  wear  clothes,  and  even  cried  for  new  ones. 
She  has  ever  since,  been  fond  of  dress.  At  9  years  of  age  she 
was  taught  to  sew,  and  since  that  time  has  learned  to  knit. 

Julia  is  now  25  years  of  age.  She  has  been  resident  for  several 
years  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  where  she  is  supported 
in  part  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  visitors,  and  in  part  bj 
her  own  labors,  in  sewing  and  knitting.  A  language  of  paipe^le 
signs  was  early  established,  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
her  friends.  This  has  been  much  improved  by  her  intercourse 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  is  now  sufficient  for  all  necessary  pmr^ 
poses.  Her  countenance,  as  she  sits  at  work,  exhibits  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  an  active  mindy  and  a  feeling  heart,  within  ;  and 
thoughts  and  feelings  seem  to  flit  across  it,  like  the  clouds  in  a 
summer  sky.  A  shade  of  pensiveness,  will  be  followed  by  a  cloud 
of  anxiety  or  gloom  ;  a  peaceful  look  will  perhaps  succeed  ;  and 
not  unfrequently,  a  smile  lights  up  her  countenance,  which  seems 
to  make  one  forget  her  misfortunes.  But  no  one  has  yet  penetrat- 
ed the  darkness  of  her  prison  house,  or  been  able  to  find  an 
avenue  for  intellectual  or  moral  light.  Her  mind  seems,  thus  far, 
inaccessible  to  all  but  her  Maker. 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  defer  a  more  full  account 
of  this  interesting  female  to  a  future  number. 


Art.  X. — Method  op  Teaching  Geography. 

Tu  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education. 

Sir — I  was  much  interested,  some  years  since,  in  a  plan  adopt- 
ed by  President  Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College,  in  his  class  in 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  which  is  adopted  in  some  of  our 
Theological  Institutions.  It  was  this ;  instead  of  adopting  some 
one  treatise,  as  a  tezt  book,  and  assigning  a  certain  number  of  its 
pages  as  a  lesson,  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  important 
English  works  upon  the  science  in  question,  were  put  into  the 
bands  of  the  pupils,  and  a  subject  was  selected  as  the  lesBon,  with. 
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the  expectation  that  the  pupils  would  obtain  information  in  regard 
to  it,  from  all  the  works  accessible  to  them,  iPor  example,  the 
Imagination  was  perhaps  the  topic  assigned ;  and  at  tha  recita- 
tion, one  pupil  was  called  upon  to  give  the  views  of  Reid  in  re- 
gard to  it ;  another  those  of  Stewart ;  to  a  third,  some  general 
questions  were  put ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  the  President 
was  accustomed  to  make  further  remarks  and  explanations, 
comparing  the  views  of  the  different  writers  to  whose  works  the 
class  had  had  access,  and  presenting  those  of  other  authors,  whose 
works  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  The  wri- 
ting of  dissertations  on  the  subjects  and  questions  which  thus 
came  up,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  plan.  No  remarks 
need  be  made,  to  shew  how  great  an  influence  such  a  course  must 
have,  if  skilfully  pursued,  in  giving  enlarged  and  general  views  of 
the  topics  under  discussion. 

A  plan  which  seems  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  this,  has  been 
applied  to  Woodbridge's  Geography  by  Mr  Lucius  F.  Clark,  one 
of  the  Preceptors  of  Westfield  Academy.  At  a  recent  visit  of 
his  to  my  school,  I  requested  him  to  exemplify,  by  means  of  one 
of  my  classes  in  Geography,  the  plan  which  he  had  devised. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  class  assembled  in  the  recitation 
room,  and  Mr  Clark  supplied  them  with  a  number  of  copies  of  a 
little  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  Topics  and  References  designed  to  assist 
the  study  of  Wood  bridge's  Universal  Geography.*  The  pupils 
were  directed  to  open  to  a  page  of  the  pamphlet,  on  which  we  read 
as  follows. 

EUROPE. 

1.  Europe  [I]  L.  L.  B.  S.  544,  (58—65)  M.  Capes.  Penin- 
sulas.    I.  Seas.  St.  R.  368  (N.  566,  92—4.) 

[II]  A.  D.81— 4.  G.  954.  Re.  E.  1089.  P.  877,  8.  Cit.  1293,4. 

This  it  must  be  confessed  looks,  at  first,  rather  hieroglyphical ; 
but  on  the  first  two  or  three  pages  of  the  pamphlet,  full  explanatioog 
are  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  Europe  there  are  two  sets 
of  references  marked  [I]  and  [II].  The  first  relate  to  Physical, 
the  second  to  Civil  Geography.  Some  of  the  references  are  en- 
closed in  parentheses.  These  are  intended  to  be  omitted,  when 
going  over  the  lesson  the  first  time.  The  initials  stand  for  the 
various  items  to  be  examined ;  thus  L.  L.  means  Latitude  and 
Longitude,  B.  Boundaries,  S.  Surface,  &c.  In  some  cases,  these 
topics  can  be  investigated  simply  by  the  examination  of  the 
map,  in  others  by  reference  to  the  Geography.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  number  of  the  section  or  page  to  be  examined  is  given. 

The^  general  explanations  being  made,  the  following  dialogue 
ensued,  in  regard  to  the  second  topic  contained  in  the  pamphlet, 
which  was  as  follows. 

THIHD    8SRIES.  — -  VOL.    I*   NO.   X.  61 
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2.  Norway  [I]  Sit.  B.  Ge.  158.  I.  S.  555-  So.  CI.  (Me  555) 
R.  (N.  583,)  p.  21«. 

What  is  the  second  topic  ?  Pupils.  Norway.  What  is  inclu- 
ded under  the  division  marked  [I]  ?  The  Physical  Geography  of 
Norway.  What  is  the  first  item?  Situation.  Is  there  any  reference 
to  the  Geography  ?  No  Sir.  Where  then  do  you  look  for  infor- 
mation ?  To  the  map.  Will  you  all  find  the  situation  of  Norway 
by  reference  to  the  map  ? 

In  the  same  manner,  several  other  items  were  examined.  It  is 
intended  that  this  work  shall  be  done  by  the  pupil  alone,  except 
in  the  first  lesson,  which  is  studied  by  the  class  collectively,  with 
the  aid  of  the  teacher  in  order  that  the  method  may  be  fully  un- 
derstood. After  the  lesson  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  intended  that 
it  shall  be  recited  in  the  following  manner. 

The  pupil  called  upon  goes,  with  his  topic  book,  to  a  black 
board,  upon  which  a  map  of  the  country  has  been  drawn,  or  to 
a  large  outline  map  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  hung  up  in  view 
of  the  class  ;  and  there,  without  having  any  questions  asked  him, 
proceeds  to  state  in  succession,  the  facts  he  has  learned  in  regard 
to  the  various  items  mentioned  in  his  book ;  pointing  out  upon  the 
outline  map,  the  parts  to  which  he  refers.  The  advantage?  of  such 
a  method  of  study  and  recitation  are  obvious.  It  calls  forth  the 
resources  of  the  pupil,  exercises  his  judgment,  teaches  him  how 
to  express  his  ideas,  and  makes  the  business  of  recitation  altogether 
a  more  intellectual  one^  than  it  is,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  upon  a  given  number  of  pages  of  the  text  book. 
The  plan  might  easily  be  adapted  to  other  studies  and  other  text 
books,  although  the  nature  of  the  study  of  Geography,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  text  book  which  Mr  Clark  has  selected, 
the  principles  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  extraordinary  copious- 
ness and  variety  of  its  materials,  render  it  peculiarly  suitable  to 
this  purpose.  Undoubtedly,  however,  other  text  books  in  Geogra- 
phy might  be  advantageously  used  in  connection  with  this,  in 
studying  these  very  lessons. 

The  plan  which  I  have  thus  attempted  to  describe,  interested 
me  much.  Whether  you  will  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  give  the  description  an  insertion  in  the  Annals,  I  know  not 
I  have  written  in  compliance  with  your  request,  in  a  late  number 
of  your  work,  that  teachers  would  send  you  accounts  of  their  ex- 
periments and  plans.         With  much  respect, 

Yours. 

A  Teacher. 
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Art.  XII. — Practical  Lessons. 

A    VISIT    TO   A    SCHOOL. 

Tit  the  school  of  which  we  have  already  given  some  account  by  way  of 
memoranda,  the  teachers  assemble  from  time  to  time,  to  prepare  for  their  vari-  . 
oils  recitations.  Either  a  lesson  is  given  them  by  one  of  tne  principals,  or  each 
is  called  upon  to  throw  into  the  common  stock  all  that  she  knows  upon  the 
proposed  subject.  This  produces  a  uniformity  in  the  recitations  of  the 
several  classes.  I'he  advantage  to  the  teachers  is  verv  ffreat,  each  indi- 
vidual having  the  assistance  ofall  the  others.  At  one  of  uiese  meetings,  I 
witnessed  the  following  preparation  for  an  Arithmetic  Lesson. 

FEDERAL    MONEY. 

'  What  is  federal  money  ^    Why  has  it  this  name .'  * 

Teachers  hesitate. 

I  will  ask  you  first, '  What  are  the  denominations  of  federal  money  ^  * 

(In  concert.)     '  Mills,  cents,  dimes,  dollars,  and  eagles.* 

*■  And  why  is  this  called  federal  money  } ' 

1^  Teacher.  ^  I  suppose,  because  this  money  was  first  made  lawful  by 
the  federal  government.' 

2d  Teacher.  *  I  should  think  it  better  to  say  made  current,  instead  of  law- 
ful, because  other  money  is  lawful.' 

Principal.    *  Correct.     I  will  ask  you  next,  what  is  a  coin .' ' 

Mt  is  a  small  piece  of  metal,  bearing  a  legal  stamp.' 

^  How  many  coins  have  we,  corresponding  witn  the  denominations  of 
federal  monev."* 

(Teachers  hesitate.)     *  Is  the  pistareen  one  of  these  ? ' 

*  No.' 

*  In  the  first  place,  is  it  an  American  coin  ? ' 

*  It  is  not.'  —  *  Is  the  ninepence  .'*  *     *  No.' 
'  What  are  the  ninepenny  pieces  ? ' 

*  Spanish.' 

*  Are  the  quarters  American  ? ' 

*  Some  of  them  are ;  some  of  them  are  not.' 

'  Yes ;  we  have  some  American  quarters,  as  you  may  see  by  the  stamp.' 
(A  box  of  coins  was  produced,  and  the  stamps  examined.)  ^  fiat  does  tne 
quarter  correspond  with  any  regular  denomination  of  federal  money  ?' 

*  It  does  not.' 

*  Can  you  name  the  pieces  which  do  P ' 

'  Mills,  cents,  dimes,  dollars,  and  eagles.* 

'  The  mill  is  only  an  imaginary  coin ;  so  that  we  have  but  four  regular 
American  coins.' 

*  Is  the  eagle  a  real  coin  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  we  have  gold  eagle  pieces.' 

The  teacher  proceeded  to  mention  the  other  points  to  be  explained  to  the 
classes.  The  correspondence  between  the  denominations  of  federal  money 
and  simple  quantities,  both  increasing  by  tens ;  and  the  principle  of  borrowing 
in  subtraction.  The  teachers  performed  numerous  examples  in  subtraction, 
giving  their  reason  for  every  step. 

The  Principal  asked, '  Upon  what  principle  is  it  that  we  pay,  in  the  sub- 
trahend, what  we  borrow  from  the  minuend.* 

The  teachers  could  not  tell. 

**  The  expression  borrow  and  pay  seem  exceptionable. 
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Principal.  *  It  is  this.  If  two  numbers  be  equally  increased,  their  differ- 
ence remains  the  same.' 

(A  pile  of  three  cents,  and  another  of  four,  were  placed  upon  the  table.) 

*  What  is  the  difference  ? '     Answer — *  One.' 
(An  equal  number  was  added  to  each.) 

*  What  is  now  the  difference  ?    Answer  —  *  One.' 
(Seven  or  eight  more  were  added.) 

*  What  is  the  difference  ? '     Answer  —  *  One.' 

*  How  can  you  tell,  since  you  do  not  know  the  number  in  each  pile  ? ' 

If  two  numbers  be  equally  increased,  their  difference  remains  the  same. 
(Repeated,  in  concert,  several  times.) 

The  study  of  Arithmetic  receives  yery  thorough  attention.  All  go 
through  with  Colburn's  '  First  Lessons  *  before  taking  up  the  '  Sequel.' 
We  heard  the  recitations  of  some  of  the  oldest  scholars  in  school,  in  such 
examples  as  this ;  —  Mf  one  load  of  wood  cost  5  dollars,  how  many  loads 
may  be  bought  for  15  dollars  ?  '  A  reason  is  required  for  every  step.  An 
individual  would  perhaps  say,  *  If  one  load  cost  5  dollars,  15  dollars  will  buy 
3  loads ;  because  3  times  5  are  15.  Some  one  would  correct  *,  — '  It  is  be- 
cause 15  is  3  times  5,  that  three  loads  may  be  bought ;  and  not  because  3 
times  5  are  15.' 

TEA   TABLE    CONVERSATION. 

The  Principal  commenced  the  conrersation  b>  saying, '  I  would  propose 
for  the  subject  of  general  conversation  at  this  time  —  '*  The  management  ef 
Children.*'  Let  each  endeavor  to  think  of  some  maxim  it  would  be  well 
to  observe  in  the  treatment  of  your  younger  brothers  and  sisters.' 

After  a  short  pause,  the  young  lady  who  sat  nearest  to  the  Principal,  said, 
'  If  you  wish  to  gain  the  affection  of  children,  always  treat  them  with 
kindness.' 

The  others  proceeded,  without  hesitation,  to  make  the  following  remarks. 

'  Never  deny  them  any  innocent  gratification  without  a  good  reason.' 

^  If  you  intend  to  allow  them  an  indulgence  they  request,  grant  it  freely, 
without  requiring  it  to  be  purchased  by  some  extra  act  of  obedience.' 

'  If  you  think  oest  to  refuse,  (subjoined  anoUier)  do  so  at  once,  and  never 
allow  the  child  to  ran  any  point  by  teasing.' 

'  Never  teach  children  to  say,  '^  Mother  toon't  let  me  do  thus  and  so; "  — 
let  it  be,  "  Mother  doesn't  think  it  is  best." ' 

'  Do  nothing  to  encourage  children  in  saying  smart  things.' 

'  Avoid  bringing  them  forward  before  company  to  exhibit  their  per- 
formances.' 

^  Never  say  to  them,  **  You  must  try  to  be  very  good  to-day,  because  com- 
pany is  coming."  Let  them  feel,  that  it  is  as  important  to  be  good  at  other 
times.' 

*  Do  not  say  to  a  child,  when  company  is  present,  **  Tou  never  behaved 
so  ill  before  in  your  life." ' 

<  Never  confine  children  in  the  dark,  as  a  punishment.  It  will  lead  them 
to  fear  the  darkness.' 

<  In  endeavoring  to  counteract  natural  timidity,  avoid  aUuding  to  their 
fears.    Do  not  say,  **  Oh  !  you  are  not  afraid." ' 

<  Let  the  punishment  of  children  be  proportioned  to  their  ofenees^  and 
not  to  the  amount  of  inconvenience  occasioned.' 

*  Never  pass  by  an  offence  because  no  harm  ttas  done.* 

*  Avoid  leading  children  to  distrust  your  word,  by  deceiving  them  in 
various  little  things ;  as  by  saying,  *'  You  will  never  be  a  mam^  unleM  yoa 
•do  this,  or  that'" 
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ELECTRICITY. 


E-lec-tri-ci-ty.  *  What  does  this  long  word  mean,  Papa?'  Oh!  it  is 
a  very  hard  word.  You  cannot  understand  it.  '  Does  it  mean  anything 
ahout  electing f  or  lecturing,  Papa  ?  Do  tell  me  ! '  No ;  no.  It  comes  from 
a  word  that  means  amber.  '  ^Yhat  is  amber .' '  It  is  a  resin,  something 
like  common  rosin  (which  you  call  rozzum),  only  it  is  clear,  and  haa  a 
bright  yellow  color.  It  is  found  in  the  earth.  *  Is  Electricity  made  of  am- 
ber .' '     No,  my  child ;  but  did  you  ever  rub  a  cat's  back  in    the    dark } 


Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  makes  the  smell  of  a  rose  .'  *  No,  I  do  not 
know.'  Well,  so  it  is  here.  '  But  why  is  it  called  from  amber.'  Be- 
cause people  found,  that  when  they  rubbed  amber ,  it  would  draw  cotton, 
and  light  tilings,  to  it  or  attract  them  ;  and  then  they  foun^l,  that  other  things 
made  of  rosin,  and  also  of  glass,  would  do  the  same.  Then  they  used  very 
large  pieces  of  glass  and  of  sealing  wax,  and  they  found  they  would  spar- 
kle and  crackle  like  the  cat's  back ;  and  so  they  found  the  attraction,  and 


Yes;  and  when  your  mother  pulls  of  her  silk  cloak,  in  cold  weather, 
it  is  often  covered  with  sparks. 

'  Can  we  make  Electricity  then,  Papa.  ? '  We  can  show  it ;  but  Ood  alone 
can  make  it.  We  can  make  it  produce  some  effects.  Here ;  take  this 
glass  vial  and  rub  it  on  your  sleeve.  Now  touch  this  piece  of  cotton 
with  it.  ^  See  how  it  springs  up  to  the  glass  —  but  now  it  drops  off.  What 
makes  that,  Papa  V  Philosophers  tell  us,  that  it  becomes  full  of  elec- 
tricity and  then  it  is  driven  away,  or  repelled.  When  it  has  laid  on  the 
table  a  little  while,  the  glass  will  draw  it  again.  This,  they  say,  is  because 
the  overcharge  of  Electricity  has  gone  into  the  table ;  and  so  it  is  attracted 
again. 

But  here  is  an  Electrical  machine.  It  is  a  large  bottle,  turning  round, 
vnth  a  piece  of  silk  rubbing  a^nst  it.  See,  what  large  bright  sparks  it 
makes  !  Put  your  knuckle  to  it ;  it  will  make  it  sting,  but  it  will  not  bum. 
Here  is  a  bottle,  quite  filled  with  it  —  Touch  this.  *  Oh !  see  how  it  makes  my 
arms  jump.  Papa !  What  makes  it  V  This  is  called  a  shock.  A  person  who 
took  one  from  a  very  large  bottle,  which  was  quite  full  of  Electricity, 
was  killed  by  it.  '  But  dicTyou  ever  see  any  thing  like  electricity,  besides 
what  we  have  mentioned — Is  there  ever  any  thing  like  it  in  the  sky  V 
Nothing  but  the  lightning.  <  How  is  that  uke  it  P '  Why  there  is,  first, 
a  flash,  and  then  the  thuncur.  *'  But  then  it  is  a  very  bright,  large  flash,  and 
not  a  spark ;  and  thunder  is  a  very  loud  noise.'  But  is  not  a  little  spark 
of  fire,  just  the  same  with  the  fire  in  the  chimney  ?  *  Yes.'  And  so  it  is 
with  Electricity.  Dr  Franklin,  a  great  many  years  ago,  sent  up  a  kite^ 
when  there  was  a  thunder  cloud  near ;  and  tied  the  string  to  a  window, 
and  hung  a  key  to  it ;  and  then  he  could  draw  sparks  from  the  key,  wiUi 
his  knuckle,  just  as  well  as  from  the  machine.  *  Tnen  I  think  lightning  must 
be  the  same  with  Electricity  for  it  makes  a  light  and  a  rufise  just  like  it,  and 
it  kills  people  too  sometimes.  But  I  do  not  see  it  attract  any  thing !'  Did 
you  never  see  two  black  clouds  come  together  in  a  storm .'  That  showed 
Attraction.    So  you  see,  Ughtmng  is  just  Uke  Electricity.  Editor. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FACTS    ILLUSTRATING    THE    CAUSES    OF    DEFECTS    IN    SCHOOLS. 

We  are  persuaded  that  no  single  cause  operates  more  efiectuaJly,  in 
preventing  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools,  than  the  negligent 
or  imperfect  mode  in  which  examinations  are  conducted.  The  following 
facts,  which  we  have  learned  from  an  individual  well  acquainted  with 
them,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted  in  some  pla- 
ces in  tlie  State  of ;  and  we  fear  this  is  but  too  correct  when 

applied  to  other  states. 

In  one  of  the  towns  in ,  it  is  usual  fo  one^  two^  or  at  most 

ih'ee  of  the  visitors,  to  examine  candidates ;  and  any  number  is  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  quorum.  The  examinations  are  a  mere  fomi. 
The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  frequently  happens. 

An  instructor  had  by  considerable  effort,  collected  two  or  three  of  the 
visitors,  when  the  examination  commenced.  Have  you  ever  taught 
school  ?'  asked  one  of  the  Board.  *  Yes,  once  ;'  was  the  reply.  He  gave 
the  candidate  an  English  Reader^  and  requested  him  to  read  a  given 
passage.  While  he  was  doing  this,  another  wrote  him  a  certificate. 
But  if  a  candidate  has  never  taught  school,  a  few  questions  on  other 
branches  are  asked ;  though  of  no  practical  consequence. 

In  another  town,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  have 
no  knowledge  of  Grammar  or  Geography,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
candidates  for  teachers  themselves,  that  no  effort  to  make  these  stud- 
ies, subjects  of  examination,  has  hitherto  been  successful.  This 
has  been  the  case  for  many  years. 

In  T the  persons,  constituting  for  many  years  past  the  Board  of 

Visitors,  are  mostly  relatives.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  favorite  of 
one  of  the  Board  is  regarded  as  the  favorite  of  the  whole,  and  often 
obtains  a  certificate  when  his  literary  qualifications  are  very  inferior. 
Their  schools  are  very  low  indeed. 

In  A the  instructer  has  sometimes  gone  through  with  his  term ; 

and  then  for  the  sake  of  form,  has  been  examined  aflerwards.  At  one 
of  these  mock  examinations,  a  Visitor  asked  the  instructor  how  she 
would  pronounce  the  word  malign.  The  answer  being  given  correctly, 
the  Visitor  related  an  anecdote,  and  the  certificate  was  written  and 
presented.     This  constituted  the  whole  of  the  process. 

A  person  came  forward  for  examination,  and,  what  is  quite  rare, 
was  rejected.  She  was  deficient  even  in  Spelling  and  Reading.  But 
the  district  were  determined  on  employing  her.  She  was  placed  in 
the  school,  and  a  clamor  was  raised  against  the  Visitors,  who  at 
length  gave  her  a  certificate. 

In  one  or  two  towns  adjoining  the  former,  examinations  are  more 
strict.  They  are  often  continued  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  a  majority* 
of  the  Visitors  are  present  Teachers  are  sometimes  rejected.  Out 
of  six  examined  one  evening,  I  saw  two  rejected,  both  of  whom  bad 
taught  in  adjoining  towns.  In  another  instance  a  gentleman  who  had 
taught  thirteen  winters,  was  rejected  because  he  did  not  understand 
grammar  and  geography.    The  district  who  employed  him  were  eanr 
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gred;  and  the  visitors  thought  it  expedient  to  compromise  the  matter  for 
Die  sake  of  peace,  and  he  wad  permitted  to  continue.  A  similar  occur- 
rence took  place  in  tlie  same  town  a  few  years  before. 

In  another  part  of  the  state,  an  energetic  Board  of  Visitors,  in  at- 
tempting to  make  improvement  in  their  schools  in  the  same  manner, 
met  with  a  similar  difficulty,  which  terminated  in  the  same  way.  In- 
deed it  is  generally  considere^l  hazardous,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted, 
(with  a  few  exceptions,)  to  reject  a  candidate  who  iias  taught  before  ; 
and  few  are  rejected  at  all ;  not  one,  it  is  believed,  to  a  county,  upon 
an  average,  annually :  though  there  are  two  schools,  (one  for  summer, 
and  one  for  winter,)  taught  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  districts 
annually. 

In  S ,  it  is  customary  to  examine  a  candidate,  and  if  he  is  thought 

qualified,  permit  him  to  teach  upon  trial.  At  the  usual  visit,  if  he  is 
found  qualified,  the  license  is  presented ;  if  not  he  is  dismissed. 

Instances  of  dismission  after  commencing  are,  however,  very  rare. 
One  instructer  was  found  so  unfit  to  govern,  that  the  scholars  even 
cursed  him  to  his  face,  with  impunity,  before  the  Board  of  Visitors  ; 
yet  they  did  not  dismiss  him.  He  had  taught  one  month,  and  was  allow- 
ed to  teach  two  more. 

Measures  of  this  kind  are  a.fruitfid  source  of  the  evils  of  our  schools. 
School  Inspectors  ought  to  establish  and  make  known  a  standard  of 
quali/lrations,  and  insist  upon  it  with  strictness.  We  have  never  known 
means  of  this  kind  employed,  without  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  teachers  and  the  schools. 

The  Inspectors  of  Common  Schools  in  the  town  of  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  have  set  an  important  example  on  this  subject.  They  have 
adopted  general  rules  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  from  which 
they  will  not  deviate,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  One 
rule  is,  to  require  of  the  applicant  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character. 
Another,  that  "  each  teacher  shall  be  able  to  sustain  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  the  following  branches  of  English  Education,  viz :  Geog- 
raphy, Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  WAiing  and  Spellifig.  Speci- 
mens of  writing  will  be  taken  on  examination,  and  sentences  will  be 
read  to  the  teacher,  who  will  write  them  down  from  the  mouth.  These 
specimens  must  exhibit  neatness,  accuracy,  correct  spelling,  proper 
punctuation,  and  a  suitable  choice  of  capital  letters.  The  examina- 
tions in  Arithmetic  will  be  confined  more  particularly  to  the  funda- 
mental and  practical  rules  of  that  science  ;  and  the  questions  in  Geog- 
raphy, will  relate  especially  to  the  map  of  our  own  country." 


^'''        *  '•"'^  EDUCATION    FOR    ACTUAL    LIFE. 

The  following  illustration  of  a  very  well  known  principle,  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  education  to  fit  the  pupil  for  the  actual  duties  of  life,  is 
somewhat  amusing.  It  is  said  tnat  some  Virginian  philanthropists 
offered  to  educate  some  of  the  Indians.  They  received  from  the 
shrewd  savages  the  following  reply. 

'  Brothers  of  the  white  skin !  You  must  know  that, all  people  do  not 
have  the  same  ideas  on  the  same  subjects ;  and  you  must  not  take  it 
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ill  that  our  manner  of  thinking  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  edocatian 
which  you"  offer  us  does  not  agree  with  yours.  We  have  had  in  this 
particular  some  experience.  Several  of  our  young  men,  were  some 
time  since  educated  at  the  northern  colleges,  and  learned  there  all 
the  sciences.  But  when  tliey  returned  to  us,  we  found  they  were 
spoiled.  They  were  miserable  runners<  They  did  not  know  how  to 
live  in  the  woods.  They  could  not  bear  hunger  and  cold.  They 
could  not  build  a  cabin,  nor  kill  a  deer,  nor  conquer  an  enemy.  They 
had  even  forgotten  our  language  ;  so  that  not  being  able  to  serve  us  u 
warriors,  or  hunters,  or  counsellors,  they  were  absolutely  good  for 
nothing.' 

SCHOOL    ARRANGEMENT. 

The  following  proposals  are  made  in  the  French  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, for  the  meUiods  of  exercises  and  punishment,  and  the  distribution 
of  time  in  an  institution  for  children. 

Kinds  of  Exercise. 

1.  Walking.  2.  Gymnastic  Exercises.  3.  Maklnc^  collections  of 
plants,  minerals,  &c.  4.  Taking  care  of  various  ammals.  5.  Gar- 
dening.   6.  Athletic  games. 

Kinds  of  Punishment. 

1.  Private  reproof.  2.  Public  reproof.  3.  Reporting  the  offence 
to  the  school.  4.  Reporting  the  onence  to  the  parents.  5.  Eatiog 
alone.  6.  Deprivation  of  any  ordinary  enjoyment  7.  Walking  up 
and  down  in  a  solitary  alley.  Carrying  a  weight  proportioned  to  the 
strength. 

Distribution  of  THme. 

For  young    For  older 
children.       children. 


Intellectual  effort 

Gymnastics. 

Amusement 

Food  and  recreation. 

Reading  aloud. 

Sleep. 

6 
3 
2 
3 
2 
8 

hours 

8  hours 

2    

3    

2    

2 

7 

24 

• 

24 

HISTORY 

« Would  you  know,'  asked  an  Indian  Cazique,  <how  I  would  have 
my  children  instructed  in  the  ways  of  men  ? 

*  Look  at  this  handful  of  dust  gathered  from  the  golden  bed  of  the 
silver  flowing  Aracara.  What  an  infinite  number  of  particles — ^yet, 
how  few  the  grains  of  ore  which  we  prize  !  How  great  the  toil  which 
is  necessary  to  sift  out  and  separate  them  from  the  worthless  heap  in 
which  they  are  concealed ! 
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<  Even  so,  my  friend^  is  it  with  the  history  of  the  generations  of 
men,  from  the  creation  downwards.  Events  have  passed  which  no 
tongue  can  number ;  but  the  events  which  mark  the  character  of  human 
nature,  and  which  are  worthy  of  being  treasured  up  in  our  memories, 
are  but  few,  and  only  by  the  eye  of  wisdom  to  be  distinguished. 

*  Let  my  children  then  be  taught  what  these  few  events  are ;  let 
them  be  spared  the  life's  labor  or  turning  over  the  mountain  of  ^oss 
which  time  haa  heaped  up,  in  search  of  the  scattered  gems  which  are 
to  lighten  their  path  through  the  >irorld ;  conduct  them  at  once  into 
the  only  treasury  of  true  knowledge — that  treasury  which  philosophy 
has  gleaned  from  the  experience  of  thousands  of  generations,' 


ROCHESTER    INSTITUTE    OF   PRACTICAL    EDUCATION. 

[We  extract  the  following  notice  from  a  circular  which  we  have  re« 
ceived.  We  cordially  wish  success  to  this,  and  every  effort,  to  form  the 
mens  9ana  in  corpore  sanoj  and  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  example  imi* 
tated.] 

l^ie  Rochester  Institute  of  Practical  Education,  was  organized  in 
May  last  It  is  intended  for  extensive  usefulness,  and  is  in  successful 
operation.  Its  students  exceed  forty,  coUected  from  four  denomina^ 
tions  of  Christians,  all  equally  privileged.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
late  revivals  of  religion  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Many 
young  men  of  piety  and  talents,  have  recently  become  anxious  to 
prepare  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  to  support  Uiemselves  by  manual 
labor,  rather  than  burthen  the  church. 

The  Providence  which  called  for  an  institution  of  learning,  deter- 
mined its  character.  Its  aim  should  be  to  secure  to  its  members  vigor 
of  health  and  strength  of  bodily  constitution,  to  cherish  the  proper 
moral  and  religious  habits,  to  develop  their  minds  in  a  direction 
adapted  to  their  high  destination,  and  to  gird  up  the  stem  and  nobler 
energies  of  the  soul  to  the  power  of  great  accomplishment  A  few 
friends  of  religion  and  learning  contributed  sufficient  to  hire  conve- 
nient buildings  for  one  year,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthful  part  of  Roch- 
ester, and  to  furnish  the  different  departments  of  labor,  board,  and 
instruction.  The  original  founders  and  patrons,  have  committed  the 
entire  management  of  the  Institute  to  six  directors,  chosen  every  two 
years  by  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester. 

The  department  of  labor  is  subordinate  to  higher  objects.  Experi- 
ence shows,  that  most  of  our  students  can  maintain  ten  hours  of  intense 
study,  with  three  hours  of  labor,  better  than  if  no  labor  were  required ; 
and  that  the  punctuality  and  order  connected  with  this  department,  gives 
system  to  every  thing  connected  with  it  Students  of  ordinary  me- 
chanical skill,  during  the  weeks  they  are  learning  their  trade,  can 
nearly  earn  their  board  ;  and  it  is  calculated,  that  when  the  intended 
facilities  are  furnished,  they  will  pay  their  expenses. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  govern  themselves, — The  Directors  have 
not  prepared  a  code  of  regulations,  nor  has  the  Principal  dictated  any. 
As  rules  were  found  necessary,  the  students  consulting  for  their  own 
good,  either  together,  or  by  committees,  adopt  rules  concerning  labor^ 
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board,  devotion,  study,  and  all  subjects  of  common  interest.  Officers 
of  their  own  appointment  carry  these  rules  into  operation.  Thus 
republican  principles  are  practically  applied.  Manual  labor,  with 
moral  truth,  does  in  fact  elevate  that  character,  and  call  forth  the  ener- 
gies of  the  soul.  Idle,  vicious,  and  ignorant  young  men^  surrounded  by 
temptations,  are  incapable  of  sdf-govemmerUj  andofcovarst  of  the  bene- 
^Eteo/'iAe  InsHtvtt, 

jfwe  History  of  a  single  day, — The  students  rise  at  4  o'clock — ^thcy 
spend  15  minutes  in  preparm^  their  persons  and  rooms  for  study. 
Wear  30  minutes  are  spent  in  the  Chapel,  in  reading  the  word  of  God, 
singing  and  prayer.  Before  5  they  retire  to  their  rooms  for  study. — 
Their  meals  are  at  6,  12,  and  6.  Tlu'ee  minutes  are  allowed  from  the 
stroke  of  the  bell,  for  assembling  for  any  public  exercise.  E^h 
student  studies  10  hours  and  labors  3.  For  want  of  room  in  the 
mechanic's  shop,  they  are  arranged  in  three  divisions.  The  first  di- 
vision labor  from  breakfast  till  10  o'clock,  and  recite  at  11  and  5. 
The  second,  from  10  to  1,  and  recite  at  8  and  2.  The  third,  from  3  to 
6,  and  recite  at  9  and  1.  Lectures  addressed  to  all  the  students,  ue 
before  6  A.  M.  or  after  meals.  Several  evenings  are  occupied  each 
week  in  public  exercises  or  otlierwise,  the  time,  till  9,  is  spent  in  study. 
The  only  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  student,  is  from  meals  till  tlM 
next  hour,  and  this  is  usually  occupied  with  special  duties. 

CIRCULATING    MONEY. 

We  believe  Franklin  proposed  the  plan  of  giving  a  sum  of  money 
to  a  person  in  need,  on  condition  of  his  giving  an  equal  sum  to  another, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able.  A  gentleman  recently  constituted  two  of  hiB 
friends  life  members  of  the  Bible  Society,  urging  them  to  make  a 
similar  appropriation,  with  a  similar  request,  to  some  of  their  friends. 
One  of  our  correspondents,  to  whom  we  sent  a  copy  of  tlie  Juvenile 
Lyre,  says ;  —  *  It  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  mould  and  direct  the 
moral  feelings  of  children,  that  I  wish  you  to  charge  me  a  copy,  and 
present  it  to  some  teacher,  with  the  hope,  that,  after  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  it,  he  will  give  it  to  a  second,  and  the  second  to  a 
third,  and  so  on.'  We  have  seldom  seen  a  better  mode  of  circulating 
money,  and  other  useful  articles ;  and  we  have  put  in  circulation  a 
book  which  the  publisher's  politeness  furnished  us. 


DISCOVERIES    ON   THE    RIVER    NIGER. 

A  report  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  ^London  Literary  Gazette,'  contains  some  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  the  long  sought  course  of  the  Niger,  by 
Richard  and  John  Lander,  who  accompanied  Clapperton  and  Denham. 
They  reached  the  Niger  at  the  city  of  Boossa,  near  which  Park  and 
his  associates  met  their  unhappy  fate.  They  were  surprised  to  find 
the  river  here  only  a  stone's  throw  in  breadth,  agitated  by  whirlpools, 
produced  by  the  rugged  rocks  rising  from  its  channel. 

In  this  neighborhood  is  the  large  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  Yaoori, 
with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  well  fortified,  which  is  20  or  30  miles 
in  circumference.  Below  Boossa  the  Niger  or  Quorra.  becomes  a 
noble  unobstructed  river,  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  on  winch 
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they  floated  at  ease  in  their  canoe.  They  soon  met  with  great  num- 
bers of  slaves  exposed  for  sale,  and  the  European  merchandize  for 
which  they  were  exchanged.  The  people  appeared  enterprising  and 
commercial,  and  numbers  lived  in  their  trading  canoes.  At  Bocqua, 
they  found  a  considerable  town,  and  additional  indications  of  Europe- 
an commerce.  In  ten  days,  after  being  taken  prisoners  and  ransomed 
by  a  king  from  the  coast,  they  reached  Kirree,  a  large  town,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Delta,  and  found  the  river  separating  into  three 
branches  of  considerable  magnitude.  They  descended  the  branch 
called  the  Mm  or  Brasse  river,  tlie  first  river  east  of  Cape  Formosa, 
to  the  sea,  and  afler  spending  some  time  at  the  island  of  Fernandopo, 
they  returned  to  England,  where  an  account  of  their  travels  will 
speedily  be  published. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
DOMESTIC. 

CATHOLIC    IHSTITUTI0N8   IN    MISSOURI. 

Besides  the  College  in  St  Loais,  the  Catholios  have  flourishing  schools 
at  the  foliowinff  places.  1.  At  Florissant,  containing  a  large  number  of  pupils. 
2.  A  female  school  at  St  Louis,  containing  40  scholars.  3.  A  large  institu- 
tion at  Perry  ville,  85  miles  south  of  St  Louis,  and  40  firom  Cape  Girardeau. 
The  boys'  school  ha«  about  100  pupils,  mostly  from  Louisiana  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  female  department  is  also  considera- 
ble. 4.  A  Theological  Seminary  at  the  same  place,  containing  24  or  1^  stu- 
dents. 5.  A  female  school  is  about  commencing  at  Apple  Creek,  in  the 
same  county  with  Perry  ville.    There  is  no  Protestant  CfoUege  in  Missouri. 

JWio  York  Obgerver, 

YOUNQ    men's   SOCICTT. 

A  New  York  Toun^  Men's  Society,  has  been  formed  aoxiliary  to  the 
American  Young  Men  s  Society.  Its  objects  are  to  promote  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  young  men  of  the  city.  It  is  pn^iKMMd  to 
divide  the  city  into  40  districts  and  organize  associations  in  each  or  parts  of 
the  society.  They  are  to  meet  twice  a  month,  once  for  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, prayer,  and  religious  conversation  and  lessons,  and  once  for  literary 
and  scientific  objects.  They  are  ezpec^d  to  aid  young  men  recently  arrived 
in  the  city  in  avoiding  its  dangers  and  temptations,  and  to  search  out  and 
relieve  and  instruct  the  poor.  We  rejoice  to  see  an  organization  which  may 
cherish  a  fraternal  feeling,  for  the  best  of  purposes,  among  our  youth — ^the 
flower  of  our  population — the  hope  of  our  country. 

LYCEUMS. 

The  American  Spectator  informs  us,  that  there  are  Lyceums  in  eight  or  ten 
hundred  towns  in  the  United  States,  besides  County  and  State  Lyceums 

NEW    YORK    STATE   LYCEUM. 

The  New  York  State  Lyceum  held  its  first  anniversary  meeting  at  Utica 
a  short  time  since.  Delegates  were  present  from  several  counties.  Hon. 
Nathan  Williams,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  presided ;  and  among  the 
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addresseB  made,  those  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Weeks,  and  A.  B.  Johnson,  Esq.  are 
particularized  as  rery  interesting^.  The  former  spoke  on  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  English  language ;  and  the  latter  on  the  present  character,  condition, 
&c,  of  common  schools.  Mr  Brooks,  of  the  theological  school  at  New 
Hayen,  also  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  interesting  manner,  on  the  defects 
of  our  present  system  of  school  eiducation,  and  onered  some  suggestions 
towards  a  plan  of  improvement.  J^ew  York  Advertiser. 

INFLUENCE    OF    SCHOOLS. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder,  of  Philadelphia,  speaking  of  the  character  of 
common  schools,  we  presume  in  that  region,  ooserves, '  that  multitudes  of 
those  schools  are  doing  more  harm  to  the  morals  of  youth,  than  Sunday 
Schools  are  doing  good  *  —  that  they  are  to  a  sad  extent  '  the  habitation  of 
riot  and  misrule,  and  that  six  day's  attendance  in  the  school  room,  during 
the  week,  does  more  to  fix  the  character  of  the  young,  than  six  hours'  in- 
struction on  the  Sabbath.'  How  great  are  the  exertions  making,  (and  with 
the  most  important  effects,)  to  provide  suitable  instruction  and  influence  for 
one  day  in  the  week.  May  we  not  hope  that  tlie  same  christian  zeal  will 
rouse  itself  to  effort  in  providing  for  the  other  six  ?  *  These  things  ye  ought 
to  have  done,  but  not  to  have  left  the  others  undone.* 

SDNDAT    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

The  London  Sunday  School  Union,  have  engaged  some  esteemed  min- 
isters, to  deliver  lectures  to  its  teachers  on  Biblical  literature,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  explain  the  Scriptures  more  fully  to  their  pupils.  What 
could  more  advance  the  interests  of  our  own  Sunday  Schools .' 

POPULAR   SUPERSTITIONS. 

A  premium  of  fifty  dollars  is  offered  by  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  for  tlie  best  £Bsay  on  Popular  Superstitions.  An  instance  illustrat- 
ing the  need  of  such  a  work,  occurred  in  the  voyage  of  the  ship,  Antarctic, 
towards  the  South  Pole.  A  small,  black  bird  came  on  board.  The  men  were 
anxious  to  kill  it;  the  captain  suffered  it  to  escape,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
the  crew  attributed  all  their  subsequent  misfortunes. 

STUDY   OF   THE    BIBLE. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  this  subject  has  occupied  an  increasing  share  of 
public  attention  during  the  past  year.  Princeton  College  took  the  lead  long 
since,  in  estabhshing  Bible  rccitatums,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  A 
similar  plan  was  adopted  at  Amherst.  It  has  been  commenced  at  Yaley  with 
some  modifications,  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  now  a  part  of  the  course  at 
WatervitUy^nd  S.  Hudson.  The  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey, 
recently  took  this  as  the  subject  of  an  address  to  me  students  of  Rutgers 
College  ;  and  we  were  gratified  to  see  the  following  notice  in  an  advertise- 
meni  of  Mr  Curran's  Academy  in  Philadelphia;  'This  institution  is  de- 
signed to  give  an  education  on  the  principles  of  the  Bible  ;  because  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  sacred  volume  in  youth,  give  the 
best  assurance  of  future  respectability  and  usefulness.' 

GENEVA   LYCEUM. 

An  institution  under  this  name,  for  the  liberal  education  of  youna  men,  is 
established  in  this  v^^l^^}  under  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Lathrop.  The  plan 
is  similar  to  that  of  '^  Ijie  Oneida  Institute,"  an  acount  of  which  we  pub- 
lished some  time  ago. 

PRICES   OF    SCHOOLS   AND    BOOKS. 

A  parent  in  South  Carolina  reauests,  that  the  prices  of  education  at  various 
Schools  as  well  as  of  School-books,  should  be  stated.    If  teachers  and  book- 
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sellers  will  supply  us  with  the  necessary  infonnation  ;  as  to  their  terms,  we 
shall  cheerfully  publish  them,  and  something  of  the  kind  will  be  found  in 
our  advertising  columns.  To  these  we  must  generaUy  refer  for  particular 
accounts  of  private  institutions,  as  it  would  be  impossible,  if  it  would  not  be 
invidious,  to  characterize  the  few  within  our  tmm^i/uUe  knowledge, and  thus 
treat  others  with  implied  neglect. 

We  add  the  following  account  of  terms  at  several  institutions.  At  .^m- 
her St  Academy y  tuition  for  English,  |;4 — for  the  classical  or  teachers'  de- 
partment,  $5.  For  board  $0,75  to  $1,75  per  week.  Whole  expenses  in 
the  teachers  family,  $110  a  year.  Monson  Academy ,  tuition  $4  to  $5  per 
quarter  —  board  $1  to  $1 ,75  a  week .  Phillips'  Andover  Academy  jfor  Teachers 
tuition,  $5  to  $8 ;  board  for  boys  $2,50  per  week ;  in  families  $1 ,25  to  $2,00. 
Rutgut  Classical  School,  New-Brunswick,  New- Jersey,  under  the  care  of 
the  trustees  of  the  college.     Tuition,  $4  to  $5;  board  $2,50  a  week. 

The  same  parent  also  requests  advice,  as  to  the  treatment  of  a  child.  We 
must  defer  our  answer  to  a  future  number. 

MONSON    ACADEMY. 

We  have  just  received  the  last  catalogue  of  this  institution,  the  whole 
number  of  students  in  this  Academy,  is  103,  of  which  60  are  males,  and  43 
females. 

Beneficiaries  of  the  American  Education  Society  receive  from  the  funds 
of  the  institution,  from  10  to  15  dollars  a  quarter,  with  the  free  use  of  all 
necessary  books,  and  considerable  aid  firom  a  female  education  society. 

LITERARY    CONVENTION. 

The  meeting  of  this  Convention,  which  was  resolved  upon  at  the  last 
meeting  in  New  York,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  November  1st.  Reports 
are  to  be  received  from  Committees  on  several  subjects,  which  we  men- 
tioned in  August,  and  a  number  of  interesting  questions  will  be  brought  up 
for  discussion.  The  objects  of  the  convention  are  entirely  general,  and  of 
the  first  importance.  Its  results  must  depend  on  the  interest  expressed 
by  the  friends  of  Literature  and  Education. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

We  learn  that  this  University  will  not  be  organized  until  suitable  build- 
ings are  prepared.     Its  funds  are  increasing. 

FOREIGN. 

DEPLORABLE    AMOUNT    OF    IGNORANCE,   AND    ITS   EFFECTS. 

Of  138  persons  committed  to  Reading  goal,  in  England,  25  only  conld  write, 
37  only  could  read,  and  7G  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Of  30  prisoners 
tried  at  Abingdon,  6  only  could  read  and  write ;  11  could  read  imperfec^y, 
the  other  19  were  wholly  uneducated.  Of  79  prisoners  convicted  at  Ayles- 
bury, only  30  could  read  and  write.  Of  332  committed  for  trial  at  Winches* 
ter,  105  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Nearly  the  whole  number  were  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge.  Of  50 
prisoners,  put  on  trial  at  Lewes,  13  only  could  res^  and  write,  12  could  read 
imperfectly,  ordy  one  could  read  welL  About  one  half  of  the  persons  com- 
mitted to  Maidstone  gaol  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  nearly  the  whole 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  true  religion. 

EDUCATION    AT   TONOATABOO,   IN   THE    PACIFIC    OCEAN. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  of  England  have  stations  on  this  island 
at  Eehefo,  and  Nukudofa.  They  have  schools  for  teaching  the  natives  the 
elementary  branches  of  education  at  both  these  places,  as  well  as  at  several 
villages  in  the  interior.  Nearly  the  whole  population,  old  and  young,  ap- 
pear anxious  to  learn,  and  are  said  to  be  perpetually  teasinc;  the  missionaries 
for  books.    The  school  at  Nukualofa  sometimes  numbers  bily  persons,  em- 
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bracing  men,  women  and  children.  There  is  also  a  school  at  this  f/lace, 
ezclasively  for  females.  Many  of  the  pupils  read,  and  some  of  them  write 
a  fair  hand  already.  Great  complaint  is  however  mdde  of  the  want  of  books, 
slates,  pencils,  &c.,  for  the  pupils ;  to  some  extent,  written  lessons  are  at 
present  substituted  for  books. 

EDUCATION    IN    LIBERIA. 

The  literary  and  religious  advantages  of  tliis  colony  have  already  become 
considerable.  The  Liberia  Herald,  a  monthly  newspaper,  is  conducted  by 
J.  Russworm,  a  colonist,  and  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College.  Six  schows 
are  in  successful  operation,  and  recent  methods  have  been  adopted  to  secure 
the  education  of  every  child  in  the  colony.  Surrounding  tribes  are  begin- 
ning to  derive  the  same  advantages.  From  the  neighboring  clans,  100  ^il- 
dren  are  now  attending  the  school  in  Liberia.  Sunday  Schools,  are  also 
well  attended .  vermonl  Chronide. 

EDUCATION    IN   LOWER   CANADA. 

To  every  well  wisher  of  the  country,  it  must  be  a  gratifying  circumstance 
to  watch  the  progress  which  Education  has  made  within  this  Province, 
under  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  late  appropriations.  The  amount 
drawn  out  of  the  public  chest  in  18%)  for  the  most  important  part  of  what 
ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  was  jC13,785, 16a,  3d, 
wlule  in  18^,  it  had  swelled  up  to  £26,019,  Is,  2d.  The  number  of  Schol- 
ars which  in  1839  received  the  benefit  of  these  appropriations,  was  upwards 
of  18,000;  while  in  1830  they  drew  upwards  of  40,000.  In  1831  it  is  ex- 
pected that  80,000  children  will  be  receiving  edtication  ;  which,  judging  by 
the  school  returns  of  New  York,  will  be  about  one  child  in  two  out  or  the 
whole  population. 

During  the  year  1830,  by  the  returns  of  the  elementary  schools  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  late  acts,  it  would  appear  that  £16,2()7:=70,  lid,  had 
been  expended  in  paying  the  salaries  of  masters,  having  the  charge  of 
16,591  pay  scholars,  ana  of  21 ,322  pauper  children,  making  a  total  of 
38,  213. children,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  the  average  cost  of  each  scholar. 

Montreal  Gazette. 

PROGRESS   OF   EDUCATION   IN  THE   RUSSIAN   PROVINCE   OF   GEORGIA. 

On  this  country's  becoming  a  Russian  Province  in  1802,  the  government 
established  a  school  at  Teflis,  which  in  1804  was  changed  into  a  foundation 
for  the  education  of  the  nobles.  In  1807,  it  was  changed  into  a  gymnasium 
of  four  classes,  and  the  plan  of  instruction  was  modified  by  Oen.  Vermoloff, 
in  1809,  so  as  to  comprise,  instead  of  instruction  in  Latin  and  German,  the 
Tartaric  language,  wnich  is  the  prevailing  tongue  there.  He  also  added 
some  branches  oif  military  instruction.  The  establishment  contained  about 
300  pupils  during  each  year,  but  was  still  only  a  place  of  education  for  the 
Georgian  nobility.  But  in  May,  1830,  tlie  government  established  in  the 
province,  instead  of  this  school,  one  gymnasium  at  Teflis  and  20  district 
achools.  To  the  gymnasium,  which,  at  its  opening,  received  298  pnpUff, 
there  are  attached  exhibitions  or  allowances  from  the  state,  to  maintain  40 
pupils,  children  of  the  nobles,  officers  and  functionaries. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Edueatum. 

EDUCATION    IN   THE    HIGHLANDS.    (SCOTLAND.) 

According  to  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  in  the  Highlands,  read  at  the  general  meeting  in  Inverness,  in  Oc- 
tober last  and  recently  published,  the  schools  in  their  connection  are  rap- 
idly dispelling  the  ignorance  which  has  long  prevailed  in  their  districts,  and 
are  effecting  a  salutary  change  in  the  monu  habits  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  schools  is  stated  to  amount  to  511,  and  they  are  attended  by 
57,000  scholars.  ib. 
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ORPHAIf   SnOOL   IK   ORZECE. 

The  '  Ophanotrophion  '  at  Egina,  a  spacious  edifice,  affords  education  to 
the  children  whom  the  French  government  have  redeemed  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  to  the  offspring  of  indigent  parents.  Its  present  number  of  pupils  is  about 
407.  They  are  instructea  in  the  elementary  branches  of  education  ;  and 
ailerwards  taught  the  mechanical  arts  under  some  other  roof.  Ancient 
Greek  forms  part  of  the  course  laid  down.  M.  Mustoxidi,  a  Greek  of  Corfu, 
whose  works  have  entitlrd  him  to  the  honor  of  beinff  appointed  a  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  French  Institute ;  is  the  Ephor  of  the  '  Orphano- 
trophion/  Through  his  zealous  instrumentality  a  museum  has  been  formed 
in  it,  which  contains  numerous  archeolo^ical  remains,  brought  together  from 
various  parts  of  Greece.  This  is  one  of  the  first  establishments  which  have 
been  founded  by  the  present  government.  lb. 
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Roman  Antiquities  and  Ancient  Mythology,  for  Classical  Schools. 
By  Charleg  K.  Dillaway,  A.  M.  Instructor  in  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School.    Boston,  1831, 12mo.  pp.  161. 

Ther*  has  been,  so  &r^  we  know,  no  work  which  has  answered  fully 
the  purposes  for  which  this  is  intended.  The  various  books  of  Antiquities 
and  Mythology  to  which  scholars  have  had  access,  have  been,  on  several 
accounts,  unsuitable  for  schools.  They  have  accordingly  been  sometimes 
in  the  teachers'  hands,  but  not  oflen  in  those  of  the  pupils.  The  work  be- 
fore us  supplies  this  want ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  somewhat 
cursory  examination,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  This,  or  some  similar 
compend,  ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  classical  school. 

We  are  aware  that  the  subject  of  mythology  is  one  of  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy ;  and  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  better  treated,  than  in  this 
work.  But  while  it  is  a  question,  how  far  the  vices  of  the  Pagan  Pantheon 
should  be  presented  to  children,  it  certainly  appears  not  less  dangerous,  to 
leave  a  boy  to  entertain  respect  for  a  being,  who,  as  he  is  afterwards  to 
discover,  is  an  example  of  the  grossest  profligacy.  One  thinff  at  least  should 
be  done.  The  term  fiythology  should  be  so  distinctly  explained,  and  the  . 
fabulous  and  unworthy  chara€ter  of  the  Deities,  so  frequently  referred  to. 
that  it  may  be  associated  with  every  recolUction  ofthem^  and  we  doubt  indeed 
the  expediency  of  using  the  historiad  style  in  describing  them.  Above  all, 
they  should  be  contrasted  with  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  their  exis- 
tence, and  attributes,  and  powers;  and  then  there  would  be  less  danger  of  C 
transferring  the  idea  o£  fable  to  every  system  of  religion f  as  is  so  often 
done  by  the  profound  classical  scholar. 

The  Greek  Primitives  of  the  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal ;  to  which 
are  added  rules  for  Derivation  or  the  Formation  of  Words.  Selected 
chiefly  from  Buttman's  Greek  Grammar.     Boston,  12mo.  pp.  183 

Modem  Literature  is  very  much  indebted  to  a  company  of  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastics, who  in  the  17th  century  occupied  a  monastery  a  few  miles  west 
of  Paris,  called  Port  Royal.  They  cultivated  the  ancient  languages,  and 
published  grammars  and  other  works,  to  facihtate  the  study  of  them.   Their 
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works  have  been  the  foundation  of  many  philological  works  in  France.  "Eng- 
landy  and  America.  One  of  those  works  was  entitled  *  The  gajden  of 
Greek  Robts,'  consisting  of  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  contained  a  collec- 
tion of  the  principal  primitives  of  the  Greek  language,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. Tne  work  before  us  is  substantially  a  re-publication  of  this  first 
f»art,  (the  other  being  much  less  important,)  or  rather  of  an  English  trans- 
ation  of  it,  made  by  Nugent  in  1748.  It  must  be  a  very  valuable  assistant 
to  the  Greek  students,  especially  with  the  improvements  introduced  by  the 
American  Editor. 

Christian  Almanac.  New  York,  Philadelpia,  &c.  Porter's  Health 
Almanac.  Philadelphia.  British  Almanac.  London.  Almanac  des 
Bons  Consuls.  Paris. 

Tiiese  unpretending,  but  useful  little  works,  were  established  in  order  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  ridiculous  and  often  pernicious  records  of  astrology 
and  superstition,  which  were  formerly  circulated  under  tlie  name  of  alma- 
nacs. They  contain  all  the  ordinary  astronomical  information,  adapted, 
either  by  separate  columns,  or  in  distinct  editions,  to  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  the  principal  places  in  our  country ;  and  instead  of  astrology  and 
worn  out  or  ridiculous  jests  and  proverbs  and  predictions  of  weamer,  in 
every  vacant  cornei*  of  the  almanac,  and  a  number  of  pages  succeeding, 
are  occupied  with  useful  information  in  arts,  agriculture,  and  statistics, 
maxima  of  health  and  temperance,  and  anecdotes  and  extracts,  suited  to 
promote  morality  and  religion.  Publications  of  this  kind  have  done  in- 
calculable good,  if  it  were  only  in  the  exclusion  of  evil;  and  deserve  the 
patronage  of  every  friend  of  improvement. 

Essays  on  School  Keeping,  &c.  By  an  Experienced  Teacher. 
Philadelphia.    J.  Grigg.    18mo.   pp.  199. 

While  tliis  work  does  not  exhibit,  by  any  meaps,  the  originality  of  Mr 
Hall's  Lectures  on  School  Keeping,  and  seems  to  suppose  a  degree  of  ig- 
norance, which,  we  hope,  does  not  generally  prevail  on  this  subject,  it  con- 
tains many  valuable  hints  for  teachers.  More  than  half  the  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  extracts  from  some  of  the  best  authors  on  education,  which  are 
generally  well  selected  and  important.  We  hope  it  may  reach  many,  to 
whom  Mr  Hall's  book  is  unknown. 

Biblical  Manual,  containing  brief  illustrations  of  various  Scripture 
tables,  &c.,  collected  from  Adam  Clark^  Jahn,  Buck,  Dwight,  &.c.  By 
Horace  Spaulding,  Superintendent  of  a  Sunday  School.  Boston.  J. 
Loring.  pp.  72. 

We  presume  the  plan  of  this  work  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  the  writer's  pupils;  and  we  think  is  admirably  adapted  to 
supply  them.  It  contains  such  an  historical  account  of  the  several  books 
which  compose  the  Bible,  and  their  Authors  and  divisions,  as  we  have  in 
vain  sought  for,  in  a  compendious  form.  To  this  are  added  an  account  of 
the  ancient  divisions  of  time  and  weights  and  measures.  Scripture  Chronol- 
ogy, and  a  very  interesting  tabular  view  of  the  Jewish  Calendar.  We 
have  seen  nothing  which  so  well  deserves  the  name  of  a  Biblical  Manual ; 
and  few  books  which  comprise  so  much  valuable  information,  within  the  com* 
pass  of  72  pages,  and  at  a  price  so  moderate. 
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Letter  XXII. 
Religious  Education. 

My  Dear  Friend — In  my  last  letter,  I  described  to  you 
the  course  by  which  Fellenberg  believes,  that  a  child  must 
be  led  to  the  elements  of  religious  truth ;  beginning  with  the 
affectionate  care  and  tender  caresses  of  the  mother,  which  open 
his  mind  to  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Preserver  and  Ben- 
efactor, to  whose  works  he  is  directed  as  the  evidence  of  his 
existence,  and  carrying  him  on  by  a  course  of  lessons  founded 
on  the  observation  of  himself  and  those  around  him,  attended 
with  the  examples  and  instructions  of  the  Bible,  to  a  practical 
conception  of  the  great  duties  of  life. 

1  quoted  his  remark,  that  *  we  see  even  in  our  own  day, 
that  every  thing  which  parents,  which  nature,  which  conscience^ 
and  the  observation  of  our  own  hearts  can  accomplish  for  the 
moral  development  of  children  is  inadequate.  It  is  on  this 
account,  that  the  aid  which  Scripture  history  affords  should  be 
welcome  to  every  educator.'  He  therefore  makes  it  a  part  of 
the  course  of  regular  instruction  at  the  earliest  period,  when 
the  child  is  capable  of  understanding  its  simple  narratives. 
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Scriptupe  history  is  peculiarly  important,  because  it  informs 
us  of  the  agency  and  superintendence  of  the  Deity  in  the  events 
of  this  world.  General  history  is  not  therefore  unnecessary, 
or  useless.  It  embraces  an  account  of  many  excellent  men, 
often  in  circumstances  more  analagous  to  our  own,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  lessons  derived  from  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  far,  he  observes,  we  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  sphere 
of  *  what  may  be  called  Natural  Religion,^  and  as  some  doubts 
have  been  suggested  concerning  his  views  of  Revelation,  you 
will  be  gratified  with  a  full  account  of  his  views,  in  his  own 
language,  addressed  to  his  assistants,  at  a  period  when  efforts 
had  been  made,  widi  too  much  success,  to  undermine  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  his  pupils. 

He  remarks,  that  if  all  our  observations  of  the  objects  of  na- 
ture, and  die  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  histor}^  of  man 
*  lead  us  to  the  Deity  as  the  Creator  and  the  Moral  Governor 
of  the  world,  how  oueht  we  to  welcome  a  revelation  from  him.' 
— '  A  revelation  that  harmonizes  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with 
the  instructions  which  have  been  already  afforded  us,  in  so 
many  ways,  in  the  sphere  of  what  is  termed  Natural  Religion, 
concerning  our  highest  good ;  and  adds  security  to  our  faith, 
which  might  be  impaired  by  the  strength  of  common  opinion, 
if  no  higher  sanction  was  afforded ;  and  it  were  left  solely  to 
the  support  of  our  weakness  and  frailty — A  revelation,  which 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  sunk  in  selfishness,  inculcates  the  most 
extensive,  the  noblest  benevolence ;  which  teaches  us  to  love 
even  our  enemies,  and  to  do  them  good ;  which  reromraends 
it,  not  merely  by  words  but  by  actions ;  which  excites  us  to 
practice  it,  by  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  (as  all  admit) 
voluntarily  endured  the  greatest  sufferings,  and  gave  hitnself  to 
the  death  of  the  cross,  for  the  sake  of  our  race — A  revelation, 
comprising  a  moral  law,  which  the  eighteen  centuries  that  have 
since  elapsed,  have  been  as  little  able  to  excel,  as  preceding 
ages  were  to  attain,  in  purity ;  and  a  code  of  moral  instruction 
which  penetrates  the  sanctuaries  of  human  nature,  w^hich 
leaves  no  depths  and  no  heights  of  it  unexplored,  and  is  adapt- 
ed to  all  its  peculiarities — A  revelation,  which  has  continued  to 
advance  in  its  triumphs  over  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  men, 
for  1800  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  weaknesses  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  commiued  ;  has  maintained  itself  against  all  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies ;  and  through  all  these  contests,  as  through 
a  series  of  confirming  and  purifying  trials,  has  become  the  high- 
est glory  of  Humanity  and  Divinity.' 
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*  How  is  it  possible,  that  such  a  revelation,  when  exhibited, 
should  not  be  embraced  by  human  spirits,  especially  at  a  peri- 
od in  which  miserable  indifference,  or  sometimes  even  worse 
fanaticism,  play  dieir  corrupting  game  with  the  highest  good  of 
our  race,  and  its  only  means  of  safety,  in  a  manner  more  pre- 
sumptuous and  bold  than  ever  before.  Never  could  die  ex- 
alted character  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  more  appropriately  present- 
ed to  the  adoiation  of  our  race  tlian  at  this  moment.  Never 
could  the  imitation  of  the  example  he  has  given  us  in  the  in- 
struction of  die  ignorant,  the  direction  of  the  wandering,  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  evil,  be  more  strongly  rec- 
ommended to  the  true  philandiropist.' 

'  Were  Christian  faith  withdrawn  from  us,  we  should  be 
deprived  of  the  only  soil  in  which  die  tender  shoots  of  good 
which  appear  in  childhood,  can  be  trained  to  produce  fragrant 
blossoms,  and  sanctifying  fruits.' 

'  We  establish  our  institudons  upon  the  basis  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. We  proceed,  in  the  commencement  of  our  labors, 
upon  the  essential  principles  and  conditions  of  the  Gospel. 
Every  sound  system  of  education  must  rest  on  the  instructions 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  those  instructions  is  given  the  substance 
of  its  theory ;  die  best  practical  example  for  the  educator  is  to 
be  found  in  die  Saviour  of  men ;  and,  in  the  result,  we  should 
aim  at  no  odier  object,  than  die  realizadon  of  diat  kingdom  of 
God,  to  which  he  has  directed  mankind.' 

'  The  great  traits  of  die  character  of  Chi-ist,  may,  at  the 
commencement,  seem  to  our  pupils  like  die  first  dawning  rays 
of  the  morning,  which  are  scattered  and  almost  lost  in  the 
clearness  of  an  unclouded  horizon.  The  mind  of  the  child  at 
this  period,  is  far  from  being  capable  of  comprehending  his 
divine  love,  embracing  all  mankind  with  inexhaustible  and 
profound  sympathy ;  his  unbounded  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
our  race.  We  should  therefore  do  well,  to  let  this  exhibition 
rest  upon  his  mind,  sometime  after  it  is  first  jiresented,  before 
we  attempt  to  follow  out  diis  important  subject  into  all  its 
details.' 

The  study  of  Grecian  and  Roman  History,  it  is  observed, 
will  enrich  the  mind  with  subjects  for  comparison  and  illustra- 
tion ;  and  enable  the  pupil  to  perceive  the  pre-eminence  of 
Christianity  over  all  die  superstiuons  of  those  cultivated  nations, 
and  the  philosophy  of  dieir  wise  men.  It  will  also  show  him 
the  urgent  need  of  a  revelation,  and  jirepare  him  for  a  more 
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complete  course  of  Scripture  History,  in  which  the  life,  char- 
acter and  instructions  of  Christ,  should  be  more  fully  exhibited. 

The  portion  of  the  course  I  have  now  described,  is  designed 
to  be  equally  applicable  to  tlie  pupils  of  various  sects,  Catholics, 
Greeks,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed^  which  are  fotind  in  the  in- 
stitution. In  establishing  the  institution  for  all  sects,  Fellenberg 
feels  bound  to  cherish,  rather  than  impair  their  attachment 
to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  therefore  avoids  all  doctri- 
nal instruction,  which  could  excite  doubts  or  hostility.  It  is  in- 
tended rather  to  be  a  course  of  Christian  morality,  comprising 
the  general  duties  we  owe  towards  God,  as  well  as  those  to- 
wards man.  He  also  considers  it  hazardous  to  present  the  diffi- 
cult or  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion  too  early  to  the  mind^- 
of  children.  In  calling  upon  them  to  attend  to  subjects  entirely 
beyond  their  comprehension,  and  incapable  of  application  to 
their  own  circumstances,  they  acquire  the  habit,  either  of  list- 
ening with  indifference  to  the  most  important  of  subjects,  or 
of  employing  words,  without  ideas ;  both  equally  pernicious  to 
their  intellectual  improvement,  and  their  religious  feeling. 

He  also  adopts,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  the  declaration 
of  our  Saviour :  '  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.'  He  believes  the  best 
preparation  for  understanding  and  valuing  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  to  implant  its  spirit  in  the  heart,  and-  accustom  the 
pupil  to  act  it  out  in  the  life. 

It  is  for  want  of  an  analogous  sympathy  or  feeling,  that  the 
world  so  often  consider  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  Christian,  ex- 
travagant, and  his  conduct  quixotic.  Indeed,  both  reason  and 
experience  combine  to  show  us,  that  it  is  not  until  the  child 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  benevolent  feelings, 
and  to  their  display  in  action,  that  he  can  understand  the  assu- 
rance :  *  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  It  is  not 
until  he  has  made  a  multitude  of  unsuccessful  efforts,  to  walk 
steadily  in  the  course  which  duty  and  prudence  point  out  to 
him,  that  he  can  realize  his  need  of  aid  and  guidance,  or  attach 
any  value  to  the  command — '  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.' 

In  this  portion  of  education  especially,  it  is  important  that 
action  should  follow  instruction ;  that  practice  should  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  theory ;  that  the  pupil  may  never  be 
left  to  consider  his  religious  sentiments,  as  a  thing  separated 
from  his  ordinary  life.     It  is  indispensable  that  this  habit  be 
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early  formed.  Whoever  has  not  been  accustomed  from  *  his  ' 
infancy,  in  every  part  of  his  intercourse  with  others,  to  observe 
the  rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you,"  even  to  the  most  minute  details  of  doing  and  refrain- 
ing, and  widi  consoientious  care,  will  not  learn  at  a  later  period 
to  regulate  his  conduct  by  this  fundamental  rule  of  the  moral 
law,  without  the  greatest  difficulty.'  Hence  the  frequent  im- 
perfections of  daily  conduct,  in  those  who  seem  anxious  to  do 
their  duty. 

But  in  addition  to  this  Elementary  and  Practical  course j 
each  pupil  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  his 
own  church,  whose  daily  duty  it  is  to  introduce  him  to  the 
Doctrines  of  Christianity^  as  professed  by  his  parents.  The 
course  of  Scripture  History  is  continued,  or  reviewed,  and  por- 
tions are  committed  to  memory.  Portions  or  books  of  the 
Scriptures  are  next  read,  and  explained  in  a  critical  manner. 
A  summary  of  Christian  Doctrines  and  Duties,  expressed  in 
the  most  simple  scriptural  language,  concludes  the  instruction 
of  the  inferior  classes. 

The  higher  classes  study  a  more  extended  Scriptural  Cate- 
chism of  Christian  Doctrine  as  connected  with  Natural  Reli- 
gion and  morals.  The  explanation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  and  finally,  general  views  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
complete  the  course  of  religious  instruction. 

The  public  service  of  the  Sabbath  is  conducted  by  Fellen- 
berg,  and  one  of  the  clergymen,  alternately.  Two  religious 
lessons  are  given  to  each  class  during  the  week,  and  the  pupils 
are  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  discourse  of  the  preced- 
ing Sunday,  and  receive  explanations  on  points  which  may 
not  have  been  understood. 

With  those  who  are  unwilling  to  receive  religious  lessons,  no 
compulsion  is  used.  Time  is  given  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
and  soften  their  dispositions,  and  they  are  left  to  acquire  grad- 
ually the  spirit  of  tlie  institution. 

Such  is  the  course  of  religious  instruction  adopted  by  Fel- 
lenberg,  to  meet  the  wants  and  the  prejudices  of  the  various 
sects  for  whom  his  institutions  have  been  opened.  The  task  is 
one  of  difficulty,  which  few  would  be  willing  to  undertake,  and 
while  mere  spectators  will  be  disposed  to  regard  the  system  as 
too  rigid  or  too  liberal,  according  to  their  respective  opinions, 
I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  I  found  the  spirit  of  Christianity  per- 
vading the  daily  intercourse  and  habits  of  HofWyl,  to  a  degree 
which  I  have  seldom  witnessed  in  a  public  institution. 
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Art.  II.  —  Village  School  of  Sassendorf. 

[In  our  number  for  September,  we  commenced  an  account  of  a  r«/brm  in  a 
village  school  in  Germany.  We  now  present  the  remainder,  which  we 
think  will  be  equally  iuteiesting  to  every  friend  of  improvement.] 

If  children  are  allowed  to  indulge  in  habits  of  mischief^ 
I  think  that  they  hereby  lay  the  foundation  for  a  bad  character 
when  they  have  grown  up  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  such  conduct  as 
absolutely  criminal.  I  would  have  the  teacher  observe  care- 
fully tlie  conduct  and  character  of  the  children,  and  remember, 
that  tlioughdessness,  and  a  certain  predilection  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  senses,  are  characteristic  of  the  age.  Fatigued 
and  soured,  as  he  often  is,  by  his  laborious  duties,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  active  and  mischievous  boys,  he  is 
sometimes  uncertain  what  to  do.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  parish  to  interest  tliemselves  in  such  a  teacher.  They 
should  win  him  over  gradually  to  their  confidence,  and  im- 
press him  with  tlie  belief,  that  one  who  puts  great  confidence 
in  children,  succeeds  far  better  than  he  who  puts  a  very 
limited  confidence  in  diem  ;  and  that  the  teacher  who  uses  vio- 
lent and  frequent  chastisement,  impairs  his  own  health  and  con- 
tentment, and  does  injury  to  children. 

The  teacher  of  tlie  school  in  this  village,  has  gradually  fallen 
in  with  my  views  in  regard  to  a  mild  and  affectionate  treatment 
of  children,  and  by  acting  upon  them,  has  made  his  school  a 
scene  of  enjoyment,  instead  of  a  gloomy  prison.  He  begins 
and  closes  punctually.  During  vacations,  he  proves  abundantly 
that  he  cannot  enjoy  himself  away  from  his  duties.  He  has 
fi-equently  remarked  to  me,  that  he  finds  children  less  inclined 
to  study  and  to  good  manners,  after  vacation,  than  they  were 
before ;  though  for  my  part,  I  consider  relaxation  as  essential  to 
their  health. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  wUl  not  appear  strange  that 
we  have  no  code  of  punishments.  By  the  constant  presence 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  public  examination  by  the  minister, 
every  crime  is  prevented.  Levity,  forgetfulness,  and  negli- 
gence, are  treated  as  such,  and  we  are  careful  to  distinguish 
between  vices  of  the  heart,  and  those  which  originate  from  a 
weakness  of  understanding.  The  negligent  child  is  called  to 
ILCCount,  is  admonished,  and  for  a  short  time  is  disgraced. 
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Children  who  are  frequently  tardy,  or  who  stay  away  too  often, 
are  reported  to  the  Inspector,  who  in  this  case,  is  the  minister, 
and  he  confers  with  them  and  with  their  parents.  The  frequent 
presence  of  the  Inspector  at  the  beginning  of  school,  and  the 
possibility  of  receiving  admonition  from  him,  stimulates  the 
children  to  be  punctual  at  school,  and  obliges  parents  to  fur- 
nish them  their  meals,  seasonably.  It  is  only  when  a  child 
is  uniformly  stubborn  and  disobedient,  when  he  exposes 
himself  to  punishment  by  some  great  crime,  that  he  receives 
chastisement  from  the  instructor.  All  petty  offences  are  re- 
ported by  the  teacher  to  the  Inspector,  and  he  attends  to  them 
when  he  examines  the  school.  He  orders  the  child  to  attend 
him  after  school,  and  keeps  him  shut  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
To  this  punishment,  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  resort  but 
twice,  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  school.  Since 
tickets  and  the  book  of  credits  were  given  up,  the  only  re- 
wards existing  are  those  which  are  natural;  and  which  consist 
in  the  confidence  of  their  guardians,  friendly  looks  and  words, 
and  litde  expressions  of  commendation. 

The  reformation  of  instrvction^  was  the  last  thing  to  which 
I  devoted  my  attention.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  love  of  order, 
punctuality,  and  cleanliness,  and  a  regard  to  the  laws  of  God, 
ought  to  be  awakened,  before  the  means  of  knowledge  are 
increased  ;  for  1  consider  order  and  punctuality,  as  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  in  mental 
improvement.  '  Knowledge  and  skill,  without  method,  without 
a  regard  to  laws  and  a  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being,  are 
of  no  avail  in  making  either  good  citizens  or  good  men ;  and  it 
is  a  principal  object  of  a  school,  to  form  citizens  for  this  world 
and  for  heaven. 

The  children  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
skill  in  reading.  The  Jirst  class  learn  the  alphabet  and  spel- 
ling. I  did  not  attempt  to  introduce  the  improved  mode  of 
teaching  the  alphabet,  because  the  teacher  disliked  it ;  and 
I  have  found  from  experience,  that  that  mediod  of  instruc- 
tion succeeded  best  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  teacher's 
own  mind  and  habits.  The  success  of  a  school  depends  more 
on  his  good  will  and  activity,  than  on  any  particular  methods 
of  instruction.  The  second  class  read  words  and  learn  to  ac- 
cent. The  third,,  or  highest  class,  are  full  readers ;  and  are 
taught  to  understand  and  utter  impressively  what  they  read.  To 
benefit  the  children,  and  make  them  skilful  in  ipeaking  and  in 
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spelling,  they  perform  these  exercises  in  chorus,  or  all  at  the 
same  time,  a  plan  which  pleases  them  very  much.  In  spelling 
and  reading,  parents  can  assist  children  ;  and  aid  is  in  this  way 
very  generally  derived  from  parents  in  tliis  village.  In  all  three 
of  the  classes,  after  exercising  the  whole  together,  each  child 
is  called  upon  individually  to  sustain  an  examination,  and  some- 
times the  usual  exercises  are  suspended  entirely,  for  tlie  sake 
of  practising  an  inattentive  child.  In  order  to  introduce  an  ex- 
pressive and  simple  method,  I  undertook  to  conduct  the  ele- 
mentary reading  myself,  in  the  presence  of  the  instructor. 

Good  reading,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  that  which  is  animated, 
and  in  which  a  proper  sound  is  given  to  letters,  but  also  that  in 
which  proper  accent  and  modulation  are  used,  to  make  it  un- 
derstood and  felt — such  reading,  seems  to  be  very  much  ne- 
glected, and  WT  rarely  find  correct,  much  less  expressive  read- 
ing, in  schools.  A  child,  from  a  want  of  care  in  instructing  him, 
accustoms  himself  to  a  want  of  reflection  in  reading,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  he  becomes  thoughdess  and  mechanical  on 
more  important  occasions,  and  even  during  divine  worship  in 
the  church.  In  this  way,  the  school,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
arouse  and  employ  his  mind,  renders  him  attentive  only  to 
words.  I  employ  a  very  simple  method  to  make  good  readers, 
or  at  least  to  make  children  understand  what  tliey  read.  If  a 
child  reads  without  expression,  I  say  to  him :  '  Read  that  pas- 
sage again ;  I  observe  that  you  do  not  understand  it.  You 
must  give  me  die  meaning  of  the  sentence.'  He  may  perhaps 
be  obliged  to  read  it  several  times  before  he  understands  it ; 
but  he  will  at  last  succeed,  and  acquire  the  proper  accent  and 
expression.  To  make  children  read  with  feeling,  the  teacher 
must  set  them  die  example,  and  let  them  repeat  together  after 
him. 

For  instruction  in  writing,  children  are  divided  likewise 
into  three  classes.  The  elementary  strokes  are  drawn  upon 
the  small  black  boards  for  the  lowest  class,  and  these  are  co- 
pied by  them  upon  slates.  The  drawings  on  die  boards  are 
very  large,  so  that  the  form  may  be  distinct ;  and  regularity  more 
than  beauty  is  observed  in  their  formation.  The  second  and 
first  class  write  after  copies,  and  these  classes  I  have  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  skilful  penman,  from  a  neighboring  town. 
Both  engraved  and  written  copies  are  shown  to  them.  The  for- 
mer present  them  with  an  ideal,  which  they  can  never  attain, 
though  it  serves  to  stimulate  them )  the  latter  with  an  example 
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of  fine  writing  which  it  is  within  their  power  to  equal.  The 
second  class  UTite  sentences  of  a  single  line  in  length ;  the  first 
class  longer  sentences,  which  convey  much  useful  knowledge. 
The  teacher  prepares  pens  while  out  of  school,  and  distributes 
them  to  the  pupils,  when  tliey  are  arranged  at  their  seats.  The 
first  class  mend  their  own  pens,  and  the  third,  write  with  slate 
pencils.  All  t^e  three  classes  are  uniformly  under  the  charge 
of  the  teacher ;  and  he  can  communicate  instruction  to  each 
child,  by  going  behind  the  benches. 

Writing  books  and  slates  are  all  ruled.  The  slates  and  the 
writing  books  of  the  second  class,  are  ruled  alike,  and  this  is 
found  to  operate  favorably  on  a  pupil  wlien  he  is  removed 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  I  am  happy  to  state  for  the  credit 
of  the  instructor,  that  by  his  efficiency  in  the  writing  department, 
mafiy  scholars  write  a  beautiful,  and  all  a  legible  hand.  In 
aid  of  the  teacher,  it  is  required  that  the  pupils  present  their 
books,  when  written  full,  to  the  Inspector.  He  examines  them, 
passes  judgment  upon  tliem,  and  commends  especially  neat- 
ness in  the  use  of  them. 

Instruction **in  or/Ao^ra;? Ay  is  carried  on  simuhaneously  in  all 
the  classes.  While  the  higher  classes  are  writing  words  upon 
their  slates  which  the  teacher  gives  out,  he  attends  to  the  smal- 
ler classes,  making  a  single  child  spell  alone,  and  sometimes  all 
the  children  together.  The  larger  children  are  obliged  to  give 
the  principles  or  rules  of  correct  spelling,  in  case  of  any  mis- 
take. The  small  children  repeat  these  rules  together,  so  that 
on  their  transfer  to  the  higher  classes,  they  may  be  familiar 
with  them.  No  particular  insiruction  is  given  as  to  conversation. 
If  the  instructor  speaks  correctly,  I  think  the  study  of  special 
rules  is  unnecessary.  Readiness  and  accurate  expression  in 
speaking,  seem  to  me  more  important  for  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic,  than  the  knowledge  of  a  system  of  grammar,  with 
its  unsettled  etymologies,  and  nice  distinctions  in  syntax.  The 
inflection  and  conjugation  of  words,  they  can  learn  correctly 
enough,  from  that  experience  which  Uic  practical  pursuits  of 
life  will  give  them. 

To  the  instruction  in  singing,  which  occupied  two  hours  in 
every  week,  I  attended  myselh  My  principal  object  in  doing 
this,  was  to  improve  the  singfng  in  the  church,  by  adopting 
melodious,  soft,  and  simple  music,  and  consequently  to  improve 
"the  singing  throughout  the  whole  parish.  I  had  in  view  also  the 
introduction  of  better  songs  among  the  people,  through  the  me- 
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dium  of  lively  youtli,  and  lliereby  gradually  to  soften  their  voices 
aiid  their  feelings,  and  to  awaken  a  higher  and  purer  taste  in  the 
choice  of  tlieir  amusements.  To  accomplisli  these  objects 
speedily,  and  with  certainly,  I  first  exercised  the  scholars  care- 
fully on  the  tones,  and  endeavored,  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  diatonic  scale,  to  make  them  sound  each  note  with  a 
soft  and  correct  expression.  They  emulated  each  other  in  this 
employment,  and  strove  to  imitate  the  learner.  The  scale 
was  marked  out  upon  the  black  board ;  and  after  they  had  be- 
come skilful  in  it,  they  were  carried  forward  into  tunes.  Here 
they  were  taught  to  keep  time,  to  accent  properly,  &tc.  and  by 
pursuing  a  systematic  course,  diey  became  at  last  able  to  sing 
with  propriety  and  with  effect.  As  a  recompense  for  their 
diligence  in  learning  to  sing,  three  small  books  of  music  were 
presented  by  the  Inspector  to  each  child.  Each  contained 
simple  selections  from  the  most  approved  authors,  which  were 
also  practised  with  care.  In  practising,  stanzas  are  sung  al- 
ternately by  the  girls  and  boys  alone,  sometimes  by  a  single 
boy  or  girl ;  and  1  have  found  that  with  proper  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  leader,  almost  all  children  can  learn  tb  sing. 

Religious  instruction  in  our  school  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, the  connected  and  the  aphoristic.  The  former  is 
attended  to  by  the  minister  of  Sassendorf,  whose  ofiice  and  tide 
lay  him  under  special  obligation  to  do  it.  The  latter  is  man- 
aged by  the  teacher.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  a  third  depart- 
ment, namely  the  historical ;  because  the  teacher  instructs  the 
children  in  Biblical  History,  and  familiarises  them  with  princi- 
ples and  truths  drawn  from  this  source.  The  manner  of  non- 
ducting  this  department  was  prescribed  by  me  to  the  teacher, 
When  the  study  was  first  commenced,  I  read  to  the  children 
from  the  Biblical  History  with  a  deliberate  and  correct  enuncia- 
tion ;  and  the  children  read  together  after  me ;  I  then  gave  them 
a  full  account  of  the  subjects  under  consideration,  from  the 
Scriptures,  which  I  also  read  to  them.  The  children  were  then 
required  to  repeat  the  account,  and  if  they  expressed  themselves 
in  different  words  and  with  a  varied  pronunciation,  they  were 
very  much  commended ;  for  a  history  cannot  be  understood, 
unless  those  who  study  it  can  give  its  contents  a  language  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  book. 

In  (he  explanation  of  difficuh  passages,  1  asked  many  ques- 
tions, and  concluded  with  such  tender  exhortations  as  were 
prompted  by  the  subject.     The  truths  contained  in  the  Biblical 
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History  were,  in  my  opinion,  so  important  and  impressive,  as 
generally  to  require  but  little  catechising  to  develop  them  for 
the  first  time,  and  therefore  I  feared  lest  the  teacher  should,  at 
the  outset,  present  truths  to  tlie  children  which  tliey  were  not 
yet  capable  of  understanding.  If  a  child  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Biblical  History  when  he  goes  into  life,  he  will 
be  able  to  make  various  applications  of  his  knowledge,  which, 
as  a  child,  he  is  not  qualified  to  make.  If  we  force  them  upon 
him  by  our  remarks,  it  will  be  a  mere  intellectual  exercise,  and 
his  feelings  will  not  be  interested.  But  mere  discursive  cate- 
chising will  never  succeed.  It  is  only  by  tender  and  affection- 
ate conversation,  by  brief  and  pointed  observations,  that  a  child 
can  be  made  to  understand ;  and  when  such  a  metliod  is  followed, 
the  highest  object  of  religious  instruction  is  secured.  It  is  the 
special  duty  of  the  teacher  here  to  see  tliat^hildren  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  history,  and  for  this  purpose,  they  must  be  taught 
many  things  relating  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  geography  of  their  country,  and  their  condition 
in  other  respects.  The  teacher  uniformly  asks  the  children, 
what  they  find  in  the  lesson  which  pleases  or  displeases  them, 
and  for  what  reason.  The  answers  which  he  receives,  of 
course  vary  with  the  understandings  and  feelings  of  tlie  chil- 
dren, and  require  such  observations  on  his  part  as  are  suited  to 
their  capacity. 

For  instruction  in  arithmetic,  we  have  tables  of  whole  num- 
bers and  decimals,  which  are  arranged  on  sliding  rules,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  teacher  can  expose  at  pleasure  any 
number  of  figures  which  is  requisite.  Children  are  at  first  re- 
quired to  study  arithmetic  without  the  aid  of  slates  and  pencils. 
They  learn  to  count  from  1  tOk  10,  and  to  carry  on  the  processes 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  within  that 
compass.  In  studying  fractions,  they  use  tables  which  are 
arranged  as  has  been  mentioned.  In  order  to  make  them 
remember  them  easily,  numbers  are  arranged  in  verses,  which 
are  either  sung  or  repeated.  Children  are  required  to  carry 
on  the  processes  in  arithmetic  as  much  as  possible  without 
writing  them  down.  Thi»  method  strengthens  the  memory  and 
power  of  reflection.  It  is  easily  practicable  in  the  lowest 
classes,  and  is  adopted  as  far  as  possible  among  the  higher  and 
more  advanced  classes. 

I  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  an  annual  discharge  of 
all  pupils  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years.     They  are  dismissed 
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in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school,  and  of  its  supervisors,  with 
appropriate  exercises  of  prayer,  and  singing,  and  impressive 
admonition.  In  the  week  following,  new  pupils  are  received. 
All  children  who  have  attained  their  sixth  year,  can  become 
members.  On  their  admission,  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
school  are  read  to  them  by  the  Inspector,  and  they  are  seriously 
and  affectionately  exhorted  to  obedience. 

The  writer  concludes  with  asking  indulgence  for  the  imperfections  of  the 
school,  and  of  the  description,  in  neither  of  which  did  he  enjoy  the  aid  or 
counsel  of  others.  We  believe  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  in  feeling 
that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  this  interesting  document,  and  in  wishing 
that  we  could  procure  the  *  History  of  a  day  in  the  reformed  school  of 
Sassendorf. 


Art.  III.  —  History  of  a  Common  School 

FROM  1801  TO  1831. 

[Conrluiled.] 

[In  the  preceding  portion  of  this  paper,  our  correspondent  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  and  exterior  arrangements  of  a  school.  We  now  pre- 
sent the  remainder  of  his  communication,  which  describes  the  order  and 
methods  of  study.  We  hope  the  clear  exhibition  of  defects,  which  we  fear 
are  found  in  wwny  of  our  schools,  may  excite  their  guardians  to  new  efforts; 
and  we  are  anxious  to  receive  an  account  equally  minute,  of  an  improved 
school.] 

When  the  schools,  were  opened,  especially  in  the  fall,  many 
of  the  children  were  not  sent  immediately,  for  the  want  of  shoes, 
clothes,  &c.  They  were  also  apt  to  be  late  in  tlie  morning. 
It  was  usually  near  10  o'clock  before  all  had  arrived.  Many 
were  also  very  irregular  in  attendance,  especially  in  tlie  w^inter. 
The  slightest  excuse  for  detaining  a  pupil  from  school,  seemed 
sufficient.  But  in  the  summer,  particularly  within  four  or  five 
years,  their  attendance  has  been  1  believe  rather  more  regular. 

Every  instructor  had  enough  to  do,  during  the  first  month, 
in  establishing  his  rules  and  modes  of  instruction ;  which  were 
generally  different  from  diose  of  his  predecessor.  A  longer 
time  was  necessary,  for  the  pupils  to  regain  what  they  had  lost 

In  teaching  the  Alphabet,  it  was  customary  for  the  instructor 
to  take  his  seat,  and  point  to  the  letters  precisely  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  book.  A,  B,  C,  &c.  If  the 
pupil  could  name  the  letter  immediately,  it  was  well :  if  not,  he 
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was  told  it.  After  going  through  from  A  to  Z,  the  double  let- 
ters were  also  taught.  Sometimes  the  process  was  inverted ; 
beginning  at  the  bottom  and  ending  at  A. 

To  teach  spelling,  a  lesson  was  assigned,  consisting  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  columns  of  words  arranged  in  Alphabetical  order, 
as  the  words  of  our  spelling  books  usually  are,  which  the  pupil 
was  requested  to  study  over  and  over,  until  he  could  recollect 
and  spell  them  from  memory.  None  of  them  were  ever  de- 
fined for  him ;  nor  was  he  requested  or  encouraged  to  seek 
for  definitions  for  himself.  In  this  manner,  one  word  suggested, 
by  association,  the  next ;  the  second,  the  third  ;  and  so  on. 
No  faculty  was  called  into  exercise  but  the  memory.  If  a 
word  was  mis-spelled,  the  next  pupil  who  could  spell  it  was 
allowed  to  take  his  place,  or  '  gp  above  him,'  as  it  was  called. 
He  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  class  at  evening  had  a  credit 
mark,  and  sometimes  a  written  certificate  of  good  scholar- 
ship. Indeed,  emulation  was  the  only  motive  to  exertion  which 
I  ever  knew  employed  in  the  school,  except  compulsion. 

In  teaching  reading,  the  process  was  equally  mechanical. 
The  instructor  generally,  though  not  always,  read  the  first  verse 
or  paragraph,  and  sometimes  read  with  diem  in  his  turn.  The 
instructor,  or  the  pupil  at  the  head,  made  the  corrections.  These 
extended  no  fartlier  than  the  right  pronunciation  of  tlie  words, 
and  a  measured  attention  to  tlie  pauses.  No  regard  was  paid 
to  tones,  and  little  to  emphasis,  and  the  proper  inflections.  *  Read 
as  you  talk,'  was  a  rule  seldom  given,  and  still  less  frequendy 
reduced  to  practice.  It  was  customary  to  read  the  Testament 
and  Preceptor,  (the  principal  reading  books)  generally  in  course. 
There  were,  however,  certain  days  of  the  week  on  which  they 
used  to  read  only  selected  pieces.  These  consisted  of  some 
able  oration,  and  perhaps  a  dialogue,  witli  some  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult poetry.  When  visitors  caUed,  they  were  commonly  requir- 
ed to  read  these  selections,  which  they  had  learned  almost  by 
heart.  Some  who  were  most  successful  in  imitation,  had  also 
caught  some  of  the  appropriate  tones  and  inflections  fit)m  the 
instructor. 

New  beginners  in  writing,  usually  had  a  copy  of  straight 
marks.  Over  the  top  of  the  next  page,  the  master  wrote, 
Avoid  alluring  company,  in  large  hand,  which  the  pupil  was 
required  to  imitate.  A  page  a  day,  that  is,  one  eighth  of  a 
common  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  was  their  common  task  in  writ- 
ing.    The  pupils'  copies  were  usually  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
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during  the  first  year,  almost  wholly  of  coai'se  hand,  ruled  (for 
all  were  required  to  rule)  from  one  fourth  to  half  an  inch  wide. 
Engraved  copy  slips,  instead  of  written  ones,  were  sometimes 
used.  ; 

When  Arithmetic  was  taught  in  the  evenings,  the  instructor 
usually  wrote  sums  for  the  pupil  on  a  slate,  which  he  was  required 
to  toork.  More  recently,  a  few  of  Daboll's  Arithmetic  have  been 
used  as  guides. 

The  order  of  exercises  for  a  day  was  usually  as  follows. 
From  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  to  15  minutes  past  9,  the  instnictor 
came  to  the  door  with  a  large  ferule,  and  struck  several  times 
on  the  door  post  as  a  signal  for  opening  the  school.  Such 
pupils  as  were  present  came  in,  and  either  took  their  seats  or 
crowded  around  the  fire.  Tliose  of  the  first  class  who  were 
present  read  in  the  Testament.  The  lesson  consisted  of  from 
two  to  four  chapters,  according  to  their  length.  The  time  usu- 
ally allotted  to  this  exercise  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
or  until  most  of  the  pupils  had  arrived. 

When  this  exercise  closed,  writing  was  attended  to.  In  the 
winter,  copies  and  pens  were  to  be  prepared,  ink  to  be  thawed 
and  watered,  and  numbers  wished  to  go  to  the  fire  at  once. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  second  class  usually  took  their  Testa- 
ment for  reading,  but  received  litde  atttention  from  the  Instructor. 
While  the  second  and  third  classes  were  reading,  the  instruct- 
or usually  finished  copies  and  pens,  and  assigned  the  speUing 
lessons  for  the  forenoon.  Then  the  smaller  classes  were  to 
be  taught.  Those  who  were  able,  read  a  few  sentences  of  some 
of  the  easy  lessons  in  the  spelling  book,  while  others  merely 
read  over  the  words  of  the  spelling  lesson. 

At  about  half  past  ten  the  welcome  sound,  *  You  may  go 
Out,''  wai  heard.  Every  one  made  his  long  *  obeisance,'  and  was 
immediately  in  the  street ;  but  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes  the 
loud  rap  brought  them  to  the  place  of  obeisance,  and  ultimately 
to  their  seats  again.  Within  a  few  years  past,  the  custom  of 
having  the  two  sexes  go  out  separately  has  been  introduced. 

The  rest  of  the  forenoon  was  spent  chiefly  m  speDing.  The 
school  closed  at  12  o'clock.  At  the  usual  signal,  *  SchooPs  d«-^ 
missed,^  a  scene  of  confusion  commenced.  Some  jumped  and 
hallooed ;  some  rushed  for  the  door,  and  some  were  thrown 
down  in  the  crowd,  and  perhaps  hurt.  But  at  all  other  times 
they  usually  went  out  in  good  order. 

There  was  a  large  pond,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
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school  bouse.  In  the  winter,  tliis  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
boys.  Time  passed  so  swiftJy,  tliat  ihey  were  often  loo  late  at 
the  school,  and  were  reprimanded,  sometimes  feruled  or  flog- 
ged, almost  by  the  dozen. 

The  rap  on  the  door  summoned  them  at  one.  The  Ameri- 
can Preceptor  was  tlien  read  for  nearly  half  an  hour  by  the 
first  class,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  second.  Writ- 
ing went  on  again,  simultaneously  with  the  reading  of  the  sec- 
ond and  smaller  classes. 

When  the  course  of  lessons  was  finished,  a  short  recess 
was  allowed  as  in  tlie  forenoon.  On  coming  in  from  recess 
or  intermission,  it  was  customary  to  have  a  pail  of  water  and 
cup  stand  by  the  door.  It  was  rarely  handed  around,  but  every 
one  helped  himself.  Some,  when  heated  by  exercise,  di'ank 
large  quantities,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  drank,  not  to 
quench  their  thirst,  but  to  cool  themselves. 

On  coming  in  from  the  afternoon  recess,  the  classes  were  all 
exercised  in  their  spelling  lessons  again,  beginning  with  the 
youngest.  After  spelling,  the  pauses,  abbreviations,  numeral 
letters,  &c.,  were  recited.  They  were  however  barely  repeat" 
edy  without  any  practical  application.  In  addition  to  these 
the  instructor  usually  had  a  set  of  written  questions,  embracing 
the  time  when  many  remarkable  events  happened,  the  various 
currencies,  tables  of  distance,  weight,  measure,  &tc.  The  first 
class,  and  sometimes  the  second,  were  required  to  answer  these 
daily  until  they  were  perfectly  familiar.  Within  ten  years,  tlie  old- 
er classes  have  also  been  required  to  commit  the  Introduction  to 
the  Spelling  Book  to  memory ;  but  it  was  always  repeated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  evince  most  clearly  that  it  was  not  un- 
derstood, nor  did  the  instructor  often  attempt  any  explanation. 
For  example,  had  any  visitor  requested  an  analysis  of  the  word 
wallcy  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  pupil  could  have  been  found,  who 
could  have  told  whether  ii;  is  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  or  what 
sound  a  has.  A  few  might  possibly  have  seen  that  /  was  silent. 
They  were  indeed  required  sometimes  to  key  the  words,  as  it 
was  called ;  but  the  exercise  was  chiefly  mechanical,  and  at 
most  a  defective  one.  If  told  to  key  the  word  luminary,  die 
scholar  usually  replied,  number  first,  ov  figure  first ;  meaning, 
when  he  meant  any  thing  at  all,  that  the  figure  1  was  placed 
over  that  syllable,  and  that  u  had  a  long  sound.  But  what 
sounds  the  rest  of  die  letters  in  the  word  had,  or  whether  any 
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other  syllable  except  the  first  was  accented,  no  one  was  requir- 
ed to  tell. 

A  table  of  words  spelled  differently,  but  pronounced  alike, 
was  usually  a  favorite  table  with  most  instructors.  It  consisted 
of  four  pages  of  the  Spelling  Book.  It  was  usually  studied  un- 
til many  of  the  pupils  could  repeat  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  I  never  knew  any  teacher  require  his  pupils  to  apply  it. 
If  they  wrote  a  letter,  and  had  occasion  to  use  the  words  write 
and  plain,  they  were  almost  as  likely  to  be  spelled,  tcright  and 
plane,  as  in  the  proper  manner. 

The  exercises  oi  the  day  were  usually  closed  by  calling  the 
roll  or  catalogue  of  pupils,  by  announcing  the  name  of  the 
scholar,  whose  turn  it  was  to  make  the  fire  next  morning ;  and 
by  giving  the  most  positive  orders  for  every  pupil  to  '  go  straight 
home,  and  be  civil  to  everybody  he  might  meet  with.'  Once  a 
week,  the  writers  were  required  to  write  each  a  line  for  exami- 
nation. They  were  then  numbered  according  to  their  excel- 
lence. He  whose  line  was  No.  1 ,  was  allowed  to  have  the 
first  choice  among  the  seats ;  No.  2,  the  second,  and  so  on. 
About  once  a  week  they  were  also  allowed  to  choose  sides 
for  spelling,  \vhich  usually  took  up  about  half  of  the  afternoon ; 
and  was  attended  with  much  evident  effort  to  defraud,  and 
many  exhibitions  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  the  spirit  of  contention. 
The  side  or  party  who  mis-spelled  the  smallest  number  of 
words  was  declared  to  have  beat ;  and  they  usually  manifest- 
ed much  triumph. 

Dialogues,  too,  were  sometimes  committed  to  memory, 
and  repeated.  They  were  usually  of  the  coarser  kind ;  and 
such  as  were  calculated  to  elicit  the  worst  passions,  and  de- 
scribe the  worst  actions  of  men ;  such  as  revenge,  duelling, 
treachery,  murder,  assassination  and  war. 

This  school,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  period  here  re- 
ferred to,  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  average  of  the  schools 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Within  ten  years,  its  standing  is 
believed  to  be  rather  below  mediocrity ;  although  it  is  still  one 
of  the  best,  in  the  particular  school  society  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  1801,  the  people  paid  at  least  one  half  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  instructor,  by  a  tax  upon  themselves  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  pupils  furnished  by  each.  But  for  the  last  ten 
years,  the  public  fund  has  paid,  I  think,  about  nine  tenths  of  the 
expense.     It  is  now  considered  as  burdensome  to  furnish  wood 
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and  the  teacher's  board,  as  it  then  was  to  do  this,  and  pay  half 
his  wages ;  and  the  only  influence  of  the  fund  has  been,  to  di- 
minish the  value  set  upon  education,  and  to  increase  tlie  reluc- 
tance of  the  people  to  pay  for  the  improvement  of  their  children. 
Such  is  die  school  of  my  childhood ;  and  such,  I  fear,  are  many 
others  whose  patrons  are  sleeping  over  their  defects  ;  for  I  have 
observed  diat  those  whose  schools  were  most  deficient,  were 
best  satisfied  with  their  condition. 


Art.  IV.  —  Classical  Instruction  at  Hofwyl. 

Language  is  employed,  either  as  a  medium  of  intercourse,  or 
as  an  instrument  of  thought.  The  study  of  other  languages 
besides  our  native  tongue,  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  to 
a  complete  education ;  on  tioo  accounts,  1 .  It  gives  us  access  to 
the  ideas  and  character  of  the  wise  and  good  of  other  times 
and  other  countries,  as  expressed  by  themselves,  and  relieves 
us  from  the  necessity  of  depending  on  tlie  imperfect  medium 
of  a  translation.  2.  It  teaches  us  to  analyze  thoughts,  and  to 
express  ourselves  correctly,  not  only  in  our  intercourse  with 
others,  so  as  to  guard  against  deceiving  or  being  misunderstood, 
but  in  pursuing  our  ovm  trains  of  reasoning,  where  we  often 
employ  words  and  expressions  as  we  do  algebraic  symbols, 
without  reverting  at  every  step  to  their  value.  Here  of  course, 
the  whole  accuracy  of  the  result  depends  on  the  correctness  of 
the  process ;  that  is,  on  the  proper  arrangement  and  connection 
of  words  and  phrases.  Skill  in  this  is  not  to  be  acquired  mere^ 
ly  by  learning  rules  of  grammar.  There  must  be  much  read- 
ing  and  7nuch  practice ;  and  the  mind  should  become  familiar 
with  the  best  forms  of  language,  and  the  best  models  of  writing. 
*What  is  well  expressed  is  well  thought,'  says  Fellenberg, 
*  and  the  grammatical  correctness  of  our  expressions,  has  much 
to  do  with  the  logical  accuracy  of  our  ideas.' 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  therefore,  languages,  which 
are  merely  designed  for  intercourse,  may  be  learned  by  convert 
sation,  by  translations,  or  by  reading.  A  method  resembling 
that  of  Hamilton  was  adopted  in  teaching  German ;  and  I  have 
known  English  boys,  12  years  of  age,  acquire  that  language,  on 
this  plan,  in  six  weeks,  so  far  that  they  could  receive  instrucnon 
third  series,  -r-  vol.  i.-  no.  XI.  6$ 
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in  Geography,  the  Classics  and  the  Mathematics  from  a  German 
instructor.  But  in  reference  to  the  second  point,  Fellenberg 
thinks  it  important  that  some  one  foreign  language^  at  leastj 
should  be  studitd  critically.  He  believes  that  one  which  is 
Jixed  by  its  antiquity,  is  best  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the 
Greek  is  preferable  to  others,  as  being  the  most  perfect  in  its 
forms  and  the  most  philosophical  in  its  construction. 

The  period  assigned  to  it,  in  connection  with  a  regular  course 
of  other  studies,  is  six  years,  four  lessons  weekly.  It  was 
formerly  studied  at  Hofwyl  before  the  Latin,  but  is  now  de- 
ferred, as  being  too  difficult  for  the  first  effort  of  an  immature 
mind.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion pursued. 

The  period  of  study  is  divided  into  two  principal  courses. 

1 .  The  Elementary  Course^  of  four  years,  in  which  the  forms 
occupy  the  attention  chiefly. 

2.  The  Higher  Course,  in  which  Syntax  is  the  principal 
subject  of  study. 

Elementary  Course  —  Four  Years. 

First  Division,  one  and  a  halfyears^ 

First  Subdivision. 

Three  months  of  exercises  in  phrases  nnd  forms,  including 
quantity  and  accent,  confining  tlie  attention  to  essential  points, 
and  directing  it  towards  a  preparation  for  Homer. 

Second  Subdivision^  one  and  a  quarter  years. 

a.  Six  montlis. 

1.  The  Attic  formes,  excluding  all  poetic  forms,  with  refer- 
ences to  Buttman's  small  grammar;  and  translations  out  ct 
the  mother  tongue. 

2.  The  principal  rules  of  quantity  and  accent.  The  ac- 
cents should  be  employed  in  the  written  exercises. 

3.  Examples  for  translation  should  be  extracted  as  nxich 
as  possible  from  Homer ;  and  particularly,  from  those  portions 
which  are  to  be  read  later. 

4.  These  Homeric  phrases  should  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory, as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Homer. 

5.  The  examples  themselves  should  also  be  according  to 
the  pure  Attic  forms,  without  reference  to  poetical  and  second- 
ary forms. 

b.  Three  months. 

1 .   When  well  acquainted  with  the  Attic  forms  of  dedeosioD 
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and  conjugation,  the  pupils  should  be  introduced  to  the  poetic 
forms,  according  to  the  methods  of  Thiersch  on  the  Homeric 
dialect,  in  his  new  grammar. 

The  contents  of  this  essay  should  be  rendered  more  tangi- 
ble to  the  pupil,  by  means  of  tabular  views  of  the  forms  and 
variations,  in  juxtaposition,  which  should  be  placed  in  his  hands. 

2.  He  should  dien  be  introduced,  by  a  short  account  of  the 
measure  of  Homer,  to  the  scanning  of  his  poems,  with  illustra- 
tions by  means  of  other  examples. 

The  pupil  is  thus  prepared  with  a  more  extended  knowledge 
of  Homeric  words,  and  of  poetical  variations,  for  the  study  of 
Homer  itself. 

Second  Division,  one  and  a  half  yean. 

The  second  division  of  the  elementaiy  course  is  spent  in 
reading  selections  from  the  Odyssey,  which  is  much  preferable 
to  the  Iliad,  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 

1 .  A  series  of  selections  must  be  made  from  the  Odyssey, 
embracing  the  principal  events  of  the  lives  of  the  heroes  (without 
the  episodes),  and  forming  as  it  were,  an  interior  Odyssey,  to 
avoid  unconnected  reading.  Selections  from  ten  or  twelve, 
books,  read  in  a  thorough  manner,  on  this  plan,  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  understand  this  author  well. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  exercises  of  language  and  thought, 
connected  with  this  reading,  particidar  lessons  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  forms  of  the  language,  and  translations  from  the 
mother  tongue  into  Oreek.  But  the  translations  sliould  always, 
at  every  period  of  the  course,  be  in  the  Attic  dialect. 

3.  The  instruction  in  accents  must  be  repeated  ind  ex- 
tended, and  applied  in  the  practical  exercises. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  should  now  be  deroted  to  the 
Odyssey  ;  which  may  properly  be  done  if  (he  foundation 
has  been  weD  laid  in  the  first  course.  There  should  be  six 
lessons  weekly ;  four  of  Homer  and  two  of  grammar. 

Third  Division,  one  yetir. 

Select  portions  of  Herodotus  and  the  Iliad. 

1.  Subdivision,  hdf^  y^^r. 

Herodotus  exclusively — Select  i^rtion  —  from  the  Persian 
war.  The  batdes  of  Marathon  Thertnopylae,  Salamis,  Pla- 
tea,  and  Mycale,  afford  such  nraterials  for  choice 

This  should  be  precedec?  by  an  introduction,  comprising 
notices  of  the  life  of  Herodotus,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
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new  Ionic  dialect  The  exercises  in  forms,  accents,  and  writing, 
should  be  continued.  Syntax  should  be  occasionally,  but  thor- 
oughly explained,  and  practised  upon.  The  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  all  the  Greek  dialects,  will  be  reserved 
for  the  second  course. 

Second  Svbdivinon^  half  a  year. 

The  study  of  Herodotus  is  continued,  in  connection  with  the 
Iliad. 

1.  The  lessons  should  now  be  divided  between  Hero- 
dotus  and  the  Iliad,  in  order  to  continue  the  study  of  poetical 
language,  and  also  to  complete  the  study  of  Homer.  Selections 
are  made  and  studied,  as  in  the  Odyssey. 

The  regular  reading  of  Homer  is  now  to  be  completed,  and 
the  scholar  of  good  capacity  enabled,  either  as  holiday  or  pri- 
vate exercises,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  to  study 
particular  books,  or  to  read  the  whole  for  himself. 

2.  The  grammatical  exercises  heretofore  begun,  will  be  con- 
tinued. In  returning  to  Homerical  studies,  some  written  exer- 
cises in  poetry  may  be  added,  merely  with  the  view  of  fixing 
the  rules  of  Prosody  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  by  practi- 
cal exercises. 

Higher  Course — Three  Years. 

The  Greek  literature  developed  itself  in  the  following  order — 
Poetry,  History,  Oratory  and  Philosophy. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  language,  should  follow  as 
much  as  possible  the  same  order.  The  first  course  does  this 
in  effect,  with  regard  to  history  and  Poetry.  The  authors  should 
be  chosea  among  the  Attic  writers  to  complete  the  second 
course,  and  arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  as  follows. 

First  divhion,  two  years — History  and  Poetry.  Second  Di- 
vision, one  year  and  a  half— Eloquence.  Third  Division  one 
year  and  a  half— Philosophy ;  if  thought  advisable. 

^irst  Division,  two  years. 
Attic  History  and  Poetry. 

First  {^division,  half  a  year. 
Selections  from  Xenc^hon  —  Syntax.  1 .  Selections  from 
Xenophon's  historical  writing.  Perhaps  Mathaeis  Chrestomathy 
may  here  be  useful.  This  author  is  important,  in  part  as 
furnishing  occasion  for  instruction  in  Syntax,  and  in  part  as  an 
introduction  to  Thucydides. 
The  Anabasis,  seems  too  easy  after  Herodotus,  and  too  difficult 
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in  comparison  with  Thucydides ;  and  selections  may  therefore 
best  be  made  from  other  portions. 

2.  In  the  lessons  of  grammar,  the  most  rigid  course  of  Greek 
syntax  should  be  followed.  The  extent  and  contents  of  the 
s}mtactical  system  should  be  described,  as  well  as  the  conse- 
quences of  particular  rules. 

The  rules  should  be  illustrated  by  appropriate  examples ; 
and  as  Syntax  is  now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  the  number 
of  lessons  in  parsing,  should  equal  those  of  reading. 

Second  Subdivision^  half  a  year. 

Thucydides  alone. 

1.  Selection  from  the  historical  portions,  should  occupy 
three  or  four  lessons  weekly. 

2.  S3mtax  and  writing,  with  occasional  repetition  of  forms, 
may  fill  up  the  time.  ' 

Third  Subdivision. 

Thucydides  with  a  tragic  poet. 

1.  Thucydides — two  or  three  lessons. 

2.  Introduction  to  tragedies.  Origin  and  cultivation  of  the 
^schylus  and  Sophocles  more  particularly  examined.  Practi- 
cal preparation  and  exercise. 

3.  Selections  fi'om  tragedies. 

^schylus.  Battle  of  Salamis  —  Description  of  the  Shield 
—  Prometheus  —  Chorus  of  Eumenides.  Sophocles.  Elec- 
tra  —  (Edipus  —  Particular  chorus.  Philoctetus,  for  private 
reading. 

4.  Syntax  and  writing  continued. 

Fourth  Subdivision. 
Tragic  poets  alone. 

I.  jEschylus  and  Sophocles  — 3  or  4  lessons  weekly. 

Second  Division^  half  a  year. 

II.  Division,  half  a  year. 
Attic  eloquence. 

1.  Selected  Speeches  fi-om  Thucydides,  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Demosthenes. 
Syntax  exercises. 

Third  Division^  half  a  year. 

Philosophy. 

If  the  advances  made  by  the  pupil  and  other  circumstances 
render  it  desirable,  half  a  year  may  be  spent  in  studying  some 
of  the  smaller  works  and  divisions  of  Plato,  which  present  the 
last  days  and  death  of  Socrates. 
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Art.  V.  —  Musical  Talent. 

Mr  Editor — If  those  who  are  interested  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  correct  principles  on  any  subject  would  labor  diligentJy 
to  collect  all  die  facts  which  could  throw  light  upon  it,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  increased  knowledge  would  so 
far  chahge  the  grounds  of  a  disputed  question,  as  to  induce 
both  parties,  to  engage  in  investigation,  rather  than  debate. 
This  1  believe  to  be  especially  true  in  regard  to  music ;  and 
when  musical  science  shall  be  placed  on  die  same  basis  with  all 
other  sciences,  that  of  experiment  and  patient  research,  instead 
of  sweeping  and  vague  theories,  then  we  may  hope  to  see  it 
take  that  dignified  rank  among  the  branches  of  ^tudy  esteemed 
necessary  in  the  course  of  education,  to  which  its  eminent 
adaptation  to  increase  the  happiness  of  man,  and  assist  in  pre- 
paration for  a  future  existence,  seem  to  entide  it.  But  while 
it  is  made  the  mere  instrument  of  gratifying  the  senses,  and 
is  but  slighdy  connected  with  the  odier  studies  which  are 
thought  to  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  intellectual  discipline, 
in  fine,  whilst  those  who  love  music,  and  those  who  love  phi- 
losophical research,  are  believed  to  be  characters  of  so  different 
a  nature  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  two  united  in  one  per- 
son, we  cannot  expect  to  find  music  in  its  legidmate  station, 
purifying  and  elevating  the  young  mind.  It  will  be  perverted 
to  the  ignoble  purpose  of  a  transient  gradfication  to  those 
who  are  not  able  to  estimate  its  best  qualities  and  purposes ;  and 
those  who  cukivate  it,  must  still  be  looked  upon  as  an  inferior 
class  of  beings,  to  the  cultivated  and  well  educated  portion  of 
the  community.  This  day  is,  however,  fast  passing  away,  and 
men  are  opening  their  eyes  to  the  probability  that  an  employ- 
ment which  elevates  the  souls  of  angels,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  *  the  just  made  perfect,'  may  be  suitable  to  elevate 
the  aflfections  and  intellect  of  man.  Experiments  and  facts  on 
this  subject  are  read  with  more  interest  by  the  community. 
The  interest  you  have  expressed  in  this  subject,  leads  me  to 
send  you  an  account  of  some  facts  w  Inch  have  fallen  under  my 
notice,  illustrating  the  principle,  (often  denied),  that  in  music  as 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  much  depends  on  cultivation  ; 
and  showing  that  every  appearance  of  incapacity  is  not  real. 

The  first  individual  I  shall  mention  is  M ,  a  litde  girl 

of  eleven  years  of  age,  who  commenced  a  course  of  musical 
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lessens,  without  any  peculiar  fondness  for  it,  chiefly  in  order  to 
gratify  the  feelings  of  a  beloved  mother,  who  was  very  fond  of 
music,  and  sang  with  some  degree  of  taste ;  and  because  some 
of  her  little  friends  were  taking  lessons.  She  was  a  girl  of  ex- 
cellent mind,  and  practbed  her  musical  exercises  much  in  the 
same  way  as  she  learned  a  lesson  in  grammar  —  rather  as  a 
thing  wliich  must  be  done,  tlian  as  a  pleasiuahle  employment. 
She  discovered  neither  a  very  delicate  nor  a  very  obtuse  mu- 
sical ear ;  but  was  able  to  distinguish  between  a  correct  and 
incorrect  method  of  playing  her  short  pieces,  after  she  had 
heard  them  a  few  times  repeated.  She  advanced  very  slowly, 
notwithstanding  a  constant,  though  not  laborious  attention  to 
her  lessons.  Almost  her  first  regular  tunes  were  songs,  which 
she  learned  to  sing  with  perfect  facility,  although  with  a  remarka- 
bly feeble  voice;  but  she  was  never  known  to  vary  in  tl)e 
slightest  degree  from  the  real  sounds.  She  learned,  during  six 
weeks,  four  or  five  simple  lessons  and  one  song ;  and  seems  to 
forget  nothing  she  has  once  acquired.  She  finds  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  correct  time  of  a  piece  at  first ;  but  when 
obtained,  does  not  forget  it.  She  seems  to  take  pleasure  in 
playing  over  the  few  little  pieces  she  has  learned,  but  she  has 
little  desire  to  increase  the  number,  notwithstanding  her  friends 

sometimes  say  to  her ;  *  Well,  M ,  if  you  do  not  play  many 

pieces,  you  play  jour  few  very  perfectly.'  Here  the  influence 
of  habit,  in  forming  the  slight  degree  of  musical  character  pos- 
sessed by  this  little  girl,  is  decidedly  manifest.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  if  she  were  placed  in  circumstances  where  she 
would  be  excited  to  strenuousi.  effort,  she  would  find  herself 
possessed  of  every  diing  requisite  to  enable  her  to  become  a 
first-rate  musician. 

Another  case  will  show  the  effects  of  resolution  and  perse- 
verance ;  and  the  great  probability  of  such  a  result.  Litde  S 
i6  a  sprightly  and  amiable  girl,  of  efeven  years  of  age,  possessed 
of  more  than  a  comnnon  degree  of  intellectual  maturity.  Neither 
of  her  parents  has  ever  manifested  any  particular  fondness  for 
music  ;  indeed,  one  of  them  has  at  times  expressed  a  decided 
distaste  for  it*  The  writer  of  tliis,  visited  S-- —  in  November 
last.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  informed  her  that  a 
young  friend  was  just  about  to  commence  lessons  on  ihe  piano 
in  a  new  method,  and  invited  her  to  begin.  The  proposition 
was  met  on  the  part  of  S with  the  most  enthusiastic  rap- 
ture ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  it  coincided  perfectly  with  wishes 
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which  had  long  been  cherished.  She  was  asked,  what  reason 
she  had  to  suppose  she  couM  learn  ?    Her  answer  was ;  *  O I  I 

know  I  can  learn ;  for  aunt  M plays ;  and  cousin  S plays ; 

and  I  have  read  of  little  girls  younger  than  myself,  who  have 
learned  ;  and  I  am  sure^  I  can  learn.'  The  writer  was  desirous 
to  try  the  strength  of  her  inclination,  by  statmg  that  she  most 
be  examined,  and  that  he  wished  to  know  what  attention 
she  had  paid  to  the  effects  of  sound ;  in  other  words,  whether 
she  had,  what  is  called  ^  an  ear  for  music'.  In  order  to  this, 
questions  were  asked  her  in  respect  to  the  comparative  height 
and  lowness  of  some  of  the  following  sounds — ^the  grunting  of  a 
bog,  and  the  squealing  of  a  pig ;  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  the 
mewing  of  a  cat ;  a  man's  voice  and  a  woman's ;  a  man's  voice 
and  a  child's ;  a  flute  and  a  bass  viol,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
nature.  The  result  was  a  conclusion,  that  she  did  not  know 
the  distinction  of  high  and  low,  as  illustrated  by  these  exam- 
ples, even  when  explained  to  her.  She  was  then  presented 
with  several  vocal  sounds,  made  within  the  compass  of  her 
voice,  and  requested  to  repeat  them.  To  this  task  she  was 
totally  inadequate ;  evincing  most  clearly  that  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  observe  the  effects  of  these  and  similar 
sounds  upon  her  ears. 

Willing,  however,  to  try  an  experiment  of  an  ahnost  entirely 
novel  nature  with  so  unpractised  an  ear,  she  was  not  told  that 
she  could  not  learn  on  account  of  a  natural  defect,  but  was  en- 
couraged to  believe  she  could  learn,  if  she  felt  determined  to 
/  try  her  utmost.     She  was  then  placed  at  the  piano,  and  re- 

Juested  to  notice  how  differently  the  low  and  high  keys  sounded, 
tut  she  discovered  no  difference  at  first ;  and  it  was  not  until 
she  had  for  some  time  patiently  endeavored  to  distinguish  them, 
by  being  sounded  separately  out  of  her  sight,  that  she  was 
gradually  enabled  to  distinguish  tliese  gradations  of  sound.  She 
learned  very  readily,  several  elementary  lessons  in  music  for 
the  piano ;  and  was  soon  enabled  to  play  one  or  two  very  sim- 
ple airs.  She  proceeded  in  this  way  for  about  four  weeks, 
when  the  first  piece  was  given  her  to  sing ;  the  air  being  the 
same  as  the  part  played  on  the  piano.  Here  the  case  appeared 
almost  hopeless.  Not  more  than  one  note  out  of  ten,  was  sung 
right  at  first.  However,  by  constant  repetition  of  the  song  be- 
fore her,  and  by  constantly  practising  it  on  the  piano,  by  en- 
deavors to  sing  it  with  another  little  girl  who  learned  the  same 
song  very  readily,  by  avoiding  every  discouraging  remark,  and 
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offering  great  encouragement  to  success,  in  the  course  of  about 
three  weeks  and  a  half,  she  became  enabled  to  sing  the  tune, 
to  as  not  to  offend  the  most  fastidious  ear.  This  was  the  only- 
song  she  learned  during  the  winter,  but  the  triumph  of  resolu- 
sion,  patience  and  perseverance,  was  complete  and  fully  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  if  any  person  should  ask  now  little  S which  made 

the  highest  sound,  a  man's  or  a  woman's  voice,  she  might  now 
sit  down,  and  give  a  direct  answer,  by  singing  one  of  those  sweet 
songs  which  she  has  since  learned  from  an  accomplished  female 
teacher.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  only  a  year  has  now 
elapsed  since  her  first  trial ;  and  it  is  natiu'al  to  suppose  that  the 
artificial  training  her  ear  has  undergone,  has  not  brought  the 
organ  to  the  state  of  perfection  which  characterizes  that  of  one 
who  commenced  making  these  observations  upon  the  effects  of 
musical  sound  some  years  earlier,  or,  in  other  words,  who 
would  be  said  to  have  shown  an  early  taste  or  genius  for  mu- 
sic.    This  is  true  of  S ,  when  compared  with  her  friend ; 

so  that  the  ear  of  the  former  is  not,  by  any  means,  in  so  good  a 
state  now,  as  that  of  the  latter.  Are  we  not  taught  by  this  ex- 
ample, that  in  spite  of  all  seeming  obstacles,  much  may  be 
done  when  we  sit  down  to  the  performance  of  a  task  with  alac- 
rity, patience,  and  perseverance ;  and  that  ill  success  is  often 

the  result  of  a  w&nt  of  effort.     Had  M been  obliged  to 

contend  with  as  serious  obstacles  as  liiile  S -,  resulting  from 

the  w^ant  of  previous  habits  of  attention  to  sounds,  tliere  is  no 
good  reason  to  su])pose  that  she  would  have  done  as  well  as 
she  did.  These  facts  furnish  us  with  some  very  important 
data,  in  reasoning  upon  the  question  concerning  the  general 
ability  among  children  to  become  musicians.  They  teach 
us  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  some  general  and  sweeping 
principles  of  distinction,  by  which  all  may  be  classed ;  but  that 
we  should  patiently  examine  tlie  results  of  experiments  made 
upon  different  minds,  without  regard  to  any  theory  whatever ; 
unless  that  may  be  called  a  theory,  which  supposes  that  all  are 
born  with  some  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  and  execution  of 
music.  Ipse  Vidi. 
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Art.  VI.  —  Female  Education  in  the  last  Centukt. 

Mr  Editor — In  a  former  communioation  I  described  to  yoi» 
the  state  and  progress  of  Female  Education  in  the  United  States. 
You  inquire  how  so  many  of  the  females  of  New  England,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  acquired  that  firmness, 
and  energy,  and  excellence  of  character,  for  which  they  have 
been  so  justly  distinguished,  while  their  advantages  were  so 
limited. 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  must  be  founded  on  the 
fact,  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  knowledge,  but  the  nature  of 
that  knowledge,  and  still  more,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  usedy 
and  the  surrounding  influences  and  habits,  which  form  the 
character.  Natural  logic — the  selftaught  art  of  thinkine; — was 
the  guard  and  guide  of  the  female  mind.  The  first  of  Watts' 
Five  Methods  of  Mental  Improvement,  *  The  attentive  no- 
tice of  every  instructive  object  and  occurrence,'  was  not  theo 
in  circulation,  but  was  exemplified  in  practice.  Newspapers 
were  taken  and  read  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  families,  in  the 
most  populous  villages  and  towns.  Books,  though  scarce,  were 
found  in  some  families,  and  freely  lent ;  and  in  place  of  a  flood 
of  books,  many  of  which  are  trifling  or  pernicious,  there  were 
Vifew,  of  the  best  character.  They  were  thoroughly  read,  and 
talked  of,  and  digested.  In  tow^  and  village  libraries^  there 
were  some  useful  histories,  natural  and  political.  Milton, 
Watts'  Lyric  Poems,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Hervey's 
Meditations,  the  Tattler,  and  Addison's  Spectator,  were  not 
scarce,  though  not  generally  difilised.  Pamela,  Clarissa  Har- 
low, and  an  abridgment  of  Grand ison,  were  in  a  few  hands, 
and  eagerly  read ;  and  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
was  the  chief  work  of  this  kind  for  the  young. 

But  the  daily,  attentive,  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
great  source  of  all  vnhdom  and  discretion,  was  deemed  indis- 
pensable in  those  days,  when  every  child  had  a  Bible,  and 
was  accustomed  to  read  a  portion  of  the  lesson  at  morning 
prayers.  This  study,  with  the  use  of  Watts'  Psalms,  (a  book 
which,  with  all  the  defects  it  may  have,  contains  a  rich 
treasure  of  poetry  and  thought  as  well  as  piety)  at  home,  at 
church,  and  in  singing  schools,  I  regard  as  having  furnished, 
more  than  all  other  books  and  instructions,  the  means  of  men- 
tal improvement,  for  40  years  of  the  last  century. 
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But  when  were  found  the  hours  for  mental  improvement  ? 
Time  will  always  be  found,  for  that  which  engages  the  affec- 
tions. If  the  spinning  day's  work  was  one  and  a  half,  or  two 
runs,*  early  rising,  and  quick  movements  at  the  wheel,  dis- 
patched the  task.  The  time  was  redeemed.  Often  was  the 
book  laid  within  reach  of  the  eye  that  occasionally  glanced 
upon  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  while  knitting  or  sewing. 

In  the  families  of  educated  men,  socid  intercourse  became 
an  important  means  of  education  to  the  daughters.  The  pa- 
rents spent  their  evenings  at  home.  In  almost  every  town, 
there  was  one  or  more  collegiate  students,  or  men  of  profes- 
sional and  liberal  education.  Many  taught  in  the  common 
schools,  and  *  boarded  round'  in  families.  The  conversation  of 
such  persons  was  then  highly  appreciated,  listened  to,  repeat- 
ed and  remembered.  These  circumstances  afforded  conside- 
rable aid  to  the  cause  of  female  education ;  for  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  means  more  scantily  provided,  were  more  carefully 
improved. 

The  visit  of  conversation  was  occupied,  after  the  example 
of  the  wise  men  of  Athens — whose  whole  employment  was 
either  to  hear  or  communicate  some  new  thing.  Can  the 
young  lady  whose  highest  repast  is, 

*  The  feast  of  reason  and  thefioto  of  soul, ^ 

satisfy  herself,  or  her  companions,  without  preparing  the  viands 
of  the  mind  ?  Curiosity  to  learn,  and  a  laudable  ambition  to 
excel,  rouse  and  call  the  various  mental  faculties  into  exercise. 
In  this  school,  when  well  prepared  for,  and  well  conducted,  the 
manners,  equally  with  the  mind  and  memory,  are  improved. 
Among  thb  class,  social  visits  were,  as  they  ever  ought  to  be, 
designed  to  give  that  turn  to  conversation  which  would  render 
it  both  useful  and  entertaining.  Then,  a  fragment  would  be 
carefully  carried  home,  like  wedding  cake,  *  to  dream  upon,' 
and  distribute  to  their  associates.  *  Teachmg  we  learn,  what 
is  communicated  is  the  more  possessed.' 

There  is  in  every  society,  a  standard  of  merit  of  some  kind. 
Whenever  mental  improvement  forms  that  standard,  character 
will  be  elevated.     The  mind  is  formed  by  the  current  of  its 

*  Lest  thif  shoald  be  unintelli^ble  to  some  of  the  moderns,  it  may  be  beit 
to  itate  that  a  run  of  yarn  coniitts  of  20  knoU,  of  40  thrwdsy  •ach  tteo  yards 
in  len^h. 
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leading  thoughts,  as  the  intervale,  by  that  of  its  river.  At  that 
period,  the  social,  domestic,  and  sacred  virtues  were  the  gene- 
ral standard  of  female  merit,  in  place  of  learning  aud  accom- 
plishments. Throughout  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  domes- 
tic virtues  are  extolled ;  and  among  the  ancients,  the  com- 
panions of  kings  and  princes,  without  these  accomplishments, 
were  thought  unqualified  for  their  station.  The  daughters  of 
New  England  studied  the  Economics  of  the  Proverbs.  Nine 
tenths  of  all  the  cloths  in  use,  were  of  domestic  manufacture. 
So  late  as  the  eight  years'  Revolutionary  war,  when  hand-cards 
only  were  used  in  carding  wool,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  clotliing 
for  the  New  England  troops,  was  manufactured  by  the  patient, 
laborious  industry,  of  our  mothers  and  daughters.  This  was 
done  in  addition  to  all  family  clothing,  bedding,  and  hosiery. 
If  they  had  a  calico,  worsted,  or  still  more  rarely,  aaiVit  gown, 
it  was  paid  for  in  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  or  in  home-made 
cloth.  A  wedding  gown  often  lasted,  until  the  daughter  was 
ready  to  wear  it  on  the  like  occasion. 

But  the  wise  and  prudent  mother  in  New  England  edu- 
cated her  daughters  most  by  her  oum  counsels  and  example, 
to  virtue,  and  respectability.  *  Her  mouth  was  opened  with 
wisdom,  and  on  her  toneue  was  the  law  of  kindness.'  Exam- 
pie,  however, — practical  example,  led  the  way,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  parental  counsel.  The  father  did  not  fail  to 
enforce  the  counsels  of  maternal  wisdom  by  saying,  '  Be  sure, 
my  child,  to  obey  your  mother.'  An  eagle  eye  of  watchful 
care,  hke  the  nightly  moon-beams,  spread  its  influence  over 
all  their  steps,  and  the  public  eye  and  opinion  were  two  faith- 
ful sentinels,  who  never  slept  on  the  watch.  Under  such  res- 
traints and  by  such  means,  were  female  virtues  reared  and 
guarded,  and  that  sterling  energy  of  character  of  which  you 
speak,  was  formed.  Family  government  then  was  gene- 
ral. So  was  family  worship  among  the  serious  and  moral; 
who  kept  the  sabbath,  and  attended  public  worship  so  gene- 
rally, that  if  one  was  absent,  the  conclusion  was,  that  he  was 
either  out  of  town,  or  sick.  The  Revolution;  however,  changed 
the  New  England  habits  and  manners  surprisingly,  and  de- 
plorably. 

After  the  close  of  the  revolution,  in  1783,  females  over  ten 
years  of  age,  in  populous  towns,  were  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  placed  in  the  common  schools,  and  taught  to  write  a 
good  hand,  compose  a  little,  cipher,  and  know  something  of 
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history.  The  cause  of  female  education  was  thus  considera- 
bly advanced.  Young  women  became  ambitious  to  qualify 
themselves  for  school-keeping  during  the  summer  season,  when 
sons  were  in  the  field. 

1  early  noticed  the  force  of  female  influence.  I  observed 
in  many  different  families,  its  happy  or  baneful  tendency  j 
and  my  mind  became  gradually  fixed  upon  the  subject  of  fe- 
male education. 

I  regarded  much  of  the  effort  used  by  a  large  class  of 
young  men,  to  amuse  and  engage  the  young  and  inexperienced 
of  the  sex,  with  flatteiy  and  frivolity,  as  tending  to  make  them 
mere  triflers,  or  what  is  worse,  slaves  to  fashion  and  amuse- 
ments. Such  *  learn,  with  dire  docility,  the  wrong.'  A  ror 
fiona/education,  and  that  alone,  could  qualify  them  to  educate 
rational  beings.  A  deep  sense  of  piety  only  could  qualify 
them  to  train  up  immortals  !  P^aith,  (the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,)  alone  could  surround  them  with  omniscience ;  that 
alone  could  unveil  the  miseries,  the  glories  of  Eternity.  *  In 
an  oration  which  I  w^as  called  upon  to  deliver  as  a  collegiate 
exercise,  1  w^armly  advocated  the  importance  of 'Improvement 
in  the  education  of  females.'  1  contended  that  science  would 
never  reach  its  acme,  while  the  influential  half  of  our  race,  to 
whom  the  training  of  the  rising  generation  is  committed,  were 
left  in  ignorance  of  it. 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  I  had  formed,  of  acting  as  well 
as  speaking,  on  this  subject,  an  evening  school,  of  5  evenings 
in  a  week,  was  opened,  for  12  weeks  About  20  young  ladies 
attended.  Lowth's  Grammar,  and  Guihries'  Geography,  were 
studied  w'ell  and  reviewed.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  faculty  of College,  the  parents,  and  others, 

they  passed  an  examination  that  did  them  honor,  and  deliver- 
ed addresses  of  their  own  composition.  Each  brought  her 
essay  or  letter,  neatly  copied,  for  the  perusal  of  the  specta- 
tors. This  was  the  first  female  school,  it  is  believed,  that 
ever  was  attempted  in  New  England,  above  the  common  dis- 
trict schools. 

When,  at  length,  academies  were  opened  for  female  im- 
provement in  the  higher  branches,  a  general  excitement  ap- 
peared in  parents,  and  an  emulation  in  daughters  to  attend 
them.  Many  attended  such  a  school  one  or  two  quarters, 
others  a  year,  some  few  longer.  From  these  short  periods  of 
attendance  for  instruction  in  elementary  branches,  arose  higher 
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improvements.  The  love  of  reading  and  habits  of  application 
became  fashionable ;  2ind  fashion  we  know  is  the  mistress  of  the 
world. 

When  the  instruction  of  females,  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
science,  was  first  proposed,  it  excited  ridicule.  The  man  who  de- 
voted his  time  and  heart  to  the  work,  was  regarded  as  an  Enthu- 
swst.  The  cry  was — '  What  need  is  there  of  learning  how  far  off 
the  sun  is,  when  it  is  near  enough  to  warm  us  ?' — "  What !  will 
the  teccher  learn  his  pupils  to  make  Almanacs  ? ' — *  When  girls 
become  scholars,  who  is  to  make  the  puddings  and  the  pies?' 
But  these  narrow  prejudices,  have  almost  passed  away.  Many 
have  since  become  equally  enthusiasts  on  this  subject ;  and  the 
results  of  an  improved  system  of  female  education  have  not 
disappointed  their  hopes  or  mine.  By  a  true  discipline  of 
mind,  and  application  to  the  solid  branches  of  knowledge,  our 
well  educated  females  have  become  more  agreeable  compa- 
nions, more  useful  members  of  society,  and  more  skilful  and 
faithful  teachers,  without  disqualifying  themselves  for  domestic 
avocations.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  better  prepared 
by  these  means,  to  promote  their  own  happiness,  as  well  as 
that  of  others  ;  whether  the  scene  of  their  labors  was  the 
nursery,  the  kitchen  —  the  parlor,  or  the  wider  sphere  of 
public  and  extensive  plans  of  benevolence  ;  and  at  no  period 
of  history,  perhaps,  have  the  sex  exerted  a  holier  or  happier 
influence  upon  society. 

1  know  not  whether  my  answer  to  your  inquiry,  will  satisfy  you 
or  your  readers  ;  but  1  leave  it  at  your  disposal.         Senex. 


Art.  VII. — Results  of  Lyceums. 

[The  first  question  of  an  American  in  regfard  to  anew  plan  or  institution 
is,  *'  What  are  the  practical  results  ?"  We  solicit  those  who  are  doubtful 
about  the  value  of  Lyceums,  or  some  similar  institutions,  of  a  social  charac- 
ter, (for  a  namf  is  but  a  shadow,)  to  read  the  following  statements  by  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Lyceum.] 

The  best  pledge  of  the  permanent  establishment,  and  of  the 
general  and  final  success  of  the  Lyceum,  will  be  found  in  tlie 
animating  results  of  its  numerous  branches  already  in  opera- 
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tion.     These  results  are  to  a  great  extent  uniform,  and  always 
happy  and  truly  encouraging. 

Conversation.  An  immediate  result,  which  uniformly  fol- 
lows the  establishment  of  a  Lyceum,  is  the  improvement  of 
conversation.  Subjects  of  science,  or  of  discussion  before  their  . 
meetings,  never  fail  to  become  the  topics  of  conversation  in 
general  social  intercourse,  whether  of  members  or  others. 
By  this  means  the  tone  and  general  character  of  society  are 
almost  instantaneously  changed  and  elevated.  And  when  once 
the  daily  intercourse  of  neighbors  and  friends  is  diverted  into  a 
new  and  better  channel,  it  continues  to  flow  with  increased 
beauty  and  energy,  and  to  enliven,  purify,  and  bless  everything 
in  its  course. 

Schools,  By  means,  entirely  within  the  reach  of  any  town  in 
the  United  States,  the  character  of  a  vast  number  of  schools 
has  been  entirely  changed,  and  that  too  without  any  additional 
expense  of  time  or  money.  Numerous  towns  are  now  realiz- 
ing at  least  double,  from  their  appropriations  to  schools,  of  what 
they  received  two  years  since.  The  same  teachers  and  the 
same  pupils  do  twice  the  work  but  very  recently  performed  by 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement,  animation,  and  . 
aid,  received  by  them  from  Lyceums.  These  institutions  tnr- 
tually  constitute  a  seminary  for  teachers,  already  enjoyed  by  • 
thousands,  and  capable  of  being  so  extended  as  to  .embrace 
every  teacher  in  our  Union,  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  improve  him  immediately,  constantly,  and  without  expense. 

With  this  view,  tlie  National  Lyceum,  in  a  resolution,  re- 
commended the  meeting  of  teachers,  as  a  specific  and  promi- 
nent object  with  all  the  town  and  county  Lyceums  which  are 
or  may  be  formed. 

Maps,  Few  persons  have  examined  one  of  the  numerous 
town  maps  procured  by  the  agency  of  Lyceums,  without  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  obtain  them  for  their  own  towns.  They  are 
neat,  convenient  in  every  school  and  family,  and  obtained  at  a 
most  trifling  expense.  Persons,  generally,  perhaps,  do  not  at 
first  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  most  useful  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  ;  but  the  first  sight  of  one,  seldom  fails  to 
produce  conviction  of  their  great  convenience  and  general 
utility. 

Minerals,  The  resources  and  the  riches  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  have  been  extensively  explored  and  developed  by  the 
members  of  Lyceums.    Numerous  collections  have  been  made. 
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not  for  the  benefit  merely  of  the  individuals  or  the  societies  by 
whom  they  are  formed,  but  for  the  benefit  of  science,  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  individual  and  national  wealth.  Thousands  of 
children,  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  know  more  about  geo- 
logy and  mineralogy  than  was  probably  known  thirty  years 
since,  by  any  one  ol  five  individuals  in  the  United  States.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  most  of  the  school  houses  are  fur- 
nished with  collections  of  minerals,  made  by  the  children 
themselves.  We  are  now  presented  vvidi  tlie  animating  pros- 
pect, that  our  whole  country  will,  within  a  short  time,  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  muiutc  and  rigid  examination  in  collecting 
and  applying  its  mineral  productions,  and  tliat  too  by  children 
in  their  daily  sports  and  amusements.  The  way  is  now  pro- 
vided for  town,  county,  and  state  Lyceums  to  be  furnished  with 
collections  of  minerals,  and  for  a  general  deposit  and  distribut- 
ing office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  national  department 
of  the  institution. 

Town  Histories.  Cotmected  with  maps  which  delineate 
the  features  and  resources  of  towns,  aie  their  histories.  These 
have  already  been  compiled  in  great  numbers.  And  perhaps 
a  more  useful  or  interesting  exercise  is  never  presented  to  a 
Lyceum,  than  a  sketch  of  its  town  history.  In  every  town, 
persons  can  be  found  competent  to  the  task.  A  mere  oral 
statement  made  by  an  early  settler,  of  the  most  interesting  inci- 
dents in  the  first  history  of  a  town,  must  be  equally  interesting 
to  the  contributor  and  die  receivers. 

Libraries,  A  deep  and  general  regret  has  been  expressed 
that  town  and  village  libraries  are  but  little  read,  or  that  they 
are  entirely  neglected  and  scattered.  The  cause  for  this 
regret  is  removed  by  Uie  meetings  of  Lyceums.  The  moment 
that  yoimg  people  come  togedier  for  mutual  instruction,  in  sub- 
jects of  useful  knowledge,  they  call  for  books.  The  old  library 
is  looked  up,  or  a  new  one  formed,  and  when  the  members  are 
not  conversing  with  each  other,  they  are  perhaps  conversing 
with  their  books. 

Amusements.  Parents  frequently  regret  that  their  children 
seek  dissipating  amusements.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  their 
children,  but  of  diemselves.  If  they  will  supply  their  children 
w^ith  innocent  amusements,  they  will  not  seek  corrupting  ones. 
If  parents  will  furnish  cheap  amusements  for  their  children, 
they  will  ask  for  none  which  are  expensive.  If  they  will  pro- 
vide a  Lyceum,  furnished  with  specimens  of  our  Creator's 
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works,  with  apparatus,  books,  he.  their  children  will  not  seek 
the  tavern,  with  its  decanters,  glasses,  ninepins,  and  alcohol. 

Expenses.  Lyceums  have  in  numerous  towns  taken  the  place 
of  dancing,  expensive  parties,  theatres,  &c.  Tlie  current  ex- 
penses of  the  community  are  of  course  lessened,  ten,  or  perhaps 
a  hundred  fold.  A  year's  entertainment  and  instruction  at  a 
Lyceum  costs  two  dollars ;  a  quarter's  instruction,  with  other  ex- 
penses, in  a  dancing  school,  not  less  tlian  ten  dollars.  A  Lyceum 
teaches  domestic  economy ;  other  amusements  sometimes  de- 
stroy it.  The  one  teaches  industry,  the  other  leads  to  idleness : 
the  one  to  prosperity ;  the  other  but  too  often  to  poverty. 

Temperance.  Every  Lyceum  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  Temperance 
Society.  It  acts  by  preventing,  rather  than  by  curing.  It  keeps 
men  from  doing  evil,  by  templing  them  to  do  good.  It  is  not  satis- 
fied witli  freedom  from  vice,  but  aims  at  Uie  possession  of  virtue. 

Latent  Talents.  The  discovery  of  the  development  of  tal- 
ents before  unknown,  eitlier  to  the  possessors  or  their  friends, 
are  among  tlie  most  striking  and  happiest  results  of  Lyceums. 
In  numerous  instances,  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  valua- 
ble communications  have  been  made  by  those  from  whom 
nothing  was  anticipated.  By  these  means,  numerous  individuals 
have  already  come  forward  to  notice,  respectability,  and  influ- 
ence, who  might  otherwise  never  have  improved  their  talents, 
or  directed  them  to  less  worthy  objects. 

When  tlic  mutual  and  self-educating  plan  is  strictly  pursued, 
there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  want  of  talents  to  conduct  the  ex- 
ercises of  Lyceums.  In  tlie  hands  of  mechanics  and  farmers, 
they  are  found  to  be  conducted  witli  more  spirit  and  energy, 
than  when  intrusted  wholly  or  principally  to  men  of  literary 
pursuits — a  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  fact. 

Morals.  The  dignity  of  man  is  his  honesty  —  his  moral 
elevation  —  his  loving  God  and  his  neighbor.  His  misery  is 
his  selfishness  —  his  making  himself  the  universe  —  a  small 
universe  indeed,  but  to  him  the  whole  universe.  The  Lyceum 
promotes  self-education,  by  mutual  education.  Its  social  charac- 
ter is  its  prominent  character.  It  proposes  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  It  proposes  that  every  teacher  and  every  person 
shall  help  his  neighbor;  that  Maine  shall  help  Florida,  and 
Florida,  Illinois ;  and  each  State  every  other  in  the  Union  ;  and 
that  our  Union  co-operate  with  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  in  enlightening  and  elevating  our  ignorant 
and  fallen  race. 
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Art.  VIII. — Anecdotes  of  Julia  Brace, 
Thk  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Girl. 

In  a  former  article  we  gave  some  account  of  the  early  history 
of  Julia  Brace.  Only  two  other  persons  have  ever  been  describ- 
ed in  this  singular  condition  ;  and  she  is  the  only  one,  we  believe, 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  maturity.  We  know  not  how  it 
may  appear  to  others  ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  look  with  the  deep- 
est interest  at  every  circumstance  which  will  give  us  any  con- 
ception of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  soul  thus  imprisoned,  in  a 
body  which  does  not  furnish  the  common  avenues  for  receiving 
and  communicating  its  impressions.  We  add  such  anecdotes  as 
our  limits  will  permit  at  this  time. 

After  her  recovery  from  the  fever  which  destroyed  her  sight 
and  hearing,  Julia  gradually  returned  to  the  previous  habits  and 
occupations  of  her  childhood. 

At  first  she  was  not  inclined  to  walk  ;  but  after  leading  her  with 
a  stick,  the  apprehension  which  might  have  deterred  her,  gra- 
dually vanished,  and  she  began  to  grope  her  way  unassisted,  like 
other  blind  persons.  The 'summer  after  her  illness,  she  would 
take  care  of  her  little  sisters ;  she  would  wander  with  them  in 
the  fields,  gather  whortleberries,  knock  down  apples  from  the 
trees,  pick  flowers,  and  make  them  into  nosegays,  for  the  infant. 

Her  mother's  family  consisted  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Julia 
was  the  eldest.  Two  of  these  were  twins.  While  they  were  in- 
fants, she  would  hold  and  attend  any  of  them  except  the  twins, 
but  refused  to  take  care  of  either  of  these.  When  13  years  of 
age,  she  would  undress  her  infant  brother,  kiss  him,  rub  his  back, 
rock  him  in  the  cradle,  and  feel  of  his  eyes,  to  know  whether  he 
was  asleep.  She  was  very  kind  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
when  she  received  a  present,  was  always  fond  of  sharing  it  with 
them.  If  it  was  an  orange,  it  was  divided  very  exactly,  into  equal 
portions.  If  an  apple,  which  she  knew  to  be  more  common,  she 
used  less  care. 

The  poverty  of  her  mother  often  obliged  her  to  go  out  and 
work  for  a  whole  day,  and  the  children  were  sometimes  left  in 
charge  of  Julia  on  such  occasions.  Although  her  processes  of 
justice  were  very  summary,  she  evinced  much  of  the  spirit  of 
family  government.  If  they  went  to  the  cupboard  or  drawers 
when  her  mother  was  absent,  she  would  stamp  on  the  floor,  (the 
method  which  necessity  had  taught  her  mother  to  use  in  restrain- 
ing her),  shake  them,  and,  if  possible,  keep  them  away.  When 
any  mischief  was  done,  she  would  often  administer  immediate 
punishment.     At  one  time,  while  giving  the  children  their  bread 
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and  milk,  the  bowl  was  broken.  In  imitation  of  what  she  sup- 
posed would  have  been  done  by  her  mother,  she  whipped  the  little 
offender.  But  feeling  of  her  eyes  immediately,  and  finding  that 
she  was  crying,  she  took  her  into  her  arms,  and  endeavored  to 
soothe  her  with  kindness  and  caresses. 

While  the  inmate  of  a  school,  sustained  by  the  Female  Benefir 
cent  Society,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  in  Hartford, 
observing  that  a  great  part  of  their  time  was  occupied  with  books, 
she  often  held  one  before  her  sightless  eyes,  with  great  patience, 
as  if  to  wait  for  some  influence  upon  her.  In  reference  to  this 
point,  the  spirit  of  government  was  even  extended  to  her  favo- 
rite kitten.  She  would  spread  a  newspaper  before  it;  then 
putting  her  finger  on  its  mouth,  and  perceiving  that  it  did  not 
move  like  those  of  the  scholars  when  reading,  would  shake  the 
animal,  to  express  displeasure  at  its  indolence  and  obstinacy. 

From  a  child,  she  entertained  the  idea,  that  the  tallest  ought 
to  rule ;  and  when  shorter  persons  than  herself  in  the  houses 
where  she  has  lived,  bade  her  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything,  she 
would  let  them  respectfully  know,  that  she  was  the  tallest.  This 
idea,  it  is  supposed,  she  retained  till  she  was  grown  taller  than 
her  mother  ;  but  she  has  now  given  up  this  childish  notion,  with 
playthings  which  once  delighted  her. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  her  ideas  of  the  right  of  property 
were  very  strong.  She  insists  on  giving  every  one  his  own,  and 
when  articles  are  put  into  her  hands  to  examine,  will  allow  no 
one  but  the  owner  to  take  them  from  her.  When  anything  is 
presented  to  her,  she  will  not  retain  it  until  she  has  given  it  back, 
and  by  its  being  returned  or  by  some  sign  of  property,  she  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  given  to  her.  Her  countenance  then  exhibits  marks 
of  pleasure,  she  remembers  it  for  months,  and  will  bring  forth  the 
present,  whenever  the  giver  comes.  It  has  also  been  remarked, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  poverty  in  which  she  passed  her 
childhood,  when  she  was  subsequently  brought  into  houses  where 
tempting  articles  of  food  and  dress  were  constantly  thrown  in  her 
way,  she  has  never  been  known  to  take  the  most  trifling  object, 
without  leave.  She  was  equally  tenacious  of  her  own  property, 
and  felt  deeply  any  invasion  of  her  rights. 

Once,  in  her  childhood,  one  of  her  three  little  brothers  had  dis- 
turbed her  toys  in  the  drawer.  She  arraigned  them  before  the 
opened  locker,  as  a  tribunal,  pointing  them  to  the  mischief  they  had 
done,  and  was  determined  to  find  out  the  rogue ;  but  not  one  of 
them  would  either  confess,  or  expose  the  offender.  After  feeling 
of  each  of  them  awhile,  in  order  to  find  which  trembled,  without 
success,  being  satisfied  that  they  intended  to  deceive  her,  and 
that  one  of  them  at  least  was  guilty,  she  adopted  what  seemed 
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designed  as  a  stratagem  to  disappoint  them.  She  gave  each  one 
a  box  on  the  ear ;  and  in  order  that  the  offender  should  not  escape, 
she  then  felt  of  the  mouths  of  all  three  of  them.  She  found  two  of 
them  crying.  This,  she  seemed  to  think  a  proof  of  innocence, 
and  in  order  to  assuage  their  grief,  she  gave  them  sugar,  and 
showed  them  kindness,  as  tokens  of  their  acquittal  of  the  charge  ; 
but  the  third,  who  gave  no  signs  of  sorrow,  received  an  additional 
portion  of  cuffs. 

It  is  obvious  that  her  only  means  of  perceiving  external  objects, 
are  the  smell,  the  taste,  and  the  touch.  The  touch  is  her  chief 
reliance,  and  enables  her  to  distinguish  every  object  with  which 
she  has  been  familiar,  sometimes  by  means  of  her  fingers,  and 
sometimes  by  the  aid  of  her  lips  and  tongue.  But  her  smeU  also 
is  surprisingly  acute,  and  oflen  enables  her  to  ascertain  facts 
which  seem  beyond  her  reach.  Our  limits  oblige  us  to  defer 
some  of  the  many  interesting  anecdotes  on  this  subject  to  another 
number. 


Art.  IX. — ^Practical  Lessons. 

I.  Composition. 

[In  a  former  number  we  presented  on  article  on  Composition,  from  a 
practical  teaclier  distinguished  for  success  in  this  branch.  The  great  prin- 
ciple  wns,  to  furnish  the  pupil  with  thoughts,  and  to  make  a  subject  fiuniliar 
by  previous  conversation  and  description,  and  then  require  each  of  them  as 
a  first  effort,  merely  to  clothe  the  thoughts  in  suitable  language.  We  now 
publish  the  remainder  of  the  article,  which  has  been  accidentally  and  un- 
intentionally deferred.  We  should  rejoice  to  obtain  the  results  of  experience, 
in  the  same  excellent  school,  on  other  subjects.] 

In  the  choice  of  subjects,  care  is  taken  to  select  such  as  zje  familiar,  that 
the  scholars  may  use  their  own  ideas,  instead  of  borrowing  from  books. 
Reference  to  books,  especially  before  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject, 
has  a  tendency  to  paralyze  mental  effort.  As  the  design  of  these  exercises 
would  thus  be  subverted,  the  scholars  are  requested  not  to  refer  to  them ; 
at  least,  not  till  they  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject,  and  formed 
their  own  plan  for  the  description.  Then,  if  they  wish  to  examine  a  par- 
ticular point,  on  which  they  have  some  doubt,  no  objection  is  made. 

As  scholars  have,  almost  uniformly,  a  strong  antipathy  to  Composition, 
the  term  description  is  used  as  a  substitute.  Some  scholars  have  written 
several  descriptions,  before  they  ever  suspected  the  exercise  to  be  Com- 
position. When  the  discovery  was  made.  Composition  had  lost  its  appalling 
form  and  sound.  Many  have  confessed  tlieir  surprise,  that  it  could  be  made 
so  interesting.  The  following  are  additional  examples  of  the  conversationii 
designed  to  furnish  subjects. 
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MUk. 


Where  do  we  obtain  milk  ? 

What  animals  are  kept  by  ub,  to  famish  milk  for  domestic  purposes  ? 

What  were  those  amon^  the  ancient  Israelites  ? 

The  Arabs  ?     The  Spaniards,  &c  ? 

How  is  milk  used  generally  ?    In  its  natural  state. 

Children  are  very  Tond  of  bread  and  milk. 

For  what  other  purposes  is  it  used  in  the  family  ?  To  put  with  tea  and 
coffee,  and  sometimes  with  water  for  drink.  It  is  mixed  with  flour  to  make 
bread,  cakes,  puddings,  &c.     With  eggs  it  makes  custards. 

Mention  all  the  ways  in  which  milk  is  used,  that  have  not  been  mentioned. 

To  what  uses  is  it  applied  In  New  England,  that  have  not  been  mentioned  ? 
Making  butter  and  cheese. 

How  is  butter  made  ? 

Describe  the  process  minutely. 

How  is  cheese  made  .'* 

Describe  the  process  in  the  same  way. 

What  is  always  mixed  with  butter  and  cheese  to  preserve  them,  and  also 
to  make  them  more  palatable  .'* 

Do  they  require  much  attention  ailer  they  are  made  P 

Into  what  forms  is  butter  moulded  ?  Sometimes  into  round  balls,  some- 
times into  the  form  of  cylinders,  and  sometimes  into  the  form  of  a  pins 
apple. 

What  is  the  shape  of  cheeses.'  Most  of  them  are  round,  like  a  wheel. 
Some  people  make  cheeses  in  the  form  of  a  pine  apple,  by  drying  them  in  a 
net. 

Are  butter  and  cheese  healthy  for  food  .'*    Not  in  large  quantities. 

In  what  countries  are  large  quantities  made  ?  In  England ;  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  other  parts  of  the  Umted  States ;  in  Italy  and  Spain,  &c.  Englidi 
cheese  is  much  celebrated ;  also  the  Parmesan  cheeses,  nrom  Parma. 

Did  the  ancients  make  much  cheese  and  butter  ?  Abraham  placed  batter 
and  milk  before  the  angels  ^ho  visited  him,  and  they  did  eat — Genesui, 
xviii,  8.  Jesse  sent  ten  cheeses  to  the  captain  of  thousands,  by  David  his 
son  —  I.  Samuel,  xvii,  18.  Job  speaks  of  being  curdled  like  cneese.  Also 
when  venting  his  complaints,  he  says.  O  that  I  were  as  in  days  past —  when 
I  washed  my  steps  with  butter,  ana  tne  rocks  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil  — 
Job,  xxix,  (3.  Prosperity  in  the  days  of  the  Millenium,  is  represented  bj 
eating  butter.     Is.  vii,  22. 

Butter  was  considered  a  great  delicacy  among  ancient  nations.  They 
made  use  of  the  oil  of  olives,  a  kind  of  fruit,  as  a  substitute.  Oil  it 
frequently  mentioned. 

The  Horse. 

How  is  the  horse  useful  ? 

Different  ways  in  which  be  is  used  ?  By  farmers  in  cultivating  their 
ground  ;  carrying  mails  ;  for  pleasure ;  on  canals,  &^.  &4i. 

Wliat  beasts  of  burden  are  used  in  other  countries  ?  In  Lapland  ?  Among 
the  Andes  and  other  mountainous  districts  ?  In  Arabian  and  African  des- 
erts ?    Among  the  ancient  Israelites,  &c. 

Size  of  the  horse  ? 

Form  ?     His  head  ?    Feet,  &c.  ? 

Color  ?     Covering  ?     Food  ? 

Where  kept  ? 

Age  to  which  he  lives '' 

Use  after  death  ? 
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Disposition  ?     Docility  ? 

His  pride ;  vanity ;  appearance  of  reason ;  memory,  &c.  How  manifested  ? 

Man's  dominion  over  the  animals? 

Anecdotes  of  horses.  Alexander's  Bucephalus.  Washington  and  his 
mother's  horse.  Different  kinds  of  horses.  Arabian  horses  most  beautiful. 
The  value  the  Arabians  set  on  them.     Manner  in  which  they  treat  tliem. 

ff'ater. 

Water  is  a  very  simple  subject  for  description  ;  can  you  find  anytliing  to 
say  about  it  .•* 

One  principal  use  of  water  ?    Drink  for  animals. 

Its  domestic  uses  ?  Tea  and  coffee,  cleansing  and  preparing  food,  cleans- 
ing  clothinv,  «&c. 

A  ceuenu  purifier. 

Where  obtained  ? 

Nourishment  of  plants. 

Mention  animals  that  live  in  water. 

Various  kinds  of  machinery  moved  by  water. 

Navigation. 

Medicinal  springs. 

Different  states  of  water.  Rain,  snow,  hail,  ice,  clouds,  vapor,  fog,  d«w, 
frost.    Necessary  in  crystalization. 

Water  indispensable. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  which  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Clover,  Cabbage,  Currant  bush,  Raspberry  bush.  Peach  tree.  Horse  rad- 
ish, Sheep,  Wheat,  Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Corn,  Maple  tree.  Thunder- 
storm, Aurora  Borealis,  Prairies,  The  Ocean,  The  Atmosphere,  Foreste, 
Sugar,  Iron,  Tulip,  Horse  chesnut.  Grape-vine,  Fuel,  Ice,  Salt,  Roses, 
Money,  Undue  excitement. 

2.  Indian  Rubbkr  or  Caoutchouc 

Here  is  a  piece  of  Indian  Rubber.  It  is  sometimes  called  Gum  Elastic,  but 
more  commonly  Indian  Rubbery  or  incoriectly  India  Rubber.  It  is  found  in 
South  America,  and  some  say,  in  the  East  Indies.  It  has  buen  known  about 
100  years. 

It  is  made  from  the  juice  of  a  tree ;  and  collected  and  prepared  in  the 
following  manner.  Holes  are  made  through  the  bark  of  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  tree,  and  hollow  quills,  or  folded  leaves,  are  placed  in  the  opening,  as 
epouts  to  conduct  off  the  fluid,  which  flows  in  great  abundance.  This  juice 
is  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  has  a  milky  appearance.  A  mould  of  clay  is 
formed  with  the  hand,  not  unlike  a  pear  in  shape,  but  much  larger;  this 
is  dipped  in  the  liquid  when  it  first  flows  from  the  tree  ;  or,  as  some  say, 
the  juice  is  spread  upon  it;  it  i^  then  held  in  the  smoke  of  a  fire  and 
dried.  Afler  this  it  is  dipped  again  and  dried  as  before,  and  so  on  until  it 
acquires  the  proper  thickness.  After  drying  it  sufliciently,  the  clay  within 
is  broken  to  pieces,  and  shaken  out.  It  is  now  ready  for  sale  or  use.  To 
make  shoes  of  it,  the  mould  of  clay  must  be  made  in  the  shape  of  the  foot, 
and  the  juice  spread  upon  that.  Drying  it  in  smoke,  gives  it  the  usual 
brown  appearance. 

The  most  common  use  which  is  mode  of  this  substance  is,  to  efface 
(rub  out)  pencil  marks  from  paper ;  hence  its  name  Indian  Rubber.  It  it 
used,  however,  for  shoes,  to  a  considerable  extent,  because  it  will  not  let 
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in  the  water;  it  has  been  used  in  the.  manufacture  of  hats,  cloaks,  and  some 
other  articles  of  dress,  and  of  water-proof  cloth.  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons make  some  of  their  most  valuable  instruments  of  Indian  Rubber. 
Dissolved  in  ether,  it  makes  an  excellent  varnish  for  preserving  polished 
steel  and  other  metals  from  rusting.  It  melts  about  as  easily  as  lead,  and 
burns  with  a  bright  light,  like  camphor  gum,  till  it  is  entirely  consumed.  It 
has  but  little  taste  or  odor  except  when  burning.  It  is  a  little  lighter  than 
water,  and  consequently  floats  upon  its  surfrice. 

Now  can  you  answer  me  some  questions  about  Indian  Rubber.' 
What  is  the  common  name  of  this  substance  ?  Why  is  it  so  called  ? 
Tes;  but  why  is  it  called  Ituiian  Rubber?  '  Did  you  not  say  it  had  been 
found  in  the  East  Indies  ? '  Yes ;  but  it  was  found  in  South  America,  and  re- 
ceived  its  name  long  before.  The  truth  is,  that  when  Columbus  first  discov- 
ered the  West  India  Islands  and  North  and  South  America,  he  called  the 
whole  West  Indies.  So  he  called  the  natives,  that  is  tlie  red  people  that 
he  found  hero,  Indians  And  as  Gum  Elastic  came  from  South  America, 
and  perhaps  was  first  discovered  by  the  Indians,  it  was  called  Indian  Rubber. 

How  many  years  has  it  been  known?  How  is  it  brought  here?  Which 
way  do  the  ships  come  that  bring  it?  What  color  is  it  ?  For  what  is  it  most 
commonly  used  ?  What  is  its  next  most  useful  purpose  ?  Do  the  Sur- 
geons or  rhysicians  make  any  use  of  it  ?  To  what  other  purposes  is  it  ap- 
phed  ? 

Of  what  is  it  made  ?  How  is  the  juice  procured  ?  Is  it  dark  colored 
when  it  flows  from  the  tree  ?  What  then  makes  it  dark  colored  ?  But 
why  is  it  held  in  the  smoke  ?  How  is  it  made  into  the  shape  of  shoes  ? 
How  is  the  clay  got  out  of  it. 

Will  it  melt  ?  Will  it  burn  ?  Does  it  leave  any  ashes  ?  Has  it  any 
taste  ?  Any  smell  ?  Will  it  bend  without  breaking  ?  Will  it  stretch  more 
than  most  other  substances  without  breaking?  In  what  respects  is  it  bet- 
ter for  shoes  and  boots,  than  leather  ?     Is  it  heavier  than  water  or  lighter? 

Which  of  you  will  now  tell  me  all  you  know  about  it,  and  let  me  write 
your  story  on  this  slate.  (Several  pupils  raise  their  hands.)  Well )  then 
you  may  stand  up  here  and  be^in.  If  she  relates  any  thing  wrong,  the 
rest  will  raise  their  hands,  and  I  will  call  upon  them  to  correct  her.  Now 
think  before  you  speak,  and  tell  me  one  tiling  only  at  a  time.  Proceed 
slowly. 

*■  Indian  Rubber  is  brought  from  South  America.  Men  bring  it  in  ships. 
It  is  made  of  tlie  juice  of  a  tree.  The  juice  is  at  first  white.  It  is  held  in 
the  smoke  which  makes  it  black.  It  will  melt.  It  will  burn  all  up.  It  it 
used  to  rub  out  pencil  marks  —  and  to  make  shoes  —  and  to  make  suigeona 
tools.     It  will  stretch,  but  will  not  break.' 

Well,  you  have  indeed  given  a  pretty  correct  account  of  Indian  Rubber. 
I  am  glad  you  remember  so  much.  Who  can  relate  sometliing  more  about  it. 
(A  hand  is  raised.)      Well,  take  the  floor  and  proceed. 

^  It  has  been  known  about  100  years.     It  is  found  in  the  East  Indies.' 

Can  you  think  of  any  thing  more  ?  *  No,  Sir.'  Who  can  ?  —  Very  well ; 
you  may  try. 

*  It  has  little  or  no  taste  :  nor  any  smell,  only  when  it  is  burning.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  making  cloth  water  proof. 

(Anotlier  hand  raised.) 

Have  you  something  to  say  too  ?  Well,  stand  up,  and  proceed.  *  It  is 
used  to  keep  things  from  rusting  '  Very  well ;  have  you  nothing  more  ? 
*  No,  Sir.'  Well,  whnt  have  you  ?  ^  Indian  rubber  shoes  keep  out  the  water 
better  than  leather.  It  will  float  on  water.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  makinor 
hats.' 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  attentive.  Now  you  may  go  and  play  till  I  hold 
the  signal  in  the  window.    When  you  xeturn,  these  who  wish  to  do  some- 
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thinff  may  take  their  slates,  and  write  down  all  they  know  about  Indian 
Rubber,  and  see  how  well  they  can  tell  the  story  themselves.  All  who 
think  they  shall  be  pleased  with  this  exercise  may  raise  their  hands.  What  \ 
are  all  pleased  with  it  ?    Well,  go  now,  and  play. 

THE   ART    OF    MISEDUCATION,    FROM    SALZMAN. 

Lesson  1.  —  How  to  make  yourself  odious  to  children. 
Rule  1st. —  You  may  make  them  hate  you  by  treating  them  unjustly. 

Little  Charlotte  was  going  out  into  her  father's  orchard.  It  was  fiill  of 
violets.  '  Oh  !'  cries  Charlotte,  full  of  joy,  '  what  beautiful  little  flowers ! 
I  will  gather  my  apron  full,  and  make  a  nosegay  for  mother.'  She  immedi- 
ately knelt  down,  and  with  great  industry  gathered  her  apron  full,  then  she 
seated  herself  under  an  appletree,  and  made  a  handsome  nosegay.  *  Here 
it  is  !'  said  she,  '  now  I  will  run  and  carry  it  to  my  dear  mother.  How  she 
will  be  delighted  to  kiss  me  !'  To  increase  the  pleasure  of  her  mother,  she 
crept  slily  into  the  kitchen,  took  a  china  plate,  put  the  nosegay  on  it,  and 
went  on  a  full  leap  down  the  stairs  to  find  her  mother.  But  Charlotte, 
stumbled,  fell,  and  broke  the  china  plate  into  a  hundred  pieces,  and  scattered 
her  nosegay  all  around.  Her  mother  who  was  in  the  room  near  by,  heard 
the  noise,  and  immediately  sprang  to  the  door.  When  she  saw  the  broken 
plate,  she  ran  back,  seized  a  mick  rod,  and  without  inquiring  a  word 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  plate  was  broken,  came  to  the  child.  Ter- 
rified, both  by  the  fall  and  on  account  of  the  broken  plate,  and  half  dead 
with  fear  of  the  rod,  little  Charlotte  could  only  eiaculate  *  dear  mother ! 
dear  mother!'  But  this  was  of  no  service  to  her.  'You  little  wretch  !'  said 
her  mother,  *  break  a  beautiful  plate  —  will  you  ?  *  —  and  chastised  her  se- 
verely. Little  Charlotte  was  offended,  when  she  found  herself  treated 
with  such  open  injustice.  She  did  not  forget  it  for  a  long  time,  and  never 
again  brought  a  nosegay  to  her  mother. 

Rule   2d.  —  Take  no  part   in  the  pleasures  of  your   children,  show  no 
feding  in  the  caresses  you  bestow  on  them,  and  you  will  soon  make  them 
indifferent  to  you. 

An  agreeable,  married  couple  had  their  heads  so  full  of  business  and  en- 
terprises, that  they  considered  every  moment  lost  which  they  devoted  to 
conversation  with  their  children.  The  husband  was  busy  with  calcula- 
tions of  profit,  and  the  wife  was  always  planning  how  to  maintain  their 
style  of  living,  and  increase  their  articles  of  dress.  Any  interruptions  from 
their  children  were  considered  as  injuring  their  prospects.  If  little  Nich- 
olas skipped  up  to  his  father  withi  his  A,  B,  C  book,  and  said, '  Look,  father  ! 
the  pretty  monkey  has  got  an  apple  in  his  paw  !'  he  received  for  an  answer, 
'  Don't  disturb  me  !'  He  ran  to  bis  mother,  and  she  sent  him  away.  Then 
he  went  with  his  book  in  hishand  to  Sally,  the  chambermaid,  and  she  knew 
bow  to  treat  him  better.  She  laughed  with  him  over  the  monkey,  showed 
him  tlie  wolf  and  the  hare,  and  told  him  how  the  wolf  devoured  sheep,  ^d 
*  how  good,  roasted  hares  tasted.'  His  dear  sister  Mary  treated  him  m  the 
same  way.  She  knew  his  secrets,  and  entered  into  all  his  joys.  If  his 
father  and  mother  were  to  journey  three  months,  he  would  care  nothing 
about  it ;  but  if  little  Maiy  was  absent  one  day  from  home,  he  would  sob 
and  cry. 

Rule  3d.  —  Deny  innocent  enjoyments  to  your  children^  and  you  will  easily 

make  them  dislike  you. 

A  certain  man  became  a  father  in  his  fiftieth  year.  On  account  of  his 
ag«,  he  was  grave  and  wBriouB  in  his  deportment,  and  he  wished  Gustavu^ 
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to  be  po  also.  But  Gastavus  was  not.  As  he  was  forminff  hit  charae- 
ter,  he  fell  ver^  active  and  lively  *,  he  jumped  about,  and  laughed,  aqd 
8  >ught  every  kind  of  amusement.  His  father  was  much  displeased  with 
all  thi^.  S r>metimes  he  took  Gustavus  with  him,  when  he  went  to  walk  ; 
but  if  he  chased  butterflies,  or  rur.-  out  of  the  way  to  find  flowers,  the 
angry  father  would  ciy  out;  '  Gustivus  !  Gustavus!  Where  are  you  run- 
ning to  all  the  while  ?  (^an't  you  Btay  hete  ?  Fie  on  the  wild  boy !  Look  and 
see  how  1  behave  !  Can't  you  behave  as  I  do  ?'  His  father  burned  some 
ninepins  which  Gustavus  had  received  as  a  present  from  his  uncle,  and 
cut  up  his  ball,  saying  that  the  time  which  his  son  consumed  in  play,  might 
much  better  be  devoted  lo  learning  a  chapter  from  the  catechism.  If  Gus- 
tavus was  in  the  room  with  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to  sit  whole  h  »urs, 
without  moving  from  his  seat. 

By  such  management  he  made  himself  so  odious  to  his  son,  that  h<*  pre- 
ferred the  company  of  the  most  ignorant  people  to  that  of  his  father.  Wnen 
his  father  died,  no  tears  of  sorrow  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Gustavus.  '  I  am 
glad  of  it,'  he  thought,  *  for  1  shall  be  rid  of  his  hateful  presence.  I  can 
now  live  as  I  please.' 

Rule  4th.  —  t^how  undeserved  distrust  of  your  chUdrertf  and  you  will  teach 

them  to  /late  you. 

*  I  have  missed  part  of  the  money  which  you  brought  back  to  me  today 
from  the  merchant.  Cintess  this  moment,  what  you  have  done  with  it,  or 
the  consequences  will  be  very  painful !  Wliere  is  the  apple  which  1  laid 
upon  my  slielf.^  Will  you  never  be  weaned  from  this  habit  cf  petty  thiev- 
ing ?'  Afler  this  manner  was  Mr  Conrad  accustomed  to  speak  to  his  son 
Ad  )lphu3  ;  he  vexed  him  with  hi:*  suspicions  whenever  he  missed  anything. 

It  ii  true!.  Ad  >l;>'m3,  t!ir>u  rli  thiughtlesiness,  might  have  lost  the  money 
thit  wn  misjiu  r,  or  he  m.g'.it  mi  have  observed  that  the  merchant  gave 
him  too  little  ;  or  he  might  really  at  previous  times  have  been  guilty  oftak- 
ing  s  nail  things,  but  no  one  could  ever  justly  charge  him  with  abase  design, 
and  h-^  has  bng  since  given  up  the  habit  altogether.  Must  not  such  an- 
roerciful  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  father,  deeply  mortify  the  feelings  of 
the  boy  ?    And  can  he  easily  love  a  father  who  is  so  suspicious  of  him  f 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHAHTA   VBA    ISHT   TALOA. 

Chodato  Hymn  Bookj  18mo,  pp.  84.    Boston :  Crocker  if  Brewster. 

A  work  of  this  kind,  in  the  language  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
were  a  few  yeaw  since  destitute  of  any  written  language,  is  an  object 
of  deep  interest.  It  was  prepared  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  use  of 
the  educated  Christian  Indians.  In  its  construction  they  have  adopt- 
ed, as  far  as  the  sounds  permit  it,  the  perfect  alphabet,  devised  so  singu- 
lariy  by  Prof.  Lee  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr  Pickering  of  Boston,  at  the 
8  inie  time,  in  distant  countries ;  and  this  alphabet  is  employed  in  the 
Sui.lwich  Islinds,  and  all  other  missions  in  which  a  written  language 
is  to  be  introduced,  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board  of  Com* 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions.    The  following  are  the  names  and 
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powers  of  the  letters,  as  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hymn 
Book ;  and  is  interesting  at  a  moment  when  so  many  projects  are  form- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  our  own  orthography. 


ALPHABET. 

Letters. 

JVames. 

Ex. 

Letters. 

JVames. 

Ex. 

A    a 

ah 

ah 

O    0 

0 

note. 

A     5» 

aw 

P     P 

pe 

B    b 

be 

S     s 

se 

E    e 

a 

die 

T    t 

te 

F    f 

fe 

U    u 

oo 

H    h 

hef 

V    V 

uh 

gun 

I      i 

e 

she 

W  w 

we 

K    k 

ke 

Y    y 

ye 

L    1 

le 

Ch  ch 

che 

c^in 

M    m 

me 

Sh  sh 

she 

N    n 

ne 

Nasalized  Votoels.X 

Letters.  JVames. 

A     a  ang 

a*  awng 

!  eeng 

o  owng 

oong 


A 
I 

O 

u 
r 


u 


Dipthongs. 

JVames.  Sounded. 

Ai    ai  i  as  t  in  pine.  . 

ow  as  ow  in  now. 
Au  au 


V 


ung 


About  10,000  of  the  nation  arc  supposed  to  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity nominally,  and  several  hundreds  are  learning  to  write  and  read 
their  language  by  means  of  tlie  new  alphabet,  &c. 

There  are  about  200  adults  and  children,  who  are  learning  English. 
We  have  been  favored  with  a  view  of  some  of  the  letters  written  by 
the  younger  pupils  in  English.  The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of 
one  of  them,  which  was  written  in  a  good  hand  by  a  little  girl,  of  9  years 
of  age,  unassisted  and  uncorrected,  who  had  been  learning  English,  as  a 
foreign  langtiage,  about  3  years.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of 
several  decisive  and  gratifying  proofs  of  capacity  for  improvement, 
in  a  race,  whom  many  are  disposed  to  pronounce  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. 

Goshen  School 
Mr  Wright 

My  dear  friend  I  now  sit  down  this  afternoon  to  write  to  you 
I  want  to  see  you  very  much  The  boys  and  girls  are  all  well  we  want 

*  A  peculiar  character. 

f  Very  strong  aspirate. 

i  Each  of  the  nasalized  vowels  retains  the  sound  of  the  correspond- 
ing simple  vowel,  as  exhibited  in  the  scheme,  but  modified  nearly  as 
it  would  be,  by  joining  to  it  the  English  letters,  ng.  Thus  the  A  a 
has  nearly  the  sound  of  ang  in  rang,  and  the  ^  a  ^^  nearly  th^ 
sound  of  ong  in  long. 
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to  learn  very  much.  We  hope  that  you  will  come  back  into  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  before  we  go  over  the  river  do  go  with  us  because  when 
we  go  over  the  river  there  will  be  no  school  there  and  we  want  to 
learn  very  much  before  we  go  over  the  river  We  expect  that  you 
want  to  see  us  we  have  not  seen  Mrs  Wright  this  long  time  and  we 
want  to  see  Mrs  Wright  very  much    This  is  all  I  wish  to  say  to  you 

Mart  Gardner. 

We  observed  in  other  letters  a  precise  correspondence  to  the  style 
of  the  letters  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  in  the  omission  of  the 
substantive  verb,  which  does  not  exist,  either  in  the  Choctaw  language, 
or  in  that  of  gestures. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  that  among  the  Cherokee s,  an  al- 
phabet has  been  devised  and  the  language  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
unassisted  efforts  of  a  single  native  and  his  daughter ;  an  example, 
unprecedented  we  believe  since  the  days  of  Cadmus. 


LITERARY    INSTITUTION'S    IN    BRAZIL. 

Brazil  is  divided  into  nineteen  provinces  ;  its  population  is  about 
5,000,000,  one  million  and  a  half  of  which  are  whites.  In  each  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Provinces,  and  in  the  other  large  towns,  there  are 
primary  schools,  and  also  two  schools  in  which  are  taught  Greek. 
Latin,  Geometry,  Drawing  and  Music,  at  the  public  expense.  In 
nearly  all  the  towns,  in  the  primary  schools,  tlie  method  of  mutual 
instruction,  has  been  adopted.  In  each  of  the  cities  of  Rio  Janeiro 
and  Bahia,  there  is  a  law  school,  and  a  school  of  commerce.  In  the 
capitals  of  the  provinces  are  ten  schools  for  orphans,  besides  some 
seminaries  into  which  all  may  be  admitted  indiscriminately.  Moral 
philosophy  and  theology  are  also  taught  in  the  convents.  Botanical 
gardens  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  capitals.  Some  chemi- 
cal laboratories  have  been  established  at  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro, 
where  there  are  also  to  be  found,  a  military  academy,  an  academy  for 
seamen,  an  observatory,  a  museum,  a  library,  and  a  conservatory  of 
the  arts  and  trades.  At  Minas,  is  a  college  where  public  education  is 
judiciously  conducted. 

The  desire  for  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  very  general 
in  Brazil.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  may  be  adduced  the  fact,  that 
the  European  public  schools  are  frequented  by  five  hundred  scholars 
from  Brazil,  at  their  own  expense. 

Twenty  one  are  supported  by  the  government,  at  the  military 
schools  in  Europe. 

Paris  Journal  of  Education  and  Instru4:tion. 


WESTERN    ACADEMIC    INSTITUTE. 

An  Institution  has  been  formed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  title 
of  *  The  Western  Academic  Institute  and  Board  of  Education,'  whose 
objects  are  *  to  promote  harmony,  co-operation,  and  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  among  the  members,  and  to  discuss  such  subjects 
as  may  be  conducive  to  the  cause  of  education  generally.* 
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The  members  of  the  Society  consist  of  '  ordinary  members,'  who 
must  be  professional  teachers,  and  of  *  honorary  members,'  not  teach- 
ers, chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  ordinary  members. 

A  Committee  appointed  for  tlie  purpose  by  the  Institute,  have  com- 
menced a  publication  by  the  name  of  the  *  Academic  Pioneer.'  We 
have  been  kindly  favored  with  the  first  number,  just  issued,  from  which 
we  have  collected  the  foresfoingr  and  following  facts. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Society  provides  that  the  regular  meeting 
shall  be  held  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month,  and  special  meetings 
as  occasion  requires.  Their  A  nnivcrsary  is  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  June,  on  which  occasion  an  address  is  to  be  de- 
livered on  some  subject  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Institution. 
Arrangements  have  been  made,  to  procure  a  Hall  for  the  use  of  the 
Society,  and  Books  and  Periodicals  for  a  Library. 

The  Society  held  its  first  Anniversary  June  25, 1631.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  the  day  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Wilson,  of 
Cincinnati,  afler  which  Rev.  C.  B.  M'Kee,  delivered  a  preliminary 
address,  and  read  the  Constitution  of  the  Society ;  Rev.  Dr  Bishop, 
President  of  Miami  Univers  ty,  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  cf 
education  generally.  The  Rev.  Dr  Ruter,  President  of  the  Methodist 
College  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  closed  the  morning  exercises  with 
prayer.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr  A.  Kinnnmt  also  delivered  an  address 
before  the  members  of  the  Institute,  specifying  the  views  and  objects 
of  the  Association.  The  addresses  are  plain  and  uncommonly  prac- 
tical in  their  character,  diflfering  altogether  from  some  which  we  have 
seen.  We  have  only  room  for  the  following  pithy  extract  from  the 
address  of  Mr  Kinmont. 

*  In  one  word,  our  investigations  will  embrace  in  the  first  place, 
what  ought  to  6f,  and,  in  the  second  place,  tchai  w,  possible.  The  first 
department  of  inquiries  will  prevent  us  from  merely  falling  in  with 
"'what  is  old,  instead  of  ransacking  those  unexplored  regions  of  mental 
good,  which  yet  remain  to  be  laid  open  to  future  generations.  The 
second  species  of  investigation  will  check  our  hopes  and  moderate 
our  fancies,  by  shewing  us  thot  to  find  or  see  a  good,  is  one  thing; 
to  lead  others  to  seek  it,  is  a  different  thing ;  and  that  to  open  men's 
eyes  and  wear  down  their  prejudices  is  always  a  work  of  labor,  and  of 
time,  and  often  of  impossibility.' 

The  ^ Academic  Pioneer,  is  tob**  conducted  by  the  Editorial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institute,  and  is  intended  to  form  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion for  the  Society.  It  is  to  be  published  at  Cincinnati,  in  monthly 
numbers  of  32  octavo  pages  each,  at  $2,00  a  year,  provided  sufficient 
encouragement  is  given. 


LEARNING    LETTERS    BY    THEIR    NAMES. 

The  absurdity  of  teaching  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  their  arbi- 
trary names  in  place  of  their  sounds,  hns  long  been  felt  in  France  and 
Germany. — We  tell  a  <  hiid  to  say — Pe—ayUh — tcM* — ts — i — see — and 
then  call  upon  him  t  >  pronounce  it.  What  would  he  conclude  if  he 
reasoned,  but  that  it  must  be  pe  aytch  wi  ts  H  «ee~and  by  what  magic 
can  he  learn  that  it  should  be  pronounced  — fitik  ! 
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A  striking  illustration  of  this  occurred  in  a  school  which  I  visited. 
Two  brigrht  children  of  G  yoars  of  age,  could  repeat  every  htUr  of  a 
word  at  sight,  and  then  would  look  up,  with  an  innocent,  inquiring 
face  to  their  teacher,  unable  to  divine  how  this  cabalistic  combination 
of  rounds  should  be  pronounced  logethf.r,  until  he  repeated  the  word. 
It  seems  they  had  formerly  been  guided  by  tiie  pictures  of  the  objects 
annexed  to  the  words,  and  had  pronounced  the  UHme  as  they  hau 
1  earned  to  speak  it.  But  the  perfed  knowUJge  of  the  Utters  afforded 
na  clue  to  the  sound  of  the  ivorJ.  Ed, 


TOWN    MAPS. 

It  has  been  tecomraended  by  the  American  Lyceum,  as  one  important 
object  of  Lyceums,  to  procure  the  cuustruction  of  town  maps,  and  a  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  nmdel  map.  Information  was  solicited 
fr  )m  Mr  Stevens,  a  distinguished  surveyor,  and  we  have  been  favouted  by 
Mr  Holbrook  with  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  from  him,  illustrating  the 
general  principles  of  the  operation 

Df.ar  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  5th  inst.  is  received.  I  hasten 
to  meet  its  requir.Mn7nt4  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  which 
pirhipi  will  hi  saffi-iient  for  the  present  purpose. 

Thn  first  operation  in  making  surveys  of  smill  extent,  such  as 
towns  or  counties,  is  to  trace,  and  accurately  measure  a  fundamental  or 
Bast  Line,  technically  so  called,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  foun- 
dation or  basis  on  which  the  whole  survey  depends.  This  line  should 
be  traced  on  an  extensive  plain,  within,  or  near  the  tract  to  bo  sur- 
veyed, and  should  be  so  situated,  that  signals  placed  on  distant  and 
elevated  points  on  both  sides  thereof,  mike  triangles  as  nearly  equilater- 
al as  possible.  The  angles  of  these  triangles  must  be  accurately  ob- 
served, and  the  observation  repeated,  in  order  that  the  errors  of  the 
graduation  on  the  instruments  may  be  bal  meed  or  avoided.  The  points, 
made  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines  which  form  the  sides  of  these 
triangles,  are  called  station  points,  and  are  marked  by  signals,  which 
muit  he  erectsd,  and  kept  stmding,  as  points  of  constant  reference  and 
verification,  during  the  wh  »le  progress  of  the  work.  From  these  sta- 
tion points,  are  observed  the  angular  positions  of  all  the  other  station 
points,  which  necessity  or  convenience  may  compel  yeu  to  make,  in 
every  direction  from  the  base,  extending  over  the  whole  surface  to  be 
surveyed.  This  process  is  called  Triangulation.  The  two  first  or 
primitive  triangles  on  each  side  of  the  base,  form  a  quadrilateral,  the 
diagonal  of  which,  makes  a  secondary  base  transverse  to  the  primitive ; 
upon  this  secondaty  base,  as  well  as  upon  the  sides  of  the  primitive 
triangles,other  ^econiar^  triangles  may  be  formed,  having  their  station 
points  either  within,  or  exterior  to  the  primitive  triangles.  The  three 
angles  of  every  primitive  triangle  must  be  observed,  and  should  have 
their  summits  at  signal  points  which  can  be  easily  moved  and  replaced, 
so  that  the  instrument  by  which  the  angles  are  taken,  may  be  placed 
i  1  the  centre  of  the  station,  in  this  way,  saving  you  the  tedious  cal- 
culation of  reducing  the  angles  to  the  centre  of  that  station  when 
taken  out  of  it  But  the  summits  of  the  secondary  triangles  may  rest 
on  steeples,  mills,  trees,  or  any  other  prominent  and  conspicuous  ob* 
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jects.  Two  angles  at  the  base  of  tliese  secondary  triangles  must 
alicays  be  observecl.  The  utility  of  these  station  points,  and  of  the 
linerf  which  connect  them,  will  be  shown  in  some  subsequent  letter, 
when  describing  the  practical  operations  in  making  the  detail  of  surveys. 
Prior  to  completing  the  triangi.lation,  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  the 
sides  should  fall  on  another  line  accurately  measured,  called  a  hose  of 
venjication,  or,  that  the  great  concatenation  of  primitive  triangles, 
made  along  one  side  of  the  town  or  couuty,  be  continued  back  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  one  of  their  sides  fall  on,  and  be  verified,  by  the 
original  base  line,  now  called  tiie  base  of  departure.  In  this  way,  it 
may  be  discovered  how  far  the  successive  steps  and  calculations  have 
been  accurate,  and  we  may  learn  where  an  error  exists. 

At  some  time  during  the  triangulation,  the  exact  position  of  some 
of  the  sides  of  the  triangles  with  respect  to  the  true  vieridian  must  be 
obtained,  especially  those  near  the  middle,  eastern,  and  western  limits 
of  the  survey. 

Perhaps  this  explanation  of  the  principle  is  sufficient ;  if,  however, 
any  part  of  it  should  be  required  more  in  detail,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  name  it,  for  T  am  aware,  that  a  person  treating  on  a  subject  per- 
fectly familiar  to  himself,  and  in  the  small  compass  of  a  letter,  will 
many  times  be  too  concise,  and  often  omit,  that  which  is,  or  which  ap- 
pears to  be,  very  essential. 

I  beg  you  to  consider  my  letters  as  mere  sketches  of  this  important 
and  useful  art ;  as  I  stated  to  you  before,  to  give  but  a  slight  descrip- 
tion of  this  art,  would  require  a  volume. 

A  person  wholly  unacquainted  with  common  land  measuring,  could 
be  much  easier  taught  this  mode  of  surveying,  than  the  common  chain 
and  compass  surveying. 

Yours  Respectfully,  &c.  &c. 

JAMES  STEVENS. 

The  following  paragraph  will  show  tliat  something  is  already 
going  on. 

*  An  elegantly  colored  lithographic  Map  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  in 
Mass.  has  been  executed  by  Mr  Pendleton.  The  scale  is  half  a  mile 
to  the  inch,  and  is  so  large  that  any  individual  who  owns  a  considera- 
ble tract  of  land,  may  easily  have  it  plotted  on  the  map ;  and  as  every 
road  and  dwelling  house  is  distinctly  delineated,  it  may  be  very  con- 
venient for  those  who  are  interested  in  wood  lands,  to  have  them  thus 
located,  by  which  means  they  and  their  posterity  may  without  difficulty 
find  them.  The  expense  is  but  trifling ;  and  every  family  ought  to  be 
in  possession  of  a  correct  map  of  their  own  territory.  Maps  of  the 
towns  of  Abington,  East  Bridgcwater,  and  North  Bridgewater,  have 
been  published  heretofore. 

Proposals  are  also  issued  for  publishing  by  subscription  a  Litho- 

Sraphic  map  of  the  County  of  Plymouth,  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
elineate  with  distinctness  all  the  boundaries  of  towns,  all  roads,  riv- 
ers, ponds,  mills,  public  buildings,  &c.  It  is  to  be  colored  and  delivered 
for  one  dollar.  At  this  rate  every  town  and  county  in  the  United 
States  may  have  good  maps  of  their  territory.  (We  trust  it  will  not 
be  neglected.) 


\ 
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CONVENIENCES    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

The  pavements  of  yards  and  passages  about  school  houses — %nd 
especially  of  play  grounds,  would  be  improved  we  think  by  employing 
blocks  of  sqaartd  timber  placed  with  tlie  end  upwards  in  place  of 
•  brick  or  stone. — It  would  be  less  cold  and  damp,  less  dangerous  in 
case  of  falls,  and  probably  quite  as  durable.  I  first  saw  it  employed 
for  the  floor  of  a  stable  in  Hofwyl. — It  was  found  more  durable  and 
less  injurious  to  the  horses  feet  than  any  other. 


Thackrah  observes,  that  the  trades  in  which  dust  is  inhaled,  are 
most  unhealthy.    The  clouds  of  dust  raised  and  gathered  in  sweeping 
school  rooms  might  be  avoided,  and  books  better  preserved,  by  sprink 
ling  the  floors  with  wet  sand,  or  still  better,  toet  saw  dust,  Ed, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Lyceum  Prkmiuh  for  an  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Education. 

We  rejoice  to  perceive  another  happy  result  of  Lyceums,  and  a  new  evi- 
dence ofincreasing  interest  in  education,  in  the  fact  announced  by   the 
Western  Seminary,  that  the  Louisville  Lyceum  have  offered  a  premium  of    f 
^100  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Tiieokv  of  Education,  by  an  individual  from     / 
the  Western  States. — The  money  has  been  deposited  witli  the  Governor  of    ( 
Kentucky,  who  announces  the  fact,  and  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  public     ! 
to  it,  in  strong  terms.     Any  College  or  School  may  compete  for  the  prize.    I 
The  Essay  is  to  be  presented  during  the  next  Session  of  the  Legislature  at    / 
Frankfort,  and  the  theory  is  to  be  illustrated  by  the  examination  of  two  or   r 
more  pupils,  who  have  been  instructed  in  accordance  with  its  principles,   j 
The  judges  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.     Should  the  proper  indi- 
viduals be  roused  to  effort  on  this  subject,  we  think  an  occasion  is  oflered 
for  doing  incalculable  good,  and  the  public  are  familiar  with  the  name  of 
one  educator,  at  least,  in  Kentucky,  who  can  do  it  justice. 

North  Adams  Lyceum. 

This  Lyceum  was  organized  Feb.  12,  1830.  Its  meetings  have  been  held 
weekly  ever  since  its  organization,  with  two  exceptions  of  two  or  three 
weeks  each.  Its  exercises  have  comprised  37  Lectures,  11  Dissertations, 
10  Essays,  3  Disputations,  and  20  debates,  besides  eight  or  ten  voluntary 
extemporaneous  discussions  of  micellaneous  subjects. 

The  subjects  examined  have  been  numerous,  practical,  and  very  inter- 
esting. In  the  midst  of  various  obstacles  arising  from  the  prejudices,  occu- 
pations, sectarian  divisions,  and  limited  means  of  those  who  should  have 
been  its  members,  commencing  with  a  meeting  of  four  individuals,  it  has 
constantly  increased  in  prosperity.  Apparatus  has  been  procured  to  the 
amount  of  sixty  dollars,  although  the  fee  of  admission  has  been  leil  optional. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  exercises  has  been  much  less  than  was  anti- 
cipated, and  means  for  this  purpose  have  accumulated,  and  the  history  of 
this  Lyceum  is  a  striking  example  of  the  self-supporting  power  of  such 
Institutions. 
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First  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Visitors  I5  Brooklyw. 

This  interesting  Report  occupies  one  or  two  columns  of  the  Windham 
County  Advertiser,  f<>r  Sept.  2l8t.  a  paper  issued  at  firooklj'n,  <^onn.  Could 
this  method  of  presenting  facts  be  imitated  hy  every  School  Society  in  the 
country,  results  might  be  prtHluced,  which  it  would  now  be  deemed  euLhu* . 
siasm  to  anticipate  or  predict. 

We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  schools  in  Brooklyn  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  most  towns  in  Connecticut.  If  so,  the  condition  of 
Common  Schools  in  the  State,  is  not  certainly  a  subject  of  much  congratu- 
lation. 

Of  348  pupils,  who  attended  more  or  less  in  the  winter,  44  were  under  6, 
and  46  over  16  years  of  age.  Tiiey  all  attended  to  Reading  and  Spelling; 
155  to  Arithmetic,  110  toXreography,  .'»7  to  Grammar,  and  from  12J  to  \'M 
to  writing.  Two  or  three  paid  some  attention  to  History  and  Natural  Pbi- 
lo3:>phy. 

*  In  none  of  the  schools  was  there  any  apparatus,  except  in  one,  a  painted 
ball  to  illuritrate  the  shape,  motions,  and  geographical  divisions  of  tlie  earth  ; 
and  in  anotiier,  such  a  ball  and  ix.  black  board.'  In  three  of  the  schools  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  books.  Five  teachers  complained  that  their  pupils  were 
neither  regular  nor  punctual  in  attendance.  *  Half  the  schools  were  put  to 
considerable  inconvenience  for  the  want  of  fuel.'  Two  were  so  far  reduced 
as  to  be  kept  without  enough  fire  for  several  days.  *  One  teacher  found  his 
wood  hardly  combustible ;  and  two  schools  were  suspended  4  days  each. 
Several  school  houses  were  out  of  repair;  two  of  them  so  much  as  to  be 
uncomfortable.  M  )st  of  them  are  complained  of  as  being  badly  construct- 
ed.' The  schools  in  winter  were  kept  as  follows:  four  of  them  4  months 
each  ;  one,  3^  ;  five,  3.  The  wages  of  instruct' irs  averaged  between  II  and 
12  dollars  a  month,  and  board.  The  Visitors  attended  to  their  duty  as  the 
law  requires ;  but  parents,  except  in  two  instances,  utterly  neglected  the 
schools  In  one  of  the  cases  alluded  to,  the  school  was  visited  by  about  20 
mothers,  but  not  a  single  father  entered  it. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  /atr  of  jniSh 
/tc  r»/7mt«m,  if  no  other,  will  imperatively  require  reports  from  all  School 
Visitors,  at  least,  annually. 

£f»ucATioif  \v  Paris. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  receiving  Education  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in 
1830,  was  73,314  ;  or  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole  population.  They  were 
distributed  as  follows : 

Elementary  Schools  (112  gratuitous) 
Charity  Schools, 
Boarding  Schools  for  boys, 
Boarding  Schools  for  girls, 
Public  Estab.  for  higher  branches, 
Colleges, 

Sunday  School  Teachers*  Magaxuu, 

Edccatio5  or  the  Hottentots. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  have  introdnced  the  Lancaste- 
rian  System  among  the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa.  A  school  is  mentioo- 
ed  at  Pacaltsdorp,  under  the  care  of  a  Mr  Thomas  Kdwards,  containing  ]( 2 
children.  Spelling,  Reading,  and  Arithmetic,  are  taught  with  nioch  suc- 
cess; and  both  parents  and  children  are  said  to  have  been  highly  gratifit^d, 
and  much  benefitted.  Habits  of  cleanliness  have  been  produced,  and  the 
children  have  been  rendered  much  more  sprightly  and  active.  il. 
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Peogrms  or  Education  iii  Grxxcs. 

*  he  Courier  de  la  Grec«,'  fbr  Feb.  13,1831,  contaiiui  a  brief  view  of  the 
■ohook  of  iDitruction  in  liberated  Greece,  from  which  we  find,  that,  in  the 
▼arious  provinces  including  the  islands,  there  are  3G  schools  for  teaching 
Ancient  Greek,  containing  1831  scholars;  and  76  Lancasterian  schools, 
containing  6636  scholars  -,  in  all  112  schools,  and  8467  scholars. 

The  number  of  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  spring  of  1829,  was  25 ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1830,  it  was  62,  containing  5418  scholars.  These  are  ^!ll 
established  muier  the  auspices  of  the  governmsnt,  and  supported  more  or 
less  at  the  public  expense.  There  are  a  few  private  schools  of  both  kinds ; 
and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  there  are  nearly  2000  children  taught  to  read  on 
the  old  method,  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  Lancasterian,  or  new  method. 
In  the  old  schools,  the  books  are  in  the  ancient  Greek,  which  beinff  nearly 
nnintelligible  to  the  youths,  they  learn  to  ready  and  that  is  nearly  aU.  The 
habit,  thus  created,  of  reading  vnthout  thought,  iaf  lamentably  prevalent 
among  the  people  of  the  east ;  and  must  be  broken  up  before  books  will 
exert  their  proper  influence. 

In  a  monastery,  beautifully  situated  on  the  island  of  Poros,  an  ecclesias- 
tical seminary  was  founded  last  autumn,  with  two  professors  and  fifteen 
scholars.  The  ancient  Greek,  history,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  iheologjf  are 
taught,  with  the  canons  of  the  church,  tne  fiithers,  and  the  method  of  inter- 
pretins^  the  scriptures.  . 
-     At  Nanplion  there  is  a  military  school,  containing  sixty  pupils. 

On  the  plain  of  Argos,  is  a  model-farm,  on  which  are  fiAeen  pupils,  sup- 
ported by  government.  Six  are  learning  the  art  of  printing,  in  the  printing 
offices  of  government  at  Nauplion,  Hydra,  JEgina.  and  Syra. 

In  a  letter  firom  Mr  Temple  of  May  31st,  we  find  the  following  intelli- 
gence in  regard  to  school  hooks.  Of  the  Jil^habetarianf  printed  at  Andover, 
SOOO  copies  nad  been  received,  4000  of  which  had  been  applied  for.  The 
lives  erJoseph,  Abraham,  Moses,  Samuel,  Esther,  and  Daniel,  had  been 
prepared,  ana  were  either  printed,  or  in  press ;  and  Mr  Temple  was  pre- 
paring *  A  Selection  of  the  most  Important  Events  and  Narratives  recorded 
in^e  Old  Testament;'  for  the  use  of  Schools  in  Greece.  Peter  Parley's 
Geography  had  been  translated,  but  not  published,  for  want  of  cuts. 

Missionary  Herald. 

\The  outs,  we  learn,  have  since  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  author.] 

Mains  Wkslxvaji  Sxhivart. 

The  number  of  students  in  this  institution  at  present  is  100.  The  results 
of  the  provisions  for  manual  labor  continue  to  be  especially  gratifying. 
The  farm  and  mechanics'  shops  furnish  labor  fbr  only  46  students,  but  this 
department  has  been  constantly  full  since  18S7 ;  and  the  managers  have 
been  obliged  to  reject  many  applicants  fbr  admission.  A  notice  ot  this  in- 
teresting seminary  was  given  in  our  number  fbr  February. 

Portland  ZUm*9  MwHuUe, 

Education  ur  Nashvillx,  Tenn. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer  states  that  *  no  town  in  our 
oountry  is  better  supplied  with  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  Nashville.' 
Among  these  are  *  several  most  excellent  fcnude  seminaries,  the  principal 
of  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev  Mr  Hume,  and  has 
upwards  of  a  hundred  pupils.'  But  the  state  of  common  education  in  that 
region  is  represented  as  deplorable. 

NxwsPAPXBS  III  Baitisb  Pboviitcxs. 

There  are  44  newspapers  published  in  the  British  North  American  Colo- 
nies, viz.  18  in  Upper  Canada,  13  in  Lower  Canada,  and  13  in  New  Brune- 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Christian  Advocate  ^  Jcmnud, 
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COKTEMPLATXD   CoLLBOS  W   GlUBXCa. 

ReT.  Jonas  King  proposes  the  formation  of  a  Collect  at  Athens,  in 
Greece,  large  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  one  han<&ed  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fmy  students :  The  regulations  and  the  studies  porsaed,  are  to 
he  similar  to  those  of  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  this  oountry,  differing 
from  most  of  them,  however,  in  one  important  paitienlar ;  by  requiring  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  as  a  Class  Book  He  thinks  it  a  '*  defect  in  our  insti- 
tutions, that  a  book,  which  all  Christians  professedly  believe  to  be  from  the 
source  ofteisdom  shonld  be  neglected,  while  the  productioiis  of  mere  hu- 
man intellect  receive  due  honor."  The  expense  of  building,  he  thinks 
would  be  less  than  in  America.  In  executing  this  plan,  he  KX>ks  for  aid 
to  Hberal  individuals  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  A. 

Methodist  Female  Academy  in  CiHciffHATi. 

There  is  a  Female  School  in  Cincinnati  under  the  care  of  a  Bfale  and  a 
Female  Teacher,  which,  from  a  recent  Report,  published  in  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate  &>  Journal,  appears  to  be  aUy  conducted  and  flourish- 
ingr.  The  pupils  were  recent!  v  examined  for  three  successiTe  days  ia 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geo^aphy,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Geome- 
try, Chemistry,  Conversation,  Astronomy.  Writing,  Music,  Rhetorie. 
Painting,  and  the  History  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Colombia,  and 
Rome.  The  medals  asually  presented  on  such  an  occasion,  wen  vt^uitar 
rily  relinquished  by  the  pupils,  in  order  to  contribute  their  valve  t0  th* 
American  Colonization  Society — an  example  well  worthy  of  imitattos. 


FivEE  ScRooLS  Iff  Ceylon. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  there  were  at  the  Ibur  stations  of 
Tillipally,  (^ooviile,  Batticotta,  and  Manepa,  75  jQree  schoob,  contaming 
in  the  whole  2,947  pupils ;  of  whom  2,394  were  boys,  and  553  girb.  Re- 
tums,  less  recent,  make  the  number  at  Panditeripo,  another  station,  405 ; 
300  boys,  and  105  girls.  The  whole  number  at  all  the  stations  would  thus 
be  3,3^.  The  annual  expense  of  the  schools  at  the  four  fifst  mentioned 
stations,  ia  $1 ,496  26.  MiMtmrnvry  HerM. 

Demand  for  Schools  among  the  Creek  Indians. 

According  to  Mr  Vaill,  the  number  of  Creek  Indians  who  have  emigrat- 
ed beyond  tne  Mississippi,  and  settled  on  the  Arkansas  and  Verdigris  rivers, 
is  now  between  2,500  and  3000.  They  are  represented  as  strictly  agricul- 
tural, and  in  many  parts,  as  near  to  each  other  as  their  farms  will  admit 
In  almost  any  part  of  the  settlement,  50  children  can  be  collected  within 
a  circle  whose  extent  b  two  miles  from  a  given  centre. 

The  mass  of  the  pepple  are  desirous  of  a  school,  as  b  evinced  by  their 
having  made  repeated  applications  to  have  their  dwdren  taken  firoo  home 
for  instruction.  The  progress  of  the  Creek  children,  when  instrueted  pro- 
perly, b  stated  to  be  equal  to  that  of  those  of  any  other  nation.  A. 

Sunday  Schools. 

The  number  of  scholars  connected  with  all  the  Sunday  Schoob  in  the 
world,  b  estimated  at  1,800,000.  The  American  Sunday  School  embraces 
60,000  teachers,  and  from  400,000  to  500,000  children. 

Bssisw  JUiwrder. 
University  of  Alabama. 

This  new  and  flourbhing  Institution,  which  was  briefly  mentioned  in 
our  number  for  July,  has  received  its  Apparatus  and  part  of  its  Library 
from  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  usual  coUegbte  course  of  study,  it  em- 
braces a  department  for  the  modern  languages,  b  open  to  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  merely  a  scientific  and  English  course.  The  regular  Col- 
lege charges,  as  well  as  board  and  incidenUl  expenses,  are  moderate. 
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MaBUTTA   iHfTtTUTS   OP  £dUC4TIOH. 

An  examinmtion  of  the  ▼arioui  defMkrtmento  of  this  institatioa  took  place 
in  Auffust  laat.  The  principal  exercises  were  in  the  Languages,  C&am- 
mar,  Ueographj,  and  Arithmetic. 

The  study  of  mental  Arithmetic  firom  its  noveltj,  appears  to  have  excited 
much  attention.  The  visitors  are  said  to  have  expressed  a  high  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  scholars  in  all  the 
various  branches  pursued,  as  well  as  with  the  modes  of  instruction ;  which 
are  new  in  that  vicinity.  Marietta  Friend  and  Gazette, 

Hartford  AcibsMV. 

This  recent  institution  is  designed  to  embrace  the  usual  branches  of  Eng- 
lish and  Classical  Education,  atid,  when  desired,  a  course  of  lessons  in  the 
modem  European  languages.  A  regular  course  of  moml  and  religious  in- 
struction will  be  given.  The  price  of  board  and  tuition  varies  from  $125  to 
$150  a  year )  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils, 

WXILETAIV    UirtVKRSITY. 

The  first  Commencement  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  Middletown, 
1 1  Conn,  on  Uie  21st  September  A  very  able  Inaugural  Address  was  deli- 
vered by  President  Fisk,  and  three  Orations  by  the  Students.  The  Uni- 
versity opens  with  about  50  students,  some  of  whom  were  fitted  in  the  pre- 
paratory school  the  last  year,  to  enter  the  Sophomore  class.  The  joint 
Doard  of  visitors  and  trustees  elected  the  Rev.  John  Durbin,  late  professor 
of  languages  in  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  to  be  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Rev.  John  M.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  White  Plains 
Academy,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages.  Advocate  and  JtmmaL 

Missnon  Schools. 

'  The  number  of  schools  in  the  various  Missions  of  The  Anwriean  Board f  is 
1,045,  containing  upwards  of  50,000  scholars.  There  are  4  nrinting  estab- 
lishments, with  S  presses ;  from  which  not  far  from  1,000,000  of  books,  and 
47,000,000  of  pages  have  been  issued  in  11  different  languages, 

JVeto  York  Observer. 


CORRESPONDENCR 

[The  following  extracts  of  letters  from  two  gentlemen  in  the  8tate«, 
west  of  the  Alleganies,  we  think  will  interest  our  readers.  We  take  this 
method  of  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  the  writer  of  the  first  extract,  in 
procuring  five  subscribers  for  the  Annals,  and  the  remittance  often  dollars 
in  advance.  Cannot  some  c^  our  old  patrons  aid  us,  and  promote  the  cause 
in  the  same  manner,  with  little  trouble  to  themselves?] 

Eactraet  qfa  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Alabama. 

*  The  suggestion  you  make  in  reference  to  the  jnreparaium  of  J^ackere  is 
one  which  meets  my  hearty  concurrence.  If  the  consequences  of  neglect 
in  this  important  matter  be  so  injurious  in  Aeis  Engiandf  as  to  arouse  the 
attention  and  exertion  of  the  intelligent  and  scientific,  what  must  they  not 
be  herey  where  the  occupation  of  a  Teacher  is  often  taken  up,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  believed  the  mdividnal  edooator  is,  from  deficiency  in  talent  or 
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moral  habits,  vi\litfor  any  other  pursuit  reqairin^  mmd  or  iteady  deport- 
ment. There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  honorable  and  useftil  exceptions;  but 
they  are  exceptions^  and  rare. 

*  It  is  most  certain  that  the  art  of  instructing  has  been  lamentably  OTer- 
looked.  We  have  sapposed,  nothing  more  was  wanting^  than  the  sti^ply  of 
knowledge  in  the  Teacher.  We  do  not  fall  into  this  error  so  grossly,  when 
we  are  considering  the  qualifications  for  other  liberal  pursoits.  The  Minis' 
terj  we  all  acknowledge,  should  be  apt  to  teach,— should  cultiTate,  as  well 
th^  art  of  a  graceful  and  impressive  elocution,  as  the  loftier  principles  and 
feeling  which  inspire  eloquence.  The  Lawyer  must  be,  in  some  respec- 
table degree,  a  speaker f  or  his  success  is  greatly  hindered,  notwithstanoing 
he  may  nave  the  richest  stores  of  judicial  learning. 

<  [  should  be  greatly  pleased  to  sed*the  profession  of  an  Educator  assume 
its  proper  place  among  those  of  honorable  name  ;  to  see  it  recjarded  with 
that  respect  which  the  safety  of  our  Country,  and  the  religion  m  the  Bible 
require.  For  this  end,  I  beheve  your  suggestion  of  an  *'  Ahkrican  Teach- 
er b  Society,"  to  be  a  judicious  one,  and  any  poor  assistance  which  I 
might  render,  would  be  moat  cheerfully  extended. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Kentucky. 

From  the  interest  manifested  by  very  many  of  the  community  here,  on 
the  subject  of  Education,  I  doubt  not,  that  your  very  useful  and  ably  con- 
ducted  Journal,  will  do  muck  good.  Heretofore,  we  have  been  umbrtu- 
.  nately  situated  in  this  Western  Country  in  relation  to  this  matter.  While 
our  citizens  were  advancing  rapidly  m  wealth,  population  and  political 
importance,  they  neglected  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  schools — the 
only  means  of  ensuring  real  and  lasting  prosperity.  Whilst  our  brethren  of 
the  East  are  employing  all  their  energies  in  perfecting  their  system  of  Edu- 
cation, we  have  remained  in  about  the  same  condition.  But,  1  trust  Sir. 
we  are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  our  interest,  and  hope  that  by  the  aid  or 
oar  Eastern  Brethren,  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration.   We  begin  to  feel  our  wants  ;  una  you  will  admit  is  gaining  much.* 

Mutual  f  Social  J  and  Self  Education. 

[The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  has  been  very 
active  and  successful  in  the  cause  of  education,  contains  so  many  principles 
and  plans  worthy  of  general  consideration  and  adoption,  that  we  hope  we 
•hall  do  more  than  give  pleasure  to  our  readers  by  its  insertion.] 

<  My  views  upon  the  great  cai\se  of  education,  and  man,  the  subject  of  it, 
are,  tnat  in  the  power  of  self  education j  aided  by  mutual  and  social  efforts , 
lie  the  dignity,  the  worth,  and  the  hopes,  of  our  race  ;  that  neither  the  ex- 
istence of  this  power,  nor  th^  ease  and  readiness  with  which  it  may  be 
called  fbrthy  are  generally  realized,  and  very  seldom  brought  into  action ;  that 
there  is  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  connection  between  tfie  phyeieal,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  man,  which  should  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 
That  the  physical  powers  should  be  principally  directed  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  that  the  utility  and  grandeur  of  intellectual  improvement 
and  power,  in  its  application  to  moral  elevation,  under  the  spirit  and  gui- 
dance of  the  Christian  Religion;  that  the  love  of  God,  and  a  constant  and 
unreserved  devotion  of  all  our  faculties  and  energies,  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures,  are  the  duty,  the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the 
glory  of  man. 

'  The  measures  proposed  ibr  effecting  this  object,  though  in  a  slight  de- 
gree, are  to  present  inducements  and  facilities  for  communities  as  thej 
exist  in  towns,  neighborhoods  and  families,  for  feeling  and  exerting  their 
power  of  self  edueationf  especially  through  the  social  principle  of  our  na- 
tures :  to  render  daily  intercourse,  the  meetings  of  neighbors,  the  senteel 
party,  the  family  circle,  the  table  and  the  fireside,  schools  for  inteUectoal 
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and  moral  improvement,  by  making  them  Boorces  of  constant  and  elevated 
social  enjoyment ;  to  render  schools  and  other  places  of  regular  instruction 
for  children,  resorts  for  delightful  entertainment,  and  their  amusements 
sources  of  valuable  improvement;  to  substitute  conventions  of  teachers, 
and  perhaps  of  their  pupils,  from  several  towns  in  the  same  vicinity,  for 
military  parades,  and  other  occasions  of  noise  and  dissipation :  to  have 
parents  and  the  uriends  of  humanity,  make  provision  for  places  of  resort  for 
children,  and  younff  people  generailv,  so  lurnished,  that  the  suggestions, 
thoughts,  conversation,  and  associations  naturally  arising  from  objects  pre- 
sented to  their  view,  shall  have  an  intellectual  and  mortu  tendency. 

Among  the  inducements  and  &cilities  proposed  in  the  system  ofmeasures 
now  in  progress,  are  the  collections  of  cabinets  in  towns  and  villages,  con- 
sisting of  apparatus  for  familiar  illustrations  in  the  sciences,  and  various  sub- 
jects of  usel\U  knowledge,  specimens  in  natural  history,  and  the  useful 
arts ;  books,  joomals,  pamphlets,  traets,  &c. ;  to  furnish  occasion  for  fre-. 
quent  meeting  for  conversation,  illustrations,  discussions,  and  other  exer» 
cises  of  a  social  character  and  bearing. 

On  this  point,  it  may  be  a  Question  worthy  the  consideration  of  every 
town,  even  the  smallest,  whetoer  it  would  not  be  economy,  an  actual  sav- 
ing of  their  annual  current  expenses,  to  erect  a  building  forthwith,  for  a 
central  weekly  school,  to  accommodate  fiunilies  living  in  the  extreme  parts, 
and  to  furnish  to  all  classes  and  all  sections  of  their  communities,  advan- 
tages nearly  equal,  and  possibly  very  far  superior  to  those  of  an  Academy. 
Such  buildings  might  not  only  be  Lyceums,  but  Town  Houses. 

Though  the  dauy,  social  influence  operating  through  the  medium  of 
towns,  villages,  neighborhoods  and  famibes,  is  the  grand  point  to  be  aimed 
at,  to  comeTulrf  up  to  it,  snd  to  bring  it  into  t&e  most  suocessAil  and 
efficient  operation,  the  mutual  and  social  principle  must  be  extended  to  larger 
communities,  to  -counties,  to  states,  and  if  possible,  to  our  whole  Union. 
County  Lyceums,  with  the  accommodation  of  County  Conventions  of 
Teachers  as  a  prominent  object,  and  State  Lyceums,  with  a  still  more 
general  object,  may  be  found  important  to  give  efficiency  and  success  to  th« 
measures  and  operations  of  smaller  eonununities,  and  to  render  in  the  high- 
est degree,  every  Aome  a  school. 

The  ultimate  and  complete  success,  however,  of  this  system  of  social, 
mutual,  and  self  education,  must  depend  upon  seminaries  for  sjrstematio  and 
,  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  branches  or  a  practical  education,  founded 
upon  the  sdfsupporting  principle — upon  the  productive  industry  of  their 
pupils.  Between  these  Seminaries  and  Lyceums,  there  must  be  a  happy 
reciprocal,  and  powerful  influence.  The  seminaries  would  furnish,  not 
only  to  L}  ceums,  but  Schools,  Teachers  regularly  and  highly  qualified  for 
their  responsible  and  dignified  profession ;  Uie  qualifications,  too,  procured 
only,  or  principally,  at  me  expense  of  their  own  industry. 

Lyceum  Seminaries,  properly  furnished  with  workshops  and  tools,  would, 
above  all  others^  be  the  proper  places  for  the  manufactory  of  apparatus  fat 
visible  illustrations  in  institutionB  of  every  grade,  from  Seminaries,  or 
Infant  Schools,  to  Colleges,  Medical  Institutions,  &c.  They  would  possess 
both  the  skill  and  science,  necessary  for  devising,  as  well  as  making, 
apparatus,  the  most  appropriate,  and  <n  all  descriptions. 

These  tew  hints,  hastily  sketched,  are  given  frankly  and  freely,  because 
they  were  requested,  and  not  because  I  exiMect  to  see  the  object  to  which 
they  relate,  in  any  considerable  degree  realized,  or  because  I  flatter  myself 
with  the  prospect  o£  taking  any  prominent  part  in  forwarding  or  promoting 
an  object  so  dignified  and  so  sublime,  as  the  universal  educatum  of  the  raeo 
to  which  J  hdolug,  still  I  trust  that  all  my  feeble  effi>rts  will  be^  directed  to- 
wKds  it,  while  it  is  the  will  of  my  Creator,  to  continue  my  life  and  strength.' 
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NOTICES. 

TO  OUR  R£ADfiIU3. 

In  remarking  on  the  defects  of  the  books  we  notice/ we  do  not  always 
mean  to  state  these  defects  as  pecuUar  to  the  work  before  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  often  remark  on  the  faults  of  a  valuaUe  work  with  the  more  free- 
dom ;  because  we  feel,  tliat  its  excellences  will  more  than  balance  minor 
faults,  and  because  we  are  anxious  to  see  it  freed  from  these  also.  Jones' 
Conversations  on  Chemistry,  is  a  work  of  great  value  for  its  materials, 
and  the  production  of  an  able,  practical  Chemttt.  We  could  not,  howeyer, 
but  take  occasion,  in  noticing  it,  to  express  our  regret,  that  materials  so 
valuable,  should  be  presented  m  the  form  of  Canwrwations — a  form  which 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  cumbrous  and  unsuitable,  in  a  book  of  instmctioB 
in  science,  designed  for  advanced  pupils. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  our  notice  of  Camstock*s  Chemistry,  in 
which  we  expressed  our  regret,  that  *  so  far  as  our  examination  had  extemdedf 
we  had  not  found  that  distinct  reference  of  all  secondary  causes  to  the  great 
first  cause,  which  gratified  us  so  much  in  Professor  SilUman's  work.*  We 
ought  to  add,  that  we  have  since  found  elsewhere  in  the  work,  what  we 
looked  for  in  immediate  connection  with  the  laws  of  matter ;  and  that  the 
author  avails  himself  of  many  occasions  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  popil 
to  the  great  First  Cause  in  an  appropriate  and  impresaive  manner. 


Deutsches  Lesebuch  fur  Anfknger.  German  Reader  for  Beginneri. 
12mo.  pp.  25a 

German  and  Engliah  Phrases  and  Dialogues,  for  the  nse  of  Stu- 
dents in  the  German  Language.  Collected  by  Francis  Graeter.  15iino. 
pp:  21&    Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  Boston. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  *  helps '  for  the  study  of  the  nMest  qfmodsm 
languages  multiplied,  and  its  cultivation  to  some  extent  inoraased.  PrpfM- 
•or  FoUen  has  already  published  a  Grammar,  which  Mr  Graeter  considers 
the  meet  practical  and  oest  arranged  book  of  the  kind.  He  has,  therefore, 
followed  its  divisions  in  a  series  of  elementary  lessons,  and  annexed  dia- 
logues on  various  subjects  forpractice,  with  a  o<^ection  of  valuable  exam- 
ples, illustrating  that  most  difficult  part  of  the  language,  the  position  of  the 
verb.  The  '  Reader'  contains  selections  firom  Losing,  Wieiand,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  others,  by  the  author  of  the  grammar  above  named,  whoee  learn- 
ing and  taste  are  better  guarantees  for  their  excellence  than  our  opinion. 
We  eamesUy  hope  these  books  may  excite  an  additional  attention  to  this 
rich  mine  of^  theory  and  experiments  in  education^  which  has  so  long  been 
neglected  among  us ;  and  we  wish  that  some  of  our  excellent  German^el- 
low  citizens  would  complete  the  series  of  books,  by  giving  us  a  dictimmni 
of  the  proper  character.  Such  a  one,  we  believe,  would  not  be  ill  received 
in  England;  for  we  know  no  portable  English  and  German  dictionary 
larger  than  Noehden*s,  which  has  any  merit. 

Compendium  of  Grecian  Antiquities.  By  Charles  Dexter  develand, 
A.  M.  Professor  of  Languages  in  Dickinson  College,  (Penn.)  15hno. 
pp.  251. 

This  work  commences  with  a  condensed  view  of  the  Political  and  Literary 
History  of  Greece,  and  the  most  interesting  points  of  its  Geography  and 
Topography,  illustrated  by  plans  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  remainder  is 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  Government,  Religion,  lHanners  and  Ciuh 
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tomt  of  the  Greeks,  presented  with  a  conciseness  and  clearness  of  style 
which  is  unusual.  We  see  not  how  a  work  of  this  kind  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  authors ;  and  we  know  of  none  so  con- 
densed, or  so  wefl  adapted  for  general  use. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  the  author  pass  over  more  lightly,  and  treat  with 
more  caution  than  is  usual,  the  crowd  of  deities  that  deform  the  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome ; 

<  Grods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust ; 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  and  lust/ 

Natural  Theology.  By  William  Paley,  illustrated  by  the  plates, 
and  &  selection  from  the  notes  of  James  rgizton.  12mo.  pp.  345.  Bos- 
ton. Lincoln  &  Edmands. 

We  have  looked  over  a  copy  of  this  work,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  politeness  of  the  publishers,  with  unminfled  delight.  The  treatise 
of  Paley  is  far  above  our  commendation.  Of  the  illustrations,  we  can  say 
nothing  higher,  than  that  the^  are  wortbv  of  the  text.  They  give  new 
force  to  the  argument,  and  new  interest  to  the  study.  The  execution  of  the 
•ngravings,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  work,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  pub- 
lisners.*  It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  the  companion  of  every  youth ;  and 
especially  the  text  book  of  ever^  teacher,  of  whatever  class.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  fund  of  useful  and  entertaining  materials  for  familiar  conversation 
with  his  school,  which  is  almost  inexhaustible. 

The  Monitorial  Primer,  on  new  and  improved  principles ;  consist- 
ing of  Monosyllables,  Roots  of  Words,  &c.  arranged  according  to  the 
vowel  sounds,  in  the  order  of  Grammar,  Natural  History,  &c.  Being 
an  introduction  to  tbe  Juvenile  Lexicon.  By  J.  A  Prest,  Late  of 
the  City  of  London,  in  Great  Britain ;  Principal  of  the  Lancasterian 
School,  Harrisburg*  18hio.  pp.  48« 

This  little  book  nresents  some  important  principles  which  are  begin- 
ning to  be  generallv  admitted,  and  possesses  many  excellencies.  We 
regard  the  writet's  cfassifieatioa  of  words,  according  to  '  the  order  of  Gram- 
mar, Natural  History,'  4^.  as  to  some  extent  useful ;  yet  we  cannot  bat 
think  man^  of  his  divisions,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  wt>rds 
of  some  divisions  are  unimportant,  except  to  the  more  advanced  pupil ; 
and  some  not  strictly  correct.  Cots  would  materially  increase  the  value  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  improve  its  appearance ;  and  perhaps  the  author  will 
add  them  in  future  editions.  In  its  present  &rm,  we  regard  it  as  better 
adapted  to  the  momtorial,  than  to  any  other  system  of  instruction. 

An  Address  delivered  at  New  Haven,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society.   Sept  13, 1831.   By  James  Keht. 

Annals  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  from  its 
foundation  to  the  year  1831 ;  with  an  appendix  containinff  statistical 
tables,  and  exhibiting  the  present  condition  of  the  Institution.  By 
Ebenezer  Baldwin.  8vo.  pp.  333.    New  Haven.   Heaekiah  Howe. 

We  have  only  room  at  present  to  mention  these  interesting  publicationa, 
th»  one  the  production  of  one  of  the  first  jurists  in  onr  country,  the  other 
•fan  alumnus  of  Yale  OolUge.  Both  are  intended  to  present  a  detailed 
account  of  the  early  historv^  as  well  as  the  present  state  of  the  second  lite- 
rarv  institution  established  in  our  country,  and  one  of  the  first  in  reputation 
and  usefulness. 

*  We  cannot  but  suggest  to  the  publishers,  however,  that  the  frontispiece 
and  Plate  XXII.  deserve  to  be  designed  anew,  by  some  able  hand. 
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A  Practical  View  of  Christian  Education,  hj  Thoe.  Babing^ton, 
Esq.,  late  member  of  Parliament,  with  a  preliminary  Essay,  by  T. 
H.  Gallaudet    Royal  18  mo.  pp.  212.    Hartford,  Cooke  &  Co. 

This  work  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  the  production  of  a  member  of  the 
British  Parhament,  engaged  in  extensive  commercial  transactions,  in  the 

freat  mart  of  Europe.  The  editor  informs  ns,  that  Mr  Babinffton  has 
imself  brought  up  a  very  numerous  fiunily  of  children,  to  whose  eaucation 
he  has  devoted  his  time  and  attention,  with  an  assiduity  and  frequency  that 
very  few  men,  engaged  in  a  public  life,  bestow  upon  such  an  object.  We 
have  in  this  work  the  results  oi personal  experitnee^  from  a  parent,  who  with 
all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  and  accomplished  education^  an  devoted  station 
in  society,  and  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  human  nature  and  human  Ufe^ 
devoted  his  thoughts  and  efforts  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  best 
methods  of  educatmg  his  children  for  usefulness  and  nappiness,  in  every 
stage  of  their  existence.  As  would  be  naturally  inferred  from  this  statement, 
the  work  is  throughout  of  a  character  peculiarly  practical,  and  we  see  not 
how  any  parent,  who  aims  at  the  same  objects^  and  whose  circumstances 
allow  it,  can,  without  injustice  to  himself  or  his  children,  neglect  such  a 
storehouse  of  experience.  Is  it  not  thus  that  the  chemist  treats  the  essays 
of  experimenial  philosophers  ;  nor  the  geologist  even  the  thoories  of  his  bre- 
thren, on  a  subject  which  is  at  least  as  well  understood  os  that  of  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Babington  does  not  present  religion  as  consisting  merely  in 
belief  or  emotion,  but  in  action,  in  habits,  ana  character.  He  belongs  to 
that  portion  of  the  church  of  England,  who  are  usoaUy  called  swangtUoal — 
a  term  as  frequently  applied  with  reproach,  na  jmritttn  onc«  was.  He 
charges  parents,  even  ox  the  same  class, — and  we  fear  with  too  much  jus- 
tice,— with  gross  and  extensive  neglect  on  this  important  subject.  He 
shows  with  ^eat  force  the  unreasonimleness  of  expecting  theii  children  to 

Eerform  duties  in  after  life,  for  which  they  have  so  poorly  prepared  them 
y  early  habit8,^-of  looking  for  a  harvest,  without  tilling  the  ground.  T\> 
parents  of  this  class,  we  trust  the  work,  and  the  preliminary  essay  will 
prove  a  timely  and  valuable  aid ;  and  we  believe  that  none^  whose  views 
extend  beyond  the  mere  provision  fbr  the  immediate  wants  of  their  chil- 
dren, can  fail  to  be  interested  by  the  perusal  of  both,  even  if  its  sentiments 
are  not  in  accordance  with  their  own. 

The  Academical  Speaker.  By  B.  D.  Emerson. 

A  second  enlarged  and  stereotyped  edition  of  this  work  has  been  published. 
The  sale  of  the  first  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  public 
opinion  in*  its  favor,  with  which  we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  concur.  The 
woik  now  contains  344  pages,  and  more  than  250  extracts,  obviously  made 
from  extensive  and  carefufreading,  and  fitted  to  promote  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, and  morality,  and  religion. 

i'he  numerous  articles  which  exhibit  American  history,  and  character, 
and  eloquence,  are  particularly  interesting  and  important.  We  protest 
against  that  national  vanity,  which  sees  no  merit  but  in  its  own  productions, 
and  forgetting  the  original  sources  of  its  light  and  literature,  despises  all 
knowledge  which  comes  from  beyond  a  given  degree  of  longitude ;  but  we 
honor  that  spirit  which  demands  and  assigns  a  place  for  the  memorials  of 
American  patriots,  and  statesmen,  and  orators,  among  the  proudest  monu- 
ments of  human  talents,  and  excellence. 
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Art.  I. — ^Agricultural  School  at  Hofwyl- 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the  Agrieidturai 
School  at  Hofioyly  (Published  at  Paris,  J815.) 

In  1813  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Hofwyl,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr  Rengger,  for- 
merly an  officer  of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  patriots  of  Switzerland.  The  commissioners  spent 
six  days  in  examining  the  agricultural  school,  in  all  the  detaHs  of 
the  labors,  and  studies,  and  religious  exercises  of  the  pupils, 
their  food,  and  dress,  and  accommodatbns.  They  lived  among 
the  children  from  mommg  to  night ;  and  their  report  is  a  mere 
statement  of  the  facts  they  witnessed.  This  report,  coming 
from  men  of  the  first  character,  and  under  a  high  responsibility, 
refers  to  the  statements  of  Mr  Fellenberg  himself  as  fully  ju^ 
tified  by  what  they  had  seen  of  the  Institution  ;  and  presents  a 
striking  detail  of  facts,  entirely  corresponding  to  those  which  are 
found  in  this  work,  and  which  indeed,  are  familiar  to  every 
faithful  observer  of  Hofwyl.  We  solicit  those  who  have  re- 
garded our  statements  on  this  subject,  and  especially  on  the  ef" 
jicienctf  of  mild  methods  of  government,  as  partaking  more  of 
theory  than  practice,  to  examine  these  explicit  statements  of 
eye-witnesses  of  the  first  rank  in  talents  and  experience. 
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With  Vehrli,  the  excellent  instructor  of  the  Agricultural 
School,  the  commissioners  express  Uie  highest  satisfaction. 
'  From  the  dawn  of  day,'  they  observe,  '  he  seems  to  have  no 
thought  nor  time  but  for  his  pupils.  When  he  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  them,  engaged  in  all  their  labors  and  amusements,  one 
might  almost  suppose  him  to  be  an  elder  brotlier.'  They  were 
especially  struck  with  tlic  good  order  which  prevailed,  in  an  in- 
stitution formed  and  governed  like  this.  It  comprised  twenty- 
three  boys,  from  tlic  lowest,  and  often  the  most  vicious  families, 
frequently  abandoned  children,  and  literally  taken  from  the 
highways  and  hedges ;  and  yet  under  the  influence  of  a  mild 
system  of  government,  living,  not  merely  in  peace,  but  in  har- 
mony and  affection,  with  one  another,  and  with  the  teacher. 
The  following  extracts  present  their  general  views  as  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Institution. 

'  Punishments,'  says  the  report,  '  are  very  seldom  resorted 
to ;  but  whenever  they  are,  they  prove  efficacious.  No 
other  rewards  are  bestowed,  than  the  satisfaction  and  approba- 
tion expressed  by  their  teacher.  Every  distinction,  which  is 
calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity,  and  create  envy,  is  banished 
from  the  Institution.  The  punishments  are  short  but  severe 
remonstrances,  sometimes  in  private,  and  sometimes  in  the  pre- 
sence of  tiie  other  children  ;  exclusion  of  the  delinquent  from 
meals ;  and  lastly  corporal  punishment,  which  is  only  admis- 
sible in  cases  requiring  the  most  rigorous  discipline.' 

*  In  one  of  the  evening  exercises,  at  which  we  always  attended, 
Vehrli,  after  having  given  an  interesting  lecture,  directed  one 
of  the  children,  without  mentioning  any  name,  .to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  repetition  of  a  fault  which  he  had  committed. 
Immediately,  all  became  serious,  and  preserved  the  strictest  si- 
lence. Each  one  appeared  to  take  tlie  reproof  home  to  him- 
self. Very  often,  when  they  are  sensible  of  having  committed 
a  fault,  they  pass  judgment  upon  themselves,  and  absent  them- 
selves from  their  repast.  On  such  occasions,  Vehrli  directs  a 
small  portion  of  food  to  be  carried  to  them,  in  an  adjoining 
apartment.  Corporal  punishments  have  very  seldom  been  ne- 
cessary, and  the  cases  in  which  they  have  been  employed  have 
uniformly  been  soon  after  the  commencement  of  die  child's  res- 
idence at  Hofwyl.  The  observations  which  Vehrli  has  made  upon 
this  subject  in  his  journal,  show  how  attentively  he  has  studied 
the  art  of  education.     He  remarks  as  follows  :' 
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'*  It  is  not  useful  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  to  a  very 
great  extent ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  when  judiciously  and 
moderately  inflicted,  it  may  be  advantageous.  For  those 
more  advanced  in  years,  if  a  paternal  admonition  proves  inef- 
fectual, a  severe  remonsti-ance  in  private,  or  perhaps,  to  increase 
their  mortification,  before  their  comrades,  is  usually  sufficient." 

"  In  case  of  employing  corporal  punishinent,  it  is  seldom  that 
I  inflict  it  immediately  after  the  fault  has  been  committed. 
I  suspend  it  until  the  child  has  had  opportunity  for  reflection. 
I  then  endeavor  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  fault  by  reasoning 
adapted  to  his  capacity,  and  close  with  saying,  '  I  know  of  no 
surer  way,  to  make  you  remember  what  I  have  so  often  told 
you,  than  to  employ  the  ferule,  although  I  do  it  with  gi*eat  re- 
luctance. You,  who  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  faithful 
warning'  which  I  gave  you  last  week,  will  receive  two  blows, 
and  when  you  are  tempted  to  do  wrong  again,  these  blows  will 
remind  you,  that  God  sees  you,  and  diat  he  will  punish  you  far 
more  severely,  and  more  certainl}^,  for  all  your  faults.' 

"  When  we  make  use  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  I  can  say 
from  experience,  that  the  effect  is  certain.  But  he  who  pun- 
ishes a  child  \\\\\\q  in  a  passion,  and  without  allowing  himself 
time  for  reflection,  commits  a  great  error,  and  counteracts  the 
highest  objects  of  education.  Such  a  teacher  appears  to  his  pupils 
in  the  light  of  a  hard  and  cruel  master.  True,  they  strive  to 
avoid,  from  time  to  time,  the  commission  of  faults ;  but  it  is 
only  the  fear  of  chastisement  that  restrains  them ;  it  is  not 
affection  for  their  master,  nor  the  fear  of  displeasing  God,  nor 
regard  for  their  ow^n  interests,  which  influences  them.  They 
remember  nothing  but  the  blows.  What  then  is  gained  ?  Nothing, 
most  assuredly.  On  the  contrary  much  is  lost ;  since  the  respect 
and  affections  of  the  children  for  their  teacher  are'  weakened, 
and  thus  his  influence  over  them  is  diminished. 

"  With  the  more  advanced  scholars,  I  succeed  much  better  by 
mortifying  them,  and  showing  them,  by  mentioning  some  exam- 
ples, that  the  future  consequences  of  their  present  fauhs  will  be 
fearful.  Children  tliink  more  of  the  future  tlian  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  suppose.  Deep  impressions  are  often  made  upon 
their  minds  by  speaking  to  them  of  their  prospects  in  mature 
age ;  and  what  is  best  of  all,  they  see,  by  the  solicitude  which 
we  manifest  for  their  future  happiness,  that  we  love  them,  and 
that  we  wish  to  benefit  them.  To  this  they  will  not  remain 
indifferent. 
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"  Some  of  them  are  extremely  sensitive  to  commendauon  and  . 
to  blame,  ivhenever  they  are  distributed  among  those  who  mani- 
fest an  uncommon  degree  of  application  or  negligence.  This 
usually  takes  place  during  the  evening  exercise.  At  tliis  hour  of 
tranquillity,  in  which  my  children  are  united  by  tlie  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  them  to  hear  me  ex- 
press my  satisfaction,  and  acknowledge  that  they  have  fulfilled 
their  duties.  And  they  are  proportionally  sad,  when  I  have 
cause  to  reproach  them  for  negligence.  He,  who  is  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  deserve  this,  feels  very  painfully,  the  necessity  of 
retiring  to  rest,  without  being  permitted,  like  the  otliers,  to  re- 
ceive the  extended  hand  and  the  cheerful  *  good  night '  of  his 
teacher.  We  should  not,  however  appear  in  the  morning,  as 
if  nothing  unpleasant  had  transpired,  and  meet  the  child  with 
our  usual  cheerfulness.  It  is  important,  oftentimes,  to  preserve 
this  coldness  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  until  a  refor- 
mation is  thoroughly  completed.  In  this  way  the  effect  will 
become  lasting.  To  appear  at  the  same  time  offended  and 
pleased,  will  tend  to  create  among  the  scholars  an  indifference 
to  all  that  is  recommended  to  them.  I  erred  in  this  respect, 
"when  I  first  took  charge  of  George — one  of  my  early  pupils. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  I  reprimanded  him,  or  remon- 
strated with  him,  it  appeared  at  first  to  produce  some  effect ; 
but  in  a  very  few  hours  it  was  forgotten,  and  the  same  fault 
was  again  committed,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  to  him.'' 

'The  result  of  this  course  of  education  and  mstruction  (says 
the  reporter)  is,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  even  in  the  best 
regulated  schools,  consisting  of  as  many  as  three-and-twenty 
scholars,  an  equal  degree  of  decency  in  speech,  deconun  in 
actions,  order,  obedience,  and  especially  so  much  mutual  affec- 
tion and  kindness.  Among  all  that  is  interesting  in  this 
school,  this  circumstance  is  most  to  be  admired.  Although  we 
have  been  constantly  present  at  the  meals,  the  instructions,  and 
the  labors  of  the  pupils,  we  have  never  heard  an  improper  or  in- 
decent word  from  the  Tips  of  one  of  tliem.  Their  manners,  and 
indeed  their  whole  deportment  is  frank  and  ingenuous,  and  still 
perfectly  proper.  Their  intercourse  with  their  master  is  marked 
with  confidence  and  affection ;  and  it  is  through  the  influence  of 
isuch  feelings,  and  not  of  fear,  that  implicit  obedience  is  secur- 
ed«  When  in  the  tnidst  of  their  most  clamorous  sports,  and 
loudest  shouts  of  gaiety,  if  the  voke  of  Vehrli  is  heard,  sayings 
**  It  is  sufficient,  my  children,  let  us  go,"  the  noise  and  excite- 
ment instantly  cease,  and  all  follow  with  alacrity  and  silence. 
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^  It  sometimes  happens  that  some  one  of  the  pupils,  not  hav^ 
ing  completed  his  work,  is  detaiEed  from  his  repast.  When 
this  occurs,  all  are  eager  to  preserve  for  him  his  portion  of 
•  food,  or  to  carry  it  to  him.  It  is  affecting,  when  one  of  the 
younger  pupils  chances  to  fall  asleep  after  supper,  to  see  his 
neighbor  gently  supportii^  his  head.  We  once  observed  one 
of  the  older  scholars,  shake  one  of  the  small  ones,  who  was 
sleeping  near  him,  rather  too  harsh^.  Vehrli  reproved  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  should  like  to  be  awaked  in  that  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  requested  the  child  to  go  and  lie  down. 
We  were  present  one  day  when  the  children  were  opening  the 
beads  of  poppies,  in  order  to  collect  the  seeds.  One  of  the 
small  ones,  inadvertently  mixed  some  of  those  which  had 
been  emptied,  with  those  that  had  not.  Vehrli  reproved  them 
for  this  negligence,  and  asked,  who  had  committed  the  mistake. 
They  all  preserved  profound  silence ;  but  when  Vehrli  had  re- 
liped  some  distance,  one  of  them  said  to  the  guilty  pupil :  **  It 
was  you  who  did  it ;  take  care  not  to  do  it  again."  Vehrli  re- 
marked to  us,  that  sometime  previous  to  this,  having  addressed 
a  similar  question  to  the  assembled  pupils,  one  of  them  accus- 
ed his  comrade  of  the  fault.  Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped 
him,  when  he  began  to  weep,  and  immediately  ran  to  Vehrli, 
and  besought  him  not  to  punish  the  accused.  If  our  readers 
deem  these  particulars  of  minor  importance,  we  beg  them  to 
remember  that  they  convey  an  idea,  in  the  clearest  possible 
nanner,  of  the  habitual  and  daily  conduct  of  the  children ;  and 
•consequendy  depict  their  character  and  manners  more  clearly, 
than  the  more  striking,  but  rare  traits.' 

^  The  constant  cheerfulness  of  the  children,  even  while  en- 
gaged in  their  work,  has  often  been  remarked  by  those  who 
visit  HofwyL  Their  countenances  prove  them  to  be  happy. 
One  of  the  pupils  asked  his  companions  if  the  hours  did  not 
pass  much  faster  at  Hofwyl  than  elsewhere ;  and  said,  for 
his  part,  they  seemed  to  be  half  hours.' 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  simple  and  mild  government^  based 
upon  religious  principles,  and  accompanied  by  regular  labors, 
alternated  with  appropriate  instruction,  upon  Swiss  children,  of 
the  lowest  class,  and  the  most  degraded  character. — ^Will  it  be 
less  efficient  with  the  cfaUdren  of  America  ? 
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Art.  II. — Insanity  from  Miseducation. 

[We  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the  evila  arising  from  a  pretnatare, 
or  too  rapid  development  of  tlie  mind.  The  fulLowin^r  remarks  extracted  by 
the  London  QuarUrly  Review,  from  *  Gooch  on  Insanity/  will  show  that 
our  views  are  not  opposed  to  medical  science.] 

There  are  two  classes  to  whom  the  trudi,  that  the  mind  »n- 
fiuences  the  bodi/j  and,  through  the  body^  operates  on  itself, 
ought  to  be  a  subject  of  serious  consideration — ^public  men,  and 
parents.  The  circumstances  which  environ  the  former,  are 
singularly  adapted  to  strike  at  once,  at  the  body  and  tlie  mind, 
and  require  therefore  the  utmost  watchfulness  to  oppose  their 
action.  Wliile  the  brain  and  the  heart  are  oppressed  by  inces- 
sant labor  and  anxiety,  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal,  indirectly  deranged  by  these,  are  further  and 
directly  disturbed  by  late  hours,  sumptuous  dinners,  and  seden- 
tary habits ;  and,  in  their  turn,  react  upon  the  head  and  blood- 
vessels. The  second  class,  parents,  are  deeply  concerned  in 
this  question,  with  a  view  to  the  business  of  education.  It  is 
the  vice  of  the  age  to  substitute  learning  for  unsdom — to  edu- 
cate the  head,  and  to  forget  tliat  there  is  a  more  important 
education  necessary  for  the  heart.  The  reason  is  cultivated,  at 
an  age  when  nature  does  not  furnish  the  elements  necessary  to 
a  jsuccessful  cultivation  of  it ;  and  the  child  is  solicited  to  re- 
flection, when  he  is  only  capable  of  sensation  and  emotion.  In 
infancy,  the  attention  and  the  memory  are  only  excited  strong- 
ly by  things  which  impress  the  senses,  and  move  the  heart ; 
and  a  father  shall  instil  more  solid  and  available  instruction  in 
one  hour  spent  in  the  fields,  where  wisdom  and  goodness  are 
exemplified,  seen,  and  felt,  than  in  a  mondi  spent  in  the  study» 
where  they  are  expounded  in  stereotyped  aphorisms. 

No  physician  doubts  that  precocious  children,  in  fifty  cases 
for  one,  are  much  the  worse  for  the  discipline  they  have  un- 
dergone. The  mind  seems  to  have  been  strained,  and  the 
foundations  of  insanity  are  laid.  When  the  studies  of  maturer 
years  are  stuffed  into  the  head  of  a  child,  people  do  not  reflect 
on  the  anatomical  fact,  that  the  brain  of  an  infant  is  not  the 
brain  of  a  man  ;  that  the  one  is  confirmed,  and  can  bear  exer- 
tion ;  the  other  is  growing,  and  requires  repose  ;  that  to  force 
the  attention  to  abstract  facts,  to  load  the  memory  with  chrono- 
logical and  historical  or  scientific  detail — in  short,  to  expect  a 
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child's  brain  to  bear  with  impunity  the  exertions  of  a  man's — 
is  just  as  rational  as  it  would  be  to  hazard  the  same  sort  of  ex- 
periment upon  its  muscles. 

The  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  life  should  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  heart,  to  the  formation  of  principles,  rather 
than  to  the  acquirement  of  what  is  usually  termed  knowledge. 
Nature  herself  points  out  such  a  course ;  for  the  emotions  are 
then  tlie  loveliest,  and  most  easily  moulded,  being  yet  unalloy- 
ed by  passion.  It  is  from  this  source,  that  the  mass  of  men  are 
hereafter  to  draw  their  sum  of  happiness  or  misery.  The  actions 
of  the  immense  majority  are,  under  all  circumstances,  deter- 
mined much  more  by  feeling  than  by  reflection.  In  truth,  life 
presents  an  infinity  of  occasions,  where  it  is  essential  to  hap- 
piness, that  toe  should  feel  rightly — very  few,  where  it  is  at  all 
necessary  that  we  should  think  profoundly. 

In  the  education  of  the  heart,  the  foundations  of  insanity  may 
be  laid  in  two  ways  ;  hy  great  severity,  or  by  over  indulgence. 

Esquirol  says,  *  We  believe  with  M .  Pinel,  that  extreme  se- 
verity, reproaches  on  the  slightest  faults^,  menaces,  blows,  ex-, 
asperate  and  irritate  children,  destroy  the  parental  influence, 
and  produce  perverse  inclinations,  and  ex^en  madness ;  espe- 
cially if  these  cruellies  are  the  effects  of  tlie  caprice  or  the  im- 
morality of  the  fatlier.' 

Again,  of  over-indulgence,  he  remarks ;  *  It  is  a  ridiculous 
and  fatal  tenderness  which  causes  the  reason  of  mature  years,  to 
succumb  to  the  caprice  of  infancy.  Accustomed  to  follow  his 
inclinations,  and  unused  to  be  thwarted,  the  child,  arrived  at 
manhood,  cannot  resist  the  vicissitudes,  the  reverses,  and  the 
commotions  of  life.  At  the  slightest  stroke  of  adversity,  mad- 
ness bursts  out,  the  reason  being  deprived  of  support,  while  the 
passions  are  unrestrained  and  resistless,* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  a  thorough  moral  education, 
(of  which  religious  feeling  is  the  only  sure  basis),  is  among  the 
best  means  of  health  as  well  as  happiness.  It  subdues  or 
calms  those  passions  which  agitate  and  exhaust  the  bodily 
powers  far  more  than  severe  labor,  and  guards  us  against 
those  excesses  to  which  he  will  almost  inevitably  be  led, 
whose  hopes  and  fears  do  not  rise  above  this  world,  and  who 
has  not  acquired  the  habit  of  commanding,  instead  of  obeying, 
his  appetites  and  feelings.  On  this  point  we  would  refer  our  read- 
ers to  some  excellent  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Health. 
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Art.  III.  i— Evils  in  Female  Education.' 

Mr  Editor — I  was  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  lady,  of 
which  I  heard,  that  she  scarcely  knew  a  young  female  of  the 
rising  generation,  either  married  or  single,  who  enjoyed  health. 
My  own  recollections  and  observations,  during  several  years' 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  those  of  other  physicians  of  my 
acquamtance,  confirm  the  truth  of  a  remark  which  I  did  not 
expect  from  such  a  source.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  more 
than  [0  adult  females  m  100  within  the  whole  circle  of  my 
observation  enjoy  complete  health.  In  that  particular  section 
of  country  with  which  I  am  familiar,  I  know  that  the  proportion 
*  does  not  exceed  8  in  100.  Do  not  these  facts  strongly  indi- 
cate that  there  are  radical  defects  in  the  existing  management 
and  education  of  females  ? 

In  investigating  this  subject,  it  belongs  to  the  ph}rsician  to 
act  as  pioneer,  and  I  hope  some  person  abler  than  myself,  will 
vet  probe  the  wound  so  effectually  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
nealing  process.  That  a  multitude  of  causes  conspire  to  pro- 
duce the  evils  here  deplored,  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  ener^ 
vating  qualities  of  strong  and  heated  potations  of '  the  tongue 
inspiring  herb,  and  the  Arabian  bean,'  I  am  persuaded  have  a 
considerable  share  in  tliis  work  of  destruction.  But  I  would 
not,  at  present,  enter  upon  the  details  of  diet.  A  few  of  the 
causes,  obvious  to  common  sense,  which  are  silently,  but  surely^ 
operating  to  undermine  the  female  constitution,  are  feithfully 
exposed  in  the  extracts  which  I  now  send  you. 

The  first  is  fi'om  an  interesting  work  on  die  effect  of  employ- 
ments on  health  and  longevity,  by  Dr  Thackrah,  of  Leeds.* 
After  speaking  of  the  evils  which  result  to  children  of  both 
sexes  from  neglect  of  proper  exercise  at  school,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

*  Young  ladies,  especially,  suffer  from  the  habits  of  schools. 
Their  exercise  is  much  too  limited.  They  walk  out,  it  is  true^ 
but  scarcely  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  warm  the  feet.  Their  time 
for  amusement  is  too  little ;  and  full,  romping  exercise — exercise 
which  brings  all  the  muscles  into  play,  is  discouraged.  It  is 
ttdgar  to  use  the  limbs  as  nature  designed ;  rt  is  vulgar  to  take 
the  food  which  nature  requires,  and  young  ladies  must  not  do 

*  A  small  and  cheap  edition  has  been  published  by  the  editors  of  the  Jour* 
pal  of  Health. 
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anything  that  is  vulgar.  Sitting,  moreover,  for  hours  at  needle- 
work, or  in  what  are  called  accomplishments,  they  leave  a 
numerous  class  of  muscles  wasting  for  want  of  exercise.  The 
muscles  of  tlie  back  are  especially  enfeebled ;  and  the  spinal 
column,  in  youth  comparatively  soft  and  flexible,  bends  under 
the  weight  of  tlie  head  and  arms.  The  spine  yields,  because 
the  muscles  which  closely  connect  the  bones,  and  by  their 
action  keep  them  in  a  proper  line,  are  too  weak.  We  are  often 
asked.  Why  are  spinal  complaints  so  common  ?  We  answer, 
that  a  principal  cause  is  the  want  of  full  exercise ;  we  say  that 
young  persons  are  obliged  to  acquire  what  is  of  litde  or  no  use 
in  after-life,  while  diey  neglect  what  is  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  body  in  health  and  vigor ;  in  short,  we  have 
daily  to  lament  that  muscular  exercise  is  sacrificed  to  accom- 
plishments, and  to  learning.  If  it  be  asked,  why  are  girls  more 
subject  to  distortion  than  boys  ?  We  reply,  because  they  do  not 
romp  like  boys.  The  amusements  of  boys  are  far  more  active 
than  sedentaiy ;  those  of  girls  are  more  sedentary  than  active.* 
'  When  girls  leave  the  school^  the  same  system  of  muscular 
quietism  is  enforced.  They  must  keep  up  tlieir  accomplish- 
ments by  practice.  Several  hours  a  day  they  must  devote  to 
music,  and  frequendy,  a  considerable  time  to  die  more  injurious 
occupation  of  drawing ;  most  of  the  remaining  day  they  spend 
in  finger  occupations.  Little  time  is  devoted  to  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  exercise  they  do  take  is  such  as  to  chill, 
rather  than  to  invigorate  the  circulation.  Need  I  add,  that  half 
the  disorders  of  the  young  arise  from  the  errors  I  have  men- 
tioned ?  Need  I  advert  to  remedies  and  prevendons  ?  They 
are  obvious.' — Thackrah  on  the  Influence  of  Employments. 

The  following;  extracts  are  from  a  valuable  work  on  Female 
Education,  by  Chirol,  designed  to  expose  the  evils  of  the  Joarrf- 
ing  schools  of  England  ;  which  his  representations  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  were  some  years  since,  in  an  unhappy  state.  We 
trust  that  they  exist  in  few  of  our  schools.  Still  they  are  evils 
into  which  such  establishments  easily  fall,  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  guard  against  their  approach. 

The  writer  thus  proceeds  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more 
prominent  evils,  as  they  existed  at  that  time. 

1 .  *  The  method  adopted  in  most  schools,  of  obliging  the 
young  ladies  to  stand  for  hours,  when  receiving  or  reciting  their 
lessons ;  for  though  standing  may  prove  useful  as  a  change, 
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after  long  sitting,  yet  every  one  knows,  that  if  continued  too 
long,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  sometimes  giddiness  and  fainting,  which  I  know 
to  have  been  often  the  case  with  many  young  ladies  at  school. 

2.  '  The  general  habit  of  applying  to  work  or  study,  immedi- 
ately, or  very  soon  after  meals, 

3.  '  The  many  successive  hours  spent,  every  day,  in  tedious, 
.  dry,  unmetliodical,  and  unintelligible  lessons,  fit  only  for  per* 

sons  arrived  at  maturity  of  judgment,  (such  as  the  study  of 
grammar.) 

4.  >  The  rapid  succession  of  lessons  which  girls  are  obliged 
to  take,  without  being  allowed  time  to  digest  them,  one  after 
another,  which  is  called,  "  not  losing  time." 

6.  '  The  little  time  which  is  allowed  for  daily  recreation. 

6.  *  The  unreasonable  length  of  the  holidays,  which,  from 
the  contrast  of  tenderness  and  severity,  experienced  at  home 
and  at  school,  are  injurious  to  tlie  body,  and,  as  may  be  easily 
conceived,  have  also  a  bad  tendency  in  respect  to  the  mind 
and  heart. 

'  liCt  me  now  ask,  whether  any  one  who  considers  these  facts, 
collectively  or  individually,  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  is 
impossible,  utterly  impossible,  for  the  young  ladies  who  are 
brought  up  in  such  places,  to  preserve  a  good  state  of  health, 
to  acquire  that  vigor  of  constitution,  that  activity  and  liveliness 
of  disposition,  which  denote  bodily  health  ?  Or  does  it  require 
any  preternatural  interpreters  of  the  book  of  fate,  like  the  weird 
sisters  in  Macbeth,  to  declare  what  many  of  these  girls  must 
be  when  they  are  grown  up ;  what  debility,  languor,  and  sick- 
liness, such  a  neglect  of  all  the  auxiliaries  of  health,  in  their 
youth,  must  induce  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives ;  and  how 
unfit  tiiey  will  be  for  their  destination  as  wives  and  mothers  1 

*  A  judicious  author,  after  considering  the  efifect  of  mental 
depr(»ssion  on  the  general  health  of  young  persons,  adds : — 
"  Nevertheless,  a  more  absurd  mode  of  education  is  scarcely 
conceivable,  than  that  which  is  more  and  more  prevailing. 
Imagine  to  yourself,  young  girls  confined  almost  all  the  day  ia 
a  school,  with  incessant  mental  occupation,  instead  of  the  proper 
alternations  of  exercise  and  rest.  Can  anything  be  conceived 
more  pernicious,  and  better  calculated  to  ruin  the  health  of  be- 
ings so  delicate,  and  so  tender  ?  What  a  variety  of  noxious 
powers  combine  their  influence !  An  atmosphere  vitiated  by 
the  midtitude  of  those  who  breathe  it,— exercise  ot  mind  cvH 
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of  all  proportion  to  the  strength, — severe  chills,  and  continued 
low  temperature  in  many  instances, — want  of  fresh  air  and  ex- 
ercise,— and  ill  many  boarding  scliools,  too  much  indulgence 
in  bed, — fear,  grief,  sadness,  contradictions, — debilitating  prac- 
tices. Such  things  must  sow  the  seeds  of  numbe^rless  diseases 
in  the  body.'* 

*  Dr  Beddoes  goes  still  farther ;  and  observes,  that  by  any 
one  who  did  not  know  the  professed  purpose  of  our  English, 
Schoob,  they  might  be  taken  for  nurseries  Jor  scrofula.  How 
well  they  answer  to  the  character  is  evident,  in  general,  from 
the  immense  numbers  of  victims  to  fatal  scrofulous  complaints 
among  youth,  and  particularly  from  the  prodigiously  increasing 
frequency  of  deformity  and  distortion  in  girls. 

*  Another  judicious  writer  attributes  die  evils  of  indigestion) 
and  the  general  disposition  to  hysteria  in  women,  (in  England) 
to  their  wretched  school  education ;  to  the  neglect  of  that  exer- 
cise which  the  human  animal  was  formed  for  taking,  to  close  eon- 
finement  in  unwholesome  apartments,  and  to  improper  books.* 

The  remarks  of  Dr  Johnson,  which  follow,  are  levelled 
against  the  abuse  of  instrumental  music,  and  by  no  means  apply 
to  its  use,  or,  above  all,  to  that  important  use  of  vocal  musicj 
which  has  been  so  ably  advocated  in  your  Journal,  and  which, 
so  far  from  being  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is  highly  salutary 
both  to  the  bodv  and  the  mind.* 

*  Modern  refinement  appears  to  be  doing  more  injury  through 
the  medium  of  female,  than  of  male  education,  ui  the  latter^ 
the  study  of  ancient  literature  and  modern  science  must  tend, 
if  not  carried  to  excess^  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  strengthen  the 
intellectual  faculties.  But  surely  thi;  cannot  be  expected  from 
a  system  which  constantly  aims  at  the  cultivation  and  indul* 
gence  of  certain  senses — as  for  instance,  those  concerned  in 
music  and  painting.     From  ample  observation,  I  am  satisfied 

*  In  advocating  music  as  a  branch  of  general  edacation,  we  have  spoken 
only  of  vocal  music  ;  and  of  employing  it  as  tiie  vehicle  of  elevating  and 
improving  ideas.  In  propnrtion  to  its  power  of  doing  good  in  this  manner, 
will  be  its  influence  in  doincr  evil  when*  perverted,  and  made  a  cover  for 
•entiments  and  expressions  which  a  delicate  female  would  scarcely  utter  in 
conversation,  as  is  too  extensively  the  fact,  even  in  the  Uuited  States.  We 
would  also  remind  our  re&ders.  that  we  regard  instrumental  music  as  almost 
exclusively  an  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  and  that  its  chief  influence  is  to 
rouse  the  animal  and  instinctive  feeling,  and  excite  the  imagination  by 
associations,  and  its  effects  may  be  ^ood  or  evil,  accordmg  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  employed.  We  hope  the  remarks  of  Johnson  are  not  so  ftm» 
qoeotly  applicable  in  the  United  States,  as  in  England. 
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^ri^^lhat  the  degree  of  attention  bestowed  on  these  acquirements, 
SJ^^Ar  accomplishments,  is  incompatible  with  an  adequate  study  of 
V^    l|ie  more  useful,  not  to  say  dignified  branches  of  education,  and 
'^% proper  amount  of  bodily  exercise.' 

*  I  speak  of  the  abuse  of  musicj  and  not  the  use.  If  the  '  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds'  were  made  a  rational  and  moderate 
recreation  and  relaxation  from  abstruser  and  severer  studies,  it 
would  be  all  well.  But  music  is  now  esteemed  the  prime  ac" 
complishmenty  and  to  make  any  figure  in  this,  the  young  female 
must  spend  four  or  five  hours  of  the  day,  and  as  many  of  the 
night,  in  thrumming  the  piano,  and  straining  her  lungs.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  musical  mania  engenders  the  desire,  and 
indeed  creates  the  necessity,  for  a  constant  round  of  concerts, 
operas,  and  festivals,  by  which  the  health  of  the  body  is  enfee- 
bled— tlie  energies  of  tlie  soul  paralyzed — and  the  moral  prin- 
ciple itself  undermined.  What  but  evil  can  be  expected  from 
a  system  of  education  which  enervates  the  mind,  and  enfeebles 
the  body — which  polishes  the  external  sensesy  and  leaves  the 
intellect  a  prey  to  rust  and  moth — which  excites  the  imagina- 
tion, and  obtunds  the  judgment — which,  to  speak  out  plainly, 
fosters  mere  animal  feelings  and  discourages  moral  sense  I ' 

I  cannot  but  hope,  Mr  Editor,  that  such  views,  derived  from 
sources  so  respectable,  will  merit  and  receive  some  attention 
from  parents  and  teachers.  A  PiirsiciAy. 


Art.  IV. — Capacity  or  Children. 

Td  the  Editor  of  the  AiumIi  of  Education. 

I  PERCEIVE  that  a  child  called  Master  Burke,  has  received 
t  great  share  of  attention  from  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
principal  cities  as  attend  theatres ;  I  am  both  pleased  and  pained 
when  I  see  his  name  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  with  high 
commendations  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  and  when  1 
have  seen  it  stated  that  in  anticipation  of  his  appearance 
on  the  Boston  stage,  extravagant  sums  were  paid  for  seats.  I 
am  gratified,  because  I  should  regard  almost  any  circumstances 
fortunate,  which  should  induce  the  public  to  fix  more  attention 
than  common  on  the  capacities  and  nature  of  the  infantile 
minds  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  At  the  same  time,  if 
their  attention  should  be  misdirected,  it  might  be  folbwed  by 
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unfortunate  consequences ;  aiid  I  should  deeply  regret   that 
such  an  example  should  lead  to  a  false  mode  ot  cultivation. 

There  is  a  great,  standing  wonder,  continually  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  every  close  observer  of  society,  viz. — that 
every  intelligent  parent  and  friend,  who  becomes  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  an  infantile  mind,  finds  such  a  vast  deal  to  1be 
pleased  and  surprised  at.  Many  experienced  persons  are 
tempted  to  smile  at  what  they  call  the  vanity  of  pr.rents,  when 
they  hear  them  express  admiration  at  the  powers  of  their  minds, 
or  the  brilliancy  of  their  wit,  or  the  vigor  of  their  thoughts. 
AVhoever  views  the  subject  aright,  will  be  more  ready  to  attri- 
bute it  to  a  just  conception  of  what  is  inteUectually  great, 
combined  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  young  minds.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  mere  parental  weakness.  Tliere  are  grounds, 
and  substantial  grounds  too,  for  the  estimate  often  formed  of 
the  capacities  of  children  ;  and  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
if  not  in  ninetynine  out  of  a  hundred.  It  is  because  few  per- 
sons are  intimately  acquainted  with  more  than  three  or  lour 
infantile  minds,  many  with  only  one,  and  tlie  greater  part  with 
none,  that  the  public  are  not  in  possession  of  any  just  standard 
of  their  powers,  or  any  adequate  ideas  of  their  nature.  Those 
who  have  studied  but  one  or  two  minds,  must  evidently  be  in- 
capable of  easily  ascertaining  whether  any  particular  one  they 
may  meet  with  rises  above  the  ordinary  level  or  not.  What 
the  ordinary  level  is,  he  has  yet  to  learn,  or  rather,  in  most 
cases,  he  has  not  a  chance  of  even  learning.  Judging  from 
what  we  see  around,  and  from  what  we  probably  might  have 
seen  in  our  region  of  the  world,  and  at  any  age,  it  does  not 
seem  hazardous  to  declare,  that  the  public  have  not  and  never 
had,  the  means  of  forming  a  solid  opinion  on  such  a  subject. 
That  they  might  be  enabled  to  do  it,  however,  must  be  a  wish 
of  every  good  man,  who  views  the  subject  in  anything  of  ap- 
propriate importance ;  and  unceasing  labor  would  be  well  be- 
stowed, if  it  would  discover  any  one  of  the  primary,  and  most 
distant  steps,  which  may  conduct  to  such  a  result. 

I  would  put  the  question  to  any  person  who  has  ever  looked 
with  admiration  at  the  display  of  a  young  child's  faculties — 
What  was  the  nature  of  that  display  ?  Was  it  not  the  exercise 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  di- 
rected to  some  subject  within  his  reach,  and  treated  whh  the 
independence  natural  to  him  ?  Such  an  observer  has  admir- 
ed, and  admired  with  reason,  the  interest  a  child  oftea  displays 
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in  acquiring  truth,  in  tracing  connections,  new  to  himself,  be- 
tween ideas  which  he '  brings  together,  and  compares  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  the  ingenuity,  perseverance,  sagacity  and  untir- 
ing exertion  he  is  disposed  to  make,  and  ever  does  make,  iti 
the  various  branches  of  the  intellectual  world.     I  will  appeal  to 
him  whether  he  did  not  perceive,  that  these  qualities  are  far 
noblei^  in  their  nature,  as  well  as  of  incomparably  higher  inter- 
est in  their  display,  than  any  witli  which  tlie  child  could  be  fur- 
nished by  all  the  exertions  of  an  instructor,  or  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  any  model.     Some  particular  state  of  the  intellect  is 
appropriate  to  every  age  of  man :  in  each  it  is  well  worthy  of 
study;  and,  if  only  understood,  cannot  fail  to  excite  wonder. 
The  study  of  the  mind  in  childhood,  is  an  easier  task  than  at  a 
more  advanced  period,  because  its  operations  are  not  inten- 
tionally concealed  from  observation.     The  machinery  is  not 
more  perfect  or  complicated,  but  it  has  not  been  encased. 
The  infantile  mind  is  a  proper  object  of  attention,  even  to  the 
mature  philosopher,  because  it  is  the  simplest  form  in  which 
the  intricate  subject  can  be  obtained.     That  it  is  still  in:iicate 
and  difficult  to  one  who  would  learn,  let  the  most  learned  con- 
fess, who  have  often  been  drawn  aside  from  its  chief  and  great- 
est qualities,  by  the  tinsel  polish  sometimes  given  to  those  of  a 
very  inferior  nature. 

1  have  no  disposition  to  depreciate  the  faculties  of  an  inter- 
esting child,  such  as  Master  Burke  is  supposed  to  be.  The 
powers,  which  he  exhibits  to  the  public,  deeply  as  I  regret  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  applied,  are  greater  than  anything 
of  the  kind  they  have  witnessed  before.  But  I  could  wish  that 
intelligent  persons,  who  take  any  interest  in  children,  and  espe-* 
cially  that  parents  and  other  teachers^  whose  very  opinions  are 
highly  important  to  the  rising  generation,  would  reflect  a  mo- 
ment dispassionately  on  the  subject.  In  music,  Master  Burke 
is  said  to  have  a  good  voice,  a  good  ear,  much  taste,  and 
training.  All  these  are  necessary  to  make  a  good  musi- 
cian, but  are  not  essential  to  make  an  intelligent  child.  Yet 
I  do  not  mean  that  Master  Burke  is  not  intelligent.  I  doubt  not, 
that  if  his  mind  were  brought  into  display  in  what  I  consider  a 
more  natural  and  proper  manner,  and  the  results  plainly  ex- 
hibited to  an  attentive  audience,  their  admiration  would  be 
excited  more  highly,  and  with  better  reason  than  it  has  yet 
been. 

But  Master  Burke  does  not  limit  the  display  of  his  talents  to 
music ;  he  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  performer  of  some  dra- 
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matic  characters,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  difficult* 
This  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  strong  hold  of  the  defenders  of  his  , 
intellectual  character,  as  presenting  evidence  of  his  being  a 
prodigy.  But  let  me  inquire,  how  he  has  obtained  these  facul- 
ties ?  Did  Nature  teach  him,  contrary  to  her  own  laws,  of  the 
feelings  of  men^  in  circumstances  he  has  never  experienced  ? 
Liet  any  one  sit  down,  and  consider  what  is  requisite  to  render 
a  child  a  proper  judge  of  the  conduct  of  his  father  in  political 
or  commercial  lile,  or  what  would  the  opinion  of  the  brightett 
hoy  in  the  United  States  be  worth,  on  the  tones  or  gestures  of  his 
fellow  boy,  Master  Burke  in  a  highly  wrought  scene  in  Richardi 
or  Macbeth.  Even  a  mature  and  superior  mind  would  fail  in  the 
attempt  adequately  to  describe,  or  write  down  the  character- 
istic actions  of  a  child  in  a  case  of  complicated  motives  and 
feelings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vain  attempt  to  imitate  them. 
Yet  the  man  has  been  a  child,  and  has  known  and  performed 
those  actions,  and  experienced  those  very  motives  and  feelings. 
The  child,  then,  who  has  known  only  the  state  of  childhood, 
how  can  he  possibly  divine,  much  less  assume,  and  imitate  the 
actions  and  feelings  of  manhood,  in  circumstances  and  situations 
invented  by  a  dramatic  writer  ?  If  a  child  seems  to  do  this  in 
any  degree,  it  must  inevitably  be  after  a  course  of  trainings 
and  that,  not  the  training  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  imitative 
facuhies.  These,  in  their  way,  as  inferior  qualities  of  a  hu- 
man being,  are  important  and  useful.  But  let  not  a  single  pa- 
rent be  misled  or  induced  to  cultivate  these  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

No,  it  can  never  be  justified,  in  those  who  are  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  genuine  and  the  i'actitious,  to  allow  them* 
selves  to  regard  one  as  of  as  much  intrinsic  value  as  the  other* 
The  difference  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  and  I  should 
feel  happy  if  the  prominence  of  late  given  to  uncommon  excel* 
lence  in  the  inferior  qualities  of  a  youthful  mind,  should  lead 
any  to  a  closer  examination  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  those 
of  the  most  exalted  nature,  with  which  thousands  of  infants 
around  us  have  been  endowed  by  our  Creator.  I  hope,  howe- 
ver, those  who  direct  their  cultivation  and  their  application,  will 
feel  the  high  responsibility  imposed  upon  them,  to  make  them 
subservient  to  higher  objects  than  the  entertainment  of  others, 
or  the  gratification  of  their  own  pride  or  their  children's  vanitj* 
They  are  a  gift,  for  whose  use  we  are  responsible  to  Him  who 
bestows  it.  X. 
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Art.  V.  Literary  Convention. 

TtiE  second  annual  meeting  of  this  Convention  was  opened  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  1st,  in  the  City  Hall  at  New  York.  The  Hon. 
John  Q,.  Adams  was  chosen  President.  The  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin 
and  the  Hon.  Edward  P.  Livingston,  Vice  Presidents;  John 
DelaBeld,  Esq.  Secretary ;  and  Professor  Joslin,  of  Union  Col- 
lege, Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Convention  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Fisk, 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown. 

The  late  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  Convention  was  called, 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Colleges  were  in  session,  prevented 
the  attendance  of  many  gentlemen,  who  manifested  much  interest 
in  its  objects.  Letters  were  read  from  President  Day,  President 
■Carnahan,  Dr  Miller,  President  Wayland,  Hon.  Roger  M.  Sher- 
man, Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  Mr  Duponceau,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  distinction,  expressing  their  regret  that  circumstances 
prevented  their  attendance.  For  similar  reasons,  a  number  of  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  Committees  on  important  subjects,  were 
necessarily  absent,  and  the  Convention  were  therefore  deprived 
of  some  reports,  whose  completion  depended  on  their  arrival. 

The  committee  on  Discipline  of  Colleges,  had  collected  a 
number  of  interesting  documents.  The  Committee  on  popular 
instruction  by  lectures,  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  gen- 
tlemen abroad,  but  had  not  yet  received  so  complete  an  account 
of  the  subject  as  would  be  desirable. 

Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  a  let- 
ter announcing  that  a  report  on  Professorships  of  Legislation,  would 
be  forwarded  soon  ;  but  it  was  not  received  before  the  close  of  the 
Convention. 

Aflcr  the  preliminary  business  was  attended  to,  a  communica- 
tion of  interest  was  read  from  Professor  Pizarro,  of  Baltimore,  on 
the  necessity  and  advantage  of  more  thorough  early  instruction  in 
our  native  language. 

On  the  pro|K>sition  of  President  Fisk,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  subject  of  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  ref(prence  to  the  question  of  endeavoring  to  establish  a  uni- 
form standard  among  our  public  institutions.  In  compliance  with 
the  subsequent  recommendation  of  this  committee,  a  second  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  President  Fisk,  Profi^ssor  Vethake,  and  Pro- 
fessor Woolsey,  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  our  Colleges  on 
this  subject. 

A  communication  was  afterwards  read  on  Jacotot's  System  of 
Instruction,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  examination. 
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State  ef  Education  in  South  America^ 

On  the  2d  of  November,  a  communication  was  read  by  Mr 
Lieras,  of  Colombia,  on  the  state  of  education  in  that  republic 
and  Venezuela.  It  appears  that  there  are  four  colleges  in  Bogota^ 
the  capital  of  Colombia,  which  were  founded  by  private  charity 
180  or  200  years  since.  None  but  the  descendants  of  Spaniards^ 
of  unmixed  blood,  had  been  albwed  to  frequent  them ;  and  many 
defects  existed  in  their  method  of  discipline  and  instruction. 
Still  they  had  produced  men  of  talents  and  learning,  who  had 
thus  become  qualified  to  take  the  lead  in  the  revolution,  twenty 
years  since.  Many  of  the  first  literary  men  were  active  in  Oiat 
revolt,  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Great  jmprovements 
were  introduced'  in  the  studies,  methods  of  instruction,  discipline 
and  influence  of  these  institutions,  in  1826,  under  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency of  Gen.  Santander,  and  by  his  influence,  combined  with 
that  of  Drs  Azuero  and  Solo.  By  the  system  of  education  adopted 
in  that  year,  Lancasterian  schools  were  to  be  established  in  every 
parish,  grammar  schools  in  every  canton,  a  college  in  every  pro- 
vincial capital,  and  a  university  in  every  department.  Ample 
funds  were  provided  for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  by  appropriating 
the  estates  of  the  suppressed  convents,  and  provision  was  made  to 
educate  indigent  and  deserving  youth.  In  1828,  the^ progress  of 
this  system  was  arrested ;  but  it  had  since  beeu  revived  in  Vene-* 
zuela,  and  the  writer  expressed  his  hopes,  that  it  would  soon  be 
in  operation  throughout  the  country. 

The  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  returned  to  Mr  Lieras ;  and 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr  Cox,  Mr.  Theodore  Dwight,  jun.^ 
and  Professor  Woolsey,  was  appointed  to  open  a  corfcspoiidenca 
with  our  sister  States  of  the  American  continent. 

National  Society  of  Science  and  Literature^ 

The  next  subject  for  consideration,  was  the  Report  of  the  Conn 
mittee  on  the  formation  of  a  National,  Literary,  and  Scientific 
Society.  It  presented  merely  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  this  pur-- 
pose,  proposing  to  leave  its  completion  to  a  Convention,  wiiicht 
should  be  called,  of  delegates  from  our  Literary  Institutions  and 
Societies. 

The  general  principle  proposed  by  the  Committee,  of  limiting^ 
the  numUar  of  members,  was  first  discussed.  It  was  urged  on 
the  one  hand,  that  to  leave  the  number  unUmited,  would  operate 
like  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  office  and  titles  of  honor.  Na 
reputable  man  woidd  connect  himself  witii  an  institution  of  thia 
kind.  Some  in  our  country  had  lost  all  their  character  by  tliia 
course,*  and  men  of  real  merit  withdrew  from  them. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended,  that  the  principle  of  limi- 
tation was  not  consistent  with  the  institutions  in  our  country — 
that  it  would  seem  to  determine  that  only  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  were  entitled  to  this  honor — that  it  would  excite  pre- 
judice and  jealousy — that  it  would  often  exclude  a  meritorious 
man. 

Some  gentleman  spoke  of  membership  as  a  kind  of  honor  con- 
ceded to  those  who  had  deserved  high  praise  for  their  excellence  ; 
and  that  it  would  thus  form  an  object  of  ambition,  and  a  stimulus  to 
exertion.  Others  maintained,  that  it  ought  to  be  presented  to  the 
country  as  a  society  designed  to  promote  science  and  literature ^ 
and  not  merely  to  confer  honors,  and  to  leave  men  to  sleep  on 
their  laurels — that  it  would  be  a  higher  compliment  to  literary 
men,  to  present  the  love  of  science  and. the  desire  of  usefulness, 
as  the  highest  motives  to  exertion,  rather  than  a  literary  title,  and 
to  offer  a  place  in  this  society  as  a  station  of  labor,  and  not  of 
mere  honor. 

The  President  (Mr  Adams)  observed  on  this  point  as  follows : 

<  It  is  not  proper  to  consider  a  society  of  this  kind  as  designed  or  profess- 
ing to  leceive  all  the  meritorious  men  of  the  country.  It  was  not  the  only 
one  ezistinflr,  and  another  might  be  formed  to-morrow  elsewhere.  It  was 
only  intended  to  bring  together  such  materials  as  could  be  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  united  action.  It  is  impossible  for  any  society  to  include  all,  or 
the  tenth  part,  oC-the  deserving  men.  The  French  Academy  included  only 
Ibrty  men ;  while  many  a  large  city  in  France  might  have  produced  as 
many,  equally  emment.  The  object  is  not  the  honor  to  be  conferred,  but 
the  good  to  be  done  Were  the  society  ever  so  numerous,  it  could  not  e<m- 
fernonor  by  the  mere  appointment.  It  is  by  exciting  its  members  to  do 
something  that  is  honorable.  A  distinguished  man  is  not  appointed  because 
he  needs  to  be  honored,  but  because  he  is  already  honored.  Nor  is  such  a 
man  dishonored  by  exclusion  from  a  society.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was 
excluded  from  the  Institute  of  France  at  one  time  ;  but  no  man  respected 
him  the  less.' 

*  Societies  of  this  kind  abroad,  have  been  of  uncommon  utility  in  calling 
ibrth  information,  and  in  laboring  for  the  promotion  of  science ;  and  they 
d!ien  begin  in  a  very  informal  manner.  The  Royal  Society  of  1  .ondon  was 
formed  by  eight  or  ten  individuals,  who  met  at  each  others*  houses.  They 
asked  the  patronage  of  the  king,  and  hence  derived  their  name.  They  were, 
lor  a  longtime,  the  subject  of  laughter  and  ridicule,  and  yet  they  have  been 
smong  the  greatest  benefactors  to  mankind.  .After  the  formation  of  this 
Society,  one  of  the  members  observed,  on  looking  through  a  telescope, 
something  which  he  thought  resembled  an  elephant  m  the  moon !  It  proved, 
however,  to  be  a  fly  between  the  glasses.  The  anecdote  was  spread  over 
Europe  ;  it  was  immortalized  by  the  ridicule  of  Hudibras  and  LarFontaine ; 
■nd  was  even  made  the  subject  of  a  fable  by  the  latter.  But  at  that  very 
time,  Evelyn  communicated  his  work  '  De  Svlva,'  to  the  Royal  Society. 
Then,  there  were  not  more  than  400  oaks  in  England ;  but  as  JLhe  result  of 
that  communication,  they  were  planted  every wliere,  and  have  borne  the 
thunder  of  tbe  British  navy  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe.  Has  the 
Society  been  dishonored  by  its  early  imperfection .'  It  is  general  vsefiJnesSy 
and  not  temporary  oi  trifling  circumstances,  which  determine  the  character 
•f  an  institution.    The  number  of  members  in  sack  a  loeietj  ihonld  h% 
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limited,  so  as  to  secure  an  institution  from  becoming  a  dead  bcdy  \  as  ha« 
happened  to  more  than  one  society  in  our  country.' 

*  1  should  also  think  it  important  that  there  should  be  two  classes  of  mem* 
bers,  domestic  and  foreign — and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  who  would  be  active  in  the  business  of  the  society. 
Most  of  our  societies  suffer  for  want  of  toorkmen.  1'he  object  is  to  call  on 
the  members  to  exert  their  faculties  ;  and  when  an  individual  is  elected,  i| 
should  be  considered  as  an  obligation  imposed  on  him  to  do  something  for 
the  cause  of  science  and  literature.' 

By  permission  of  the  convention,  a  plan  for  a  National  Asso- 
ciation,  embracing  all  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  was  pre- 
sented by  Lieut.  Parks,  on  behalf  of  four  associations,  at  West 
Point,  Union  College,  Miami  University,  and  Nashville  Univetsitj. 
It  proposed  to  establish  a  set  of  local  associations,  according  to 
districts,  corresponding  to  our  Congressional  districts,  and  com- 
posed of  individuals  contributing  a  certain  snm  for  the  promotion 
of  knowledge — each  district  to  have  an  academy  of  gentlemen, 
qualified  by  their  literary  character,  to  engage  actively  in  the 
cause ;  and  that  all  these  academies  should  combine  in  the  sup- 
port of  iifly  directors.  These  directors  should  reside  in  some 
place  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  devote  themselves  to  devising 
and  executing  measures  for  the  advancement  of  science,  literap 
ture,  and  the  arts ;  and  to  the  preparation  of  a  Magazine  and 
other  valuable  works,  which  should  be  returned  to  the  members 
and  subscribers  ;  that  thus  a  chain  of  connection,  by  pecuniary 
contributions  and  valuable  return,  might  be  established  between 
various  portions  of  the  country  and  of  society. 

The  plan  was  deemed  too  extensive,  and  its  practicability  too 
questionable,  to  call  for  farther  consideration ;  but  thanks  were 
presented  to  Lieut.  Parks  for  his  communication. 

On  motion,  it  was  then  decided,  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
should  be  both  resident  and'  foreign,  and  that  the  number  should 
be  limited.  It  was  also  thought  expedient,  that  the  Committee 
should  be  directed  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  and  provide  for  the 
organization  of  the  Society,  during  the  ensuing  year.  Messrs 
Adams,  Livingston,  Fisk,  Macauley,  and  Cox,  were  added  to  the 
Committee. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Committee  presented  the  following  plan 
of  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted,  after  some  immtteriti 
amendments : 

CONSTITUTIOIV. 

1.  The  Society  shall  be  denominated,  The  National  Society  of  Seiene^, 
Literature  and  Arts. 

2.  The  number  of  members  residing  within  the  United  States  ahall  a^ 
exceed  two  hundred  ;  and  the  number  of  forei^rn  members  diall  not  exeesd 
twenty  in  other  parts  of  America,  and  twenty  u  other  foreign  eoimtrieii. 

3.  The  members  shall  be  divided  into  four  olasses  sccordiag  tp  tbs  fA' 
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lowingr  arrangement,  viz. — First,  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences — 
Second,  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Sciences — Third,  Literature — Fourth, 
the  Fine  Arts. 

4.  The  funds  shall  be  raised  by  donations,  subscriptions  and  such  assesa- 
ments  as  the  Society  shall  from  time  to  time  agree  upon. 

5.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shnll  be  a  President,  four  Vice  Presidents, 
one  from  each  of  the  four  classes,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  an 
Assistant  Recordino-  Secretary,  and  two  Corresponding  Secretaries,  one  for 
domestic,  the  other  for  foreign  correspondence. 

6.  The  Society  shall  be  governed  by  such  regulations  and  by-laws  as 
may  b(^  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  at  any  annual  meeting^. 

7.  The  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Socie- 
ty, by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present;  provided  however, 
that  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  constitution,  unless  such  alteration 
vhail  have  been  proposed  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting. 

Some  debate  occurred  with  regard  to  the  name^  and  various 
other  titles  were  proposed ;  but  it  was  urged,  that  most  of  them 
were  so  appropriated,  as  to  leave  room  for  ambiguity  if  they  were 
adopted — that  the  term  society  was  the  most  general  aad  unex- 
ceptionable— and  that  the  word  national,  was  only  designed  to  d^ 
note  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  confined  to  sectional  limits, 
•or  to  local  objects  and  interests.  It  was  hoped  that  it  might  do 
«)mething  for  the  interests  of  knowledge,  in  all  parts  of  this  con- 
tinent. It  was  proposed  to  divide  it  into  classes,  in  order  that 
men  might  be  appointed,  not  from  a  vague  idea  of  their  general 
'qualification  as  literary  men,  but  on  account  of  their  knowledge 
and  capacity  for  usefulness,  in  some  particular  department. 

The  Committee  proposed  the  following  method  ibr  organizing 
the  Society,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Convention : 

Resolved  J  That  to  originate  the  Society,  there  shall  be  a  conmiittee  of  fifteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Convention,  who  or  a  majority  of  whom  shall 
have  power  to  elect  eighty-five  other  persons,  and  Uiese  or  so  many  of  them 
as  shall  assemble  at  the  call  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Society. 

Resolvedf  That  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Society  at  such  time  and  place  as  tliey  shall  judge  most  expedient,  and  also 
that  they  take  means  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation. 

On  this  proposition  the  President  observed, '  The  Committee  had  had  to 
encounter  a  difficulty  of  a  serious  nature.  A  society  was  to  be  formed,  and 
>iDUst  be  composed  of  members  either  in  this  body  or  out  of  it.  It  was  a 
'■erious  question  whether  it  was  more  delicate  for  individuals  to  form  tbem- 
leeives  into  a  society,  or  to  direct  others  to  form  one.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  members  of  the  Convention  must  modestly  say  that  none  of 
them  were  worthy  of  belonging  to  such  a  society,  and  appoint  a  number  of 
|>ersons,  of  whose  views  on  this  subject  we  know  nothing,  or  whether  we 
should  admit  that  there  were  gentlemen  among  us  capable  of  selecting  and 
oniting  with  others  in  promoting  the  objects  of  such  a  society.  In  this  di- 
lemma, the  committee  were  governed  by  precedent,  which  was  in  favor  vf 
•elf-constiiuted  bodies,  for  nearly  all  the  literary  societies  In  Europe  had 
^been  formed  in  this  manner.' 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  tinder  the  foregoing 
Tesolution :    Hon.  John  Q.  Adams ;  Rev.  Dr  Fisk ;   Professor 
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Henry  Vethake  ;  Rev.  Dr  Macauley ;  Professor  Addison  Alexan- 
der ;  Mr  H.  E.  Dwiglit ;  Professor  B.  F.  Josiin ;  Hon.  E.  P.  Liv- 
ingston ;  Hon.  Chancellor  Walworth ;  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  ;  Rev. 
Dr  Wainwright ;  Rev.  Dr  Matthews ;  John  Delafield,  Esq. ;  Rev. 
Dr  MilnoT ;  Mr  Halsey. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention the  next  year. 

Colleges  in  Greece, 

The  subject  of  establishing  Colleges  in  Greece,  under  Ameri- 
can patronage,  was  brought  before  the  Convention,  by  the  reading 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jonas  King,  on  the  proposed  institution  at 
Athens.  It  was  made  the  subject  of  remark,  as  affording  the 
means  of  introducing  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  manners 
among  the  Greeks  ;  and  also  as  a  means  of  promoting  Greek  lite- 
rature among  ourselves,  by  inspiring  and  cultivating  a  taste  for 
the  language^  and  affording  a  place  of  resort  for  those  who  wish- 
ed to  study  its  authors  on  their  native  soil,  and  under  their  native 
sky.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted,  after  hearing  from 
Mr  H.  E.  D wight  the  report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject. 

Resolved f  That  in  view  of  this  Convention,  the  establishment  of  literary 
institalions  in  Greece  would  be  productive  of  signal  benefit  to  that  country, 
andlhat  such  institutions  may  be  made  to  subserve  Ibe  interests  of  Greek  litera- 
ture  in  the  United  States,  and  to  promote  an  union  of  the  two  countries 
which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  both. 

Study  of  the  Bible, 

A  report  was  subsequently  read  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  oh  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  propriety  of  studying  the  Bible  as  ^ 
classic,  in  the  institutions  of  a  Christian  country,  which  was 
assigned  for  discussion  for  the  last  year.  The  claims  of  the  Bible 
as  a  literary  work,  to  the  attention  usually  paid  to  a  classic, 
M'ere  to  be  superior  to  any  other  work  of  antiquity,  on  the  grounds 
usually  referred  to  in  deciding  such  a  question,  whether  we 
consider  its  subject — ita  genuineness  and  authenticity — tlie  reputa- 
tion of  the  work  and  its  authors — its  universal  and  permanent 
character — its  influence  on  the  intellect,  the  taste,  and  the  moral 
character — its  application  to  our  circumstances  as  a  free  people — 
or  its  practical  value  in  life.  The  report  was  referred  to  a  Com* 
mittee,  consisting  of  Dr  Fisk,  Dr  Maclay,  and  Professor  Vethake. 
They  recommended  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Convention. 

Resolved  J  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention,  the  Bible  has  the  ittrong- 
est  claims,  founded  on  its  literary  merits,  to  be  received  a^  a  classic;  and  that 
the  study  uf  its  contents  ought  to  form  a  part  of  common  education. 

Resolved  J  That  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Bible  ought  to  form  a 
part  of  every  coarse  of  liberal  education. 

Resolved^  Thai  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan,  lor 
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a  coufve  of  Biblical  instraciion,  eipecially  in  reference  to  the  academical 
and  collegiate  course. 

Resolvtdy  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention,  the  Report  on  The  pro- 
priety of  Mtudying  the  Bible  as  a  classic  in  the  institutioui  of  a  Christian 
country,  is  a  document  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public, as  well 
on  account  of  its  copious  information,  as  for  the  candor  with  which  it  slates 
and  examines  objections  to  the  proposed  plan  of  biblical  instruction. 

Dr  Milnor,  Dr  Maclay,  Professor  Vethake,  W.  C.  Woodbridge, 
and  Professor  Woolsey,  were  appointed  a  committee  under  the 
third  resolution. 

Professorships  of  History, 

According  to  the  direction  of  the  last  ConventioD,  a  report 
was  presented  from  Dr  Leiber,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  od  the 
subject  of  Professorships  of  History.  It  was  there  maintained 
that  the  great  value  oi  history  does  not  consist  in  ginng  a  mere 
detail  of  events,  but  in  presenting  the  great  features  of  society, 
and  the  causes  of  national  prosperity  or  adversity,  which  could 
be  done  in  no  way  so  effectually  as  by  lectures.  On  motion  of 
Wm.  C.  Wood  bridge,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,4n  addition  to  the  general 
importance  of  History,  it  is  especially  important  that  a  free  people,  whose 
institutions  may  be  changed  at  their  pleasure,  should  be  thorooghly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ori^n  and  history  of  these  institutions,  and  with  the  political 
and  social  progress  of  other  nations,  so  far  as  they  are  adapted  to  ifluatrate 
the  principles  of  our  own  government. 

Resolvedf  That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  Professors  of  History  should  be 
appointed  in  our  literary  institutions,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  object. 

After  presenting  the  tlianks  of  the  Convention,  to  the  city  authorities,  and 
its  officers,  Dr  Matthews  adverted  to  the  harmony  that  had  pervaded  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  upon  Which  it  had  been  deliberat- 
ing, and  as  it  had  been  opened  by  imploring  tne  blessing  of  Heaven,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  closed  in  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  with  prayer  for  the  in- 
fluence of  Divine  Providence  in  bringing  their  proceedings  to  a  ftvorable 
issue.  The  President,  after  returning  thanks  to  the  Convention  for  the  hon- 
or they  had  done  him,  concluded  witn  the  following  remarks: 

*  I  came  here,  gentlemen,  by  an  invitation  from  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments ;  but  it  so  happened  that  1  was  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  Convention  until  recently,  and  knew  very  little  of  what  was  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  present  meeting.  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  feel- 
ings, however,  were  I  not  to  say,  that  1  have  seen  and  heard  things,  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  which  have  made  this  one  of  the  happiest 
weeks  of  my  life.  I  have  heard  things  of  which  I  was  entirely  ignorant, 
and  on  other  subjects,  with  which  1  was  pirtially  acquainted,  I  have  obtain- 
ed important  additional  information. 

*  On  the  first  dajr  of  our  meeting,  we  were  presented  with  an  account  of 
the  state  of  education,  in  an  important  portion  of  that  vast  continent,  with 
which  we  are  connected  by  the  most  important  relations,  of  daily  increasing 
interest ; — 1  mean  South  America.  Subsequently  to  that,  a  paper  was  read 
on  the  subject  of  founding  a  college  at  Athens ;  and  canying  back  the  streams 
ot  wisdom  to  their  sources,  and  then  a  report,  proposing  to  make  the  Bible 

%  Ji  classic  in  our  literary  institutions — thus  uniting  the  Aonian  atfeams  with 

»  Siloa's  brook,  that  flow'd  &»i  by  the  Oracle  of  God." 
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'  On  another  occasion,  we  had  an  account  given  us  of  the  condition'and 
prospects  of  an  association,  which  originated  at  West  Point,  whicli  although 
on  different  principles  from  our  own,  was  yet  of  an  interesting  character. 
A  new  practical  svstem  of  education  has  been  described  to  us,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  gentlemen  who  have  witnessed  its  results  in  terms  of  appro- 
bation. This  morning  a  report  has  been  read  on  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessorships oi  History  in  our  Universities,  which  I  consider  as  highly  im- 
portant. 

'  Last  of  all,  the  Convention  have  agreed  to  establish  a  National  Society  of 
Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  of  a  permanent  character,  to  unite  litera- 
ry men  in  this  city  and  those  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Union,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  useful  knowledge.  These  things  must  be  gratifying  to  all  wno  feel 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  race,  and  are  calculated  to  animate  our 
hopes  in  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  men.  Under  these  circura- 
tances,  we  may  well  return  our  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  past,  and  solicit 
its  blessings  for  the  future.' 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  an  appropriate  prj^^r  was  then  made  by 
Or  Tates,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die.  The  appointment  of  the 
time  for  the  next  annual  meeting  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, cunsisting  of  Messrs  Matthews,  Gallatin,  Wainwright,  Delafield  and 
Maclay. 


Art.  VI. — MiLCHANicAL  Instruction. 

[We  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the  evil  of  Mechanical  Instruction. 
Tn  a  recent  Knglish  publication,  we  have  found  the  following  striking  illus- 
trations of  them ;  and  we  would  earnestly  request  those  who  consider  it  the 
great  business  to  cultivate  and  store  the  memory,  to  reflect  upon  them.] 

In  visiting  one  school  the  writer^bserves :  *  I  asked  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  among  other 
questions  which  1  put  to  them,  was  this :  What  is  meant  by 
riotous  living }  '  Dissipated  living.'  And  what  does  dissipated 
living  mean  ?  *  Wasteful  living.'  And  what  is  the  meaning  of 
wasteful  living?  To  this  question,  as  their  collection  of 
synonymes  was  exhausted,  I  received  no  answer^  and  therefore 
to  get  upon  intelligible  ground,  I  asked  them  what  diings  were 
necessary  for  subsistence,  and  what  not ;  when  some  of  the 
girls  contended  that  beer,  and  cheese,  and  cakes>  and  patties^ 
were  indispensably  necessary  for  life.  And  as  in  this  case,  so 
I  found  it  invariably,  whenever,  and  wherever  I  travelled  out 
of  the  road  of  those  questions  which  have  for  their  object  to 
direct  the  children's  attention  to  mere  words,  on  the  most 
common  subjects,  I  found  tlieir  ideas  confused,  and  the  same 
children,  who  would  use  tlie  most  correct  language  as  long  as 
they  remained  in  the  track  of  what  they  were  just  tlien  read- 
ing, or  what  they  bad  learned  by  rote,  were  unable  to  express 
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themselves  even  with  tolerable  correctness  on  other  matters ; 
a  clear  prool  that  their  apparent  knowledge  was  merely  a  word- 
knowledge,  in  the  arquisiiion  or  advantages  of  which,  the  mind 
had  no  share.  Thus,  on  anoilier  visit,  the  boys  were  exhibit- 
ing their  slates,  on  which  they  had  written  various  w^oVds.  I  stop- 
?ed  one  among  the  rest,  who  had  the  word  '  disadvantageous  J* 
Vhax  does  that  word  mean,  my  boy  ?  *  I  don't  know.'  You 
know  perhaps  what  disadvantage  means  ?  *  No.'  Or,  have 
you  ever  heard  tlie  word  advantage^  what  does  that  mean  ? 

*  I  don't  Icnow.'  Wei),  but  suppose  you  lost  your  jacket,  would 
that  be  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  you  ?  *  An  advan- 
tage,' was  his  answer. 

As  regards  the  preposterous  exercise  of  learning  to  read  and 
to  write  words,  selected  merely  from  a  regard  to  the  number  of 
their  syllables,  by  which  the  children  are  so  stupified,  that  they 
lose  the  habit  of  thinking  altogether,  and  do  not  care  about  the 
meaning  of  tliat  which  they  might  understand,  I  recollect  a  fact 
which  far  outdoes  the  boy,  who  thought  it  ai^  advantage  for  him 
to  lose  his  jacKet. 

*  It  was  at  a  Lancasterian  school,  and  one  which  has  the  name 
of  being  among  the  best  conducted  ;  so  at  least  I  was  told  by  my 
friend,  who  went  with  me,  and  who  is  one  of  the  managers. 
When  we  entered  the  room,  we  found  the  boys  engaged  in 
writing  words  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  order  of  their 
seats ;  I  passed  by  those  jji  which  such  words  as  approri- 
motion,  superintendency,  and  the  like,  caught  my  eye^  and, 
looking  over  the  stfntences  which  some  of  the  more  advanced 
boys  were  writing,  I  found  one  who  had  copied,  about  half  a 
dozen  times,  the  words  :  '  Live  in  love.'  *  What  are  you  writ- 
ing here?' I  asked.  *  Live  in  love.'  *And  what  does  diat 
mean  ?'  *  I  don't  know  ! '  *  You  don't  know  ! '  *  But  don't 
you  know  what  7o»e  means  ? '  *  No  ! '  *  Or,  do  you  know 
what  live  means  ? '  *  No !  ^  '  What  must  vou  do  to  live  m 
love  ?  *  *  I  don't  know.'  *  Do  you  know  what  you  must  not 
do,  to  live  in  love  ?'  *  No,  I  don't ! '  '  Well,  but  you  should 
know  something  about  what  Live  in  love  means.  Does  it  mean 
that  you  are  to  fight  with  the  other  boys  ? '     *  I  can't  tell ! ' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  turning  to  my  friend,  *  what  do  you  say  to  this  ? ' 
U]K)n  which  the  schoolmaster,  observing  somewhat  of*^ the  scope 
of  our  conversation,  o<ime  up  to  us,  and  said  :  *  I  dare  say  you 
might  ask  such  questions  all  over  the  school,  without  getting  a 
better  answer  \  tliey  none  of  them  know  what  they  are  writing.' 
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Of  what  avail  is  instruction  like  this,  except  to  form  useful 
machines  ?  If  it  be  allowable  in  any  country,  it  is  utterly  out 
of  place  in  one  where  men  are  called  to  act  in  the  government 
of  themselves ;  to  examine  the  qualifications  and  measures  of 
men  who  are  to  decide  their  fate  and  that  of  their  families.^— 
He  that  gives  or  encourages  such  instruction  as  this,  is  among 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  his  country,  for  he  is  under- 
mining the  very  basis  of  its  freedom,  and  preparing  and  accus- 
toming men  to  obey,  in  blind  ignorance,  the  dictates  of  those 
who  go  before  them. 


Art.  VTI. — First  Steps  in  Geography. 

In  our  view,  one  of  the  great  defects  in  the  usual  mode  of 
studying  Geography  is,  that  the  child  never  gains  any  distinct 
conception  of  the  nature  of  a  map,  or  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  it  portrays.     He  does  not  realize  that  its  lines  repre- 
sent broad  streams,  and  its  shaded  figures,  lofty  mountams,  and 
its  dark  spots,  great  expanses  of  deep  water.     It  is  very  easy 
to  make  a  child  familiar  with  the  name  attached  to  every  spot 
and  line  upon  the  map ;  and  to  say  it  is  at  the  north  instead  of 
the  top,  or,  at  the  east  instead  of  the  right  hand ;  but  he 
may  have  learned  CAar^-ography,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin 
a  word,  instead  of  Gco-graphy.    In  order  to  aid  hi&'Conceptiona, 
and  secure  him  against  this  mechanical  method,  let  him  begin 
with  his  own   school  room;  let  him  be  made  familiar  with 
all  its  parts,  with  a  picture  in  which  they  are  portrayed,  and 
a  map  on  which  theii*  form  and  position  are  shown.     Let  him 
thus  be  made  to  understand  distincdy,  that  the  one  is  a  view 
from  the  side,  and  the  other  a  mere  sketch  of  the  lines,  as  they 
are  seen  from  above ;  and  that  neither  corresponds  to  the  ori- 
ginal in  magnitude. 

Let  him  make  these  ideas  his  own,  by  delineating,  however 
nidely,  a  picture  of  the  room  or  the  house  in  which  his  parents 
live,  and  then  a  map  exhibiting  its  parts.  Show  him  the  im- 
perfection of  size  and  proportions  resulting  from  a  sketch  by  the 
eye  only ;  and  supply  the  want  which  he  will  feel,  by  describing 
to  him  the  measures  of  length ;  first  an  inch,  and  then  a  foot ; 
then  apply  it  to  his  school  room,  and  let  him  transfer  io  his 
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paper  the  results  on  a  given  scale,  sny  tttt  or  1  inch  to  1 0  feet ; 
' — let  him  diminish  this  to  ?lo  or  1  inch  to  20  feet,  that  he 
may  never  be  left  to  imagine  that  a  map  is  of  the  same  size 
with  the  object  it  represents. 

Carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  school  room  to  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  let  him  delineate  the  road,  the  brook,  the 
hill,  the  fences  or  boundaries  around  him,  by  the  signs  usually 
appropriated  to  them  on  maps. 

Take  him  next  to  some  elevated  point,  and  show  him  all  the 
objects  nithin  view ;  let  him  delineate  and  locate,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  measure  them.  Ifcre,  however,  the  conceptions 
founded  on  the  abstract  view  o\spa"e,  seem  to  fail.  The  nar- 
row field  on  which  everything;  is  pictured  in  the  human  eye, 
renders  it  difficult  to  distinguish  a  mile  from  two  miles ;  and 
time  and  motion  must  become  the  medium  of  impression. 
Measure  the  child's  footsteps  ;  direct  him  to  walk  ;  ascertain 
how  many  steps  he  will  take  in  a  minute, — how  many  in  an 
hour, — how  many  of  them  make  a  mile ;  and  let  him  go  in 
various  directions,  to  some  of  the  surrounding  objects,  that  he 
may  learn  experimentally  their  distance. 

After  familiarizing  him  with  the  names  given  to  the  various 
divisions  of  land  and  water,  either  by  actual  observation  or  en- 
graved views,  he  is  prepared  to  go  beyond  his  sphere  of  vision. 

The  most  perfect  mode  of  learning  geography  obviously  is, 
to  travel  on  the  globe  ;  but  as  this  is  impossible,  the  best  mode 
of  making  the  pupil  familiar  with  individual  objects  and  classes, 
is  to  direct  him  on  a  course  of  supposed  travels  on  the  map, 
with  occasional  designs  to  give  him  some  conceptions  of  the 
objects  he  would  see.  These  should  be,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  representations  of  permanent  objects,  and  not,  as  they  too 
generally  are,  mere  delineations  of  dress,  or  customs,  which  lead 
him  to  think  only  of  persons,  and  not  of  places,  and  render  it 
rather  a  course  of  Anthropology  than  of  Geography. 

The  objects  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  pupil's  ob- 
servation, are  all  equally  beyond  his  conception,  except  as  they 
resemble  those  he  has  known.  In  a  book  designed  for  gene- 
ral instruction,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  go  ten 
or  a  hundred  miles  at  the  commencement  of  the  fancied  jour- 
ney, provided  we  have  an  appropriate  centre  as  a  starting 
point.  The  travels  of  the  pupil  from  his  residence  to  this  cen- 
tre, must  be  directed  by  the  instructor,  either  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  travels,  or — as  we  believe,  would  often  be 
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found  better — after  the  return,  when  he  is  prepared  to  find  his 
own  way  upon  the  maps. 

A  voyage  around  tlie  coast  of  the  American  Continent,  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  present  him  widi  examples  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  water  which  he  has  not  seen  in  his  own  circle ;  and 
thus  complete  his  vocafjulary  of  terms.  The  variety  of  fea- 
tures and  language  with  which  he  meets,  may  be  used  to  lead 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  otlier  and  distant  countries ;  and 
anotlier  voyage  may  carry  him  around  the  Eastern  Continent, 
in  connection  with  views  of  objects,  which  will  fix  its  great 
points  in  his  mind. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  voyage,'  the  appearances  of  distant 
objects  which  show  the  convexity  of  tlie  earth,  may  be  intro- 
duced. At  its  conclusion,  the  pupil  may  be  brought  round  to 
the  point  from  which  he  set  out,  and  thus  die  form  of  the  earth 
may  be  made  familiar,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  course  of  in- 
duction, which  in  many  minds,  will  he  the  only  mode  of  mak- 
ing it  fully  comprehended.  Still  this  is  not  the  only  course,  in 
all  cases ;  and  an  opposite  one  may  be  equally  effectual  in  some. 
In  one  view  of  the  subject,  after  finishing  with  the  objects  visi- 
ble to  the  pupil  on  the  earthy  the  next  and  obvious  step  is  to 
those  which  are  visible  in  the  heavens,  for  they  are  subjects  for 
direct  observation,  and  would  serve  as  land-marks  in  his  future 
progress. 

In  whatever  mode,  and  at  whatever  stage  of  the  progress  we 
arrive  at  the  form  of  the  eartii,  it  is  important  to  make  the  pu- 
pil familiar  with  the  great  principles  on  which  tlie  representa- 
tion of  a  spherical  surface  must  be  founded.  Let  him  perceive 
the  impracticability  of  showing  more  than  one  half  of  it  at 
once.  Raise  him  in  imagination  above  the  earth,  and  let  him 
see  successive  representations  of  the  Western,  the  Pacific,  the 
Eastern,  and  the  Atlantic  hemispheres,  from  points  at  90  de- 
grees distance  from  Washington ;  and  finally  transport  him  to 
the  poles,  and  show  him  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemis- 
pheres. In  this  manner  he  will  perceive,  that  the  division  of 
hemispheres  is  purely  accidental  and  arbitrary ;  and  at  every 
step,  will  see  a  new  exhibition  of  the  various  positions  of  the 
earth,  in  relation  to  each  other. 

In  the  course  of  this  progress,  the  situation  of  those  great 
mathematical  lines,  which  divide, the  earth  into  portions  distin- 
guished by  the  degree  of  light  and  heat,  may  be  referred  to  as 
they  are  passed ;  and  the  transition  will  be  easy  and  natural  to 
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the,  general  statement,  in  which  a  given  peculiarity  in  this  res- 
pect, is  found  to  follow  a  Sine  around  the  globe. 

An  apple,  on  which  the  pupil  may  trace  roughly  with  a  pin 
the  outlines  of  the  Continents,  with  a  wire  for  an  axis,  will 
make  a  Tellurium  sufficiently  complete  to  aid  the  pupil  in  his 
conceptions  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  on  its  axis,  and  the 
varieties  of  temperature  and  light  which  it  produces. 

The  pupil  is  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the 
study  01  geography  with  those  general  views  of  the  subject 
which  will  make  it  a  rational,  instead  of  a  mechanical  study. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  which  the  editor  of  the  work 
long  since  formed,  and  began  to  execute  some  time  since ; 
whose  completion  has  been  delayed  by  ill  health,  the  pressure 
of  other  demands,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  he  had 
assumed  towards  the  patrons  of  this  work.  It  is  now  6n  the 
point  of  publication. 


Akt.  Vni. — Mode  of  conducting  a  Work  on  Education. 

The  following  extracts  from  several  communications  received 
by  the  Editor,  will  show  some  of  the  difficulties  of  his  task. 

A  teacher  writes ;  — 

Mn  corresponding  and  conversing  with  other  teachers,  the 
Annals  of  Education  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  topic. 
Wliile  almost  all  of  them,  like  myself,  are  highly  interested  in 
the  work,  there  are  some  who  complain  that  it  is  not  sufficiendy 
practical; — ^that  there  is  too  much  of  the  theory  and  philoso^ 
phy  of  education.  "  All  this  theory,"  say  they,  "  is  of  little 
use  to  the  common  school  teacher,  or  to  the  parent.  We  wish 
to  be  told  what  are  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  com- 
mon branches.  We  have  litde  concern  with  these  long  details 
of  what  others  are  doing ;  the  question  is ;  what  must  we  do  ?"* 

Another  instructor  says ; — *  A  teacher  of  eminence  in  this 
place,  would  have  more  of  the  general  principles  of  education 
exhibited  in  the  Annals,  and  less  of  the  details  of  instruction.' 

Another  correspondent  says ; — *  I  think  it  highly  desirable, 
that  a  work  for  the  use  of  teachers,  should  contain  scientific 
essays^  in  order  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  show  them  what 
is  to  be  taught,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  teaching.' 

Another  remarks ; — '  You  will  need  more  inteU^eneej  and 
lights  amusing  articles^  to  make  your  work  popular.  There 
must  be  something  besides  education.' 
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It  is  obviously  impossible  to  embrace  every  subject,  in  every 
number  of  a  periodical.  We  do  not  mean  to  neglect  anything 
that  relates  to  our  main  object,  but  we  are  persuaded  the  friends 
of  the  cause  would  not  desire  us  to  sacrifice  what  is  substan- 
tial and  permanent,  for  what  is  merely  amusing  and  transient. 

In  reference  to  theory  and  practice,  we  have  as  little  confi- 
dence in  the  teacher  who  follows  the  mere  recipes  of  some 
Predecessor  or  dictator,  as  we  have  in  a  quack  in  medicine* 
[e  who  cannot  think,  is  unfit  to  teach.  Practice,  in  order  to 
be  correct,  must  be  founded  on  principle ;  for  it  never  can  be 
precisely  the  same  in  diflferent  circumstances,  without  b^ing 
defective ;  and  principle  is  best  illustrated  by  examples.  It  has 
been  our  intention  to  combine  both ;  and  the  opinions  of  some 
lead  us  to  hope  we  have  not  entirly  failed. 

A  very  respectable  newspapaper  says  of  one  number; — 
*  Every  page  is  practical,'  and  another  able  editor  observes ; — 
that  it  *  does  not  present  t/iere  theories,^  but  the  results  of  long^ 
tried  experiments,  and  is  therefore  *of  peculiar  value  to  the 
practical  teacher,^  An  able  contributor  to  the  former  Journal 
of  Education  remarks,  that  *  Theory  and  practice  were  happily 
combined  in  the  Annals' — and  the  late  editor  of  the  Reporter, 
in  his  closing  number,  observes,  that  the  work  '  has  assumed  a 
highly  practical  character.' 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Gra-* 
zette  of  August  20,  1831,  offers  little  consolation  in  our  labors, 
at  the  close  of  a  year  of  loss. 

'  The  American  Annals  of  Education  continues  to  be  sup- 
ported with  more  talent,  and  spirit,  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
they  advocate,  than  we  fear  is  likely  to  be  requited,  on  this  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Their  exclusive  theme  ad- 
dresses itself  to  too  narrow  a  public,  to  aiSbrd  any  hope  of  ade- 
quate remuneration.' 

We  cannot  but  hope,  however,  that  among  1 2,000,000  of  Amer- 
icans, favored  with  privileges  enjoyed  by  no  other  nation  on 
earth,  and  all  dependent  on  the  education  of  the  people^ 
and  not  ofafeie—Ae  last  discouraging  prediction  will  not  be 
fulfilled.  We  do  hope,  that  one  periodical  at  least,  on  a  sub- 
ject so  vitally  important  to  the  very  existence  of  a  republic,  will 
be  sustained  ;  and  that  we  may  yet  see  it  so  fully  established,, 
and  so  well  supported,  that  it  will  command  and  requite  the 
services  of  some  abler  hand,  and  justify  the  entire  devotion  of 
his  time,  to  an  object  which  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  mo6t 
m  portant. 
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Art.  IX. — Infant  Education. 

«^n  Exposition  of  the  Principles  on  which  the  System  of  Infant  Educa- 
tion is  Conducted,    Second  Philadelphia  Edition, 

[We  are  anxious  to  keep  the  subject  of  fnfnnt  Schools  before  our  readers, 
ana  to  call  their  attention  to  the  defects  which  we  fear  exist  m  ourF.  We 
therefore  present  them  some  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  on  tiiis  subject, 
published  at  Philadflphia,  which  presents  much  valuable  informatitm, 
in  a  simple  and  unassuming  form.  We  solicit  our  readers  to  compare  the 
schools  near  them  with  this  standard,  and  to  seek  to  elevate  them  to  the 
point  it  proposes.] 

What  is  the  immediate  use,  and  what  are  the  subordinate 
uses,  of  an  Infant  School  ? 

Its  immediatt^  use  is  to  put  the  infant  heart  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  awakening  process,  and  then  to  direct  its  under- 
standing to  useful,  intellectual,  and  moral  pursuits,  by  the 
most  easy  and  natural  gradations,  and  the  most  endearing  me- 
thods. 

Its  subordinate  uses  are  to  relieve  and  assist  industrious 
mothers,  by  easing  them  of  the  burden  of  their  younger  chil- 
dren during  the  hours  of  gainful  exertions,  thereby  affording 
lliem  the  means  of  pursuing  their  various  avocations  without 
any  family  drawback,  while  the  children  themselves  are  res- 
cued from  the  neglect ,  the  personal  danger,  and  the  influence 
o{ pernicious  examples ,  and  misdirected  attachments  to  which 
they  would  odierwise  be  exposed. 

What  are  its  first  requisites,  as  regards  efforts  and  means  ? 

To  awaken  a  desire  in  the  infant  heart  to  seek  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement;  by  early  and  lasting  activities  to 
excite  virtuous  attachments,  and  inspire  an  utter  detestation  for 
immorality  ;  in  short,  to  quicken  in  the  rising  generation  the 
universal  desire  productive  of  a  serious  and  rational  education, 
by  inviting  them  to  go  forward  in  the  unsophisticated  paths  of 
nature,  aided  by  the  force  of  conscience,  and  the  unerring 
lights  of  Divine  Revelation, 

Is  it  for  very  young  Children  of  both  sexes? 

It  is,  and  if  we  weigh  the  question  either  in  a  religious,  mo- 
ral, or  intellectual  point  of  view,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  quite 
as  necessary  for  girls  as  for  boys,  in  whose  education,  at  least 
in  their  earlier  years,  there  should  be  no  difference.  Indeed, 
if  we  consider  the  great  and  powerful  influence  females  have 
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on  society ;  if  we  look  forward  to  that  period  when  they  shall 
become  mothers,  to  whom  the  important  office  of  developing 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  tender  offspring,  in  their  first 
opening,  most  properly  and  immediately  belongs,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  not  only  requisite  that  their  own  hearts  should  be 
morally  and  religiously  habituated  and  attached,  but  that  their 
understandings  also  should  be  stored  with  knowledge  ;  know- 
ledge which  at  that  important  period,  if  judiciously  selected, 
may  be  imparted  witli  every  advantage  to  recommend  it,  would 
certainly  be  listened  to  with  eager  attention,  and  imbibed  with 
avidity. 

How  does  it  differ  in  spirit  and  practice  from  the  Common 
Schools  ? 

By  a  deviation  from  all  apparent  coercion  and  restraint ;  by 
promoting  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  reciprocal  kindness,  and 
mutual  affection ;  by  causing  a  self-suppression  of  every  symp- 
tom of  invidious  emulation ;  and  by  observing  real  objects  as 
the  best  and  most  demonstrative  means  of  conveying  solid  in- 
struction ;  in  fact  by  an  adherence  to  external  and  internal 
nature. 

What  good  influence  is  it  expected  to  have  on  the  child's 
moral  condition,  or  more  properly  its  heart? 

That  of  awakening  it  to,  and  confirming  it  in,  moral  and  so- 
cial attachments. 

What  e;ood  consequences  can  result  to  the  Parents  from  it^ 
ilia  moral  or  physical  respect  ? 

In  a  physical  point  of  view,  their  being  relieved  from  the 
care  and  charge  of  their  younger  children  gives  them  leisure 
freely  to  attend  to  their  domestic  duties,  to  go  out  to  labor,  or 
gainfully  pursue  in-door  employment,  and  thereby  add  to  their 
family  comforts.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  relief  thus  af- 
forded divests  parents  of  that  petulance  and  irritability  produced 
by  the  children's  interniptions,  and  teasing  importunities  during 
the  working  hours  of  the  day ;  and  the  children,  instead  of  ex- 
periencing scowling  looks,  and  being  greeted  with  harsh  tones, 
or  blasphemous  imprecations,  are  received  with  smiles  of  pleas- 
ure, and  accents  of  renewed  affection,  on-  their  return  from 
school.  Finally,  and  I  affirm  it  from  actual  experience,  the 
religious  culture  they  receive  is  indirectly  given  to,  and  oper- 
ates on  the  older  branches  of  the  family,  who  deeply  feeling 
the  artless  censure  of  innocent  lips,  are  deterred  from  utter- 
ing or  doing  any  thing  of  an  immoral  tendency  in  their  pres- 
ence. 
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What  kind  of  persons  are  fit  as  Eiducators  of  the  best  dispo- 
sitions, tempers,  and  inclinations  of  children  ? 

They  who  possess  mild  and  even  tempers,  and  self  com- 
mand ;  are  patient,  fond  of  children,  know  how  to  conciliate 
their  affections,  and  elevate  their  attachments ;  will  aid  the 
expansion  of  their  powers  by  the  most  easy,  natural,  and  en- 
dearing methods,  and  can  convey  knowledge  in  tlie  way  of 
amusement. 

Should  the  Schools  consist  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Children 
or  less  number  ? 

This  in  a  great  measure  must  depend  on  circumstances ;  yet 
I  conceive  it  correct  to  say,  that  if  the  children  be  of  an  equal 
age,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  schools  be  sufliciently  spacious,  two 
hundred  might  with  great  propriety  be  admitted ;  for  such 
associations  teach  children  to  know,  understand,  and  love  each 
other,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  unanimity,  reciprocal  attach- 
ment, and  future  happiness  from  mutual  support. 

Are  active  tliinking  women  as  competent  to  the  duty  of  the 
development  of  infant  sympathy  as  men  ? 

If  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and  forbearing  disposition,  and  possess- 
ing self-command,  I  conceive  their  assistance  of  considerable 
advantage ;  but  as  principals,  their  physical  powers  are  inad- 
equate to  that  exertion  required  in  an  Infant  school,  and  for 
which  active  intelligent  men  are  far  better  adapted. 

What  kind  of  a  building  is  proper  ? 

That  which  is  lightsome,  airy,  and  spacious ;  it  should  be 
ciry,  kept  remarkably  clean,  be  well  ventilated,  and  have  a 
play-ground. 

Where  should  the  School  be  placed  ? 

If  in  a  town,  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  poor  district ;  but 
in  all  cases  as  central  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  in  a  free,  open,  and  airy  situation. 

What  is  the  new  discipline  that  is  to  be  observed  in  this 
mode  of  training,  to  banish  slavish  fear  ? 

Familiar  and  affectionate  converse,  gentle  and  paternal 
usage ;  in  other  words,  the  action  and  re-action  of  heart  on 
heart ;  for  *  I^ve,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for  love.' 

To  what  age  should  the  children  be  retained  in  the  schools  ? 

To  that  of  seven  ;  and,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  another  school  on  the  spot  to  receive  them  after  that  age, 
which  establishment  should  be  conducted  on  similar  but  en- 
larged principles. 
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What  are  the  best  dimensions  for  a  School-room,  and  how 
is  it  to  be  fitted  up  ? 

It  should  be,  at  least,  eighty  feet  long,  and  of  a  proportion- 
ate width  ;  have  a  rising  phitfonn  or  gallery  at  one  end,  and 
be  furnished  with  lesson-posts,  stools,  benches,  rostrum^  mas- 
ter's desk,  slates,  pictures,  alphabets,  spelling  and  reading  les- 
sons, bell,  whistle^  pointers,  cubes,  maps,  hoops,  swings,  and 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of  bricks. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  class  room  for  the  instruction  of 
particulars  ? 

It  is  a  very  useful,  and  most  necessary  appendage ;  for  in  it 
much  effective  information  may  be  imparted  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced children,  which  they  again  will,  most  probably,  commu- 
nicate to  their  juniors,  and  in  a  phraseology  well  suited  to  their 
comprehensions. 


Art.  X. — ^Practical  Lessons. 

L  Method  of  Teaching  Histort  and  Geoorapht. 

Mr  Editor — The  following  sjig^estions  on  the  study  of  history ^  were 
communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  whose  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  and  familiarity  with  instruction,  in  the  highest  departments  of 
literature,  entitle  them  to  confidence  and  respect ;  especially  as  he 
saw  his  plan  carried  out  in  actual  practice. 

A  class  of  a  dozen  are  occupied  with  the  history  of  England.  Each 
member  of  the  class  takes  up  the  character  of  one  or  more  of  the 
kings.  The  first  takes  Egbert  and  Alfred,  and  it  is  his  object,  passing 
over  Egbert  with  a  short  notice,  to  give  a  thorough  account  of  the 
noble  Alfred,  and  of  all  the  interesting  events  growing  out  of  his 
administration.  Th^  jndjTmcnt  and  taste  of  the  scholar  are  deeply 
exercised  in  requiring  of  him  a  comment  on  the  political  measures 
adopted,  and  institutions  founded,  by  the  reigning  prince.  The  re- 
marks of  the  teacher  at  recitation,  should  always  be  a  partial  substi- 
tute for  the  pupil's  comment,  where  the  immaturity  of  his  mind  de- 
mands it  Each  member  of  the  class  prepares  one  or  more  characters 
or  reigns,  and  proceeds  on  the  same  plan;  and  when  they  come 
together  and  recite,  each  one  has  the  results  of  the  study  of  twelve. 
From  the  deep  interest  which  is  said  to  be  produced  in  the  pursuit  of 
history  on  this  plan,  it  is  well  worthy  of  trial  in  families,  Lyceums,  and 
schools. 

In  geography,  I  have  pursued  a  similar  plan,  rather  as  an  incidental 
thing.  I  tell  my  class,  *I  now  propose,  for  a  single  lesson,  to  depart 
from  the  general  course,  for  variety's  sake,  and  you  may,  each  of  you, 
at  the  next  recitation,  see  which  will  give  the  most  interesting  aocount 
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of  some  large  city.  I  wish  you  to  exercise  your  judgment,  by  select- 
ing first  the  most  important  things  you  find  related  of  it,  so  that  the 
more  important  shall  precede  the  less.  I  may  continue  this  exercise 
with  those  of  the  class  who  seem  to  be  profited  by  it  as  much  as  they 
ought.'  My  classes  have  always  been  much  pleased  with  this  exer- 
cise, and  more  profited  by  it,  as  an  occasional  change,  than  by  pursu- 
ing uniformly  the  common  routine. 

I  have  pursued  the  same  general  method  in  regard  to  the  plan  for 
drawing  maps,  (first  suggested  in  the  Rudiments  of  Geography)  giving 
out  a  State  to  each  of  the  several  members  of  a  class,  to  be  drawn  on 
a  large  scale : — the  map  exhibiting  at  its  first  presentation,  nothing 
but  tJie  boundary  of  the  State,  and  the  principal  rivers.  It  is  required 
of  each  scholar,  at  recitation,  to  present  his  map  to  all  the  class,  and 
to  state  where  the  rivers  rise,  their  size  and  length,  where  they  empty, 
how  far  they  are  navigable,  and  what  important  cities  there  are  on 
them.  For  the  former  of  these  exercises  in  geography,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  Gazetteer  is  needed ;  and  for  the  latter,  it  is  often  important. 

Am   IlfSTRUCTOR. 

2.  Spelling. 

The  method  of  spelling  in  the  school  where  I  spent  my  early  days» 
was  as  follows ; — A  column  of  words,  in  a  spelling-book  or  dictionary, 
was  assigned  as  a  lesson*  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  class  were 
arranged  upon  the  floor,  or  in  their  seats.  The  first  word  in  the  les- 
son was  put  to  the  scholar  at  the  head  of  the  class.  If  he  spelt  it  cor- 
rectly, well ;  otherwise,  after  a  second  trial,  it  was  put  to  *the  next,' 
and  so  on,  till  it  was  '  spelt  right.'  The  successful  scholar  then  took 
his  place  at  the  '  head,'  Thus  the  words  went  round  the  class  till  the 
lesson  was  finished* 

This,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  the  method  in  mosti  common  use  at 
present  in  our  country  district  schools.  But  there  are  several  things 
which  render  it  objectionable.  The  scholars  knew  or  cared  but  litUe 
about  any  W9rd,  except  the  one  they  expected  would  come  to  theuL 
It  gave  rise  to  almost  endless  disputes  and  dissatisfaction.  Scarce  an 
exercise  passed,  without  something  like  the  following  addressed  to 
the  teacher.  *  I  did  n't  understand  the  word.'  '  I  spelt  k  as  he  did.' 
*  He  tried  three  times.'  *  Peter  told  him,' fee  Again,  the  business 
of  spelling  seemed  a  useless,  unmeaning  exercise.  The  only  object 
of  ambition  was,  to  wear  the  medal,  or  carry  home  *  No.  1.'  We  scarce 
thought  the  words  we  were  spelling  had  a  signification,  or  any  use  in 
the  business  of  life. 

Since  I  have  been  a  teacher,  it  has  seemed  to  me  an  important 
desideratum  to  improve  the  method  of  teaching  spelling.  I  have  ac- 
cordingly made  several  experiments,  two  or  three  of  which  I  will 
describe. 

First  Method, 

Let  the  class  consist  of  six  scholars.  I  assign  them  a  definite  num* 
ber  of  ivords,  either  in  a  dictionary  or  defining  spelling-book.  These 
they  study,  not  only  as  to  their  orthography,  but  their  signification. 
The  class  being  arranged,  either  in  a  semicircle,  or  upon  three  sides 
of  a  hollow  square,  I  put  the  first  word.  Suppose  it  CapUal^  and  let 
the  class  be  designated  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F.    The  clus  proceeds ; — 
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A,  saya  c— B>  a — C,  p — D,  pronounces  cap — E,  t — P,  pronounces  eapi-^ 
A,  t — B>  tt — C,  I — D,  pronounces  tal — E,  pronounces  Capital — F,  de- 
finesi  *  The  chief  city ,  or  town,  in  a  State  or  kingdom,^  A,  repeats  a 
sentence  embracing  it ;  '  Boston  is  the  capital  ^Massachusetts, 

The  first  word  being  thus  disposed  of,  I  put  the  second,  which  is 
commenced  by  B,  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  way ;  and  thus  through 
the  lesson.  If  E  gives  the  wrong  letter,  or  F  does  nut  pronounce 
correctly,  the  class  raise  their  hands, — the  next  makes  the  correction, 
and  proceeds.  If  F  has  not  a  definition,  or  A  a  sentence,  the  next 
takes  it,  and  the  business  goes  on  without  interruptbn.  A  class, 
when  accustomed  to  spell  thus,  will  proceed  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

This  method  secures  the  close  attention  of  every  scholar;  and  each, 
if  not  delinquent,  as  really  spells  and  defines  the  word,  as  if  he  was 
the  only  indiridual  in  the  class.  C . 

A  method  similar  to  this  was  employed  by  Mr  GaHandet,  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  spell  words  by  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  was  termed  by  him,  social  spelling.    He  found 

it  to  produce  the  same  effects  which  are  mentioned  by  (3 ,  and 

often  introduced  it  as  one  of  a  variety  of  exercises.  Wo  believe  that 
if  no  other  object  were  attained,  the  additional  interest  produced,  and 
the  consequent  exercise  of  attention  and  improvement,  nfford  an  im- 
portant reason  for  >occaaionaUy  varying  the  modes  of  instruction  in 
schools.  Ed. 

3.  Intuitive  Instruction. 

[We  have  formerly  given  several  extracts  under  this  title,  which 
we  think  the  practical  teacher  will  find  highly  interesting.  They  con- 
tain merely  the  ovUints  of  lessons^  designed  to  suggest  subjects  for 
remarks  and  explanations,  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  teacher.] 

Divisions  of  the  Day. 

The  teacher  follows  the  common  divisions  of  the  day,  by  illvstriL- 
tions  which  are  calculated  to  strike  the  senses.  For  thu  purpose,  an 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  a  moveable  diameter,  is  en^ 
ployed.  It  is  placed  horizontally,  and  the  child  is  sappoeed  to  be  in 
the  centre.  The  circle  denotes  the  course  of  the  sun.  The  east 
side  Is  ti^e  morning  point;  the  west,  the  evening;  midday  is  ahove, 
and  midnight  is  below.  With  this  instrument,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  its  position  at  various  times  of  the  day,  and  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  may  be  demonstrated.  Or  all  the  easier  demonstra- 
tions may  be  exhibited  to  them  on  a  terrestrial  globe. 

The  teacher  begins  with  the  sun's  place  at  midnight,  and  proceeds 
slowly  to  his  position  at  daylight,  and  speaks  in  shoit  sentences,  which 
are  repeated  after  him  by  the  scholars ;  as,  *  the  morning  dawns ; '  *  we 
do  not  yet  see  the  sun;'  *but  it  is  light  before  sunrise.'  'See,  now 
the  sun  rises.'     '  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.' 

Morning.  Topics. — Dawn,  aurora,  sunrise, — song  of  birds  in  sum- 
mer. Cool  of  the  morning ;  its  fitness  for  business,  after  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep.  Children  should  acquire  tlie  hrbit  of  early  rising. 
Mfmiing  prayer^  ihxX  God  will  give  strength  for  the  duties  of  ^e  day, 
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and  keep  us  from  evil ;  witli  thanksgiving  for  preservation  during  the 
night     Morning  resolutions  of  children  for  the  day. 

Habit  of  washing,  combing  the  hair,  and  being  cleanly.  Breakfast — 
Punctuality  in  going  to  school.     Employment 

Bi'hree  or  four  morning  hymns  may  he  introduced  here.] 
iDDAT,  OR  Noon.  Tapirs. — Place  of  the  sun.    Dinner.    It  is  God 
"who  enables  parents  to  nourish  and  support  their  children.    Temper- 
ance and  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking.    Decent  behaviour  at 
table. 

The  teacher  now  shows,  with  the  instrument,  the  position  of  the 
sun,  with  remarks  upon  its  scorching  heat 

The  children  state  what  is  doing  at  the  time  in  their  families  at 
home.  Their  food  comes  from  their  parents,  for  which  they  owe  them 
ffratitude.  The  teacher  reminds  them  what  is  required,  in  order  to 
furnish  them  with  food.  By  entering  upon  the  employments  of  their 
parents,  he  shows  that  they  cannot  always  command  the  fruits  of  their 
mdustry  and  diligence.  He  thus  leads  them  to  God,  the  giver  of  all 
good.  Their  duty  to  pray  to  him,  and  give  him  thanks,  is  Uius  exem- 
plified. The  conduct  of  children  at  table  is  considered.  The  further 
explanations  are  plain.  Sentences  are  repeated — Children,  after  dinner, 
go  to  school ; — their  parents,  to  labor. 

Evening.  Topics. — Sunset — twilight — redness  of  the  sky^-cool  of 
evening.  The  flocks  brouglit  home.  Cessation  of  labor.  Happy  is 
he  who  has  performed  his  duties  to  God  and  man.  Refreshment  and 
xecreation.    Supper. 

The  place  of  the  sun  in  the  circle,  or  on  the  globe,  at  sunset,  is 
shown.  The  appearance  of  tlie  evening,  twilight,  &c.  are  stated. 
The  teacher  suggests  the  influence  of  ue  sun  upon  the  day — the 
flowers  that  have  blossomed  in  its  rays — ^the  fruits  and  grain  that  it 
has  ripened — and  the  animals  and  men  that  have  been  cheered  and 
warmed  by  its  light  and  rays.  In  the  evening  the^  should  all  be 
thankful.  The  transition  is  easy,  to  the  consideration  of  the  ^ood 
which  has  been  done  in  the  day,  or  to  reflections  upon  what  is  omitted 
or  done  amiss.  The  application  now  comes  to  children.  They  may 
now  play  and  rejoice,  if,  during  the  day,  they  have  behaved  well,  and 
been  industrious  and  obedient  to  their  parents  and  teacher.  Further 
illustration  is  unnecessary  for  the  intelligent  teacher. 

Night.  Topics. — Weariness — inclination  to  sleep — an  evening  hymn ; 
prayer,  with  thanksgiving  for  strength  and  preservation,  with  a  petition 
for  further  protection  during  the  sleep.  Quiet  sleep — under  what  cir- 
cumstances? Dreams. 

The  teacher  shows  the  place  of  the  sun  by  the  apparatus — ^Remarks 
on  the  absence  of  light 

Appropriate  evening  hymns  will  fix  the  impressions,  and  elevate 
the  feelings,  which  these  remarks  have  produced. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Education  in  Abyssinia  and  Japan. 

The  following  account  of  the  state  of  education  in  Abj  unia  is 
given  by  Pearce,  in  his  travels  in  that  country, 

'There  are  priests  and  deacons,  who  go  about  to  the  different 
towns  or  residences  of  chiefs,  where  they  find  employment  in  teach- 
ing children  to  read,  but  this  is  very  rare ;  and  they  have  few  schol- 
ars, which  always  surprised  me,  as  the  schooling  is  very  cheap.  The 
master  receives,  for  teaching  a  boy  or  girl,  one  piece  of  cloth,  equal 
to  a  dollar,  every  year,  and  two  cakes  of  bread  daily  from  every 
scholar  in  turn,  so  that  if  he  has  many,  it  does  not  bear  hard  upon  any 
individual.  Their  school  is  generally  held  in  a  church  yard,  or  in 
some  open  place  near  it,  sometimes  before  tlie  residence  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  in  that  case,  during  the  rains,  they  are  crowded  up  in  a  small 
dark  hut,  learning  prayers  by  word  of  mouth  from  the  master,  instead 
of  from  a  book.  When  a  boy  is  somewhat  advanced  in  learning,  he  is 
made  to  teach  the  younger  ones.  However  few  th.e  scholars,  the 
master  has  in  general,  great  trouble  with  them,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  punishments,  numbers  are  constantly  obliged  to  be  kept  in 
irons.' 

The  common  way  of  punishing  scholars  is  as  follows :  The  school- 
master stands  over  them  with  a  wax  taper,*  which  cuts  as  severely  as 
a  whip,  while  five  or  six  boys  pinch  the  offender's  le^  and  thighs,  and 
if  they  spare  him,  the  master  gives  them  a  strike  with  the  taper ;  but 
the  correction  considered  most  effective  for  tliese  young  Abyssinian 
rogues  is,  that  of  having  irons  put  upon  their  legs  for  many  months 
together ;  which,  in  one  instance  I  knew,  proved  fatal.  It  was  a  boy 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  more  than  once  contrived  to  get  his 
irons  off  and  desert  from  the  school ;  for  which  the  master,  by  desire 
of  the  parents,  put  so  heavy  a  pair  of  irons  upon  his  ancles,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  get  them  off.  This  enraged  him  so  much  that 
he  drew  his  large  knife,  cut  his  own  throat,  and  soon  afterwards  ex- 
pired. Few  Abyssinians  can  read,  and  very  few  learn  to  write  ;  those 
who  do,  are  chiefiy  occupied  iniKriting  charms,  and  some  of  the  more 
artful  persuade  the  poor  ignorant  people  that  they  are  possessed  of 
supernatural  powers,  many  of  whom  travel  about  the  country,  writing 
•charms,  &.C.  The  people  educated  under  this  system  are  describea 
as  *  ferocious,  blood  thirsty,  corrupt,  and  perfidious.'  The  well  estab- 
lished fact,  that  they  feast  on  meat,  cut  from  a  living  animal^  is  a  suf^ 
ficient  indication  of  their  barbarous  character. 

In  a  recent  article  on  Japan,  in  a  late  number  of  the  *  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,^  we  find  it  stated,  that'  Schools  and  colleges  are  numerous,  and 
education  is  said  to  be  conducted  without  having  rtcourse  to  corporal 
punishmenU  This,  and  other  remarks,  on  the  subject  of  education  in 
Japan,  are  derived  firomthe  narrative  of  Capt  Golownm,  of  the  Russian 

*  Probably  a  long  flexible  taper,  about  as  large  as  a  small  cord,  such  as  is 
often  used  m  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  in  striking  a  light 
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Imperial  Navy,  who  spent  about  two  years,  from  1811  to  13,  in  this  re- 
markable country,  and  whose  narration  contains  ihe  latest  account  we 
have  of  it.  He  considers  the  Japanese  as  one  of  tlie  most  enlightened 
nations  in  the  world.  Though  they  cannot  pretend  to  rival  tlie  Europe- 
ans in  the  abstruse  sciences,  and  the  cultivation  which  pervades  the 
upper  classes  of  society,  they  far  excel  them  in  the  general  circulation 
of  knowledge.  There  is  no  man,  however  humble  his  station,  who  can- 
not read  and  write.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  reading ;  even  the 
common  soldiers  on  guard  road  almost  incessantly.  Wiien  Golownin 
was  passing  through  the  country,  the  conmion  people  manifested  an 
eager  curiosity,  and  wrote  down  his  answers  to  their  inquiries.  Per- 
haps no  people  are  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  own 
country.  They  understand  Geometry,  which  enables  diem  tao  survey 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  They  have  a  system  of  Astronomy,  and 
construct  maps.  I  have  seen  a  Japanese  map  of  the  empire  drawn 
with  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  correctness. 

The  Japanese  are  more  inquisitive,  and  discover  greater  elasticity 
of  mind,  tiian  is  general  among  the  Asiatic  nations.    The  books  of 
Confucius  are  read  in  their  schools,  and  furnish  to  a  large  part  of  the 
nation  the  basis  of  tlieir  religious  belief. 

The  contrast  between  the  character  of  these  two  nations,  and  their 
methods  of  discipline  in  schools,  is  striking — and  whether  we  regard 
the  latter  as  the  effect  of  the  national  characteristics,  or  as  contribut- 
ing to  its  formation,  the  inference  in  favor  of  mild  discipline  is  too 
obvious  to  escape  notice. 


Education  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  statements  are  from  an  article  in  the  Darm" 
stadl  Mlgemeine  Schxdztiiung  just  received,  which  was  written  by  a 
German  teacher,  resident  in  Pennsylvania,  concerning  the  German 
Schools  of  that  State.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  be  new,  even  to 
many  Americans.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  some  of  our 
Pennsylvania  readers  whether  they  are  correct. 

*  When  a  schoolmaster's  place  is  vacant,  an  election  is  made  from 
among  the  candidates,  by  the  twelve  elders  of  the  church  and  the 
preacher.  The  candidates  are  examined  on  a  Sunday  in  the  church, 
and  required  to  give  specimens  of  their  skill  in  singing,  and  playing 
on  some  musical  instrument.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  the  preacher 
and  elders,  after  a  few  minutes'  deliberation,  choose  one  from  among 
the  candidates,  who  is  appointed  for  one  year ;  the  engagement  can 
be  terminated  on  either  side  by  giving  a  quarter's  notice  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  A  piece  of  land  is  assigned  to  ihe  schoolmaster,  and 
some  are  found  kind  enough  to  give  him  a  little  com  to  plant  it  with. 
He  also  gets  money  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  month  for  each  pupil,  but 
this  only  during  the  months  when  the  children  actually  frequent  the 
school.  Before  opening  his  school,  (which  is  at  Christmas)  the  poor 
master  goes  round  to  solicit  for  scholars,  but  this  degrading  practice 
is  not  attended  with  much  success.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
ftir  from  the  schoolhouse,  will  join  among  themselves,  and  hire  a 
schoolmaster  for  a  few  months  for  their  own  use.    This  master  is 
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boarded  and  fed  by  the  subscribers  in  turns.  The  regular  school- 
master finds  other  rivals  also,  among  the  perambulating  adventurers 
who  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  parents  trouble 
themselves  very  little  about  sending  their  children,  or  they  take  them 
from  school,  if  there  is  the  least  cause  for  complaint  against  the  teach- 
er; and  sometimes,  without  any  cause  at  all.  "How  lik'st  thou  the 
schoolmaster  ?  "  the  father  or  mother  asks  the  child ;  or,  "  How  often 
hast  thou  read  ?  "  If  the  answer  is  not  satisfactory,  the  child  is  usually 
not  sent  back.  The  schoohnaster  consequently,  can  never  reckon  on 
the  number  of  his  pwpils.  The  teacher  who  gives  this  information, 
lives  in  a  district  which  could  have  furnished  100  scholars ;  but,  from 
the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  March,  he  had  generally 
only  12  or  16,  and  only  on  one  day,  as  many  as  21  scholars.  Most  of 
these  were  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  and  yet  could  not  read.  With 
the  smaller  children,  the  master  sometimes  receives  instructions  from 
the  parents,  how  to  teach  them.'  i 

The  school  education  is  generally  limited  to  learning  to  read ;  very 
few  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic.  To  explain  or  understand 
what  is  read,  forms  no  part  of  the  plan ;  religious  instruction  also  is 
not  given  in  the  schools^  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  a  degree  of 
rudeness  and  ignorance  among  a  large  part  of  the  German  population, 
which  is  almost  incredible ;  and  though  they  have  the  advantage  over 
their  fluropean  brethren,  in  their  houses,  clothing,  and  the  general 
comforts  of  life,  they  are  far  behind  them  both  in  their  mam^iers  and 
moral  cultivation.' 

*^ These  remarks  will  apply,  not  only  to  the  German  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  also  to  a  large  part  of  the  Germans  who  inhabit 
Virginia,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Education  is  not  the  fashion  among 
themi  and  at  present  they  find  that  they  can  do  without  it' 


Education  in  Tuscany. 

The  state  of  education  in  Tuscany  is  generally  very  low  \  but  com 
pared  with  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  indeed  with  any  of  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  Tuscany  may  certainly  be  said  to  contain  a  well  in- 
formed population.  Servants,  and  the  common  people  in  the  large 
towns,  can  generally  read  and  write ;  and  it  is  the  fault  of  parents  if 
they  do  not  learn  to  do  so  in  the  country,  as  the  provision  for  gratuitous 
education  is  universal.  Besides  the  schools  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, including  Latin,  which  every  commune  [cormnuniid\  is  obliged 
to  maintain,  there  are  30  Lancasterian  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
scattered  over  the  country,  of  which  the  monks  of  the  Scuole  pie,  who 
were  at  first  hostile  to  them,  are  now  friends  and  patrons ;  having, 
since  November,  1828,  adopted  the  system  themselves  in  one  of  their 
schools  at  Filigne.  In  ever^  one  of  the  six  sections  of  Florence,  and 
in  the  corresponding  divisions  of  other  towns,  there  are  likewise 
gratuitous  schools,  well  conducted,  as  the  consequence  of  their  being 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  public  opinion.  And  there  is  a  noble 
institution,  where  800  girls  are  boarded,  and  taught,  and  provided 
for  in  future.    The  very  House  of  Correction,  now  has  a  respectable 
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school  attached  to  it  Wherever  the  nnns  have  a  consenatorio  for 
young  ladies,  they  are  obli<red  likewise  to  keep  an  open  school  for 
reading,  writing,  and  work  for  the  lower  class ;  the  nuns  of  Florence 
being  alone  excepted  from  this  obligation,  in  consequence  of  the 
abundant  provision  otherwise  made  here,  for  gratuitous  female  instruc' 
tion. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  still 
many  persons  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  they  might  be  regarded  aj 
brutally  ignorant,  were  it  not  that  by  being  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by 
well-informed  persons  —  by  going  several  times  a  week  to  market  at 
some  town  — by  attending  country  theatres,  where  the  finest  compo- 
sitions are  recited  and  placed  before  their  eyes — and  by  hearing  the 
words  of  their  classical  authors  repeated  by  heart  by  some  of  their 
neighbors,  together  with  a  natural  quickness  in  availing  themselves  of 
whatever  means  of  knowledge  may  happen  to  come  wiUiin  their  reach, 
they  acquire  a  great  superiority  over  the  uneducated  portion  of  all 
other  countriesu  It  should  likewise  be  remarked,  that  the  Italian  lan- 
guage presents  greater  facilities  fbr  self-instruction  than,  perhaps, 
any  other  in  Europe ;  for  the  labor  of  learning  to  read  and  wfite  well, 
arises  principally  from  the  difficulty  of  spelling,  and,  in  Italian,  every 
syllable,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  bein^  pronounced  as  it  is  written, 
orthography  becomes  the  simplest  acquisition  possible.  The  Tuscana 
may  be  described,  as  being  the  earliest  enlightened,  and,  to  this  day» 
the  most  enlightened  people  of  modem  Italy. 

So  rare  are  capital  crimes  in  Florence,  that,  in  25  years,  there 
have  been  only  two  murders  committed,  and  both  of  Uiose  by  the 
Romans.  There  is,  in  tliis  country,  not  a  single  cavalier  d^industria, 
who  so  much  infested  some  parts  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  Statea 
until  the  Austrians,  in  a  great  degree,  suppressed  them. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  JSducaHotu 


CONDITION  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 

'  Though  all  inhabitants  of  large  towns  suffer  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  from  tlie  impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  it  Is  obvious  that 
those  who  are  most  crowded  together  will  be  chiefly  affected,  particu- 
larly if  ventilation  be  imperfect.  A  serious  addition  to  the  evils  of  a 
confined  atmosphere  is  the  defect  of  muscular  exercise.  Certain 
classes  of  muscles  are  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  scarcely 
moved,  and  postures  maintained  injurious  to  tlie  proper  action  of  the 
internal  organs.* 

*  Schools  demand  our  particular  attention.  Children  are  crowded 
in  rooms  of  disproportionate  size.  The  air,  consequently,  is  greatly 
contaminated,  and  the  vital  power  is  more  or  less  reduced,  Evea 
whore  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation,  the  evil  must,  in  a  greater  or  lesa 
degree,  exist  in  large  schools.'  Children^  and  very  young  children^ 
too,  are  kept,  for  many  hours  daily,  in  a  state  as  nearly  motionless,  as 
it  is  possible  for  the  masters  to  produce.  The  time  devoted  to  amuse- 
ment is  much  too  little.  Instead  of  two  or  three  hours  a  day  being 
allowed  for  play,  only  two  or  three  hours  a  day  should  bo  devoted  to 
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conHhement  and  labor.*  To  fix  a  child  in  a  particular  poature  fbr 
hours,  is  vile  tyranny,  and  a  cruel  restraint  on  nature.  The  practice 
in  In^nt  Schools  is  admirable ;  for  here,  the  muscles  and  the  mind  are 
suitably  and  alternately  exerted.' 

*  The  exertion  of  mind  also  greatly,  though  indirectly,  impairs  the 
corporeal  vigor.  Learning,  or  what  is  called  learning,  absorbs  the 
nervous  energy  which  is  necessary  for  the  body.' 

*  School-boys  have,  in  winter,  too  little  fire,  or  are  kept  too  far  from 
it  Hence  they  suffer  a  general  depression,  and  are  oflen  affected 
with  chilblains.  The  inmates  of  schools,  though  not  often  attacked 
with  urgent  disease,  are  rendered  delicate.  Scrofiilous  complaints 
are  developed,  and  the  vigor  of  the  constitution  remains  firequently 
impaired  for  life.'  TkackraJu 


POSITION  IN  STUDY. 

*  The  posUum  of  the  student  is  obviously  bad.  Leaning  forward, 
he  keeps  most  of  the  muscles  wholly  inactive,  breathes  imperfectly, 
and  often  irregularly,  and  takes  a  full  inspiration  only  when  he  sighs. 
He  generally  lives,  too,  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  neglects  the 
conmion  means  of  relief.  The  circulation  is  enfeebled;  the  feet  be- 
come cold.  The  appetite  is  less  frequently  reduced  than  we  should 
expect.  Often  indeed  it  is  too  great.  But  whether  moderate  or  ex- 
cessive, it  is  greater  than  the  power  of  digestion ;  for  the  application 
of  the  mind,  too  great,  or  too  long,  absorbs  that  nervous  energy,  which 
digestion  requires.  The  stomach  becomes  foul,  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  mipaired  or  vitiated,  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  and  constipation,  with 
its  attendant  evils,  progressively  succeeds.  As  sanguification  is  im- 
perfect, nutrition  is  imperfect,  and  the  body  either,  wastes,  or  becomes 
plethoric  with  impure  blood.'  Thackrah. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  have  just  received  a  communication  from  Mr  Brewer,  the  Mis- 
sionary, supported  by  a  society  of  ladies  in  New  Haven,  (Conn.),  who  is 
much  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education  among  the  Greeks.] 

losy  (Archipelago),  July  16, 1831 . 

*  Mr  Dear  Sir: — Permit  me,  from  the  place  where  tradition  says,  the 
Prince  of  Grecian  poets  expired,  to  plead  the  cause  of  Education  in  Greece, 
I  have  been  speaking  on  the  subject  with  our  hospitable  and  intelligent 
host,  Michael  Jficholcum  BalleUeis^  until  I  am  led  to  long  for  Homer's  genius, 
that  I  might  kindle  the  zeal  of  every  lover  of  Greek  learning  to  some  efforts 
for  its  restoration.  There  is  no  Academy  in  Greece  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  public  school  at  w£gina,  prostrated  to  political  ends,  is  losing  the  little 
merit  wliich  it  at  first  preserved.    Lord  Guilford's  Institution  at  Corfu, 

*  To  those  who  have  little  considered  the  evils  which  Mr  Thackrah  de- 
plores, this  statement  may  seem  strange,  and  perhaps  extravagant.  We 
are  strongly  incUned,  however,  to  believe  it  correct. 
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already  ^yes  melancholy  indications  of  decline.  The  Evangelical  School 
or  College  at  Smyrna,  though  now  ably  sustained  by  its  head  master,  Abra- 
ham, the  Cesarean,  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  give  its  stu- 
dents an  acquaintance  with  the  circle  of  the  sciences/ 

Smtfnuij  Sept.  8. 

*  My  host  at  los  or  Nios,  had  earnestly  desired  to  see  an  Academy  KlJithens 
toorthy  of  the  nrnrUy  and  I  left  him  revomng  in  my  mind  what  could  yet  be 
done  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  public  circulars  have  given.  1  was  most 
happy,  therefore,  on  my  return  from  visiting  Patmos  and  some  of  the  Asia- 
tic (jrreek  Isles,  to  meet  here  with  a  countryman,  whose  thoughts  were  oc- 
cupied with  the  same  subject.  Together,  we  have  attempted  to  devise  a 
plan,  which  we  hope  may  secure  a  College  building,  library,  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  Greek  Professors, — thus  giving 
a  greater  efficiency  to  the  hopeful  beginnings  of  our  friends,  Messrs  Ro- 
bertson, Hill,  and  King,  at  Athens.  We  should  greatly  rejoice  could  simi- 
lar aid  be  rendered  to  the  Smyrna  College,  but  feel  that  Athens  has,  for  the 
moment,  prior  claims.  Perhaps,  however,  the  department  o£  femalt  educa- 
tion among  the  Greeks  of  Turkey,  is  entitled  to  at  least  equal  countenance 
with  the  lUse  depaitment  in  Independent  Greece. 

*  May  we  not  hope.  Dear  Sir,  that  while  your  effiirLs  are  mainly  directed 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  country,  you  will  sometimes  extend  a 
pitying  look  to  lands  consecrated  by  all  the  most  sacred  associations  of  his- 
tory, poetry,  philosophy  and  the  arts  ?  ' 

The  following  extracts  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Reynolds,  a  lady  employed 
as  an  instructress  in  the  schools  at  Smyrna,  will  show  their  state. 

Smyrna,  Sept.  5,  1831. 

*  We  have  at  present  three  schools  in  Smyrna ; — one  containing  40  girls  from 
the  most  respectable  families  ; — another  140  from  the  lower  clashes, — and  a 
third,  70,  bemg  a  mixture  of  both  classes.  One  zit\  of  14,  who  began  the 
alphabet  but  a  year  and  a  half  since,  is  now  Teacher  of  a  Scliool  of  50  girls 
in  the  village  of  Banjah,  3  1-2  miles  from  town,  and  is  doing  uncommonly 
well.  Our  English  school  is  one  of  great  promise  to  Smyrna,  as  it  brings 
under  religious  instruction  almost  allthe  children  of  the  Frank  residents. 
We  have  English,  French,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Swiss,  Greek,  American, 
Scotch,  and  Smyrniote  children,  all  paying  for  their  tuition,  and  all  receiv- 
ing their  education  in  the  English  language.  Could  I,  in  person,  visit  the 
enlightened  and  happy  mothers  and  daughters  of  your  favored  city,  I  would 
give  them  a  glowing  description  of  the  degradation  of  the  female  character 
in  these  once  Christian  lands.  Oh  !  that  they  could  but  see  it  with  their 
own  eyes.' 

Nothing  would  gratify  us  more,  than  to  promote  the  noble  objects  of  be- 
nevolence proposed  by  Mr  Brewer ;  and  we  were  happy  in  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  recent  Literary  Convention  (see  p.  .Wrt)  to  advocate  this 
cause.  We  trust  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Convention  on  that  occasion 
will  not  be  without  its  influence ;  for  we  would  venture  to  urge  it,  as  we 
then  did,  and  as  it  is  there  represented,  not  merely  as  an  object  of  benevo- 
lence worthy  the  patronage  of  a  patriot,  and  a  uian  of  letters, — but  as  a 
means  of  reviving  and  elevating  the  taste  for  Greek  literature  among  our- 
selves, giving  it  in  some  measure,  the  charm  of  a  living  language,  by  send- 
ing some  of  our  instructors  and  our  young  men  there,  to  study  Greek  au- 
thors in  the  country^ — in  the  climate^ — and  among  the  descendants  of  the 
people,  that  suggested  their  subjects,  and  furnished  tlie  images  and  illustra- 
tions of  their  works  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  those  who  speak  the  same  language. 
Let  our  colleges  and  schools  be  supplied  with  teachers  thus  prepared, 
and  it  could  not  fail,  not  merely  to  produce  a  more  thorough  knowleage  of 
the  language  itself,  but  to  render  it  a  study  of  the  deepest  interest  to  our 
youth,  in  place  of  a  dry  and  laborious  task. 
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Infant  School  at  Bermuda. 

An  Infant  School,  for  colored  children,  is  in  successful  operation  in  St 
George's,  the  capital  of  the  Bermuda  Islands,  under  the  care  of  Mrs  Lock- 
wood.  Two  years  since,  it  contained  as  many  as  50  or  60  children,  most  of 
whom  are  slaves.  A  part  of  the  school  is  collected  from  an  adjoining  island, 
and  the  children  are  kindly  conveyed  to  and  from  the  school  daily,  by  a 
brother  of  the  instructress.  The  room  for  their  accommodation  is  about  40 
feet  long,  and  is  neatly  huuj^  with  pictures  and  lessons,  furnished  by  a  be- 
nevolent lady  (Mrs  Vansiltart)  gratuitously.  The  principal  branches 
taught  are  spelling,  reading,  and  music;  in  all  of  which  they  make  rapid 
progress,  especially  the  latt^ ;  for  which  they  are  represented  as  having  *  a 
quick  and  correct  ear.'  Attention  is  also  paid  to  their  morals  and  to  physi- 
cal exercises. 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  familiar  with  Infant  Schools,  represents  this 
school  as  equal,  all  things  considered,  to  those  in  England. 

It  is  also  stated  that  a  similar  school  for  white  children  has  for  some  time 
been  contemplated  in  these  islands. — Sunday  Scfiool  Teacher's  Magazine, 

State  of  Education  in  Russia. 

The  whole  Russian  Empire,  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  7  University  dis- 
tricts ;  those  of  Moscow,  Petersburgh,  Helsingfors,  Kazan,  Kharkof,  Dorpat, 
and  Wilna.  As  we  gave  a  full  statement  of  the  general  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  these  various  districts  in  our  number  for  October  and  November. 
1830,  we  shall  at  present  only  give  a  particular  account  of  the  character  and 
number  of  the  schools  in  a  single  district;  that  of  Moscow. 

The  whole  number  of  places  of  education  in  the  University  district  of 
Moscow,  in  January,  1830,  was  296.  The  number  of  professors  and  mas- 
ters, was  8*27;  the  number  of  pupils,  15,601,  being  about  one  professor  or 
master  for  every  18  pupils. 

The  pupils  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Kamber  and  kind  of  school. 
Gymnasia  .... 

Provincial  schools       .... 
Parish  and  Primary  schools 

Boarding  schools  and  Private  schools 

University  of  Moscow 

Boarding  school  for  the  Nobility  of  Moscow 

High  school  of  Demidof,  at  Jaroslavl 

Total         296  Total      15,601 

As  the  University  district  of  Moscow  contains  13,858,100  inhabitants,  only 
one  person  in  every  824  receives  instruction  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 
From  1828  to  1829  the  increase  of  pupils  was  1,300.  ilna. 

State  of  Schools  in  one  of  the  Canto.vs  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  30  curacies  (cures)  of  the  canton  of  Schwitz,  in  Switzerland,  they 
reckon  40  schools.  Of  38a0  children,  who  need  instruction,  2870  attend 
theschools.  During  the  winter,  only  21  of  these  schools  can  continue  their 
operations.  Mo»t  of  the  masters  are  chosen  bv  the  communes,  without 
previous  examination.  In  the  schools  of  (£'  Einsiddnf  and  de  la Marchejthe 
communes  have  provided  for  their  masters  in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  . 
Nearly  all  the  children  receive  gratuitous  irutruotion.  ibid. 
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Education  and  Schools  in  Lower  Canada. 

In  our  number  for  October  we  inserted  an  extract  from  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  elementary  education  in 
Lower  Canada.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  kindly  favored  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  same  Gazette  containing  the  *  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  on  Education  and  Schools/  from  which  we  has- 
ten to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  facts. 

During  the  years  1829  and  1830, 108  houses  for  elementary  schools  were 
erected  in  the  Province ;  and  during  the  year  1830  alone,  the  number  of 
pupils  who  attend  these  schools  was  increased  from  18,401,  to  41,791,  or 
more  than  doubled.  This  is  only  about  one  child  in  four,  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  10,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  during  the  present 
year  the  number  will  be  doubled.  The  Committee  say,  however,  that  in  sev- 
eral instances  the  increased  aid  afforded  by  the  Legislature,  and  which  on 
the  whole  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  cause,  ha^^  had  the  effect  of  relaxing 
the  exertions  which  were  formerly  made ;'  and  they  propose  to  guard  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  an  evil  in  future  by  making  such  arrangements  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  appropriations  from  tae  treasury  they  must  at  the  same 
time  *  apply  a  considerable  portion  of  their  own  money  along  with  that  of 
the  public. 

They  recommend  appropriations  for  the  support  of  Schools  for  qualifying 
Teachers,  in  every  county,  and  for  common  schools  conducted  in  a  superior 
manner.  *  Each  school,  they  remark,  *  ought  to  be  under  the  immediate 
management  of  the  freeholders  of  the  different  school  districts,  by  means  of 
Trustees  periodically  chosen  by,  and  accountable  to  them.  To  these  Trus- 
tees all  allowances  from  the  public  chest  ought  to  be  made,  the  whole  under 
some  general  superintendence  provided  by  public  authority,  and  all  pay- 
ments for  Teachers,  should  be  made  to  them,  or  a  majority  of  them." 

They  further  recommend  the  appointment  of  two  visitors  for  each  of  the 
18  counties  in  the  province,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  each  school  in 
the  county  in  company  with  a  resident  Curate,  Member  of  Assembly,  Mag- 
istrate, or  officer  of  Militia,  make  inquiries,  and  report  on  the  following 
subjects. 

(1)  Whether  the  schools  are  so  managed  and  conducted  as  justly  to  en- 
title them  to  the  legislative  appropriation.  (2)  Whether  the  teachers  are 
properly  qualified  to  teach  the  common  elementary  branches.  (3)  Whether 
they  are  persons  of  correct  .morals.  (4)  Whether  the  school  nouses  are 
properly  and  conveniently  located.  (5  6  &  7)  Size  and  limits  of  the  dis- 
tricts. (8)  Whether  proper  and  correct  returns  of  the  state  of  the  school 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  (9)  No.  of  the  pupils ;  regularity, 
and  annual  amount  of  attendance.  (10)  Progress  of  the  pupils ;  books 
used;  modes  of  teaching,  managing,  &c.  (11)  No  of  schools  receiving  no 
aid  ;  number  of  schools,  rate  of  schooling  and  board. 

It  is  proposed  that  that  the  Visitors  be  compensated  to  the  extent  of  their 
actual  and  necessary  disbursements,  during  their  visits  ;  and  for  necessary 
writing  and  stationary.  The  Visitors  are  to  report  to  the  Governor  of  the 
province  before  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature  annually. 

Jefferson  College,  at  Canonsbdrg,  Pa. 

This  institution  consists  of  a  Literary  Department^  a  Medical  Department^ 
and  a  Preparatory  School.  The  preparatory  school  contains  at  present, 
about  50  pupils ;  and  the  literary  department  103. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  literary  department,  is  similar  to  tliat 
of  other  colleges  in  the  United  States,  with  the  addition  of  a  course  of 
Chemical  Lectures  during  the  summer. 
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From  a  Catalogue  lately  published)  we  coHect  the  following  interesting 
information,  in  regard  to  Vie  character  of  this  institution 

An  Atheneum  is  connected  with  the  College,  in  which  the  most  valua- 
ble religious,  literary,  and  political  publications  are  received.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  Lyceum  has  been  recently  instituted,  and  arrangements  made  for 
procuring  aa  extensive  cabinet  of  minerals,  with  collections  in  Natural  His- 
torv  andlndiaa  Antiquities.  A  new  College  edifice  is  nearly  completed, 
and  will  be  occupied  the  present  season. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  purchased  a  valuable  farm  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  College,  with  a  view  to  connect  agricultural  labor  with  study. 

Fifty  students  are  to  be  accommodated  on  the  farm,  who  will  be  expected 
to  labor  regularly  from  two  to  three  hours  a  day.  The  college  edifice  will 
accommodate  about  50  students,  to  whom  a  portion  of  land  will  also  be 
assigned  for  cultivation.  Those  who  board  in  private  families  will  be 
afforded  sufficient  ground  for  the  purposes  of  horticulture.  The  principal 
object  of  these  arrangements  is  the  health  of  the  students ;  but  it  is  also  be- 
lieved, from  experiments  already  made  at  the  institution,  that  they  may,  at 
the  same  time,  almost  entireljr  defray  their  expenses  by  their  industry, 
without  the  least  interference  with  theu*  progress  in  their  studies. 

The  annual  commencement  takes  place  on  the  last  Thursday  of  Septem- 
ber.    There  are  two  vacations,  October  and  May. 

The  price  of  boarding-  is  at  present,  from  $1  to  ^1  62^  a  week  in  private 
families ;  but  on  the  farm,  not  more  than  37ji  cents.  Fuel,  $3.  Washing. 
$6.  College  expenses,  including  tuition,  fuel,  library,  repairs,  &c.,  ^£ 
per  annum. 

Common  Schools  in  Illinois. 

The  State  of  Illinois  contains  about  161,000  inhabitants;  47,895  of  whom 
are  from  4  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  whole  number 
of  children  who  attend  school  a  quarter,  or  less  portion  of  the  year,  is  only 
12,290,  or  about  one  fourth  of  those  who  are  of  a  suitable  age  to  be  at  school. 
There  are  550  schools ;  the  average  number  in  each  school  is,  therefore, 
about  22.  ,Appeal  in  behalf  of  IlUnois  CoUege. 

The  New  York  University. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  council  of  the  University  for  several 
courses  of  Lectures  on  the  following  branches: — Moral  Philosophy,  the 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  Modern  Histoiy,  Oriental  Literature,  Po- 
litical Economy,  Geography  and  Statistics.  Dr  Cox,  the  lecturer  appointed 
on  the  first  branch,  has  already  commenced  his  course,  before  the  Young 
Men's  Society,  and  is  to  continue  regularly  on  Wednesday  evenings.  Lee-. 
tures  are  expected  also  from  the  followinor  gentlemen  this  season ;  Rev.  C.  P. 
Mclivaine ;  Dr  Lieber,  Editor  of  the  l!ncyclopedia  Americana ;  Professor 
Robinson,  of  Andover ;  Professor  Vethake,  of  Princeton ;  and  H.  E.  Dwight, 
Esq.  of  New  Haven.  JVew  York  Advertiser. 

Life  of  Pestalozzi. 

We  have  just  received  an  excellent  account  of  Pestalozzi,  and  his  views 
of  education  by  Dr  Biber.  We  sent  for  it  some  time  since,  with  a  vie# 
of  its  republication,  if  it  should  prove  valuable,  in  connection  with  materials 
which  we  had  collected  for  the  purpose.  It  not  only  meets,  but  surpasses 
our  expectations,  for  interest  and  completeness — and  we  hope  it  will  prove 
not  only  a  useful,  but  acceptable  work,  to  every  friend  of  education,  it 
will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit.  We  regret  that  the  por- 
trait shoula  present  us  with  the  mere  remains  of  Pestalozzi.  We  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  a  better  one,  whose  correctness  we  have  known  fr<Hn 
personal  intercourse  with  this  amiable  man.  Ed. 
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Schools  in  Maivx. 

The  returns  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  required  by  an  act  of 
Feb.  25,  1825,  and  other  sources  of  information,  give  the  following  results 
as  to  Maine.  The  number  of  School  Districts  is  2500.  The  whole  number 
of  Pupils  at  the  Public  Schools,  not  embracing  those  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  is  100,000.  The  whole  amount  expended  for  these 
schools,  including  local  school  houses  is  by  estimation  $200,000.  The  whole 
number  of  Academies,  including  the  Lyceum,  the  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
and  the  Bangor  Theological  Institution,  is  I^,  and  the  students  may  be 
estimated  at  900.  The  students  at  the  Colleges,  including  the  Medical 
School  are  supposed  to  be  about  260.  England  nas  only  one  child  at  school 
for  every  15  inhabitants.     Maine  has  one  tor  every  four  of  her  population. 

Darmstadt  School  Gazette. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  periodicals  on  education  in  Germany.  It  is 
published  at  Darmstadt,  in  Hesse,  in  daiiy  numbers,  of  half  a  sheet  each. — 
Three  numbers  in  tlie  week  are  occupied  with  elementary  and  general 
education.  The  remainder,  alternating  with  the  others,  are  designed  ior 
Classical  and  Professional  Schools.     Its  circulation  is  very  extensive. 

Effects  or  Teachers  Associations. 

Amon^  the  many  associations  of  this  kind  which  mark  in  a  most  striking 
manner  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  the  Teacher's  Society  of  West  Chester,  Wew 
York.  Although  but  recently  established,  it  has  excited  the  zeal  of  many 
friends  of  education  within  its  limits,  and  led  them  to  examine  some  of  the 
important  subjects  to  which  the  society  will  direct  its  attention.  Several 
useful  and  practical  essays  have  recently  appeared  in  the  West  Chester 
Herald,  which  disclose  facts  and  sentiments  worthy  of  all  consideration. 
They  deserve  the  more  attention,  coming,  as  they  evidently  do,  from  an 
instructor  who  has  had  no  small  share  of  experience.  The  following  fact 
indicates  great  need  of  impiovement : 

*  The  Superintendent  of  these  Schools  has  repeatedly  advised  an  increase 
of  the  Teacher's  wages;  and  his  advice  has  haa  no  efi^ct  upon  the  people. 
Ten  shillings  (1,25)  per  quarter  for  each  scholar,  and  this  payable  by  the 
number  of  days  in  wiiich  each  child  is  sent  to  school  in  the  quarter,  is  the 
usual  sum  which  has  been  paid  to  Teachers  as  their  wages ;  and  what  is 
worse  still,  the  public  money  is  taken  to  pay  a  part  of  these  wages.' 

Neic  York  Daily  Advertiser. 

Chinese  Female  Education. 

Miss  Wallace  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Female  school  in  Malacca, 
but  her  ulterior  object  is  the  establishment  of  schools  among  the  Chinese 
population. 

Mr  Medhurst.  the  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Batavia,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Directors,  not  long  since,  thus  wrote  —  'The  number  of 
Chinese  schools  has  increased  during  the  last  half  year,  and  I  should  have 
added  more  to  the  list,  if  1  had  not  been  deterred  by  the  fear  of  bearing  too 
heavily  upon  the  funds  of  the  Society.  Our  schools  have  been  four  in 
number,  and  the  scholars  have  amounted  to  nearly  100.' 

Boston  Primary  Schools. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  The 
schools  referred  to,  appear  to  be  '  preparatory  '  to  the  public  schools,  and  the 
existence  and  success  of  so  large  a  number,  of  this  grade,  shows  a  happy 
arrangement  of  the  School  System  in  this  metropolis. 

*  At  a  recent  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Primary  School  Committee  of  this 
city,  the  Report  of  tlie  semi-annual  examination  of  the  Standing  Committee 
was  read,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  are  now  62  of  these  schools  in 
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saccessful  operation,  containing  3913  pupils,  3228  of  whom  were  present, 
and  085  absent.  The  avera£r8  number  m  each  of  the  schools  is  63 ;  52  upon 
an  average  being  present.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  seven  are  prepared  for 
admission  to  the  grammar  schools,  and  450  have  been  sent  within  the  last 
six  months.  The  children  attending  these  schools  are  between  the  ages  ot 
four  and  seven.  These  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  70  gentlemen, 
62  of  whom  visit  and  examine  them  monthly,  and  the  other  8  semi-annually. 
They  were  never  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  at  the  present  time.' 

Jacotot's  Method  of  Ixstruction  at  Philadelphia. 

A  school  on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Jacotot  of  Louvain,  is  now  in  ope- 
ration in  Philadelphia,  under  the  charge  of  Victor  Guillou,  Esq.  Those 
who  have  visited  the  institution  have  been  highly   gratified  with   the    pro- 

fress  of  the  pupils.     The  following  statement  is  from  Roberts  Vaux,  Piesi- 
ent  of  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia. 

*  The  success  which  has  attended  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  boys  upon 
Jacotot's  system,  under  the  direction  of  Victor  Guillou,  Esq.  in  one  of  our 
public  schools,  is  almost  incredible.  From  this  experiment,  1  am  induced 
to  believe  that  a  new  era  is  about  to  dawn  upon  our  country,  as  it  regards 
the  facilities  for  imparting  useful  knowledge.'  United  Slates  Gazette. 

Education  of  the  Working  Classes. 

A  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  working  classes  residing  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  took  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ben  John- 
eon  public  house,  at  Stepney,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  establisihng 
*  Societies  for  the  promotion  of  Public  Instruction.'  Mr  D.  Saull,  Fellow  of 
the  Geological  and  Astronomical  Societies  of  London,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  Mr  Hume,  M.  P.  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length,  expressing 
his  hopes  to  see  the  day  when  the  state,  like  America  and  other  countries, 
would  make  a  proper  provision  for  educating  every  child  ;  but,  at  present, 
he  recommended  the  formation  of  such  societies  as  those  now  proposed,  aa 
a  means  of  diffusing  a  general  and  useful  knowledge,  and  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  Several  resolutions  were  then  passed,  and 
a  collection  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  ol>ject  of  the  meeting  into 
effect.  London  Journal  of  Education. 

Scottish  Universities. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  degrees  granted  by  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities for  the  last  thirty  one  years : 

Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, 
St  Andrews 
Aberdeen 
Marischal 

Glasgow  Chronicle. 

Frankfort  School. 

The  Schools  for  the  people  have  this  peculiar  characteristic,  that  the 
children  of  distinct  faiths  have  distinct  schools — a  circumstance  which 
does  not  attach  to  the  Gymnasium.  In  this  way  there  is  a  Jew's  school, 
founded  and  conducted  wholly  by  Jews ;  several  Catholic  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  for  Catholic  Seminaries  and  Churches ;  two 
schools  for  boys — the  one  adjoining  the  Church  of  St  Mary,  and  the  other  near 
the  cathedral ;  two  girls*  sctiools,  one  of  which  is  specificidly  appropriated  to 
English  females ;  and  three  Prostestant  schools ;  on  each  of  which  the 
town  annually  expends  £170.  These  three  establishments  contain  nearlj 
seven  handred  children  of  both  sexes.  L/nuUm  Journal  of  Education, 
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NOTICES. 

Architecture ;  Part  I.  Ancient  Architecture.  New  Haven.  H. 
Howe.    18mo.  pp.  74. 

'  He  built  a  hut, 
And  in  it  put ' 

Architecture  is  a  subject  of  which  some  de^ee  of  knowledge  would  be 
interesting  and  useful  to  every  one.  Its  elementary  principles,  and  v<Mniba- 
lary  of  terms,  are  easily  acquired,  and  enable  us  to  understand  more  fully 
the  descriptions  and  references,  with  which  every  account  of  citiei  ana 
buildings  abounds,  and  to  describe  more  accurately  what  we  onrselyea  have 
seen.  The  little  work  before  us,  of  which  we  have  seen  only  the  first  part 
on  'Ancient  Architecture,'  is  the  only  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  bring 
this  subject  within  the  reach  of  children.  It  traces  the  origin  of  the  art 
from  the  ancient  structures,  and  describes,  in  a  pleasing  sbrle,  some  of  the 
principal  relics  of  tlie  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  and  Persian  buildings,  conclndiziff 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Chinese  and  Jewish.  It  b  illustrated  by  hanci- 
some  engravings  on  copper.  We  could  wish  to  see  such  a  book  in  the 
hands  of  children*  in  place  of  some  one  of  that  flood  of  fictitious  and  trifling 
narratives,  which  the  juvenile  press  has  poured  forth. 

Hints  to  a  Fashionable  Lady ;  By  a  Physician.  New  York.  C.  S. 
Francis.    18mo.   pp.  242. 

We  looked  at  this  work  soon  afler  the  article  in  the  present  number  on 
female  education  was  furnished,  and  have  been  deeplv  interested  in  it,  from 
the  confirmation  it  affords  of  the  general  principles  of  that  article.  It  treats 
of  the  means  of  preserving  and  invigorating  the  constitution ;  of  the  dan^r 
of  too  early  introduction  to  society ;  of  dress  ;  of  the  effects  of  education 
and  example  ;  of  depressing  passions,  and  of  improper  marriages,  in  their 
influence  on  the  health  and  nappiness.  Although  written  by  a  physician, 
it  is  almost  destitute  of  technicalities,  and  eminently  adapted  to  popular 
reading.  We  have  seldom  seen  so  much  valuable  matter  brought  before  the 
public,  within  so  small  a  compass.  While  we  have  not  examined  it  suifi- 
ciently  to  speak  of  all  its  sentiments,  we  have  found  a  treasure  of  facts,  and 
principles,  and  interesting  anecdotes,  which  make  it  worthy  the  attentkui  of 
every  parent. 

History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece  ;  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Copperplate  Engravii^s.  Edited  by  John  Frost,  Philadelphia. 
Boston.    Lincoln  and  Edmands.  1831.    8vo.  pp.  358. 

This  work  is  intended  for  libraries,  schools,  academies,  and  colleges. 
Every  youth,  at  least  every  American  youth,  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
ancient,  as  well  as  modern,  history  of  Greece.  The  present  is  certainly 
the  best  compend,  for  academies  and  colleges,  we  have  seen;  and  its  me- 
chanical execution  is  creditable  to  the  publishers.  For  primary  schools,  the 
work  is  obviously  not  adapted,  either  from  its  size  or  style. 

The  amount  of  matter  contained  in  tlie  work  before  us,  is  amply  sufficient 
for  two  volumes  of  the  same  size,  and  with  some  changes  in  the  arrange- 
n^ent,  and  a  suitable  number  of  illustrations  incorporated  into  its  pages,  in 
the  same  handsome  style  with  those  it  now  contains,  it  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  tlie  advanced  student. 
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